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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

The  son  of  General  Bulwer,  Edward 
George  Elarle  Lytton  Bulwer,  transposed  his 
two  final  names  when  he  adopted  that  of  his 
mother  on  his  succession  in  1843  to  Kneb- 
worth,  the  inheritance  of  the  Lyttons.  A 
baronetcy  in  1838,  and  a  peerage  in  1866, 
led  to  further  confusion  in  his  name.  But 
whether  as  Lytton  Bulwer,  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  or  Lord  Lytton,  the  reputation  still 
attaches,  and  he  takes  definite  rank  amongst 
the  most  accomplished  of  English  authors. 
He  composed  ballads  at  five,  and  published 
a  poem,  Ismael :  an  Oriental  Taky  at 
seventeen ;  at  twenty-five  he  attained  full 
literary  manhood  with  Pelham,  The  dedi- 
cation of  Ismael  is  interesting  :  *'To  the 
British  pubUc — ^that  generous  pubUc  who  have 
always  been  fosterers  of  industry  and  genius, 
who  have  always  looked  forward  from  the  im- 
perfections of  youth  to  the  fruits  of  maturity." 

Marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  against 
the  wishes  of  his  mother  and  a  consequent 
reduction  of  his  income  to  about  £200  a 
year,  necessitated  hard  work  to  provide  for 
the  extravagant  tastes  of  the  hope  of  the 
Lyttons  and  his  bride.  The  incentive  was 
more  than  sufficient,  and  the  extraordinary 
range  of  power,  of  intellectual  breadth,  and 
executive  talent  of  the  writer  never  failed. 
Novels,  poems,  and  dramas  were  ceaselessly 
produced  and  in  addition  review  essays  and 
political  pamphlets  proclaimed  his  apparently 
unlimited  industrial  capacity. 

The  Last  of  the  Barons  was  published  in 
1843,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best  of  his 
historical  novels. 
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BOOK  I 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MASTER  MARMADUKE 
NEVILE 

CHAPTER    I 

THE   PASTIME   GROUND    OF   OLD    GOGKAIONB 

Westward,  beyond  the  still  pleasant,  but,  even  then,  no 
longer  solitary  hamlet  of  Charing,  a  broad  space  broken,  here 
and  th^e,  by  scattered  houses  and  venerable  pollards,  in  the 
early  spring  of  1467,  presented  the  rural  scene  for  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  and 
London.  Scarcely  need  we  say  that  open  spaces  for  the 
popular  games  and  diversions  were  then  numerous  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  Grateful  to  some,  the  fresh 
pools  of  Islington;  to  others,  the  grass*bare  .fields  of 
Finsbury ;  to  all,  the  hedgeless  plains  of  vast  Mile-end. 
But  the  site  to  which  we  are  now  smnmoned  was  a  new  and 
maiden  holiday  ground,  lat^  bestowed  upon  the  townsfolk 
of  Westminster  by  the  powerful  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Raised  by  a  verdant  slope  above  the  low  marsh-grown 
soil  of  Westminster,  the  ground  communicated  to  the  left 
with  the  Brook^fields,  through  which  stole  the  peaceful 
Ty-bourne,  and  conmianded  prospects,  on  all  sides  fair,  and 
on  each  side  varied.  Behind,  rose  the  twin  green  hills  of 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  with  the  upland  park  and  chase 
of  Marybo»e — ^its  stately  manor-house  half  hid  in  woods. 
In  front  might  be  seen  the  Convent  of  the  Lepers,  dedicated 
to  St.  James — now  a  palace ;  then,  to  the  left,  York 
House,*  now  Whitehall ;  farther  on,  the  spires  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  gloomy  tower  of  the  Sanctuary ; 
next,  the  Palace,  with  its  bulwark  and  vawmure,  soaring 
*  The  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  York. 
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from  the  river ;  while,  eastward,  and  nearer  to  the  scene, 
stretched  the  long  bush-grown  passage  of  the  Strand, 
picturesquely  varied  with  bridges,  and  flanked  to  the 
right  by  the  embattled  halls  of  feudal  nobles,  or  the  inns  of 
the  no  less  powerful  prelates, — while  sombre  and  huge, 
amidst  hall  and  inn,  loomed  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Uie 
Savoy,  demolished  in  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 
Farther  on,  and  farther  yet,  the  eye  wandered  over  tower, 
and  gate,  and  arch,  and  spire,  with  frequent  glimpses  of  the 
broad  sunMt  river,  and  the  opposite  shore  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Lambeth,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overies, 
till  the  indistinct  cluster  of  battlements  around  the 
Fortress-Palatine  bounded  the  curious  gaze.  As  whatever 
is  new  is  for  a  while  popular,  so  to  this  pastime-ground,  on 
the  day  we  treat  of,  floclced,  not  only  the  idlers  of  West- 
minster»  but  the  lordly  dwellers  of  Lud-gate  and  the  Flete, 
and  the  wealthier  citizens  of  tumultuous  Chepe. 

The  ground  was  well  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
devoted.  About  the  outskirts.  Indeed,  there  were  swamps 
and  Qsh-pools  ;  but  a  considerable  plot  towards  the  centre 
presented  a  level  sward,  already  worn  bare 'and  brown  by 
the  feet  of  the  multitude.  Prom  this,  towards  the  left, 
extended  alleys;  some  recently  planted,  intended  to  afford, 
in  summer,  cool  and  shady  places  for  the  favourite  game 
al  bowls ;  while  scattered  clumps,  diiefly  of  ^d  pcHJ^ds, 
to  the  right,  broke  the  space  agreeably  enough  into  detached 
portions,  eadi  ol  which  aflbrded  its  separate  pastime  or 
diversion.  Around  were  ranged  many  carts,  or  wagons — 
liorses  of  all  sorts  and  value  were  led  to  and  fro,  while  their 
owners  were  at  sport.  Tents,  awnings,  hostds — temporary 
buildings — stages  for  showmen  and  Jugi^ers — abounded, 
and  gave  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  But  what 
particularly  now  demands  our  attention  was  a  broad  plot 
in  Uie  ground,  dedicated  to  the  noble  diversion  of  archery. 
The  reigning  house  of  York  owed  much  of  its  military 
success  to  the  superiority  of  the  bowmen  under  its  banners, 
and  the  Londoners  themselves  were  jealous  of  their  reputa- 
tion in  this  martiai  accomplishment.  For  the  last  fifty 
years,  notwithstanding  the  warlike  nature  of  th^  timeff, 
the  practice  of  the  bow,  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  had  been 
more  neglected  than  seemed  wise  to  the  nuers.  Both  the 
kkig  and  his  Uyyel  city  had  ol  late  taken  much  pains  to 
enforce  the  due  exercise  of  ''  Goddes  instrumente,''*  upon 
which,  more  than  all  else,  an  edict  had  dedared  that  the 
**  liberties  and  honour  of  England  principally  rested." 

And  numerous  now  was  the  attendance,  not  only  of  the 
citizens,  the  burghers,  and  the  idle  populace,  but  of  the  gay 
and  gaUantnobles  who  surrounded  the  court  of  Edward  TV,, 

*So  calkd  empitatkaHy  by  Bishop  I^atimer,  in  his  celebrated 
Sixth  Sermon. 
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then  in  the  prime  of  his  youth ;  the  handsomest,  the 
gayest,  and  the  bravest  prince  in  Christendom. 

The  royal  tournaments,  (which  were,  however,  waning 
from  their  ancient  lustre  to  kindle  afresh,  and  to  expire  in 
the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  Tudors,)  restricted  to  the 
amusements  of  knight  and  noble,  no  doubt  presented  more 
of  pomp  and  splendour  than  the  motley  and  mixed  assembly 
of  all  ranks  that  now  grouped  around  the  competitors  for 
the  silver  arrow,  or  listened  to  the  itinerant  Jongleur, 
dissoor,  or  minstrel ;— *or,  seated  under  the  stunted  shade  of 
the  old  trees,  indulged  with  eager  looks,  and  hands  often 
wandering  to  their  dagger-hilts,  in  the  absorbing  passion  of 
the  dice ;  but  no  later  and  earlier  scenes  of  reveliy  ever, 
perhaps,  exhibited  that  heartiness  of  enjoyment,  that  uni« 
versal  holiday,  which  attended  this  mixture  of  every  dass, 
that  established  a  rude  equality  for  the  hour — between  the 
knight  and  the  retainer,  the  burgess  and  the  courtier. 

The  Revolution  that  placed  Edward  FV.  upon  the  throne 
had,  in  fact,  been  a  popular  one.  Not  only  had  the  valour 
and  moderation  of  hte  father,  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
bequeathed  a  heritage  of  affection  to  his  brave  and  accom- 
plished son — ^not  only  were  the  most  beloved  of  the  great 
barons  the  leaders  of  his  party-— hut  the  King  himself, 
partly  from  inclination,  partly  from  policy,  spared  no  pains 
to  win  the  good  graees  of  that  slowly  rising,  but  even  then 
important  part  of  the  population — the  Middle  Class.  He 
was  the  first  king  who  descended,  without  loss  of  dignity 
and  nespect,  from  the  society  of  his  peers  and  princes,  to 
join  familiaily  in  the  feasts  and  diversions  of  the  merchant 
and  the  trader.  The  lord  mayor  and  council  of  London 
were  admitted,  on  more  than  one  sol^nn  occasion,  into  the 
deUberations  of  the  Court;  and  Edward  had  not  long 
since,  on  the  coronation  of  his  queen,  much  to  the  discon- 
tent of  certain  of  his  barons,  conferred  the  Kni^thood  of 
the  Bath  upon  four  of  the  citizens.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  Edward's  gidlantries — the  only  vice  which  tended 
to  diminish  his  popularity  with  the  sober  burgesses — were 
little  worthy  of  his  station,  his  frank,  joyous  familiarity 
with  his  inferiors,  was  not  debased  by  the  buffooneries 
that  had  led  to  the  reverses  and  the  awful  fate  of  two  of  his 
royal  predecessors.  There  must  have  been  a  popular 
principle,  indeed,  as  weU  as  a  popular  fancy,  involved  in  the 
steady  and  ardent  adherence  which  the  population  of  Lon- 
don, in  particular,  and  most  of  the  great  cities,  exhibited  to 
the  person  and  the  cause  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  his  reign  was  an  advance,  in  civilization, 
upon  the  monastic  virtues  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  stem 
ferocity  which  accompanied  the  great  qualities  of  "  The 
Foreign  Woman,"  as  the  people  styled  and  regarded  his 
haughty   consort,  Margaret  of  Anjou.    While  thus   the 
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gifts,  the  courtesy,  and  the  policy  of  the  young  sovereign 
made  him  popular  with  the  middle  classes,  he  owed  the 
allegiance  of  the  more  powerful  barons  and  the  favour  of 
the  rural  population  to  a  man  who  stood  cc^ossal  amidst 
the  iron  images  of  the  Age — the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the 
old  Norman  chivalry — kinglier  in  pride,  in  state,  in  posses- 
sions, and  in  renown,  than  the  king  himself — Richard 
Nevile,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick. 

This  princely  personage,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age, 
possessed  all  the  attributes  that  endear  the  noble  to  the 
herd.  His  valour  in  the  field  was  accompanied  wHh  a 
generosity  rare  in  the  captains  of  the  time.  He  valued 
himself  on  sharing  the  perils  and  the  hardships  of  his 
meanest  soldier.  His  haughtiness  to  the  great  was  not 
incompatible  with  frank  affability  to  the  lowly.  His 
wealth  was  enormous,  but  it  was  equalled  by  his  magni- 
ficence, and  rendered  popular  by  his  lavish  hospitality. 
No  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
feasted  daily  at  the  open  tables  with  which  he  allured  to  his 
countless  castles  the  strong  hands  and  grateful  hearts  of  a 
martial  and  unsettled  population.  More  haughty  than 
ambitious,  he  was  feared  because  he  avenged  all  affront ; 
and  yet  not  envied,  because  he  seemed  above  all  favour. 

The  holiday  on  the  archery  ground  was  more  than  usually 
gay,  for  the  rumour  had  spread  from  the  court  to  the  city, 
that  Edward  was  about  to  increase  his  power  abroad,  and 
to  repair  what  he  had  lost  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  through 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray — ^by  all3ring  his  sister 
Margaret  with  the  brother  of  Louis  XL,  and  that  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  the  day  before 
selected  as  ambassador  on  the  important  occasion. 

Various  opinions  were  entertained  upon  the  preference 
given  to  France  in  this  alliance,  over  the  rival  candidate 
for  the  hand  of  the  princess — viz.,  the  Count  de  Charolois, 
afterwards  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Biu-gundy. 

"  By'r  Lady,"  said  a  stout  citizen,  about  the  age  of  fifty, 
•*  but  I  am  not  over  pleased  with  this  French  marriage- 
making  I  I  would  liefer  the  stout  Earl  were  going  to  France 
with  bows  and  bills,  than  sarcenets  and  satins.  What 
will  become  of  our  trade  with  Flanders — answer  me  that, 
Master  Stokton  ?  The  house  of  York  is  a  good  house,  and 
the  King  is  a  good  king,  but  trade  is  trade.  Every  man 
must  draw  water  to  his  own  mill." 

**  Hush,  Master  Heyford  I  "  said  a  small  lean  man  in  a 
light  grey  surcoat.  "  The  King  loves  not  talk  about  what 
the  King  does.  'Tis  ill  jesting  with  lions.  Remember 
WiQiam  Walker,  hanged  for  saying  his  son  should  be  heir 
to  the  crown." 

"  Troth,"  answered  Master  Heyford,  nothing  daunted, 
for  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  corporations  of 
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London — "  it  was  but  a  scurvy  Pepperer*  who  made  that 
joke.  But  a  joke  from  a  worshipful  goldsmith,  who  has 
moneys  and  influence,  and  a  fair  wife  of  his  own,  whom  the 
King  himself  has  been  pleased  to  commend,  is  another 
guess  ^ort  of  matter.  But  here  is  my  grave-visaged 
headman,  who  always  contrives  to  pick  up  the  last  gossip 
astir,  and  has  a  deep  eye  into  mill-stones.  Why,  ho,  there  I 
Alwyn — I  say,  Nicholas  Alwyn  I — who  would  have  thought 
to  see  thee  with  that  bow,  a  good  half  ell  taller  than  thyself  ? 
Methought  thou  wert  too  sober  and  studious  for  such 
man-at-arms  sort  of  devilry." 

"  An'  it  please  you.  Master  He3rford,"  answered  the 
person  thus  addressed — a  young  man,  pale  and  lean,  though 
sinewy  and  large-boned,  with  a  countenance  of  great 
intelligence,  but  a  slow  and  somewhat  formal  manner  of 
speech,  and  a  strong  provincial  accent — "  An'  it  please  you. 
King  Edward's  edict  ordains  every  Englishman  to  have  a 
bow  of  his  own  height ;  and  he  who  neglects  the  shaft  on  a 
holiday,  forfeiteth  one  halfpenny  and  some*  honour.  For 
the  rest,  methinks  that  the  citizens  of  London  will  become 
of  more  worth  and  potency  every  year ;  and  it  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  I  do  not,  though  but  a  humble  headman  to 
your  worshipful  mastership,  help  to  make  them  so." 

"  Why,  that's  well  said,  lad ;  but  if  the  Londoners 
prosper,  it  is  because  they  have  nobles  in  their  gipsires,t 
not  bows  in  their  hands." 

"  Thinkest  thou,  then,  Master  Heyford,  that  any  king  at 
a  pinch  would  leave  them  the  gipsire.  If  they  could  not 
protect  it  with  the  bow  ?  That  Age  may  have  gold,  let  not 
Youth  despise  iron." 

"  Body  o'  me  I  "  cried  Master  Heyford,  "  but  thou  hadst 
better  curb  in  thy  tongue.  Though  I  have  my  jest^~as  a 
rich  man  and  a  corpulent — a  lad  who  has  his  way  to  make 
good  should  be  silent  and — bat  he's  gone." 

"  Where  hooked  you  up  that  young  ja(^-fish  ?  "  said 
Master  Stokton — the  thin  mercer,  who  had  reminded  the 
goldsmith  of  the  fate  of  the  grocer. 

"  Why  he  was  meant  for  the  cowl,  but  his  mother,  a 
widow,  at  his  own  wish,  let  him  make  choice  of  the  flat  cap. 
He  was  the  best  'prentice  ever  I  had.  By  the  blood  of  St. 
Thomas,  he  will  push  his  way  in  good  time  ;  he  has  a  head. 
Master  Stokton — a  head — and  an  ear ;  and  a  great  big 
pair  of  eyes  always  looking  out  for  something  to  his  proper 
advantage." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  goldsmith's  headman  had  walked 
leisurely  up  to  the  archery  ground,  and  even  in  his  gait  and 
walk,  as  he  thus  repaired  to  a  pastime^  there  was  something 
steady,  staid,  and  businesslike. 

*  Old  name  for  grocer. 

t  Gipsire,  a  kind  of  pouch  worn  at  the  girdle. 
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Tbe  youiths  <^  his  class  and  caUiii,g  were  at  that  day  very 
different  from  their  equals  in  this.  Many  of  them  the  sons 
of  provincial  retainers,  some  even  of  friuiklins  and  gentle- 
men, their  childhood  had  made  them  familiar  with  the 
splendour  and  the  sports  of  knighthood  ;  they  had  learned 
to  wrestle,  to  cudgel,  to  pitch  the  har  or  the  quoit,  to  draw 
the  bow,  and  to  pnictise  the  sword  and  buckler,  before 
transplanted  from  the  village  green  to  the  city  stalL  And, 
even  then,  the  constant  broils  and  wars  ol  the  time — the 
example  of  their  betters — the  holiday  spectacle  of  mimic 
strife — and,  above  all,  the  powerful  and  corporate  associa- 
tion they  formed  among  theinselves — tended  to  make  them 
as  wild,  as  Jovial,  and  as  dissolute  a  set  of  young  fellows 
as  their  posterity  are  now  sober,  careful,  and  discreet. 
And  as  Nicholas  Alwyn  passed  by,  with  a  slight  inclination 
of  his  head,  two  or  three  loud,  swaggering,  bold-looking 
groups  of  apprentices — their  shaggy  hair  streaming  over 
Uieir  shoulders — their  caps  on  one  side — their  short  cloaks 
of  blue,  torn  or  patched,  though  still  passably  new — ^their 
bludgeons  under  their  arms — and  their  whole  appearance 
and  manner  not  very  dissimttar  from  the  German  collegians 
in  the  last  century— -the  contrast  of  his  pi^im,  neat  d^ess, 
his  precise  walk,  and  the  feline  care  with  which  he  stepped 
aside  from  any  patches  of  mire  that  might  sully  the  soles 
of  his  square-to^  shoes  (which  studiously  avoided  the  two 
extremes  of  the  fashion — the  upturned  point,  and  theinre- 
posterout  width  which,  reversing  the  shs^  of  the  human 
foot,  made  the  toe  resemble  the  base  oi  a  triangle),  was, 
no  doubt,  such  as  would  have  delighted  his  anxious  mother. 

The  idle  apprentices  winked  and  whispered,  and  lolled  out 
their  tongues  at  him  as  he  passed.  '*  Oh  !  but  that  must  be 
as  good  as  a  May-Fair  day — sober  Nick  Alwyn's  maiden 
fli^t  of  the  shaft.  HoUo,  puissant  archer,  take  care  of  the 
goslings  yonder !  Look  this  way  when  thou  pull'st, 
and  then  woe  to  the  other  side  I  "  Venting  these  and 
many  similar  ^>ecimens  ol  the  humour  of  Cockaigne,  the 
apprentices,  however,  followed  their  quondam  colleague, 
and  elbowed  their  way  into  the  crowd  gathered  around  the 
competitors  at  the  butts ;  and  it  was  at  this  spot,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  space,  that  the  spectator 
might  well  have  formed  some  notion  of  the  vast  following 
of  the  House  of  Nevile.  For  everywhere  along  the  front 
lines — everjrwhere  in  the  scattered  groups — ^mi^t  be  seen, 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  the  armorial  badges  of  that  mighty 
family.  The  Pied  Bull,  which  was  the  proper  cog- 
nizance* of  the  Neviles,  was  principally  borne  by  the 
numerous  kinsmen  of  Earl  Warwick,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
Nevile  name.  The  Lord  Montagu,  Warwick's  brother,  to 
whom  the  King  had  granted  the  forieit  title  and  estates  of 

*  The  Pied  Bull  the  cognizance — the  Dun  Bull's  head  the  crest. 
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tbe  Earls  of  Northmnbeitaid,  distinguished  his  own 
retainersy  however,  by  the  special  <^est  of  die  andeat 
Montagias***-a  Gryphon  issuaiit  from  a  ducal  crown.  But 
far  more  numerous  than  Bull  or  Gryphon  (numerous  as 
eith^  seemed)  were  the  badges  borne  by  tiiose  who  ranked 
themsdves  among  the  peculiar  followers  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick  : — ^the  cognissanee  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff, 
which  he  assumed  in  right  of  the  Beauchamps,  whom  he 
represented  through  bis  wife,  the  heiress  of  tbe  Lords 
of  Warwick,  was  worn  in  the  hats  of  the  more  gentle  and 
weD-bom  clmsmen  and  followers,  whOe  the  Ragged  Staff 
alone  was  worked  front  and  back  on  the  seariet  jackets 
of  his  more  humble  and  personal  retainers.  It  wat  a 
matter  of  popular  notice  and  admiration,  that  in  those  who 
wore  these  badges,  as  in  the  wearers  of  the  had  and  staff 
of  the  ancient  Spartans,  might  be  traced  a  grave  Mtiness 
of  bearing,  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  ^ste-^anoth^ 
race  than  the  herd  of  men.  Near  the  place  wha«  the 
rivi^  for  the  silver  arrow  were  collected,  a  lordly  party 
had  reined  ht  their  palftreys^  and  conversed  with  each 
other,  as  the  judges  of  the  field  were  marshalling  the 
competitors. 

''  Who,''  said  one  of  these  gallants, ''  who  is  that  comely 
young  feMow  just  below  us,  with  the  NevDe  cognizance  of  the 
Bull  on  his  hat  T    He  has  the  air  of  one  I  should  know.'^ 

*'  I  never  saw  him  before,  ray  Lord  of  Ncwlhumberlahd," 
answered  one  of  tbe  gentlemen  thus  addressed,  **  but, 
pardteu,  he  who  knows  all  the  Neviles  by  eye,  must  know 
half  En^and."  The  Lord  Montagu,  for  though  at  that 
mcmient  invested  with  the  titles  of  the  Percy,  by  that  name 
Earl  Warwick's  brother  is  known  to  history,  and  by  thal^ 
bis  rightfcd  name,  he  shatt  therefore  be  desi^ated  in  th»e 
pages  ; — the  Lord  Montagu  smiled  gracioudy  at  this  remark, 
and  a  murmur  threiugh  the  crowd  announced  that  the  com^ 
petition  for  the  silver  arrow  waS'  abotit  to  commence.  The 
butts^  formed  of  turf,  with  a  small  white  maik  fastened  to 
the  centre  by  a  very  minute  peg,  were  placed  apart,  one  at 
each  end,  at  the  mstance  of  eleven  score  yards.  At  the 
ractremity,  where  the  shooting  commenced,  the  crowd 
assembled,  taking  care  to  keep  cleser  from  the  opposite  butt, 
as  the  warning  word  of  **  Fast  '^  was  thundered  fdrth ;  but 
eager  was  the  general  murmur,  and  many  were  the  wagers 
given  and  accepted,  as  some  well-known  ku^ch^  tried  his 
<^ance.  Near  the  butt,  that  now  formed  the  target,  stood 
the  marker  with  his  white  wand ;  and  tbe  rapidity  with 
which  archer  after  archer  discharged  his  shaft,  and  then,  if 
it  n»lssed,  hurried  a^*oss  the  ground  to  pick  it  up,  (for  arrows 
were  dear  enough  not  to  be  Ughtiy  lost,)  amidst  the  jeers 
and  laughter  of  the  bystanders,  was  hi^y  animated  and 
diverting.    As  yet,  however,  no  markssnan  had  hit  the 
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white,  though  many  had  gone  dose  to  it,  when  Nicholas 
Alwyn  stepped  forward  ;  and  there  was  something  so  un- 
warlike  in  his  whole  air,  so  prim  in  his  gait,  so  careful  in  his 
deliberate  survey  of  the  shaft,  and  his  precise  adjustment 
of  the  leathern  gauntlet  that  protected  the  arm  from  the 
painful  twang  of  the  string,  that  a  general  burst  of  laughter 
from  the  bystanders  attested  their  anticipation  of  a  signal 
failure. 

"  'Fore  heaven  I  "  said  Montagu,  "  he  handles  his  bow 
an'  it  were  a  yard  measure.  One  would  think  he  were 
about  to  bargain  for  the  bow-string,  he  eyes  it  so  closely." 

"  And  now,"  said  Nicholas,  slowly  adjusting  the  arrow, 
"  a  shot  for  the  honour  of  old  Westmoreland  I  "  And  as 
he  spoke,  the  arrow  sprang  gallantly  forth,  and  quivered  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  white.  There  was  a  general  move- 
ment of  surprise  among  the  spectators,  as  the  marker  thrice 
shook  his  wand  over  his  head.  But  Alwyn,  as  indifferent 
to  their  respect  as  he  had  been  to  their  ridicule,  turned 
round  and  said,  with  a  significant  glance  at  the  silent 
nobles,  "  We  springals  of  London  can  take  care  of  our  own, 
if  need  be." 

"  These  fellows  wax  insolent.  Our  good  King  spoils 
them,"  said  Montagu,  with  a  curl  of  his  lip.  "  I  wish  some 
young  squire  of  gentle  blood  would  not  disdain  a  shot  for 
the  Nevile  against  the  craftsman.  How  say  you,  fair  sir  ?  " 
And  with  a  princely  courtesy  of  mien  and  smile.  Lord 
Montague  turned  to  the  young  man  he  had  noticed,  as 
wearing  the  cognizance  of  the  First  House  in  England. 
The  bow  was  not  the  customary  weapon  of  the  well-born ; 
but  still,  in  youth,  its  exercise  formed  one  of  the  accomplish- 
jments  of  the  future  knight,  and  even  princes  did  not  dis- 
dain, on  a  popular  holiday,  to  match  a  shaft  against  the 
yeoman's  cloth-yard.*  The  young  man  thus  addressed, 
and  whose  honest,  open,  handsome,  hardy  face  augured 
a  frank  and  fearless  nature,  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  and 
then  slowly  advancing  to  the  umpires,  craved  permission 
to  essay  his  skill,  and  to  borrow  the  loan  of  a  shaft  and  bow. 
Leave  given  and  the  weapons  lent — as  the  young  gentleman 
took  his  stand,  his  comely  person,  his  dress,  of  a  better 
quality  than  that  of  the  competitors  hitherto,  and,  above 
all,  the  Nevile  badge  worked  in  silver  on  his  hat,  diverted 
the  general  attention  fom  Nicholas  Alwyn.  A  mob  is 
usually  inclined  to  aristocratic  predilections,  and  a  murmur 
of  goodwill  and  expectation  greeted  him,  when  he  put  aside 
the  gauntlet  offered  to  him,  and  said,  "  In  my  youth  I  was 
taught  so  to  brace  the  bow  that  the  string  shoidd  not  touch 
the  arm ;   and  though  eleven  score  yards  be  but  a  boy's 

*  At  a  later  period,  Henry  Vlll.  was  a  match  for  the  best  bowman 
in  his  kingdom.  His  accomplishment  was  hereditary,  and  dis- 
tinguished alike  his  wis^  father  and  his  pious  son. 
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distance,  a  good  archer  will  lay  his  hody  into  his  bow  * 
as  much  as  if  he  were  to  hit  the  blanc  four  hundred  yards 
away." 

"  A  tall  fellow  this  I  "  said  Montagu  ;  "  and  one,  I  wot, 
from  the  North,"  as  the  young  gallant  fitted  the  shaft  to  the 
bow.  And  graceful  and  artistic  was  the  attitude  he 
assumed,  the  head  slightly  inclined,  the  feet  firmly  planted, 
the  left  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  stretched  sinews  of  the 
bow-hand  alone  evincing  that  into  that  grasp  was  pressed 
the  whole  strength  of  the  easy  and  careless  frame.  The 
public  expectation  was  not  disappointed — the  youth  per- 
formed the  feat  considered  of  aU  the  most  dexterous,  his 
arrow  disdaining  the  white  mark,  struck  the  small  peg  which 
fastened  it  to  the  butts,  and  which  seemed  literally  invisible 
to  the  bystanders. 

"  Holy  St.  Dunstan  !  there's  but  one  man  who  can  beat 
me  in  that  sort  that  I  know  of,"  muttered  Nicholas,  "  and 
I  little  expected  to  see  him  take  a  bite  out  of  his  own  hip." 
With  that  he  approached  his  successful  rival. 

"  Well,  Master  Marmaduke,"  said  he,  "  it  is  many  a  year 
since  you  showed  me  that  trick  at  your  father.  Sir  Guy's — 
God  rest  him  I  But  I  scarce  take  it  kind  in  you  to  beat 
your  own  countryman  I  " 

"  Beshrew  me  I "  cried  the  youth,  and  his  cheerful 
featiu*es  brightened  into  hearty  and  cordial  pleasure :  '*  but 
if  I  see  in  thee,  as  it  seems  to  me,  my  old  friend  and  foster- 
brother,  Nick  Alwyn,  this  is  the  happiest  hoiu*  I  have  known 
for  many  a  day.  But  stand  back  and  let  me  look  at  thee, 
man.  Thou  I  thou  a  tame  London  trader  I  Ha !  ha  I— 
is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Hout,  Master  Marmaduke,"  answered  Nicholas,  "  every 
crow  thinks  his  own  bard  bonniest,  as  they  say  in  the 
North.  We  will  talk  of  this  anon,  an'  thou  wilt  honour  me, 
I  suspect  the  archery  is  over  now.  Few  will  think  to  mend 
that  shot." 

And  here,  indeed,  the  umpires  advanced,  and  their  chief 
— an  old  mercer,  who  had  once  borne  arms,  and  indeed  been 
a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Touton — declared  that  the 
contest  was  over,  "  Unless,"  he  added,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
lingering  fellow-feeling  with  the  Londoner,  "  this  young 
fellow,  whom  I  hope  to  see  an  alderman  one  of  these  days, 
will  demand  another  shot,  for  as  yet  there  hath  been  but 
one  prick  each  at  the  butts." 

"  Nay,  master,"  retiu-ned  Alwyn,  "  I  have  met  with  my 

*  "  My  father  taught  me  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,"  &c.,  said 
Latimer  in  his  well-known  sermon  before  Edward  VI. — 1649.  The 
Bishop  also  herein  observes,  that  **  it  is  best  to  give  the  bow  so 
much  bending  that  the  string  need  never  touch  titie  arm.  This," 
he  adds,  "  is  practised  by  many  good  arr-hers  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted." 
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betters — and,  after  idl/'  be  added,  indlffereiitly,  ''tbe 
sflver  an-ow,  thdu^  a  pretty  banible  eiiougb,  is  oytat  light 
in  ite  weigbt." 

•♦Worsbipful  sir,"  said  tiie  young  Ne^tte,  with  «qual 
geno^sity,  "  I  cannot  accept  the  prize  for  a  nere  trick  of 
the  craft-^the  blanc  was  already  disposed  ci  by  Mastev 
Alw3rn's  arrow.  Moreov^,  the  contest  was  taitended  for 
the  Londoners,  and  I  am  but  an  interlopers— beholden  to 
their- courtesy  for  a  practice  of  skill — and  even  the  loan  of  a 
bow — wherefore  the  salver  arrow  be  given  to  Nicholas 
Alwyn." 

*'  That  may  not  be,  gentle  sir,'^  saki  the  nnkpire,  extending 
the  prize.  ''  Sitlience  Alwyn  vails  of  himself,  it  Is  thine,  by 
might  and  by  right." 

The  Lord  Montagu  had  not  been  inattentive  to  this 
dialo^e,  and  he  now  said,  in  a  loud  tone  that  fenced  the 
crowd,  ''  Young  Badgeman  thy  gallantry  pleases  me  no 
less  than  thy  skill.  Take  the  arrow,  for  thou  hast  won  it ; 
but,  as  thou  seemest  a  new  comer,  it  is  right  thou  shouldst 
pay  thy  tax  upon  entry— this  be  my  task.  Come  hither,  I 
pray  thee,  good  sir,'*  and  the  nobleman  graciously  bedconed 
to  the  mercer  ;  "  be  these  five  nobles  the  prize  oi  whatever 
Londoner  shall  acquit  hunself  best  in  the  bold  English 
combat  of  quarter-staff,  and  the  prize  be  given  in  this  young 
archer's  name.     Thy  name,  youth  ?  " 

**  Marmaduke  Nevile,  good  my  lord.'* 

Montagu  smiled,  and  the  umpire  withdrew  to  make  the 
announcement  to  the  bystanders.  The  proclamation  was 
received  with  a  shout  that  traversed  from  group  to  group, 
and  line  to  line,  more  hearty  from  the  love  and  honour 
attached  to  the  name  of  Nevfle,  than  even  ftt>in  a  sense  of 
the  gradous  generosity  of  Earl  Warwick's  brother.  One 
man  alone,  a  sturdy,  wdl-knit  fdiow,  in  a  franklin's  Lincoln 
broaddoth^  and  with  a  hood  half  drawn  ov^  his  features, 
did  not  join  the  popular  applause.  "  These  Yorldsts,"  he 
muttered,  "  know  wdl  how  to  fool  the  people." 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Nevile  stOl  stood  by  the  gilded 
stirrup  of  the  great  noble  who  had  thus  honoured  him,  and 
contemplated  him  with  that  respect  and  interest  which  a 
youth's  ambition  ever  feels  for  those  who  have  won  a 
name.  *^ 

The  Lord  Montagu  bore  a  very  different  character  from 
his  puissant  brother.  Though  so  skilful  a  captain,  that  he 
had  never  been  known  to  lose  a  battle,  his  fame  as  a  warrior 
was,  strange  to  say,  below  that  of  the  great  Earl,  whose 
prodigious  strength  had  accomplished  those  p^sonal  feats 
tiiat  dazzled  the  populace,  and  revived  the  legendary 
renown  of  the  earlier  Norman  knighthoods  The  caution 
and  wariness  indep^'  which  Montagu  displayed  in  battle^ 
probably  caused  his  success  as  a  general,  and  the  injustice 
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d<me  tp  him  (at  least  by  the  vulgiar,)  ts  a  soldier.  Rarely 
had  Lord  Montagu,  though  his  courage  was  indisputable^ 
been  known  to  mix  personally  in  the  aflray.  Like  the 
captaiBS  of  nakodern.  times,  he  contented  bimseU  with 
directing  the  manoeuvres,  of  his  men,  and  hence  preserved 
that  iqestimM>lie  ladv^t^ge  of  coldness  and  calculation, 
whicb  was  not  always  characteristtic  of  the  eager  hardiihood 
of  his  brother.  The  character  of  Montagu  differed  yet 
more  from  that  of  the  Earl  in  peace  than  in  war«  lie  was 
supposed  .to  expel  in  aU  those  supple  arts  of  the  courtier, 
which  Warwick  neglected  or  despised  ;  ami  if  the  last  was, 
on  great  occasions^  the  adviser  of  his  sovereign,  the  other, 
bi  ordinary  Ufe^  was  his  companion.  Warwick  owed  his 
pc^ularity  to  his  pwn  large»  open,  daring,  and  lavish 
nature.  The  subtler  Montagu  sought  to  win,  by  care  and 
paing,  what  the  oti^  obtained  without  an  effort.  He 
attended  the  various  holiday  meetings  of  the  dtizens,  where 
Warwick  was  rarely  seen.  He  was  smooth-spoken  and 
courteous  to  his  equals,  and  generally  aHabla,  though  with 
constraint,  to  his  inferiors.  He  was  a  close  observer^  and 
not  without  that  genius  for  intrigue,  which  in  rude  ages 
passes  for  U^e  talent  of  a  statesman.  And  yet  in  that 
thorough  knpwiedge  pi  the  habits  and  tastes  ot  the  great 
nuiss,  which  gives  wi^om  to  a  ruler,  he  was  far  inferior  to 
the  Earl.  .  In  common  with  his  brother,  be  was  gifted  with 
the  miyesty  of  mien  which  imposes  on  the  eye,  and  hi&port 
and  countenance  were  such  as  became  the  prodigal  expense 
of  velvet,  minever,  goki^  and  jewels,  by  which  the  gorgeous 
magnates  of  the  day  communicated  to  their  appearance  the 
arrogant  splendour  of  their,  power.  "  Young  gentleman," 
said  the  Earl,  after  eyeing  with  some  attention  the  con^ly 
archer,  "  I  am  pleased  that  you  bear  the  name  of  Nevile. 
Vouchsafe  to  inform  me  to  what  scion  of  our  house  we  are 
this  day  kidebted  for  t^ie  credit  with  which  you  have 
upborne  its  oogniaance  ?  "     . 

"  I  fear,"  answered  the  youth,  with  a  slight,  but  not 
ungraceful  hesitation,  "  that  my  Lord  of  Montagu  and 
Northumberland  will  hardly  forgive  the  presumption  with 
which  I  have  intruded  upon  this  assembly  a  name  borne  by 
nobles  so  illustrious,  especially  if  it  belong  to  those  less 
fortunate  branches  of  his  family  wjiich  have  taken  a 
different  Jide  from  himself  in  the  iate  unhappy  coromotions« 
My  father  was  Sir  Guy  Nevile,  of  Arsdale,  in  Westmore- 
land." 

Lord  Montagu's  lip  lost  its  gracious  smile-rhe  glanced 
quickly  at  the  courtiers  round  him,  and  said,  ^avely— *-"  I 
grieve  to  hear  IL  Had  I  known  this,  certes  my  gipsire  had 
still  beefi  five  nobles  jtb^  richer.  It  becomes  not  onc^  fresh 
from  the  favour  of  King  Edward  IV.,  to  show  countenajice 
to  the  sonol  a  man,  kinsni^i  though  he  w^,  who  bori^  arms 
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for  the  usurpers  of  Lancaster.  I  pray  thee,  sir,  to  doff, 
henceforth,  a  badge  dedicated  only  to  the  service  of  Royal 
York.     No  more,  young  man  ;  we  may  not  listen  to  the  son 

of  Sir  Guy  Nevile, Sirs,  shall  we  ride  to  see  how  the 

Londoners  thrive  at  quarter-staff  ?  " 

With  that,  Montagu,  deigning  no  further  regard  at  Nevile, 
wheeled  his  palfrey  towards  a  distant  part  of  the  ground, 
to  which  the  multitude  was  already  pressing  its  turbulent 
and  noisy  way. 

**  Thou  art  hard  on  thy  namesake,  fair  my  lord,"  said  a 
young  noble,  in  whose  dark  auburn-hair,  aquiline  haughty 
features,  spare  but  powerful  frame,  and  inexpressible  air  of 
authority  and  command,  were  found  all  the  attributes  of 
the  purest  and  eldest  Norman  race — ^the  Patricians  of  the 
World. 

"  Dear  Raoul  de  Fulke,"  returned  Montagu,  coldly, 
'*  when  thou  hast  reached  my  age  of  thirty  and  four,  thou 
wilt  learn  that  no  man's  fortune  casts  so  broad  a  shadow 
as  to  shelter  from  the  storm  the  victims  of  a  fallen 
cause." 

"  Not  so  would  say  thy  bold  brother,"  answered  Raoul  de 
Fulke,  with  a  slight  curl  of  his  proud  lip.  "  And  I  hold,  with . 
him,  that  no  king  is  so  sacred  that  We  should  render  to  his 
resentments  our  own  kith  and  kin.  God's  wot,  whosoever 
wears  the  badge,  and  springs  from  the  stem,  of  Raoul  de 
Fulke,  shall  never  find  me  question  overmuch  whether  his 
father  fought  for  York  or  Lancaster." 

"  Hush,  rash  babbler  I  "  said  Montagu,  laughing  gently  ; 
"  what  would  King  Edward  say  if  this  speech  reached  his 
ears?  Our  friend,"  added  the  courtier,  turning  to  the  rest, 
"  in  vain  would  bar  the  tide  of  change;  and  in  this  our  New 
England,  begirt  with  new  men  and  new  fashions,  affect  the 
feudal  baronage  of  the  worn-out  Norman.  But  thou  art  a 
gallant  knight,  De  Fulke,  though  a  poor  courtier." 

"  The  saints  keep  me  so,"  returned  De  Fulke.  "  From 
over-gluttony,  from  over  wine-bibbing,  from  cringing  to  a 
king's  leman,  from  quaking  at  a  king's  frown,  from  un- 
bonneting  to  a  greasy  mob,  from  marrying  an  old  crone 
for  vile  gold,  may  the  saints  ever  keep  Raoul  de  Fulke  and 
his  sons  1     Amen  I  " 

This  speech,  in  which  every  sentence  struck  its  stinging 
satire  into  one  or  other  of  the  listeners,  was  succeeded  by 
an  awkward  silence,  which  Montagu  was  the  first  to 
break. 

"  Pardieu  I  "  he  said,  "  when  did  Lord  Hastings  leave 
us  ?  and  what  fair  face  can  have  lured  the  truant  ?  " 

"  He  left  us  suddenly  on  the  archery-ground,"  answered 
the  young  Lovell.  "  But  as  well  might  we  track  the  breeze 
to  the  rose,  as  Lord  William's  sigh  to  maid  or  matron." 

While  thus  conversed  the  cavaliers,  and  their  plumes 
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waved,  and  their  mantles  glittered  along  the  broken  ground^ 
Marmaduke  Nevile's  eye  pursued  the  horsemen  with  all 
that  bitter  feeling  of  wounded  pride  and  impotent  resent- 
ment with  which  Youth  regards  the  first  insult  it  receives 
from  Power. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  BROKEN   GITTERN 

Rousing  himself  from  his  indignant  reverie,  Marmaduke 
Nevile  followed  one  of  the  smaller  streams  into  which  the 
crowd  divided  itself  on  dispersing  from  the  archery-ground, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  a  part  of  the  holiday  scene 
appropriated  to  diversions  less  manly,  but  no  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  period^  than  those  of  the  staff  and  arrow. 
Beneath  an  awning,  under  which  an  itinerant  landlord 
dispensed  cakes  and  ale,  the  humorous  Bourdour  (the  most 
vulgar  degree  of  minstrel,  or  rather  tale-teller,)  collected 
his  clownish  audience,  while  seated  by  themselves — apart, 
but  within  hearing — two  harpers,  in  the  King's  livery,  con- 
soled each  other  for  the  popularity  of  their  ribald  rival,  by 
wise  reflections  on  the  base  nature  of  common  folk. 
Farther  on,  Marmaduke  started  to  behold  what  seemed 
to  him  the  heads  of  giants  at  least  six  yards  high  ;  but  on  a 
nearer  approach,  these  formidable  apparitions  resolved 
themselves  to  a  company  of  dancers  upon  stilts.  There, 
one  joculator  exhibited  the  antics  of  his  well-tutored  ape 
— there,  another  eclipsed  the  attractions  of  the  baboon  by 
a  marvellous  horse,  that  beat  a  tabor  with  his  fore  feet — 
there  the  more  sombre  Tregetour,  before  a  table  raised  upon 
a  lofty  stage,  promised  to  cut  off  and  refix  the  head  of  a 
sad-faced  little  boy,  who,  in  the  meantime,  was  preparing 
his  mortal  frame  for  the  operation  by  apparently  larding 
himself  with  sharp  knives  and  bodkins.  Each  of  these 
wonder-dealers  found  his  separate  group  of  admirers,  and 
great  was  the  delight  and  loud  the  laughter  in  the  pastime- 
ground  of  old  Cockaigne. 

While  Marmaduke,  bewildered  by  this  various  bustle, 
stared  around  him,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  young  maiden, 
in  evident  distress,  struggling  in  vain  to  extricate  herself 
from  a  troop  of  timbrel  girls,  or  tymbesteres  (as  they  were 
popularly  called,)  who  surrounded  her  with  mocking 
gestures,  striking  their  instruments  to  drown  her  remon- 
strances, and  dancing  about  her  in  a  ring  at  every  effort 
towards  escape.  The  girl  was  modestly  attired,  as  one  of 
the  humbler  ranks,  and  her  wimple  in  much  concealed  her 
countenance ;    but   there  was,   despite  her  strange  and 
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undignified  situation  and  evident  alarm,  a  sort  of  qnlet, 
earnest  self-possession — an  e£fori  to  hide  her  terror,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  better  and  more  womanly  feelings  of  tier 
persecutors.  In  the  intervals  of  silence  from  their  clamour, 
her  voice,  though  low,  clear,  well-tuned,  and  impressive, 
forcibly  arrested  the  attention  of  young  NevUe  ;  for  at  that 
day,  even  more  than  this,  (sufficiently  apparent  as  it  now  is,) 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  in  the  intonation,  the  accent^ 
the  modulation  of  voice,  between  the  better  bred  and  better 
educated,  and  the  inferior  classes.  But  this  difference,  so 
iU  according  with  her  dress  and  position,  only  served  to 
heighten  more  the  bold  insolence  of  the  musical  Bacchantes, 
who,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober,  formed  the  most 
immoral  nuisance  attendant  on  the  sports  of  the  time,  and 
whose  hardy  license  and  peculiar  sisterhood  might  tempt 
the  antiquarian  to  search  for  their  origin  amongst  the  relics 
of  ancient  Paganism,  And  now,  to  increase  the  girl's 
distress,  some  half  score  dl  dissolute  apprentices  and 
journeymen  suddenly  broke  into  the  ring  of  the  Masnads, 
and  were  accosting  her  with  yet  more  alarming  insults, 
when  Marmaduke,  pushing  them  aside,  strode  to  her  assist- 
ance. "  How  now,  ye  lewd  varlets  I — ye  make  me  blush 
for  my  countrymen  in  the  face  of  day  I  Are  these  the 
sports  of  merry  England — these  your  manly  contests — to 
strive  which  can  best  affront  a  poor  maid  ?  Out  on  ye, 
cuUions  and  bezonians  I — Cling  to  me^  gentle  demzell, 
and  fear  not.     Whither  shall  I  lead  thee  ?  " 

The  apprentices  were  not,  however,  so  easily  daunted. 
Two  of  them  approached  to  the  rescue,  £U)urisliing  their 
bludgeons  about  their  heads  with  formidable  gestures — 
"  Ho,  ho  I  "  cried  one,  "  what  right  hast  thou  to  stq> 
between  the  hunters  and  the  doe  ?  The  young  quean  Is  too 
much  honoured  by  a  kiss  Irom  a  bold  'prentice  erf  London." 

Marmaduke  stepped  back,  and  drew  the  small  dagger 
which  then  formed  the  only  habitual  weapon  of  a  f^ntle^ 
man.*  This  movement,  discomposing  his  mantle,  brought 
the  silver  arrow  he  had  won,  (which  was  placed  in  his  girdle) 
in  full  view  of  the  assailants.  At  the  same  time  they 
caught  sight  of  the  badge  on  his  hat.  These  intimidated 
their  ardour  more  than  the  drawn  poniard. 

"  A  NevUe  !  "  said  one,  retreating.  "  And  the  joUy  marks- 
man who  beat  Nick  Alwyn,"  said  the;  other,  lowering  his 
bludgeon,  and  dofifing  his  cap-  "  Grentle  sir,  forgive  us,  we 
knew  not  your  quality.  But  as  for  the  girl — ^your  gallantry 
misleads  you." 

"  The  Wizard's  daughter  I  ha  I  ha  I — the  Imp  of  Dark- 
ness I  "  screeched  the  timbrel  girls,  tossing. up  their  instru- 
ments, and  catching  them  again  on.  the  points  of  their 
fingers.  "  She  has  enchanted  him  with  her  glamour.  Foul 
♦  Swords  were  not  worn,  in  peace,  at  that  period. 
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is  fair  I  Foul  fare  Uiee»  young  springal,  if  thou  go  to  the  nets. 
Shadow  and  gobTin  to  gobhn  and  shadow  !  Flesh  and  blood 
to  blood  and  flesh  I  " — and  dancing  round  him,  with  wanton 
looks  and  bare  anns,  and  gossamer  robes  that  hniisbed  him 
as  they  circled,  they  chanted—^ 

"  Come  kiss  me^  my  darling. 
Warm  kisses  I  trade  for ; 
Wine,  music,  and  kisses — 

What  dse  was  life  made  f or  I " 

With  some  difficulty,  and  with  a  disgust  which  was  not 
altogetiiier  without  a  superatitious  fear  of  the  strange  words 
and  the  outlandish  aj^^arance  of  these  loathsome  Daiilahs, 
Marmaduke  broke  from  the  ring  with  his  Hew  charge ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  NevUe  and  the  maiden  'found  them- 
selves, unmolested  and  unpursued,  in  a  deserted  quarter 
of  the  ground  ;  but  still  the  scream  of  the  timbrel  gfrls,  as 
they  hurried,  wfaeeUng  and  dancing,  into  the  distance,  was 
borne  ominoutiiy  to  &e  young  man's  ear — "  Ha,  ha  I  the 
witch  and  her  lover !  Foul  is  fair  I — foul  is  fair  I  Shadow 
to  goblin,  ^Un  to  shadow — and  the  Devflr  wHf  have  his 
own  I  " 

"  And  what  mischance,  my  poor  ^1,"  asked  the  Nevile, 
sootfaingfy,  "  bnmgM  thee  into  such  evil  company  1  ** 

"  I  know  not,  fair  sir,"  said  the  girl,  slowly  recovwrthg 
borself ;  "  but  my  father  is  poor,  and  I  heard  on  these  holi- 
day occasions  one  irtio  had  some  slight  skill  on  the  gittern 
might  win  a  few  groats  from  the  courtesy  of  the  bystanders. 
So  I  stole  out  with  my  serving-woman,  and  had  already  got 
more  than  I  dared  hope,  when  those  wicked  timbrel  players 
came  round  nie^  and  accused  me  of  taking  the  money  from 
th^n.  And  then  they  called  an  offlcer  of  the  ground,  who 
asked  me  my  name  and  holdtog ;  so  when  1  answered,  they 
called  my  father  9r  wizard,  and  the  man  broke  my  poor 
gitteni*-^ee  1^'*— ^and  she  held  it  up,  with  hitvoeent  sorrow 
In  her  eyes,  yet  a  half  smUe  <»i  her  lips — '*  and  they  soon 
drove  poor  old  Madge  from  my  slde^  uid  I  knew  no  more 
till  you,  worshipful  sir,  took  pity  on  me." 

"  But  why,"  asked  the  )^vile,  "  did  they  give  to  your 
father  sb  unholy  a  name  t " 

''  Alas^  sir  f  he  is  a  great  sch^«p,  who  has  spent  his  means 
in  studying  what  he  says  will  one  day  be  of  good  to  the 
peopte." 

"  Humph  I "  said  Marmaduke,  who  had  all  the  super- 
stitlons/of  his  time,  who  lookedupon  a  scholar,  unless  in  the 
Churdi,  with  mingled  awe  and  abhorrence,  and  who, 
therefore,  was  but  ill  satisfied  with  the  girl's  artless 
answer, — 

"  Humph  I  yoiu"  father — ^but " — checking  what  he  was 
about,  perhaps  harshly,  to  say,  as  he  caught  the  bright  eyes 
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and  arch  intelligent  face  lifted  to  his  own — **  but  it  is  hard 
to  punish  the  child  for  the  father's  errors." 

"  Errors,  sir  1  '*  repeated  the  damsel,  proudly,  and  with 
a  slight  disdain  in  her  face  and  voice.  "  But  yes.  Wisdom 
is  ever,  perhaps,  the  saddest  Error  I  " 

This  remark  was  of  an  order  superior  in  intellect  to  those 
which  had  preceded  it :  it  contrasted  with  the  sternness  of 
experience  the  simplicity  of  the  child  ;  and  of  such  contrasts, 
indeed,  was  that  character  made  up.  For  with  a  sweet,  an 
infantine  change  of  tone  and  countenance,  she  added,  aiter 
a  short  pause — "  They  took  the  money  I — ^the  gittem, — see, 
they  left  that,  when  they  had  made  it  useless." 

"  I  cannot  mend  the  gittern,  but  I  can  refill  the  gipsire," 
said  Marmaduke. 

The  girl  coloured  deeply.  **  Nay,  sir,  to  earn  is  not  to 
beg." 

Marmaduke  did  not  heed  this  answer,  for  as  they  were 
now  passing  by  the  stunted  trees,  under  which  sat  several 
revellers,  who  looked  up  at  him  from  their  cups  and 
tankards,  some  with  sneering,  some  with  grave  looks,  he 
began,  more  seriously  than  in  his  kindly  impulse  he  had 
hitherto  done,  to  consider  the  appearance  it  must  have,  to  be 
thus  seen  walking,  in  public,  with  a  girl  of  inferior  degree, 
and  perhaps  doubtful  repute.  Even  in  our  own  day,  such 
an  exhibition  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious,  and  in 
that  day,  when  ranks  and  classes  were  divided  with  iron 
demarcations,  a  young  gallant,  whose  dress  bespoke  him  of 
gentle  quality,  with  one  of  opposite  sex,  and  belonging  to 
the  humbler  orders,  in  broad  day  too,  was  far  more  open  to 
censure.  The  blood  mounted  to  his  brow,  and  halting 
abruptly,  he  said,  in  a  dry  and  altered  voice, — *'  My  good 
damsel,  you  are  now,  I  think,  out  of  danger ;  it  would  ill 
beseem  you,  so  young  and  so  comely,  to  go  further  with  one 
not  old  enough  to  be  your  protector,  so,  in  God's  name, 
depart  quickly,  and  remember  me  when  you  buy  your  new 
gittem — ^poor  child  I  "  So  saying,  he  attempted  to  place  a 
piece  of  money  in  her  hand.  She  put  it  back,  and  the  coin 
fell  on  the  ground. 

"  Nay,  this  is  foolish,"  said  he. 

"  Alas,  sir  !  "  said  the  girl  gravely,  "  I  see  well  that  you 
are  ashamed  of  your  goodness.  But  my  father  begs  not. 
And  once — ^but  that  matters  not." 

"  Once  what  ?  "  persisted  Marmaduke,  interested  in  her 
manner,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Once,"  said  the  girl,  drawing  herself  up,  and  with  an 
expression  that  altered  the  whole  character  of  her  face — 
**  the  beggar  ate  at  my  father's  gate.  He  is  a  bom  gentle- 
man and  a  knight's  son." 

'*  And  what  reduced  him  thus  ?  " 

"  I  have  said,"  answered  the  girl,  simply,  yet  with  the 
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same  half  scorn  on  her  lip  that  it  had  before  betrayed — 
"  he  is  a  scholar,  and  thought  more  of  others  than  himself," 

"  I  never  saw  any  good  come  to  a  gentleman  from  those 
accursed  books/'  said  the  Nevile  ;  "  fit  only  for  monks  and 
shavelings.  But  still,  for  your  father's  sake,  though  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  poorness  of  the  gift " 

'*  No^Cxod  be  with  you,  sir,  and  reward  you/'  She 
stopped  short,  drew  her  wimple  round  her  face,  and  was 
gone.  Nevile  felt  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  remorse 
and  disapproval  at  having  suffered  her  to  quit  him  while 
there  was  yet  any  chance  of  molestation  or  annoyance,  and 
his  eye  followed  her  till  a  group  of  trees  veiled  her  from  his 
view. 

The  young  maiden  slackened  her  pace  as  she  found  her- 
self alone  under  the  leafless  boughs  of  the  dreary  pollards ; — 
a  desolate  spot,  made  melancholy  by  dull  swamps,  half  over- 
grown with  rank  verdure,  through  which  forced  its  clogged 
way  the  shallow  Brook  that  now  gives  its  name  (though 
its  waves  are  seen  no  more)  to  one  of  the  main  streets  in  the 
most  polished  quarters  of  the  metropolis.  Upon  a  mound 
formed  by  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  dwarfed  and  gnome-like 
oak,  she  sat  down,  and  wept.  In  our  earlier  years,  most  of 
us  may  remember,  that  there  was  one  day  which  made  an 
epoch  in  life — the  day  that  separated  Childhood  from 
Youth  ;  for  that  day  seems  not  to  come  gradually  but  to  be 
a  sudden  crisis,  an  abrupt  revelation.  The  buds  of  the  heart 
open  to  close  no  more.  Such  a  day  was  this  in  that  girl's 
fate.  But  the  day  was  not  yet  gone  I  That  morning,  when 
she  dressed  for  her  enterprise  of  filial  love,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  Sibyll  Warner  felt  that  she  was  fair — who  shall 
say,  whether  some  innocent,  natural  vanity  had  not  blended 
with  the  deep,  devoted  earnestness,  which  saw  no  shame 
in  the  act  by  which  the  child  could  aid  the  father.  Perhaps 
she  might  have  smiled  to  listen  to  old  Madge's  praises  of  her 
winsome  face— old  Madge's  predictions  that  the  face  and  the 
gittem  would  not  lack  admirers  on  the  gay  ground.  Per- 
haps some  indistinct,  vague  forethoughts  of  the  Future  to 
which  the  sex  will  deem  itself  to  be  bom,  might  have  caused 
the  cheek — ^no,  not  to  blush,  but  to  take  a  rosier  hue,  and 
the  pulse  to  beat  quicker,  she  knew  not  why.  At  all  events, 
to  that  ground  went  the  young  Sibyll,  cheerful,  and  almost 
^^PPyt  ^  ber  inexperience  of  actual  life,  and  sure,  at  least, 
that  youth  and  Innocence  sufficed  to  protect  from  insult. 
And  now  she  sat  down  under  the  leafless  tree,  to  weep  ;  and 
in  those  bitter  tears,  childhood  itself  was  laved  from  her 
soul  for  ever. 

"  What  ailest  thou^  maiden  ?  "  asked  a  deep  voice ;  and 
she  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  her  shoulder.  She  looked  up  in 
t^Tor  and  confusion,  but  it  was  no  form  or  face  to  inspire 
alarm  that  met  her  eye.     It  was  a  cavalier,  holding  by  the 
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rein  a  liimrse  richly  caparisoned^  and  tbcmgh  bis  dress  -was 
plainer  ^and  tess  exaggerated  than  that  usually  worn  by 
men  of  rank,  its  materials  were  those  which  the  sumptuary 
laws  (constantly  broken,  indeed,  as  such  laws  ever  must 
be,)  confined  to  nobles.  Though  his  surooat  was  but  of 
doth,  and  the  colour  dark  and  sober,  it  was  woven  in  foreign 
looms — an  unpatriotic  luxury,  atove  the  degree  of  knight — 
and  edged  deep  with  the  costliest  sables.  The  hilt  of  the 
dagger  suspended  round  his  breast,  was  but  of  ivory, 
curiously  wrought,  but  the  scabbard  was  sown  with  large 
pearls.  For  the  rest,  the  stranger  was  of  ordinary  stature, 
weU  knit,  and  active  rather  than  powerful,  and  ol  that  age 
(about  thirty-five)  which  may  be  called  the  second  prime  of 
man.  His  face  was  far  less  haiidsome  tirni  Maraiaduke 
Nevfle's,  but  Infinitely  more  expressive,  both  of  intelligence 
and  command,  the  features  straight  and  shaip,  the  com- 
plexion clear  and  pale,  and  under  the  bright  grey  eyes  a 
dark  shade  spoke  either  of  dissipation  or  of  thougkL 

'*  What  ailest  thou,  maiden  ?  weepest  thou  some  faithless 
lover  t  Tush  I  love  renews  itself  in  youth,  as  fiower  sue* 
ceeds  flower  in  spring." 

Sib3il  made  no  reply ;  she  rose,  and  moved  a  few  paces, 
then  arrested  her  steps  and  looked  around  her.  Sli^  had 
lost  aU  due  to  her  way  homeward,  and  she  saw  with  horror, 
in  the  distance,  the  hateful  timbrel  girls,  followed  by  the 
rabble,  and  weaving  their  strange  dances  towards  the 
spot. 

**  Dost  thou  fear  me,  diild  ?  there  is  no  cause,"  said  Hie 
stranger,  following  her,  "  Again,  I  say,  '  What  ailest 
thou  ? ' " 

This  ttee  his  voice  was  that  of  command,  and  the  poor 
girl  involuntarily  obeyed  it.  She  related  her  misfortunes, 
her  persecution  by  the  tymbesteres,  her  escape — thanks  to 
the  Nevile's  courtesy — her  separation  from  her  attendant, 
and  her  uncertahtty  as  to  the  way  she  should  pursue. 

The  nobleman  listened  with  interest :  he  was  a  man  sated 
and  wearied  by  pleasure  and  the. world,  iand  the  evident 
innocence  of  Sibyll  was  a  novdty  to  his  experience,  whUe 
the  contrast  between  her  language  and  her  dress  moved  his 
curiosity.  "  And,"  said  he,  "  thy  protector  left  thee,  his 
work  half  done  ;  fie  on  his  diivalry  1  But  I,  doaizell,  wear 
the  ^m's  of  knighthood,  and  to  succour  the  distressed  is  a 
duty  my  oath  will  not  let  me  swerve  ttttoL  I  will  ^de 
thee  home,  for  I  know  well  aU  the  purlieus  of  this  evil  den  of 
London.  Thon  hast  but  to  name  the  suburb  in  which  thy 
father  dwells." 

Sibyll  involuntarily  raised  her  wimple,  lifted  her  beautiful 
eyes  to  the  stranger,  in  bewildered  gratitude  and  surprise. 
Her  diildhood  had  passed  in  a  court — her  eye,  aocustDnued 
to  ranky  at  once  perceived  the  Mgh  degree  of  the  speatar ; 
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the  contrast  between  tills  unexpected  aad  ddicate  gsdlantry^ 
and  Uie  condes^encUng  tone  and  abrupt  desertion  of  Mar« 
maduke,  affected  hev  again  to  tears. 

*'  Ah,  wershipM  sir  1  "  Mie  said,  falterhigiy^  **  what  can 
reward  thee  for  this  unlooked^or  goodness  ?  '* 

**  One  innocent  smile^  sweet  virgin  t-^fov  such  FlI  be 
sworn  thon  art." 

He  did  not  offer  her  bis  hand,  but  hanging  the  gold* 
enamelled  rein  over  his  arm,  walked  by  her  side ;  and  a  few 
words  sufficing  for  his  guicbince,  led  her  across  the  ground, 
through  tlie  very  midst  of  the  throng.  He  felt  «one  of  the 
young  shame,  the  ingenuous  scruples  of  Marmaduke,  at  the 
gaze  he  encountered,  thus  eompanioned.  But  Silyyll  noted 
that  ever  and  anon  bonnet  and  cap  were  raised  as  they 
passed  alohg,  and  the  respectful  murmur  of  the  vulgar,  who 
had  so  lately  jeered  her  anguish,  taught  her  the  immeasur- 
able distance  in  men's  esteem,  between  Poverty  shielded  but 
by  Virtue,  and  Poverty  protected  by  Power. 

But  suddenly  a  gaudy  tinsel ^  group  broke  throng  the 
crowd,  and  wheeling  round  their  path,  the  foremost  of  them 
darin^y  approached  the  nobleman,  and  looking  full  into 
his  disdainful  face,  exclaimed—'*  TYadest  thou,  too,  for 
kisses  ?  Ha  I  ha  I — life  is  short— ^the  witch  ts  outwi  t^ehed  by 
thee  1  But  witchcraft  and  death  go  together,  as  perad^ 
venture,  thou  may  est  learn  at  the  last,  sleek  wooer/'  Then 
darting  ofl,  and  heading  her  painted,  tawdry  tiirong,  the 
timbrel  glri  sprang  Into  the  crowd,  and  vanished.* 

This  incident  produced  no  effect  upon  the  strong  and 
cynical  intellect- of  the  stranger.  Without  alhision  to  it, 
he  continued  to  converse  with  his  young  compatrfon,  and 
artfully  to  draw  out  her  own  singular  but  energetic  and 
gifted  mind.  He  grew  more  than  interested,  he  was  both 
touched  and  surprised.  His  manner  became  yet  more 
respectful,  his  voice  more  subdued  and  soft. 

On  what  hazards  turhs  our  fate  I  Oh  that  day — a  little, 
and  SibyQ's  pure,  but  sensitive  heart  had,  perhaps,  been 
given  to  the  young  Nevile.  He  had  defended  and  saved 
her ;  he  was  fairer  than  the  stranger,  lie  was  more  of  her 
own  years,  and  nearer  to  her  hi  station  ;  but  in  showing 
himself  asham&d  to  be  seen  with  her,  he  had  galled  her 
heart,  and  moved  the  Mttcr  tears  of  her  pride.  What  had. 
the  stranger  done  t  Nothing,  but  reconciled  the  wounded 
delicacy  to  itself ;  and  suddenly  he  became  to  her  one  ever 
to  be  remembered — wondered  at — perhaps  more.  They 
reached  an  obscure  suburb,  and  parted  at  the  threshold 
of  a  Urge,  gloomy,  ruinous  house*  which  Sibyll  indicated  as 
her  father's  home. 

The  girl  lingered  before  the  porch ;  and  the  stranger 
gazed,  with  the  passionless  admiration  which  some  fair 
object  of  art  produces  on  one  who  has  refined  his  taste,  but 
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who  has  survived  enthusiasm,  upon  the  downcast  cheek  that 
blushed  beneath  his  gaze — "  Farewell  I  "  he  said  ;  and  the 
girl  looked  up  wistfully.  He  might,  without  vanity,  have 
supposed,  that  look  to  imply  what  the  lip  did  not  dare  to  say 
— "  And  shall  we  meet  no  more  ?  " 

But  he  turned  away,  with  formal  though  courteous 
salutation  ;  and  as  he  remounted  his  steed,  and  rode  slowly 
towards  the  interior  of  the  city,  he  muttered  to  himself,  with 
a  melancholy  smUe  upon  his  lips — "  Now  might  the  grown 
infant  make  to  himself  a  new  toy  ;  but  an  innocent  heart  is 
a  brittle  thing,  and  one  false  vow  can  break  it.  Pretty 
maiden,  I  like  thee  well  eno'  not  to  love  thee.  So,  as  my 
young  Scotch  minstrel  sings  and  prays, 

"  drist  keep  these  birdis  bright  in  bowers. 
Sic  peril  lies  in  paramours  I  "  ♦ 

We  must  now  return  to  Marmaduke.  On  leaving  Sibyll, 
and  retracing  his  steps  towards  the  more  crowded  quarter 
of  the  space,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  encountering 
Nicholas  Alwyn,  escorted  in  triumph  by  a  legion  of  roaring 
apprentices  from  the  victory  he  had  just  obtained  over  six 
competitors  at  the  quarter-staff. 

When  the  cortege  came  up  to  Marmaduke,  Nicholas 
halted,  and  fronting  his  attendants,  said,  with  the  same  cold 
and  formal  stiffness  that  had  characterised  him  from  the 
beginning — "  I  thank  you,  lads,  for  yoiu*  kindness.  It  is 
your  own  triumph.  All  I  cared  for  was  to  show  that  you 
London  boys  are  able  to  keep  up  your  credit  in  these  days, 
when  there's  little  luck  in  a  yard  measure  if  the  same  hand 
cannot  bend  a  bow,  or  handle  cold  steel.  But  the  less  we 
think  of  the  strife  when  we  are  in  the  stall,  the  better  for 
our  pouch.  And  so  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
it,  until  I  get  a  Ware  of  my  own,  when  the  more  of  ye  that 
like  to  talk  of  such  matters  the  better  ye  will  be  welcome, — 
always  provided  ye  be  civil  customers,  who  pay  on  the  nail, 
for  as  the  saw  saith,  '  Ell  and  tell  makes  the  crypt  swell.' 
For  the  rest  thanks  are  due  to  this  brave  gentleman, 
Marmaduke  Nevile,  who,  though  the  son  of  a  knight- 
banneret,  who  never  furnished  less  to  the  battlefield  than 
fifty  men-at-arms,  has  condescended  to  take  part  and  parcel 
in  the  sports  of  us  peaceful  London  traders  ;  and  if  ever  you 
can  do  him  a  kind  turn — for  turn  and  tiu-n  is  fair  play — 
why  you  will,  I  answer  for  it.  And  so  one  cheer  for  old 
London,  and  anoftier  for  Marmaduke  Nevile.  Here  goes  1 
Hurrah,  my  lads  I  "    And  with  this  pithy  address  Nicholas 

♦  A  Scotch  poet,  in  I*ord  Hailes's  Collection,  has  the  following 
lines  in  the  very  pretty  poem  called  "  Peril  in  Paramours :  "— 
''Wherefore  I  pray,  in  tenuTS  short, 
Christ  keep  these  birdis  bright  in  bowers, 
-      -abe  lo^  ....    -p. 


Pra  false  lovers  and  thdr  disport, 
Sic  peril  lies  in  paramours.*' 
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Alwyn  took  off  his  cap  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  shouts, 
which,  being  duly  performed,  he  bowed  stiffly  to  his  com-* 
panions,  who  departed  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  coming. to 
the  side  of  Nevile,  the  two  walked  on  to  a  neighbouring 
booth,  where,  undier  a  rude  awning,  and  over  a  flagon  ol 
dary,  they  were  soon  immersed  in  the  confidentiid  com- 
munications each  had  to  give  and  receive. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  TRADER  AND  THE  OENTLE  ;  OR,  THE  CHANGING 
GENERATION 

"  No,  my  dear  foster-brother,"  said  the  Nevile,  "  I  do  not 
yet  comprehend  the  choice  you  have  made.  You  were 
reared  and  brought  up  with  such  careful  book-lere,  not  only 
to  read  and  to  write — the  which,  save  the  mark  I  I  hold  to 
be  labour  enow — ^but  chop  Latin  and  logic  and  theology 
with  St.  Aristotle  (is  not  that  his  hard  name  ?)  into  the 
bargain,  and  all  because  you  had  an  uncle  of  high  note  in 
Holy  Church.  I  cannot  say  I  would  be  a  shaveling  myself  ; 
but  surely  a  monk,  with  the  hope  of  preferment,  is  a  nobler 
calling  to  a  lad  of  spirit  and  ambition  than  to  stand  out  at 
a  door  and  cry, '  Buy,  buy  ' — *  What  d'ye  lack  ' — to  spend 
youth  as  a  Flat-cap,  and  drone  out  manhood  in  measuring 
doth,  hammering  metals,  or  weighing  out  spices  ?  '' 

"  Fair  and  softly.  Master  Marmaduke,"  said  Alwyn, 
"  you  will  understand  ntie  better  anon.  My  uncle,  the  sub- 
prior,  died — some  say  of  austerities,  others  of  ale — that 
matters  not ;  he  was  a  learned  man  and  a  cunning.  '  Nephew 
Nicholas,'  said  he  on  his  death-bed, '  think  twice  before  you 
tie  yourself  up  to  the  cloister;  it's  ill  leaping  now-a-days  in 
a  sackdotb  bag.  If  a  pious  man  be  moved  to  the  cowl  by 
holy  devotion,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but 
If  he  tidce  to  the  Church  as  a  caUing,  and  wish  to  march 
a-head  like  his  fellows,  these  times  show  him  a  prettier  path 
to  distinction.  The  nobles  begin  to  get  the  best  things  for 
themselves ;  and  a  learned  monk,  if  he  is  Uie  son  of  a  yeo- 
man, cannot  hope,  without  a  speciality  of  grace,  to  become 
abbot  or  bishop.  The  King,  whoever  he  be,  must  be  so 
drained  by  his  wars,  that  he  has  little  land  or  gold  to 
bestow  on  his  favourites ;  but  his  gentry  turn  an  eye  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  and  the 
King  wish  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  gentry.  This 
is  not  all';  there  are  free  opinions  afloat.  The  house  of 
Lancaster  has  lost  ground,  by  its  persecutions  and  burnings. 
Men  d^ire  not  Openly  resist,  but  they  treasure  up  recollec- 
tions^ of  a  fried  grandfather,  of  a  roasted  cousin  ;  recollec* 
tions  which  have  done  much  damage  to  the  Henries,  and 
will  shake  Holy  Churdi  itself  one  of  these  days.     The 
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LolliU*ds  lie  hid,  but  Lonardism  will  never  (fiei  There  Is  a 
new  dass  rising  tmain,  where  a  little  learning  goes,  a  great 
way»  if  mixed  wtth  spirit  and  sense.  Thou  likest  broad 
pieces^  Und  a  creditable  name — go  to  London  and<  be  a 
Trader.  London  begins  to  decide  wha  shall  wear  the  ctiown, 
and  the  traders  to  decide  what  king  London^  shall  befriend* 
Wherefore,  cut  thy  trace  from  the  dolster,  and  take  thy 
road  to  the  shop.'  The  next  day  my  uncle  gave  up  the 
ghost.  They  had  better  clary  than  this  at  the  convent^  I 
must  own.     But  every  stope  has  its  flaw." 

"  Yet,"  said  Marmaduke,  **  if  you  took  distaste  to  the 
cowl,  from  reatons  that  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of,  but 
which  seem  to  my  poor  &ead  very  bad  ones,  seeing  that  the 
Chureh  is  as  mighty  as  ever,  and  King  Edward  is.po  friend 
to  the  Lollards,  aad  that  your  uncle  himself  was  at  least  a 
sub-prior " 

"  Had  he  been  son  to, a  baron,  he  had  beeq  a  eardinal,'' 
intevrupted  Nicholas,  "  fet  his  bead  was  the  longest  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  north  country.i  But.  gf».  on ;  you 
would  say  my  father  w«3  a  sturdy  yeonum^  and  I  might  have 
followed  his  calling  ?  "         . 

"  You  hit  thie  mark.  Master  Nicholas." 

"  Hout, — men.  I  crave  paydon  of  yonr  rank,  Mast^ 
Nevfle*.  But  a. yeoman 'l^  bom  a  yeojpgn,,  aind  he  dies  a 
yeoman-*^!  think  it  better  to  die  Lord  M^ypr.oj^  Lp^don; 
and  so  I  graved  my  merther'^  Nessii^  and  Leav^^  and  a  part 
of  the  old  hyde  Jias  been  sold  to  pay  for  the,  first  st^  tp  the 
red  gown,  which  I  need  not  say  nrast  be  thajt  of  therFlat- 
eap.  I  have  already  taken  my  degree,  and  no  Ipnger  wear 
blue.  I  am  headman  to  my  master,  and  my  master  wiU  be 
sherlil  of  London." 

.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  sfdd  the  NevUe, shaking  his  head;  "yon 
were  evw  a  tall,  brave  lad,  and  would  have  n^ide  a  very 
pretty  soldier." 

^'  Thank  you,;  Master  Marmaduke»  but  I  leave  .^nt  and 
thrust  to  the  gentles.  I  have  seen  enow  af  the  life; of  the 
Retainer.  He  goes  out  on  foot  with  his  shield  and  his 
sword,  or  his  bow  and  his  quiver,  while  Sir  Knight  sits  iOn 
horseback,  armed  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  and  the  arrow 
dants  off  from  rider  and  horse,  as  a  stone  from  a  tree.  U 
the  retainer  is  not  sliced  and  carved  into  mineeotieat,  he 
comes  home  to  a  heap  ol  ashes,  and  a  handful  of.  acres, 
harried  andrivelled  into  a  common;  Sir  Knight  thanks 
him  for  his  valour,  but  he  does  not  build  up  his  honse ;  Sir 
Knight  gets  a  grant  from  the  King,  or  an  heiress  for  his  son, 
mid  Hob  Yeoman  turns  gisarme  and  bill  into  ploughshares. 
No,  no,  there's  no  liberty,  no  safety,  no  getting  on,  for  a  man 
who  has  no  Hghi  to  the  gold  spurs,  but  in  Ith^  igitUd  ol.his 
fdlows;  and  London  is  the  place  for  a  bom  $axon,^.like 
Nicholfui  Alwyn." 
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I  As  the  young  aspirant  tlius  littered  the  scnthnents,  which^ 

though  others  might  not  so  plainly  avow  and  shrewdly 
enforce  them,  tended  towards  that  slow  Revolution,  whtch^ 
under  all  the  iBtonny  events  that  the  superficial  record  we 
call  History  akme  deigns  to  enumerate,  was  woridng  that 
great  change  in  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people-^that 
impulsion  of  the  provincial  citywards^^that  gradual 
fbrmation  of  a  class  between  Icni^t  and  vassal — whidi 
became  first  contltluliBnaUjf  visibte  and  distinct  hi  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL,  Marmaduke  Nevile,  inly  balftregretting 
and  hatf'despisiilg  the  reasonings  of  his  foster-brother,  was 
playing  with  his  dagger,  and  glancing  at  bis  silver  arrow. 

"  Yet  you  could  still  have  enow  of  the  taU  yeoman  and  tiio 
stout  retainer  about  you  to  try  for  this  bauble,  and  to  break 
half  a  dozen  thick  heads  with  your. quarter  staff  I  "  . 

"  True/'  said  Nicholas  ;  "  you  must  recollect  we  are  only, 
as  yet,  between  the  skin  and  the  seUe — ^half  trader,  half 
retainer.  The  old  leaven  will  out : — '  Eitfa  to  Learn  the  cat  to 
the  kirn,'— *as  they  say  in  the  north.  But  that's  not  all  ^ 
a  man,  to  get  oU,  must  win  respect  from  those  who  are  to 
Jostle  him  hereafter,  and  it's  good  pc^cy  to  show  those 
roystering  yoimgsters  that  Nidc  Alwyn,  stiff  and  steady 
though  he  be,  has  the  old  En^sh  metal  in  hhn,  if  it  comes 
to  a  pinch  ;  It's  a  lesson  to  yon  lords  too,  save  your  quality, 
if  they  ever  wish  to  ride  roughshod  over  our  giiilds  and 
companim.  But  enow  of  me — Drawer,  another  stoup  of 
the  clary.  Now,  gentle  sir,  may  I  make  bold  to  adc 
news  of  yourself  ?  I  saw,  though  I  spake  not  before  of  it, 
that  my  Lord  Montagu  shewed  a  cold  face  to  his  kinsmni. 
I  know  something  of  these  great  men,  though  I  be  but  a 
small  one — ^a  dog  is  no  bad  ^de  in  the  city  he  trots 
through.^ 

"  My  dear,  foster-brother,"  said  the  Nevile :  "  you  had 
ever  more  brains  than  myself,  as  is  meet  that  you  should 
have,  since  jioa  lay  by  the  steel  casque,  which,  I  take  it,  is 
meant  as  a  substitute  lor  us  gentlemen  and  soldiers  who 
have  not  so  many  brains  to  spare ;  and  I  will  willing 
profit  by  your  counsels.  You  must  know,"  he  said, 
drawing  neai^er  to  the  table,  «id  his  frank,  hardy  iace 
assuming  a  more  earnest  expression,  "  that  thou^  my 
father.  Sir  tkiy,  at  the  instigation  of  his  chief,  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  and  of  the  Lord  Nevile,  bore  arms,  at  the 
first  lor  iCiag  Henry^ " 

"  Hush  r  hush  I  for  Henry  irf  Wifidscnr  f  '* 

**  Henry  of  Windsor  t^-^u)  be  it  I  Yet  l>etng  oonnected, 
like  the  nobles  I  have  spokm  of,  with  the  blood  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbory^  it  was  ever  with  doubt  and  misgiving,  and 
rathi^  in  the  hop^  of  ultimate  oempromfse  between  both 
parties,  i(which  tilie  EHike  of  York's  moderation  rendered 
probable,)  than,  of  the  cctennination  of  either*    But  wtaen^ 
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at  the  battle  of  York»  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  generals 
stained  their  victory  by  cruelties  which  could  not  fail  to 
close  the  door  on  all  conciliation  ;  when  the  infant  son  of 
the  Duke  himself  was  murdered,  though  a  prisoner,  in  cold 
blood ;  when  my  father's  kinsman,  the  Earli  of  Salisbury, 
was  beheaded  without  trial ;  when  the  head;  of  the  brave 
and  good  Duke,  who  had  fallen  in  the  field,  wks,  against  all 
knightly  and  kinglike  generosity,  mockingly  exposed,  like  a 
dishonoured  robber,  on  the  Gates  of  York,  my  father, 
shocked  and  revolted,  withdrew  at  once  from' the  army, 
and  slacked  not,  bit  or  spur,  till  he  found  himkelf  in  his  hall 
at  Arsdale.  His  death,  caused  partly  by  his  travail  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  together  with  his  timely  withdrawal  from 
the  enemy,  preserved  his  name  from  the  attiainder  passed 
on  the  Lords  Westmoreland  and  Nevile ;  and  my  eldest 
brother.  Sir  John,  accepted  the  King's  prober  of  pardon, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward,  and  lives  safe,  if 
obscure,  in  his  father's  halls.  Thou  knowest,  my  friend, 
that  a  younger  brother  has  but  small  honours  at  home. 
Peradventure,  in  calmer  times,  I  might  have  bowed  my 
pride  to  my  calling,  hunted  my  brother's  dogs,  flown 
his  hawks,  rented  his  Keeper's  Lodge,  ahd  gone  to 
my  grave  contented.  But  to  a  young  man,  who,  from  his 
childhood,  had  heard  the  stirring  talk  of  knights  and 
captains,  who  had  seen  valour  and  fortune  make  the  way 
to  distinction,  and  whose  ears  of  late  had  been  filled  by  the 
tales  of  wandering  minstrels  and  dissours,  with  all  the  gay 
wonders  of  Edward's  court,  such  a  life  soon  grew  distaste- 
ful. My  father,  on  his  death-bed  (like  thy  uncle,  the  Sub- 
prior,)  encouraged  me  little  to  follow  his  own  footsteps. 
'I  see,'  said  he,  '  that  King  Henry  is  too  soft  to  rule  his 
Barons,  and  Margaret  too  fierce  to  conciliate  the  Commons 
— the  only  hope  of  peace  is  in  the  settlement  of  the  House 
of  York.  Wherefore  let  not  thy  father's  errors  stand  in  the 
way  of  thy  advancement ; ' — and  therewith  he  made  his 
confessor — for  he  was  no  penman  himself,  the  worthy  old 
knight  I — indite  a  letter  to  his  great  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  commending  me  to  his  protection.  He  signed 
his  mar^,  and  set  his  seal  to  this  missive,  which  I  now  have 
at  mine  hostel,  and  died  the  same  day.  My  brother  judged 
me  too  young  then  to  quit  his  roof,  and  condemned  me  to 
bear  his  humours  till,  at  the  age  of  twentyrthree,  I  could 
bear  no  more  I  So,  having  sold  him  my  sctot  share  in  the 
heritage,  and  turned,  lilft  thee,  bad  land  into  good  nobles, — 
I  joined  a  party  of  horse  in  their  Journey  to  London,  and 
arrived  yesterday  at  Master  Sackbut's  hostelry,  in  East- 
chepe.  I  went  this  morning  to  my  Lord  of  Warwick,,  but  he 
was  gone  to  the  King's,  and  hearing  of  tfa^  many-makings 
here,  I  came  hither  for  kill-time.  A  chance  word  of  my 
Lord  Montagu,  whom  St.  Dunstan  confound,  made  me 
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conceit  that  a  feat  of  skill  with  the  cloth-yard,  might  not  ill 
preface  my  letter  to  the  great  Earl.  But,  pardie  I  it  seems 
I  reckoned  without  my  host,  and  in  seeking  to  make  my 
fortunes  too  rashly,  I  have  helped  to  mar  them."  Where- 
with he  related  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with 
Montagu. 

Nicholas  Alwyn  listened  to  him  with  friendly  and 
thoughtful  interest,  and  when  he  had  done,  spake 
thus : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  a  generous  man,  and,  though 
hot,  bears  little  malice,  except  against  those  whom  he 
deems  misthink  or  insult  him  ;  he  is  proud  of  being  looked 
up  to  as  a  protector,  especially  by  those  of  his  own  kith  and 
name.  Your  father's  letter  wiQ  touch  the  right 
string,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  deliver  it  with  a  plain 
story.  A  young  partisan  like  thee  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Thou  must  trust  to  Lord  Warwick  to  set  matters  right  with 
his  brother ;  and  now,  before  I  say  further,  let  me  ask  thee 
plainly,  and  without  offence.  Dost  thou  so  love  the  House 
of  York  that  no  chance  could  ever  make  thee  turn  sword 
against  it  ?  Answer  as  I  ask — under  thy  breath ;  those 
drawers  are  parlous  spies  I  " 

And  here,  in  justice  to  Marmaduke  Nevfle  and  to  his 
betters,  it  is  necessary  to  preface  his  reply  by  some  brief 
remarks,  to  which  we  must  crave  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  reader.  What  we  call  Patriotism,  in  the  high  and 
Catholic  acceptation  of  the  word;  was  little  if  at  all  under- 
stood in  days  when  passion,  pride,  and  interest  were 
motives  little  softened  by  reflection  and  education,  and 
softened  still  less  by  the  fusion  of  classes  that  characterized 
the  small  states  of  old,  and  marks  the  civilization  of  a 
modem  age.  Thou^  the  right  by  descent  of  the  House  of 
York,  if  genealogy  alone  were  consulted,  was  indisputably 
prior  to  that  of  Lancaster,  yet  the  long  exercise  of  power 
in  the  latter  house,  the  genius  of  the  Fourth  Henry  and  the 
victories  of  the  Fifth,  would,  no  doubt,  have  completely 
superseded  the  obsolete  claims  of  the  Yorkists,  had  Henry 
the  Sixth  possessed  any  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  the 
time.  As  it  was,  men  had  got  puzzled  by  genealogies  and 
cavils ;  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  King's  name  was 
weakened  by  his  doubtful  right  to  his  throne,  and  the  wars 
of  the  rival  Roses  were  at  last  (with  two  exceptions,  pre- 
sently to  be  noted,)  the  mere  contests  of  exasperated 
factions,  in  which  public  considerations  were  scarcely  even 
made  the  blind  to  individual  interest,  prejudice  or  passion. 

Thus  instances  of  desertion,  from  the  one  to  the  other 
party,  even  by  the  highest  nobles,  and  on  the  very  eve  of 
battle,  had  grown  so  common,  that  little  if  any  disgrace  was 
attached  to  them :  and  any  knight  or  captain  held  an 
affront  to  himself  an  amply  sufficient  cause  for  the  transfer 
41 — B 
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of  his  allegiance.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  expect 
in  any  of  the  actors  of  that  age  the  more  elevated  doctrines 
of  party  faith  and  public  honour,  which  clearer  notions  of 
national  morality,  and  the  salutary  exercise  of  a  large 
general  opinion,  free  from  the  passions  of  single  individuals, 
have  brought  into  practice  in  our  more  enlightened  days. 
The  individual  feelings  of  the  individual  man,  strong  in 
himself,  became  his  guide,  and  he  was  free  in  much  from 
the  regular  and  thoughtful  virtues,  as  well  as  from  the 
mean  and  plausible  vices,  of  those  who  act  only  in  bodies 
and  corporations.  The  two  exceptions  to  this  idiosyn- 
crasy of  motive  and  conduct,  were  First,  in  the  genersd 
disposition  of  the  rising  middle  class,  especially  in  London, 
to  connect  great  political  interests  with  the  more  popular 
House  of  York.  The  Commons  in  Parliament  had  acted 
in  opposition  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  as  the  laws  they  wrung 
from  him  tended  to  show,  and  it  was  a  popular  and  trading 
party  that  came,  as  it  were,  into  power  under  King 
Edward.  It  is  true  that  Edward  was  suflBlciently  arbitrary 
in  himself,  but  a  popular  party  will  stretch  as  much  as  its 
antagonists  in  favour  of  despotism — exercised  on  its  enemies. 
And  Edward  did  his  best  to  consult  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, though  the  prejudices  of  the  merchants  interpreted 
those  interests  in  a  way  opposite  to  that  in  which  political 
economy  now  understands  them.  The  Second  exception 
to  the  mere  hostilities  of  individual  chiefs  and  feudal 
factions  has,  not  less  than  the  former,  been  too  much  over- 
looked by  historians.  But  this  was  a  still  more  powerful 
element  in  the  success  of  the  House  of  York.  The  hostility 
against  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Lollards, 
were  shared  by  an  immense  part  of  the  population.  In 
the  previous  century  an  ancient  writer  computes  that  one- 
half  the  population  were  Lollards ;  and  though  the  sect 
were  diminished  and  silenced  byi^ar,  they  still  ceased  not 
to  exist,  and  their  doctrines  not  only  shook  the  Church 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  destroyed  the  throne  by  the 
strong  arm  of  their  children,  the  Puritans,  imder  Charles 
the  First.  It  was  impossible  that  these  men  should  not 
have  felt  the  deepest  resentment  at  the  fierce  and  steadfast 
persecution  they  endured  under  the  House  of  Lancaster ; 
and  without  pausing  to  consldei"  how  far  they  would  benefit 
undei:  the  dynasty  of  York,  they  had  all  those  motives  of 
revenge  which  are  mistaken  so  often  for  the  counsels  of 
policy,  to  rally  round  any  standard  raised  against  their 
oppressors.  These  two  great  exceptions  to  merely  selfish 
policy,  which  it  remains  for  the  historian  clearly  and  at 
length  to  enforce,  these  and  these  alone  will  always,  to  a 
sagacious  observer,  elevate  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  above 
those  bloody  contests  for  badges  which  we  M*e,  at  first 
sig^ty  tempted  to  regard  them^    But  these  deeper  motives 
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animated  very  little  the  nobles  and  the  knightly  gentry,* 
and  with  them  the  governing  principles  were,  as  we  have 
just  said,  interest,  ambition,  and  the  zeal  for  the  honour 
and  advancement  of  houses  and  chiefs. 

**  Truly,"  said  Marmaduke,  after  a  short  and  rather 
embarrassed  pause,  "  I  am  little  beholden  as  yet  to  the 
House  of  York,  There,  where  I  see  a  noble  benefacto(r,  or 
a  brave  and  wise  leader,  shall  I  think  my  sword  and 
heart  may  best  proffer  allegiance." 

"  Wisely  said,"  returned  Alwyn,  with  a  slight  but  half- 
sarcastic  smile ;  "  I  asked  thee  the  question  because — 
(draw  closer) — ^there  are  wise  men  in  our  city  who  think  the 
ties  between  Warwick  and  the  King  less  strong  than  a  ship's 
cable.  And  if  thou  attaohest  thyself  to  Warwick,  he  will 
be  better  pleased,  it  may  be,  with  talk  of  devotion  to  him- 
self, than  professions  of  exclusive  loyalty  to  King  Edward. 
He  who  has  little  silver  in  his  pouch  must  have  the  more  silk 
on  his  tongue.  A  word  to  a  Westmoreland  or  Yorkshire- 
man  is  as  good  as  a  sermon  to  men  not  bom  so  far  north. 
One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Thou  art  kind,  and 
affable,  and  gentle,  my  dear  foster-brother,  but  it  will  not 
do  for  thee  to  be  seen  again  with  the  goldsmith's  headman. 
If  thou  wantest  me,  send  for  me  at  nightfall ;  I  shall  be 
found  at  Master  Heyford's,  in  the  Chepe.  And  if,"  added 
Nicholas,  with  a  prudent  reminiscence,  **  thou  succeedest 
at  court,  and  canst  recommend  my  master — ^there  is  no 
better  goldsmith — it  may  serve  me  when  I  set  up  for  myself, 
which  I  look  to  do  shortly." 

"  But,  to  send  for  thee,  my  own  foster-brother,  at  night- 
fall, as  tf  I  were  ashamed  I  " 

"  Hout,  Master  Marmaduke,  if  thou  were  not  ashamed 
of  me,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  a  gay  springal 
like  thee.  Why,  they  would  say  in  the  Chepe  that  Nick 
Alwyn  was  going  to  ruin.  No,  no.  Birds  of  a  feather  must 
keep  shy  of  those  that  moult  other  colours ;  and  so,  my  dear 
yt>ung  master,  this  is  my  last  shake  of  the  hand.  But  hold. 
Dost  thou  know  thy  way  back  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — never  fear  J  "  answered  Marmaduke,  "  though 
I  see  not  why  so  far,  at  least,  we -may  not  be  companions." 

"  No,  better  as  it  is  ;  after  this  day's  work  they  will  gossip 
about  both  of  us,  and  we  shall  meet  many  who  know  my 
long  visage  oh  the  way  badk.  God  keep  thee,  avise  me  how 
thou  prosperest." 

*  Amongst  many  instances  of  the  self-seeking  of  the  time,  not  the 
least  strikmg  is  the  subservience  of  John  Mowbray,  the  great  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  to  his  old  political  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Oxford^  the  moment 
the  last  comes  into  power,  during  the  brief  restoration  of  Henry  VI. 
John  PastcMi,  whose  family  had  been  sufl&ciently  harassed  by  this 
great  Duke,  says,  with  some  glee,  "  The  Duke  and  Duchess  (of 
Norfolk)  sue  to  him  (I/>rfi  Oxford)  as  humbly  as  ever  I  did  to  them." 
— Paston  Letters,  ccdi. 
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So  saying,  Nicholas  Alwyn  walked  off,  too  delicate  to 
propose  to  pay  his  share  of  the  reckoning  with  a  superior. 
But  when  he  had  gone  a  few  paces  he  turned  back,  and 
accosting  the  NevUe,  as  the  latter  was  rebuckling  his 
mantle,  said — 

'*  I  have  been  thinking.  Master  Nevile,  that  these  gold 
nobles,  which  it  has  been  my  luck  to  bear  off,  would  be  more 
useful  in  thy  gipsire  than  mine.  I  have  sure  gains  and  small 
expenses — but  a  gentleman  gains  nothing,  and  his  hand 
must  be  ever  in  his  pouch— so " 

"  Foster-brother  I  "  said  Marmaduke,  haughtily,  **  a 
gentleman  never  borrows — except  of  the  Jews,  and  with  due 
interest.  Moreover,  I  too  have  my  calling ;  and  as  thy  stall 
to  thee,  so  to  me  my  good  sword.  God  keep  thee  I  Be 
sure  I  will  serve  thee  when  I  can." 

"  The  devil's  in  these  young  strips  of  the  herald's  tree," 
muttered  Alwyn,  as  he  strode  off ;  "  as  if  it  were  dishonest 
to  borrow  a  broad  piece  without  cutting  a  throat  for  it  I 
Howbeit,  money  is  a  prolific  mother ;  and  here  is  enow  to 
buy  me  a  gold  chain  against  I  am  Alderman  of  London. 
Hout,  thus  goes  the  world — the  knight's  baubles  become 
the  alderman's  badges — so  much  the  better." 


CHAPTER   IV 

ILL  FARES   THE   COUNTRY  MOUSE  IN  THE  TRAPS 
OF   TOWN 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed  discourteous,  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  those  who  value  themselves  on  their 
.  powers  of  reflection,  or,  on  the  other,  to  those  who  lay  claim 
to  what,  in  modern  phrenological  jargon,  is  called  the  Organ 
of  Locality,  when  we  ventture  to  surmise  that  the  two  are 
rarely  found  in  combination ;  nay,  that  it  seems  to  us  a 
very  evident  truism,  that  in  proportion  to  the  general 
activity  of  the  intellect  upon  subjects  of  pith  and  weight, 
the  mind  will  be  indifferent  to  those  minute  external  objects 
by  which  a  less  contemplative  understanding  will  note, 
and  map  out,  and  impress  upon  the  memory,  the  chart  of 
the  road  its  owner  has  once  taken.  Master  Marmaduke 
Nevile,  a  hardy  and  acute  forester  from  childhood, 
possessed  to  perfection  the  useful  faculty  of  looking  well 
and  closely  before  him  as  he  walked  the  earth,  and  ordi- 
narily, therefore,  the  path  he  had  once  taken,  however 
intricate  and  obscure,  he  was  tolerably  sure  to  retrace  with 
accuracy,  even  at  no  inconsiderable  distance  of  time — ^the 
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outward  senses  of  men  are  usually  thus  alert  and  attentive 
in  the  savage  or  the  semi-civilized  state.  He  had  not, 
therefore,  overvalued  his  general  acuteness  in  the  note  and 
memory  of  localities,  when  he  boasted  of  his  power  to  refind 
his  way  to  his  hostelry  without  the  guidance  of  Alwyn. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  events  of  this  day,  so  memor- 
able to  him,  withdrew  his  attention  from  external  objects, 
to  concentrate  it  within.  And  in  marvelling  and  musing 
over  the  new  course  upon  which  his  destiny  had  entered,  he 
forgot  to  take  heed  of  that  which  his  feet  should  pursue  ; 
so  that,  after  wandering  unconsciously  onward  for  some 
time,  he  suddenly  halted  in  perplexity  and  amaze  to  find 
himself  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  scattered  suburbs, 
presenting  features  whoUy  different  from  the  road  that  had 
conducted  him  to  the  archery  groimd  in  the  forenoon.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  had  set  in,  but  it  was  relieved  by  a 
somewhat  faint  and  mist-dad  moon,  and  some  few  and 
scattered  stars,  over  which  rolled,  fleetly,  thick  clouds, 
portending  rain.  No  lamps  at  that  time  cheered  the  steps 
of  the  belated  wanderer  ;  the  houses  were  shut  up,  and  their 
inmates,  for  the  most  part,  already  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
suburbs  did  not  rejoice,  as  the  city,  in  the  round  of  the 
watchman  with  his  drowsy  call  to  the  inhabitants,  **  Hang 
out  your  lights  I  '*  The  passengers,  who  at  first,  in  various 
small  groups  and  parties,  had  enlivened  the  stranger's  way, 
seemed  to  him,  unconscious  as  he  was  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
to  have  suddenly  vanished  from  the  thoroughfares  ;  and  he 
found  himself  alone  in  places  thoroughly  unknown  to  him, 
waking  to  the  displeasing  recollection  that  the  approaches 
to  the  city  were  said  to  be  beset  by  brawlers  and  ruffians  of 
desperate  characters,  whom  the  cessation  of  the  civil  wars 
had  flung  loose  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  deeds  of  rapine  and  plunder.  As  might  naturally 
be  expected,  most  of  these  had  belonged  to  the  defeated 
party,  who  had  no  claim  to  the  good  offices  or  charity  of 
those  in  power.  And  although  some  of  the  Neviles  had 
sided  with  the  Lancastrians,  yet  the  badge  worn  by 
Marmaduke  was  considered  a  pledge  of  devotion  to  the 
reigning  House,  and  added  a  new  danger  to  those  which 
beset  his  path.  Conscious  of  this — ^for  he  now  called  to 
mind  the  admonitions  of  his  host  in  parting  from  the 
hostelry — ^he  deemed,  it  but  discreet  to  draw  the  hood  of  his 
mantle  over  the  silver  ornament ;  and  while  thus  occupied, 
he  heard  not  a  step  emerging  from  a  lane  at  his  rear,  when 
suddenly  a  heavy  hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder :  he 
started,  turned,  and  before  him  stood  a  man,  whose  aspect 
and  dress  betokened  little  to  lessen  the  alarm  of  the  un- 
courteous  salutation.  Marmaduke' s  dagger  was  bare  on 
the  instant. 

"  And  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?  "  b^  asked. 
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"  Thy  purse  and  thy  dagger  I  "  answered  the  stranger. 

"  Come  and  take  them/'  said  the  Nevile,  unconscious 
that  he  uttered  a  reply  famous  in  classic  history,  as  he 
sprang  backward  a  step  or  so,  and  threw  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  defence.  The  stranger  slowly  raised  a  rude  kind 
of  mace,  or  rather  club,  with  a  ball  of  iron  at  the  end, 
garnished  with  long  spikes,  as  he  replied,  "  Art  thou  mad 
enow  to  fight  for  such  trifles  ?  " 

"  Art  thou  in  the  habit  of  meeting  one  Englishman  who 
yields  his  goods,  without  a  blow,  to  another  ?  "  retorted 
Marmaduke.  '*  Go  to — thy  club  does  not  daunt  me."  The 
stranger  warily  drew  back  a  step,  and  applied  a  whistle  to 
his  mouth.  The  Nevile  sprang  at  him,  but  the  stranger 
t\rarded  off  the  thrust  of  the  poniard  with  a  light  flourish  of 
his  heavy  weapon ;  and  had  not  the  youth  drawn  back  on 
the  instant,  it  had  been  good  night  and  a  long  day  to 
Marmaduke  Nevile.  Even  as  it  was,  his  heart  beat  quick, 
as  the  whirl  of  the  huge  weapon  sent  the  air  like  a  strong 
wind  against  his  face.  Ere  he  had  time  to  renew  his 
attack,  he  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  and  found 
himself  struggling  in  the  arms  of  two  men.  From  these  he 
broke,  and  his  dagger  glanced  harmless  against  the  tough 
jerkin  of  his  first  assauant.  The  next  moment  his  right 
arm  fell  to  his  side,  useless  and  deeply  gashed.  A  heavy 
blow  on  the  head, — the  moon,  the  stars  reeled  in  his  eyes — 
and  then  darkness ; — ^he  knew  no  more.  His  assailants 
very  deliberately  proceeded  to  rifle  the  inanimate  body, 
when  one  of  them,  perceiving  the  silver  badge,  exclaimed, 
with  aji  oath,  "  One  of  the  rampant  Neviles  I  This  cock  at 
least  shall  crow  no  more."  And  laying  the  young  man's 
head  across  his  lap,  while  he  stretched  back  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  he  drew  forth  a  long  sharp  knife, 
like  those  used  by  huntsmen  in  despatching  the  hart. 
Suddenly,  and  in  the  very  moment  when  the  blade  was 
about  to  inflict  the  fatal  gash,  his  hand  was  forcibly 
arrested,  and  a  man,  who  had  silently  and  unnoticed  joined 
the  ruffians,  said  in  a  stern  whisper,  *'  Rise,  and  depart 
from  thy  brotherhood  for  ever.    We  admit  no  murderer." 

The  ruffian  looked  up  in  bewilderment.  "  Robin — 
captain — ^thou  here  I  "  he  said  falteringly. 

"  I  must  needs  be  everywhere,  I  see,  if  I  would  keep  such 
fellows  as  thou  and  these  from  the  gallows.  What  is  this  ? 
— a  sflver  arrow — the  young  archer— Um." 

"  A  Nevile  I  "  growled  the  would-be  murderer. 

***  And  for  that  very  reason  his  life  should  be  safe. 
Knowest  thou  not  that  Richard  of  Warwick,  the  great 
Nevile,  ever  spares  the  Commons.  Begone  I  I  say."  The 
captain's  low  Voice  grew  terrible  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words.     The  savage  rose,  and  without  a  word  stalked  away. 

**  Look  you,  my  masters/'  said  Robin,  turning  to  the  rest. 
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*'  soldiers  must  plunder  a  hostile  country.  While  York  is 
on  the  throne,  England  is  a  hostile  country  to  us  Lancas- 
trians. Rob,  then,  rifle,  if  ye  will.  But  he  who  takes  life 
shall  lose  it.  Ye  know  me  !  "  The  robbers  looked  down, 
silent  and  abashed.  Robin  bent  a  moment  over  th^ 
youth.  "  He  will  live,"  he  muttered.^  "  So  I  he  already 
begins  to  awaken.  One  of  these  houses  will  give  him 
shelter.     Off,  fdlows,  and  take  care  of  your  necks  1  " 

When  Marmaduke,  a  few  nwnutes  after  this  colloquy^ 
began  to  revive,  it  was  with  a  sensation  of  dizziness,,  pain, 
and  extreme  cold.  He  strove  to  lift  himself  from  the 
ground,  and  at  length  succeeded.  He  was  alone :  the  place 
where  he  had  lain  was  damp  and  red  with  stiffening  blood.  l%t 
tottered  on  for  several  paces,  and  perceived  from  a  lattice,  at 
a  little  distance,  a  light  still  burning.  Now  reeling— no^ 
falling,  he  still  dragged  on  his  limbs  as  the  instinct  attracted 
him  to  that  sign  ol  refuge.  He  gained  the  doorway  of  a 
detached  and  gloomy  house,  and  sank  on  the  stone  before 
it  to  cry  aloud.  But  his  voice  soon  sank  into  deep  groans, 
and  once  more,  as  his  efforts  increased  the  rapid  gush  of  the 
blood,  became  insensible.  The  man  styled  Robin,  ivho  had 
so  opportunely  saved  his  life,  now  approached  from  the 
shadow  of  a  wall,  beneath  which  he  had  watched  Marma- 
duke's  movements.  He  neared  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
cried,  in  a  sharp,  clear  voice — *'  Open,  for  the  love  of 
Christ  \ " 

A  head  wa^^  now  thrust  from  the  lattice — ^the  light 
vanished — a  minute  more,  the  door  opened  ;  and  Robin,  as 
if  satisfied,  drew  hastily  back,  and  vanished — saying  to 
himself,  as  he  strode  along,  "  A  young  man's  life  must  needs 
be  dear  to  him ;  yet,  had  the  lad  been  a  lord,  methinks  I 
should  have  cared  little  to  have  saved  for  the  people  one 
tyrant  more." 

After  a  long  interval,  Marmaduke  again  recovered,  and  his 
eyes  turned  with  pain  from  the  glare  of  a  light  held  to  his  face. 

"  He  wakes,  father  I — ^he  will  live  I  "  cried  a  sweet  voice. 

"  Ay,  he  will  live,  child  I  "  answered  a  deeper  tone ;  and 
the  young  man  muttered  to  himself,  half  audibly,  as  in  a 
dream,  "  Holy  Mother  be  blessed  I  it  is  sweet  to  live." 

The  room,  in  which  the  sufferer  lay,  rather  exhibited  the 
remains  of  better  fortunes  than  testified  to  the  solid  means 
of  the  present  possessor.  The  ceiling  was  high  and  groined, 
and  some  tints  of  faded,  but  once  gaudy  painting,  blazoned 
its  compartments  and  hanging  pendants.  The  walls  had 
been  rudely  painted  (for  arras*  then  was  rare,  even  among 
the  wealthiest,)  but  the  colours  were  half  obliterated  by 

♦  Mr.  Hallam  ("  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  ix.  part  2) 
implies  a  dottht  whether  great  houses  were  iuxnished  witih  hangings 
so  soon  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  satisfy  our  learned  historian  upon  tbat  hefid*    I'he  aan ative  of 
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time  and  damp.  The  bedstead  on  which  the  wounded  man 
reclined  was  curiously  carved,  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
at  the  head,  and  adorned  with  draperies,  in  which  were 
wrought  huge  figures  from  scriptural  subjects,  but  in  the 
dress  of  the  date  of  Richard  II. — Solomon  in  pointed  up- 
turned shoes,  and  Goliath,  in  the  armour  of  a  crusader, 
frowning  grimly  upon  the  sufferer.  By  the  bedside  stood  a 
personage,  who,  in  reality,  was  but  little  past  the  middle 
age,  but  whose  pale  visage  intersected  with  deep  furrows, 
whose  long  beard  and  hair,  partially  grey,  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  advanced  age  ;  nevertheless  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  striking  in  the  aspect  of  the  man.  His 
forehead  was  singularly  high  and  massive,  but  the  back  of 
the  head  was  disproportionately  small,  as  if  the  intellect  too 
much  preponderated  over  all  the  animal  qualities  for 
strength  in  character  and  success  in  life.  The  eyes  were 
soft,  dark,  and  brilliant,  but  dreamlike  and  vague ;  the 
features  in  youth  must  have  been  regular  and  beautiful, 
but  their  contour  was  now  sharpened  by  the  hoUowness  of 
the  cheeks  and  temples.  The  form,  in  the  upper  part,  w^as 
nobly  shaped,  sufficiently  muscular,  if  not  powerful,  and 
with  the  long  throat  and  falling  shoulders  which  always 
gives  something  of  grace  and  dignity  to  the  carriage  ;  but  it 
was  prematurely  bent,  and  the  lower  limbs  were  thin  and 
weak,  as  is  common  with  men  who  have  sparely  used  them  ; 
they  seemed  disproportioned  to  the  broad  chest,  and  still 
more  to  that  magnificent  and  spacious  brow.  The  dress  of 
this  personage  corresponded  with  the  aspect  of  his  abode. 
The  materials  were  those  worn  by  the  gentry,  but  they  were 
old,  threadbare,  and  discoloured  with  innumerable  spots 
and  stains.  His  hands  were  small  and  delicate,  with  large 
blue  veins,  that  spoke  of  relaxed  fibres,  but  their  natural 
whiteness  was  smudged  with  smoke-stains,  and  his  beard — 
a  masculine  ornament  utterly  out  of  fashion  among  the 
younger  race  in  King  Edward's  reign,  but  when  worn  by 
the  elder  gentry,  carefully  trimmed  and  perfumed — ^was 
dishevelled  into  all  the  spiral  and  tangled  curls,  displayed  in 
the  sculptured  head  of  some  old  Grecian  sage  or  poet. 

On  the  other*' side  of  the  bed  knelt  a  young  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  with  a  face  exquisitely  lovely  in  its  delicacy  and 

the  "  Lord  of  Grauthuse,"  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  specifies  the 
han^ngs  of  doth  of  gold  in  the  apart^nents  in  which  that  lord  was 
received  by  Edward  IV.  ;  also  the  hangings  of  white  silk  and  hnen 
in  the  chamber  appropriated  to  himself  at  Windsor.  But  long 
before  this  period  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry) — 
viz.,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (in  1344)  a  writ  was  issued  to  inquire 
into  the  mystery  of  working  tapestry ;  and  in  1398,  Mr.  Britton 
observes  that  the  celebrated  arras  hanging  at  Warwick  Castle  are 
mentioned.  (See  Britton's  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and 
Archaeology. — art.  Tapestry,) 
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expression.  She  seemed  about  the  middle  stature,  and  her 
arms  and  neck,  as  displayed  by  the  close-fitting  vest,  had 
already  the  smooth  and  rounded  contour  of  dawning 
womanhood,  while  the  face  had  still  the  softness,  innocence, 
and  inexpressible  bloom  of  the  child.  There  was  a  strong 
likeness  between  her  and  her  father,  (for  such  was  the 
relationship,)  despite  the  difference  of  sex  and  years — the 
same  beautiful  form  of  lip  and  brow — ^the  same  rare  colour 
of  the  eyes,  dark-blue,  with  black  fringing  lashes — and  per- 
haps the  common  expression,  at  that  moment,  of  gentle 
pity  and  benevolent  anxiety  contributed  to  render  the 
resemblance  stronger. 

"  Father,  he  siiJcs  again  I  *'  said  the  girl. 

•'  Sibyll,"  answered  the  man,  putting  his  finger  upon  a 
line  in  a  manuscript  book  that  he  held,  "  the  authority  saith, 
that  a  patient  so  contused  should  lose  blood,  and  then  the 
arm  must  be  tightly  bandaged.  Verily,  we  lack  the 
wherewithal." 

"  Not  so,  father  I  "  said  the  girl,  and  blushing,  she  turned 
aside,  and  took  off  the  partelet  of  lawn,  upon  which  holiday 
finely  her  young  eyes  perhaps  that  morning  had  turned 
with  pleasure,  and  white  as  snow  was  the  neck  which  was 
thus  displayed — "  this  will  suffice  to  bind  his  arm." 

*'  But  the  book,"  said  the  father,  in  great  perplexity — 
"  the  book  telleth  us  not  how  the  lancet  should  be  applied. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  *  Do  this  and  do  that ' ;  but  to  do  it  once, 
it  should  have  been  done  before  I  This  is  not  among  my 
experiments." 

Luckily,  perhaps,  for  Marmaduke,  at  this  moment  there 
entered  an  old  woman,  the  solitary  servant  of  the  house, 
whose  life,  in  those  warlike  times,  had  made  her  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  simpler  modes  of  dealing  with  a 
wounded  arm  and  a  broken  head.  She  treated  with  great 
disdain  the  learned  authority  referred  to  by  her  master ; 
she  bound  the  arm,  plastered  the  head,  and  taking  upon 
herself  the  responsibility  to  promise  a  rapid  cure,  insisted 
upon  the  retirement  of  father  and  child,  and  took  her 
solitary  watch  beside  the  bed> 

"  If  it  had  been  any  other  mechanism  than  that  of  the 
vile  human  body  I  "  muttered  the  philosopher,  as  if  apolo- 
gizing to  himself  ; — and  with  that  he  recovered  his  self-com- 
placency, and  looked  round  him  proudly 
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CHAPTER   V 

WEAL  TO   THE  IDLER — ^WOE  TO   THE  WORKMAN 

As  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  so  it 
possibly  might  conform  the  heads  of  that  day  to  a  thickness 
suitable  for  the  blows  and  knocks  to  which  they  were 
variously  subjected ; — ^yet  it  was  not  without  considerable 
effort,  and  much  struggling,  that  Marmaduke's  senses 
recovered  the  shock  received,  less  by  his  flesh  wound,  and 
the  loss  of  blood,  than  a  blow  on  the  seat  of  reason,  that 
might  have  despatched  a  passable  ox  of  these  degenerate 
days.  Nature,  to  say  nothing  of  Madge's  leechcraft,  ulti- 
mately triumphed,  and  Marmaduke  woke  one  morning  in 
full  possession  of  such  understanding  as  Nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with.  He  was  then  alone,  and  it  was  with 
much  simple  surprise  that  he  turned  his  large  hazel  eyes 
from  comer  to  comer  of  the  unfamiliar  room.  He  began  to 
retrace  and  weave  together  sundry  disordered  and  vague 
reminiscences :  he  commenced  with  the  commencement, 
and  clearly  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  been  grievously 
wounded  and  sorely  bruised ;  he  then  recalled  the  solitary 
light  at  the  high  lattice,  and  his  memory  found  itself  at  the 
porch  of  the  large,  lonely,  ruinous  old  house ;  then  all 
became  a  bewildered  and  feverish  dream.  He  caught  at 
the  vision  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, displeasin^y,  with  recollections  of  pain  ;  he  glanced 
off  to  a  fair  young  face,  with  eyes  that  looked  tender  pity 
whenever  he  writhed  or  groaned  under  the  tortures  tha^  no 
doubt,  that  old  accursed  carle  had  inflicted  upon  him.  But 
even  this  face  did  not  dwell  with  pleasure  in  his  memory — 
it  woke  up  confused  and  labouring  associations  of  some- 
thing weird  and  witchlike— of  sorceresses  and  tymbesteres-*- 
of  wild  warnings  screeched  in  his  ear — of  incantations,  and 
devilries,  and  doom.  Impatient  of  these  musings,  he 
sought  to  leap  from  his  bed,  and  was  amazed  that  the  leap 
subsided  into  a  tottering  crawl.  He  found  an  ewer  and 
basin,  and  his  ablutions  refreshed  and  Invigorated  him.  He 
.searched  for  his  raiment  and  discovered  it  all  except  the 
mantle,  dagger,  hat,  and  girdle ;  and,  white  looking  for 
these,  his  eye  fell  on  an  old  tarnished  steel  mirror.  He 
started  as  if  he  had  seen  his  ghost ;  was  it  possible  that  his 
hardy  face  could  have  waned  into  that  pale,  and  almost 
femininely  delicate  visage  ?  With  the  pride  (call  it  not 
coxcombry)  that  then  made  the  care  of  person  the  distinc- 
tion of  gentle  birth,  he  strove  to  reduce  into  order  the 
tangled  locks  of  the  long  hair,  of  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion above  a  part  that  seemed  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
touch  had  been  mercilessly  clipped ;  and  as  he  had  just  com- 
pleted this  task,  with  little  satisfaction  and  much  inward 
chafing  at  the  lack  of  all  befitting  essences  and  perfumes. 
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the  door  gently  opened,  and  the  fair  face  he  had  dreamed  of 
appeared  at  the  aperture. 

The  ghi  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  alarm  at  seeing 
the  patient  thus  arrayed  and  convalescent,  and  would  sud- 
denly have  retreated,  but  the  Nevile  advanced,  and  cour-^ 
teously  taking  her  hand — 

"  Fair  maiden,"  said  he,  "  if,  as  I  trow,  I  owe  to  thy  cares 
my  tending  and  cure — nay,  it  may  be  a  life  hitherto  of  little 
worth,  save  to  myself — do  not  fly  from  my  thanks.  May 
our  Lady  of  Walsingham  bless  and  reward  thee  I  " 

**  Sir,"  answered  Sibyll,  gently  withdrawing  her  hands 
from  his  dasp,  "  our  poor  cares  have  been  a  sl^ht  return 
for  thy  generous  protection  to  myself." 

"  To  thee  I  ah,  forgive  me — how  could  I  be  so  dull  ?  I 
remember  thy  face  now ;  and,  perchance,  I  deserved  the 
disaster  I  met  with  in  leaving  thee  so  discourteously.  My 
heart  smote  me  for  it  as  thy  light  footfall  passed  from  my 
side." 

A  slight  blush,  succeeded  by  a  thoughtful  smile — the 
smile  of  one  who  recalls  and  caresses  some  not  displeasing 
remembrance,  passed  over  Sibyll's  charming  countenance, 
as  the  sufferer  said  this  with  something  of  the  grace  of  a 
well-bom  man,  whose  boyhood  had  been  taught  to  serve 
God  and  the  Ladies. 

There  was  a  short  pause  before  she  answered,  looking 
down,  *'  Nay,  sir,  I  was  sufficiently  beholden  to  you  ; — and 
lor  the  rest,  all  molestation  was  over.  But  I  will  now  call 
your  nurse — ^f or  it  is  to  our  servant,  not  us,  that  your  thanks 
are  due — to  see  to  your  state,  and  administer  the  proper 
medicaments. 

"  Truly,  fair  damsel^  it  is  not  pr^isely  medicaments  that 
I  hunger  and  thirst  for  ;  but  if  your  hospitality  could  spare 
me  from  the  larder  a  manchet,  or  a  corner  of  a  pasty,  and 
from  the  cellar  a  stoup  of  wine  or  a  cup  of  ale,  methinks  it 
would  tend  more  to  restore  me  than  those  potions  which  are 
so  strange  to  my  taste  that  they  rather  offend  than  tempt 
it ;  and,  pardie,  it  seemeth  to  my  poor  senses  as  If  I  had  not 
broken  bread  for  a  week  I  " 

"  I  am  glAd  to,  hear  you  of  such  good  cheer,"  answered 
Sibyll ;  *'  wait  but  a  moment  or  so,  till  I  consult  your 
physician." 

And,  so  saying,  she  closed  the  door,  slowly  descended  the 
steps,  and  pursued  her  way  into  what  seemed  more  like  a 
vault  than  a  habitable  room,  where  she  found  the  single 
servant  of  the  household.  Time,  which  makes  changes  so 
fantastic  in  the  drete  of  the  better  classes,  has  a  greater 
respect  for  the  costume  of  the,  humbler  ;  and,  save  that  the 
garments  were  of  the  coarse  material  of  a  sort  of  serge, 
there  was  not  so  great  a  difference,  in  point  of  comfort  and 
sufficiency,  as  might  be  supposed,  between  the  dress  of  old 
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Madge  and  that  of  some  primitive  servant  in  the  North 
during  the  last  century.  The  old  woman's  face  was  thin 
and  pinched,  but  its  sharp  expression  brightened  into  a 
smile  as  she  caught  sight,  through  the  damps  and  darkness, 
of  the  gracious  form  of  her  young  mistress.  "  Ah,  Madge," 
said  Sibyll,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  poor  I  " 

"  For  such  as  thou,  Mistress  Sibyll,  it  is  indeed.  It  does 
not  matter  for  the  like  of  us.  But  it  goes  to  my  old  heart 
when  I  see  you  shut  up  here,  or  worse,  going  out  in  that  old 
courtpie  and  wimple — ^you,  a  knight's  grandchild — you, 
who  have  played  round  a  queen's  knees,  and  who  might 
have  been  so  well  to  do,  an  my  master  had  thought  a  little 
of  the  gear  of  this  world.  But  patience  is  a  good  palfrey, 
and  will  carry  us  a  long  day.  And  when  the  master  has 
done  what  he  looks  for,  why  the  King — sith  we  must  so  call 
the  new  man  on  the  throne — ^will  be  sure  to  reward  him  ; 
but,  sweetheart,  tarry  not  here  ;  it's  an  ill  air  for  your  young 
lips  to  drink  in.     What  brings  you  to  old  Madge  ?  " 

"  The  stranger  is  recovered,  and " 

"  Ay,  I  warrant  me,  I  have  cured  worse  than  he.  He 
must  have  a  spoonful  of  broth — I  have  not  forgot  it.  You 
see  I  wanted  no  dinner  myself — ^what  is  dinner  to  old  folks  I 
— so  I  e'en  put  it  all  in  the  pot  for  him.  The  broth  will  be 
brave  and  strong." 

"  My  poor  Madge,  God  requite  you  for  what  you  suffer 
for  us  I  But  he  has  asked  " — ^here  was  another  sigh  and  a 
downcast  look  that  did  not  dare  to  face  the  consternation 
of  Madge,  as  she  repeated,  with  a  half-smile — "he  has 
asked — ^for  meat,  and  a  stoup  of  wine,  Madge  I  " 

"  Eh,  sirs  I  And  where  is  he  to  get  them  ?  Not  that 
it  will  be  bad  for  the  lad,  either.  Wine  I  There's  Master 
Sancroft,  of  the  Oak,  will  not  trust  us  a  penny,  the  seely 
hilding,  and " 

"  Oh,  Madge,  I  forgot ! — ^we  can  still  sell  the  gittem  for 
something.  Get  on  your  wimple,  Madge — quick — while 
I  go  for  it." 

"  Why,  Mistress  Sibyll,  that's  your  only  pleasure,  when 
you  sit  all  alone,  the  long  summer  days." 

*'  I  will  be  more  pleasure  to  remember  that  it  supplied 
the  wants  of  my  father's  guest,"  said  Sibyll ;  and  retracing 
the  way  up  the  stairs,  she  returned  with  the  broken  instru- 
ment, and  despatched  Madge  with  it,  laden  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  wine  should  be  of  the  best.  She  then  once 
more  mounted  the  rugged  steps,  and  halting  a  moment  at 
Marmaduke's  door,  as  she  heard  his  feeble  step  walking 
impatiently  to  and  fro,  she  ascended  higher,  where  the 
flight,  winding  up  a  square  dilapidated  turret,  became 
rougher,  narrower,  and  darker,  and  opened  the  door  of  her 
father's  retreat. 

It  was  a  room  so  bare  of  ornament  and  furniture  that  it 
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seemed  merely  wrought  out  of  the  mingled  rubble  and 
rough  stones  which  composed  the  walls  of  the  mansion,  and 
was  lighted  towards  the  street  by  a  narrow  slit,  glazed,  it 
is  true, — ^which  all  the  windows  of  the  house  were  not, — 
but  the  sun  scarcely  pierced  the  dull  panes  and  the  deep 
walls  in  which  they  were  sunk.  The  room  contained  a 
sttong  furnace  and  a  rude  laboratory.  There  were  several 
strange-looking  mechanical  contrivances  scattered  about, 
several  manuscripts  upon  some  oaken  shelves,  and  a  large 
pannier  of  wood  and  charcoal  in  the  comer.  In  that 
poverty-stricken  house,  the  money  spent  on  fuel  alone,  in 
the  height  of  summer,  would  have  comfortably  maintained 
the  inmates  ;  biit  neither  Sibyll  nor  Madge  ever  thought  to 
murmur  at  this  waste,  dedicated  to  what  had  become  the 
vital  want  of  a  man  who  drew  air  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
This  was  the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for  ;  and  Science  was 
of  more  imperative  necessity  than  even  Hunger. 

Adam  Warner  was  indeed  a  creature  of  remarkable 
genius — and  genius.  In  an  age  where  it  is  not  appreciated,  is 
the  greatest  curse  the  iron  Fates  can  inflict  on  man.  If  not 
wholly  without  the  fond  fancies  which  led  the  wisdom  of 
the  darker  ages  to  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir,  he 
had  been  deterred  from  the  chase  of  a  chimera  by  want  of 
means  to  pursue  it ;  for  it  required  the  resources  or  the 
patronage  of  a  prince  or  noble  to  obtain  the  costly  ingre- 
dients consumed  in  the  alchemist's  crucible.  In  early 
life,  therefore,  and  while  yet  in  possession  of  a  competence, 
derived  from  a  line  of  distinguished  and  knightly  an- 
cestors, Adam  Warner  had  devoted  himself  to  the  surer, 
and  less  costly,  study  of  the  mathematics,  which  then  had 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  but  which 
was  still  looked  upon  by  the  herd  as  a  branch  of  the  black 
art.  This  pursuit  had  opened  to  him  the  insight  into  dis- 
coveries equally  useful  and  sublime.  They  necessitated  a 
still  more  various  knowledge  ;  and  in  an  age  when  there  was 
no  division  of  labour,  and  rare  and  precarious  communica- 
tion among  students,  it  became  necessary  for  each  discoverer 
to  acquire  sufficient  science  for  his  own  collateral  experi- 
ments. 

In  applying  mathematics  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
In  seeing  its  mighty  utilities  to  commerce  and  civilization, 
Adam  Warner  was  driven  to  conjoin  with  it,  not  only  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  languages,  but  many  of  the  rudest 
tasks  of  the  mechanist^s  art ;  and  chemistry  was,  in  some 
of  his  researcljes,  summoned  to  his  aid.  By  degrees,  the 
tyranny  that  a  man's  genius  exercises  over  his  life,  ab- 
stracted him  from  all  external  objects.  He  had  loved  his 
wife  tenderly,  but  his  rapid  waste  of  his  fortune  in  the 
purchase  of  instruments  and  books,  then  enormously  dear, 
and  tbe  neglect  of  all  things  not  centred  in  the  hope  to  be 
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the  benefactor  of  the  world,  had  ruined  her  health  and 
broken  her  heart.  Happily  Warner  perceived  not  her 
decay  till  just  before  her,  death;  happily  he  never  con- 
ceived its  cause ;  for  her  soul  was  wrapt  in  his.  She 
revered,  and  loved,  and  never  upbraided  him.  Her  heart 
was  the  martyr  to  his  mind.  Had  she  foreseen  the  future 
destinies  of  her  daughter,  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
She  could  have  remonstrated  with  the  father,  though  not 
with  the  husband.  But,  fortunately,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
she  (a  Frenchwoman  by  birth)  had  passed  her  youth  in  the 
service  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  that  haughty  queen,  who 
was  equally  warm  to  friends  and  inexorable  to  enemies, 
had,  on  her  attendant's  marriage,  promised  to  ensiure  the 
fortunes  of  her  offspring.  Sibyll,  at  the  age  of  eight,  eight 
years  before  the  date  the  story  enters  on,  and  two  years 
prior  to  the  fatal  field  of  Touton,  which  gave  to  Edward  the 
throne  of  England,  had  been  admitted  among  the  young 
girls  whom  the  custom  of  the  day  ranked  amidst  the 
attendants  of  the  Queen ;  and  in  the  interval  that  elapsed 
before  Margaret  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her  to  her  home, 
her  mother  died.  She  died  without  foreseeing  the  reverses 
that  were  to  ensue,  in  the  hope  that  her  child,  at  least,  was 
nobly  provided  for,  and  not  without  the  belief  (for  there  is 
so  much  faith  in  love  I)  that  her  husband's  researches, 
which,  in  his  youth  had  won  favour  of  the  Protector — ^Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  most  enlightened  Prince  of  his  time, 
i^uld  be  crowned  at  last  with  the  rewards  and  favours  of 
his  King.  That  precise  period  was,  indeed,  the  fairest 
that  had  yet  dawned  upon  the  philosopher.  Henry  the 
Sixth,  slowly  recovering  from  one  of  those  attacks  which 
passed  for  imbedlity,  had  condescended  to  amuse  himself 
with  variots  conversations  with  Warner,  urged  to  it  first 
by  representations  of  the  unholy  nature  of  the  student's 
pursuits ;  and,  having  satisfied  his  mind  of  his  learned 
subject's  orthodoxy,  the  poor  Monarch  had  taken  a  sort  of 
interest,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the  objects  of  Warner's 
occupations,  as  in  that  complete  absorption  from  actual 
life  which  characterized  the  subject,  and  gave  him  in  this, 
a  melancholy  resemblance  to  the  King.  While  the  House 
of  Lancaster  was  on  the  throne,  the  wife  felt  that  her 
husband's  pursuits  would  be  respected,  and  his  harmless 
life  safe  from  the  fierce  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  the 
good  Queen  would  not  suffer  him  to  starve,  when  the  last 
mark  was  expended  in  devices  how  to  benefit  his  country  : — 
and  in  these  hopes,  the  woman  died  ! 

A  year  afterwards,  all  at  Court  was  in  disorder — armed 
men  supplied  the  service  of  young  girls,  and  Sibyll,  with  a 
purse  of  broad  pieces,  soon  converted  into  manuscripts;^ 
was  sent  back  to  her  father's  desolate  home.  There  had 
she  grown  a  flower  amidst  ruins — ^with  no  companion  of  her 
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own  age,  and  left  to  bear,  as  her  sweet  and  affectionate 
nature  well  did,  the  contrast  between  the  luxuries  of  a 
court  and  the  penury  of  a  hearth,  which,  year  after  year, 
hunger  and  want- came  more  and  more  sensibly  to  invade, 

Sibyll  had  been  taught,  even  as  a  child,  some  accomplish- 
ments little  vouchsafed,  then,  to  either  sex — she  could  read 
and  write ;  and  Margaret  had  not  so  wholly  lost,  in  the 
sterner  north,  all  reminiscence  of  the  accomplishments  that 
graced  her  father's  court,  as  to  neglect  the  education  of 
those  brought  up  in  her  household.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  music,  for  it  soothed  the  dark  hours  of  King  Henry  ; 
the  blazoning  of  missals  or  the  lives  of  saints,  with  the 
labours  of  the  loom,  were  also  among  the  resources  of 
Sibyll's  girlhood,  and  by  these  last  she  had,  from  time  to 
time,  served  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  the  little  family 
of  which,  child  though  she  was,  she  became  the  actual  head. 
But  latterly — ^that  is,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  even  these 
sources  failed  her ;  for  as  more  peaceful  times  allowed  her 
neighbours  to  int^est  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
the  dark  reports  against  Warner  had  revived.  His  name 
became  a  by-word  of  horror — the  lonely  light  at  the  lattice 
burning  till  midnight — against  all  the  early  usages  and 
habits  of  the  day — ^the  dark  smoke  of  the  furnace,  constant 
in  summer  as  in  winter,  scandalized  the  Religion  of  the 
Place  far  and  near ;  and  finding,  to  their  great  dissatis- 
faction, that  the  King's  government  and  the  Church  inter- 
fered not  for  their  protection,  and  unable  themselves  to 
volunteer  any  charges  against  the  reduse,  (for  the  cows  in 
the  neighbourhood  remained  provokin^y  healthy,)  they 
came  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  one  of  those  common 
sympathies  which  in  all  times  the  huge  Persecutor  we  call 
the  PUBLIC  manifests,  when  a  victim  is  to  be  crushed, — to 
the  pious  resolution  of  starving  where  they  could  not  bum. 
Why  buy  the  quaint  devilries  of  the  wizard's  daughter  ? — 
no  luck  could  come  of  it.  A  missal  blazoned  by  such  hands 
— an  embroidery  worked  at  such  a  loom,  was  like  the 
Lord's  Prayer  read  backwards.  And  one  morning,  when 
poor  Sibyll  stole  out  as  usual  to  vend  a  month's  labour,  she 
was  driven  from  door  to  door  with  oaths  and  curses. 

Though  Sibyll's  heart  was  gentle,  she  was  not  without  a 
certain  strength  of  mind.  She  had  much  of  the  patient 
devotion  of  her  mother,  much  of  the  quiet  fortitude  of  her 
father's  nature.  If  not  comprehending  to  the  full  the  lofti- 
ness of  Warner's  pursuits,  she  still  anticipated  ftom  them 
an  ultimate  success  which  reconciled  her  to  all  temporary 
sacrifices.  The  violent  prejudicies — ^the  ignorant  cruelty, 
thus  brought  to  bear  against  existence  itseU,  filled  her  with 
sadness,  it  is  true,  but  not  unmixed  with  that  contempt  for 
her  persecutors  which,  even  in  the  meekest  tempers,  takes 
the  sting  from  despair.    But  hunger  pressed.  Her  father 
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was  nearing  the  goal  of  his  discoveries,  and  in  a  moment  of 
that  pride  which  in  its  very  contempt  for  appearances 
braves  them  all,  Sibyll  had  stolen  out  to  the  pastime- 
ground,  with  what  result  has  been  seen  already.  Having 
thus  accounted  for  the  penury  of  the  mansion,  we  return  to 
its  owner. 

Warner  was  contemplating  with  evident  complacency 
and  delight  the  model  of  a  machine  which  had  occupied  him 
for  many  years,  and  which  he  imagined  he  was  now  rapidly 
bringing  to  perfection.  His  hands  and  face  were  grimed 
with  the  smoke  of  his  forge,  and  his  hair  and  beard, 
neglected  as  usual,  looked  parched  and  dried  up,  as  if  with 
the  constant  fever  that  burned  within. 

"  Yes — ^yes,"  he  muttered — "  how  they  will  bless  me  for 
this  I  What  Roger  Bacon  only  suggested  I  shall  accom- 
plish I  How  it  will  change  the  face  of  the  globe  I  What 
wealth  it  will  bestow  on  ages  yet  unborn  1  " 

"  My  father,"  said  the  gentle  voice  of  Sibyll — "  my  poor 
father,  thou  hast  not  tasted  bread  to-day." 

Warner  turned,  and  his  face  relaxed  into  a  tender  expres- 
sion as  he  saw  his  daughter. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  model,  "  the  time 
comes  when  it  will  live  I    Patience — ^patience  I  " 

"  And  who  would  not  have  patience  with  thee,  and  for 
thee,  father  ?  "  said  Sibyll,  with  enthusiasm  speaking  on 
every  feature. — "  What  is  the  valour  of  knight  and  soldier 
— dull  statues  of  steel — to  thine  ?  Thou,  with  thy  naked 
breast,  confronting  all  dangers — sharper  than  the  lance  and 
glaive — and  all " 

"  All  to  make  England  great  I  " 

"  Alas  !  what  hath  England  merited  from  men  like  thee  1 
The  people  more  savage  than  their  rulers,  clamour  for  the 
stake,  the  gibbet,  and  the  dungeon,  for  all  who  strive  to 
make  them  wiser.  Remember  the  death  of  Bolingbroke  :* 
a  wizard,  because,  O  father  I — ^because  his  pursuits  were 
thine  I  " 

Adam,  startled  by  this  burst,  looked  at  his  daughter  with  ^ 
more  attention  than  he  usually  evinced  to  any  living  thing  : 
"Child,"  he  said,  at  length,  shaking  his  head  in  grave 
reproof,  "  let  me  not  say  to  thee,  '  O  thou  of  little  faith  I ' 
There  were  no  heroes  were  there  no  martyrs  I  " 

"  Do  not  frown  on  me,  father,"  said  Sibyll,  sadly ;  "  let 
the  world  frown — not  thou !  Yes,  thou  art  right.  Thou 
must  triumph  at  last."  And  suddenly  her  whole  coun- 
tenance, changing  into  a  soft  and  caressing  endearment,  she 
added — "  But  now  come,  father.     Thou  hast  laboured  well 

♦A  mathematician  accused  as  an  accomplice,  in  sorcery,  of  Eleanor 
Cobham,  wife  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  hanged  upon 
that  charge.  His  contemporary  (William  Wyrcestre)  higUy  extols 
his  learning. 
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for  this  morning.  We  shall  have  a  little  feast  for  thee  in  a 
few  minutes.  And  the  stranger  is  recovered,  thanks 
to  our  leechcraft.  He  is  impatient  to  see  and  thank 
thee." 

"  Well — ^well,  I  come,  Sibyll,"  said  the  student,  with  a 
regretful,  lingering  look  at  his  model,  and  a  sigh  to  be  dis- 
turbed from  its  contemplation ;  and  he  slowly  quitted  the 
room  with  Sibyll. 

"  But  not,  dear  sir  and  father,  not  thus — not  quite  thus 
— ^will  you  go  to  the  stranger,  well-bom  like  yourself.  Oh, 
no  I  your  Sibyll  is  proud,  you  know — ^proud  of  her  father." 
So  saying,  she  dung  to  him  fondly,  and  drew  him 
mechanically — ^for  he  had  sunk  into  a  reverie,  and  heeded 
her  not — ^into  an  adjoining  chamber  in  which  he 
slept.  The  comforts  even  of  the  gentry,  of  men  with  the 
acres  that  Adam  had  sold,  were  then  few  and  scanty. 
The  nobles  and  the  wealthy  merchants,  indeed,  boasted 
many  luxuries  that  excelled  in  gaud  and  pomp  those  oi 
their  equals  now.  But  the  class  of  the  gentry,  who  had 
very  little  money  at  command,  were  contented  with  hard- 
ships from  which  a  menial  of  this  day  would  revolt.  What 
they  could  spend  in  luxury  was  usually  consumed  in  dress 
and  the  table  they  were  obliged  to  keep.  These  were  the 
essentials  of  dignity.  Of  furniture  there  was  a  woeful  stint. 
In  many  houses,  even  of  knights,  an  edifice  large  enough  to 
occupy  a  quadrangle,  was  composed  more  of  officers  than 
chambers  inhabited  by  the  owners ;  rarely  boasting  more 
than  three  beds,  which  were  bequeathed  in  wills  as  articles 
of  great  value.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  not  be  surprised 
that  Warner's  abode  contained  but  one  bed,  properly  so 
called,  and  that  was  now  devoted  to  Nevile.  The  couch 
which  served  the  philosopher  for  bed  was  a  wretched  pallet, 
stretched  on  the  floor,  stuffed  with  straw,— with  rough  say 
or  serge,  and  an  old  cloak  for  the  coverings.  His 
daughter's,  in  a  room  below,  was  little  better.  The  walls 
were  bare ;  the  whole  house  boasted  but  one  chair,  which 
was  in  Marmaduke's  chamber — stools,  or  settles,  of  rude 
oak,  elsewhere  supplied  their  place.  There  was  no  chimney, 
except  in  Nevile's  room,  and  in  that  appropriated  to  the 
forge. 

To  this  chambCT,  then,  resembling  a  dungeon  in  appear- 
ance, Sibyll  drew  the  student,  and  here,  from  an  old  worm- 
eaten  chest,  she  carefully  extracted  a  gown  of  brown  velvet, 
which  his  father.  Sir  Armine,  had  bequeathed  to  him  by 
will,  faded,  it  is  true,  but  still  such  as  the  low-born  wore 
not,*  trimmed  with  fur,  and  clasped  with  a  brooch  of 
gold.  And  then  she  held  the  ewer  and  basin  to  him,  while, 
with  the  docility  of  a  child,  he  washed  the  smoke-soil  from 
his  hands  and  face.     It  was  touching  to  see  in  this,  as  in  all 

♦  By  the  sumptuary  laws  only  a  knight  was  entitled  to  wear  velvet. 
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else,  the  reverse  of  their  natural  position — ^the  child  tending, 
and  heeding,  and  protecting,  as  it  Weire,  the  father ;  and 
that  not  from  his  deficiency,  but  his  greatness ;  not  because 
he  was  below  the  vulgar  intelligences  of  life,  but  above 
them.  And  certainly,  when,  his  patriarchal  hair  and 
beard  smoothed  into  order,  and  his  velvet  gown  flowing  in 
majestic  folds,  around  a  figure  tall  and  commanding,  Sibyll 
followed  her  father  into  Marmaduke's  chamber, — she 
might  well  have  been  proud  of  his  appearance.  And  she 
felt  the  innocent  vanity  of  her  sex  and  age,  in  noticing  the 
half-start  of  surprise  with  which  Marmadiike  regarded  his 
host,  and  the  tone  of  respect  in  which  he  proffered  him  his 
salutations  and  thanks.  Even  his  manner  altered  to 
Sibyll ;  it  grew  less  frank  and  affable,  more  courtly  and 
reserved ;  and  when  Madge  came  to  annoimce  that  the 
refection  was  served,  it  was  with  a  blush  of  shame^  perhaps, 
at  his  treatment  of  the  poor  gittem-player  on  the  pastime 
ground,  that  the  Nevile  extended  his  left  hand,  for  his  right 
was  still  not  at  his  command,  to  lead  the  damsel  to  the  hall. 

This  room,  which  was  divided  from  the  entrance  by  a 
screen,  and,  except  a  small  closet  that  adjoined  it,  was  the 
only  sitting-room  in  a  day,  when,  as  now  on  the  Continent, 
no  shame  was  attached  to  receiving  visitors  in  sleeping 
apartments,  was  long  and  low ;  an  old,  and  very  narrow 
table,  that  might  have  feasted  thirty  persons,  stretched 
across  a  dais  raised  upon  a  stone  floor ;  there  was  no  rere- 
dosse,  or  fireplace,  which  does  not  seem  at  that  day  to  have 
been  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  houses  of  the  metropolis, 
and  its  suburbs;  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  movable 
brazier.  Three  oak  stools  were  placed  in  state  at  the 
board,  and  to  one  of  these  Marmaduke,  in  a  silence  unusual 
to  him,  conducted  the  fair  SibyU. 

'*  You  will  forgive  our  lack  of  provisions,"  said  Warnra:, 
relapsing  into  courteous  fashions  of  his  elder  days,  which 
the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a  cold  capon,  a  pasty,  and  a  flask 
of  wine,  brought  to  his  mind  by  a  train  of  ideas  that  actively 
glided  by  the  intervening  circumstances  which  ought  to 
have  filled  him  with  astonishment  at  the  sight,  "  for  my 
Sib3^  is  but  a  young  housewife,  and  I  am  a  simple  scholar, 
of  few  wants." 

*'  Verily,"  answered  Marmaduke,  finding  his  tongue  as  he 
attacked  the  pasty,  "  I  see  nothing  that  the  most  dainty 
need  complain  of  ;  fair  Mistress  Sibyll,  your  dainty  lq)s  will 
not,  I  trow,  refuse  me  the  waisall.*  To  you  also,  worship- 
ful sir  I  Gramercy  1  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  which 
better  stirs  a  man's  appetite  than  a  sick  bed.  And,  speaking 
th^eof,  deign  to  inform  me,  kind  sir,  how  long  I  have  been 
Indebted  to  your  hospitality.     Of  a  surety,  this  pasty  hath 

*  Waissail  or  wassafl  j  the  spelling  of  the  period  is  adopted  in 
the  book,  ^ 
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an  excellent  flavour,  and  if  not  venison,  is  something  better. 
But  to  return,  it  mazes  me  much  to  think  what  time  hath 
passed  since  my  encounter  with  the  robbers." 

"  They  were  robbers,  then,  who  so  crueljy  assailed  thee?  " 
observed  Sibyll. 

"  Have  I  not  said  so— surely,  who  else  ?  and,  as  I  was 
remarking  to  your  worshipful  father,  whether  this  mis- 
chance happened  hours,  days,  months,  or  years  ago, 
beshrew  me  if  I  can  venture  the  smallest  guess." 

Master  Warner  smiled,  and  observing  that  some  reply  was 
expected  from  him,  said,  "  Why,  indeed,  young  sir,  I  fear  I 
am  almost  as  oblivious  as  yourself.  It  was  not  yesterday 
that  you  arrived,  nor  the  day  before,  nor — Sibyll,  my  child, 
how  long  is  it  since  this  gentleman  hath  been  our  guest  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  fifth  day,"  answered  Sibyll. 

"  So  long  I  and  I  like  a  senseless  log  by  the  way-side,  when 
others  are  pushing  on  bit  and  spur,  to  the  great  road.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  tell  me  the  news  of  the  morning.  The 
Lord  Warwick  is  still  in  London — ^the  Court  still  at  the 
Tower  ?  " 

Poor  Adam,  whose  heart  was  with  his  model,  and  who 
had  now  satisfied  his  temperate  wants,  Ipoked  somewhat 
bewildered  and  perplexed  by  this  question :  "  The  King, 
save  his  honoured  head,"  said  he,  inclining  his  own,  *'  is,  I 
fear  me,  always  at  the  Tower  since  his  unhappy  detention, 
but  he  minds  it  not,  sir — he  heeds  it  not ;  his  soul  is  not  on 
this  side  Paradise." 

Sibyll  uttered  a  faint  exclamation  of  fear  at  this  danger- 
ous indiscretion  of  her  father's  absence  of  mind ;  and, 
drawing  closer  to  Nevile,  she  put  her  hand  with  touching 
confidence  on  his  arm,  and  whispered — "  You  will  not 
repeat  this,  sir  1  my  father  lives  only  in  his  studies,  and  he 
has  never  known  but  one  King  I  " 

Marmaduk^  turned  his  bold  faoe.to  the  maid,  and  pointed 
to  the  salt-cellar,  as  he  answered  in  the  same  tone — "  Does 
the  brave  man,  betray  his  bost  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Marmaduke  rose.  "  I 
fear,"  said  he,  "  that  I  must  now  l^ave  you  ;  and,  while  it  is 
yet  broad  noon,  I  must  indeed  be  bUnd  if  I  again  miss  my 
way." 

This  speech  suddenly  recalled  Adam  from  his  medita- 
tions, for  whenever  his  kindly  and  simple  benevolence  was 
touched,  even  his  mathematics  and  his  model  were  for- 
gotten. "  No,  young  siy,"  said  he,  "  you  must  not  quit  us 
yet ;  your  danger  is  not  over.  Exercise  may  bring  fever. 
Celsus  recommends  quiet-  You  must  consent  to  tarry 
with  us  a  day  or  two  more." 

**  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  the  Nevile,  hesitatingly,  "  what 
distance  it  is  to  the  Temple  gate,,  or  the  nearest  wharf  on 
the  river  ?  " 
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"  Two  miles,  at  the  least,"  answered  Sibyll. 

"  Two  miles  I — and  now  I  mind  me,  I  have  not  the 
accoutrements  that  beseem  me.  Those  hildings  have 
stolen  my  mantle,  (which  I  perceive,  by  the  way,  is  but  a 
rustic  garment,  now  laid  aside  for  the  super-tunic,)  and  my 
hat  and  dague,  nor  have  they  left  even  a  half-groat  to  supply 
their  place.  Verily,  therefore,  since  ye  permit  me  to 
burden  your  hospitality  longer,  I  will  not  say  ye  nay,  pro- 
vided you,  worshipful  sir,  will  suffd  one  of  your  people  to 
step  to  the  house  of  one  Master  Heyforis,  goldsmith,  in  the 
Chepe,  and  crave  one  Nicholas  Alwyn,  her  freedman  to 
visit  me.  I  can  commission  him,  touching  my  goods  left  at 
mine  hostelry,  and  learn  some  other  things  which  it  behoves 
me  to  know." 

"  Assuredly.  Sibyll,  tell  Simon  or  Jonas  to  put  himself 
under  our  guest's  order." 

Simon  or  Jonas  I  The  poor  Adam  absolutely  forgot  that 
Simon  and  Jonas  had  quitted  the  house  these  six  years  I 
How  could  he  look  on  the  capon,  the  wine,  and  the  velvet 
gown  trimmed  with  fur,  and  not  fancy  himself  back  in  the 
heyday  of  his  wealth  ? 

Sibyll  half  smiled  and  half  sighed,  as  she  withdrew  to 
consult  with  her  sole  councillor,  Madge,  how  the  guest's 
orders  were  to  be  obeyed,  and  how  alas,  the  board  was  to 
be  replenished  for  the  evening  meal.  But  in  both  these 
troubles  she  was  more  fortunate  than  she  anticipated. 
Madge  had  sold  the  broken  gittern,  for  musical  instruments 
were  then,  comparatively  speaking,  dear,  (and  this  had  been 
a  queen's  gift,)  for  sufficient  to  provide  decently  for  some 
days,  and  elated  herself  with  the  prospect  of  so  much  good 
cheer,  she  readily  consented  to  be  the  messenger  to 
Nicholas  Alwyn. 

When,  with  a  slight  step,  and  a  lighter  heart,  Sibyll 
tripped  back  to  the  hall,  she  was  scarcely  surprised  to  find 
the  guest  alone.  Her  father,  after  her  departure,  had 
begun  to  evince  much  restless  perturbation.  He  answered 
Marmaduke's  queries,  but  by  abstracted  and  desultory 
monosyllables,  and  seeing  his  guest  at  length  engaged  in 
contemplating  some  old  pieces  of  armour  hung  upon  the 
walls,  he  stole  stealthily  and  furtively  away,  and  halted 
not  till  once  more  before  his  beloved  model. 

Unaware  of  his  departure,  Marmaduke,  whose  back  was 
turned  to  him,  was,  as  he  fondly  imagined,  enlightening 
his  host  with  much  soldier-like  learning  as  to  the  old  helmets 
and  weapons  that  graced  the  hall.  "  Certes,  my  host," 
said  he,  musingly,  "  that  sort  of  casque,  which  has  not,  I 
opine,  been  worn  this  century,  had  its  merits ;  the  vizor  is 
less  open  to  the  arrows.  But,  as  for  these  chain  suits,  they 
suited  only — I  venture,  with  due  deference,  to  declare — the 
Wars  of  the  Crusades,  where  the  enemy  fought  little,  save 
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with  dart  and  scymetar.  They  would  be  but  a  sorry 
defence  against  the  mace  and  battle-axe,  nevertheless,  they 
were  light  for  man  and  horse,  and,  in  some  service,  especially 
against  foot,  might  be  revived  with  advantage.  Think  you 
not  so  ? 

He  turned,  and  saw  the  arch  face  of  Sibyll. 

*'  I  crave  pardon  for  my  blindness,  gentle  damsel,"  said 
he,  in  some  confusion,  "  but  your  father  was  here  anon." 

"  His  mornings  are  so  devoted  to .  labour,"  answered 
Sibyll,  "  that  he  entreats  you  to  pardon  his  discourtesy. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  would  wish  to  breathe  the  air,  we  have  a 
small  garden  tn  the  rear ;  "  and  so  saying,  she  led  the  way 
into  the  small  withdrawing-room,  or  rather  closet,  which 
was  her  own  favourite  chamber,  and  which  conmiunicated, 
by  another  door,  with  a  broad,  neglected  grass  plot,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  having  a  raised  terrace  in  front, 
divided  by  a  low  stone  Gothic  palisade  from  the  green 
sward. 

On  the  palisade  sate  droopingly,  and  half  asleep,  a  solitary 
peacock  ;  but  when  Sibyll  and  the  stranger  appeared  at  the 
door,  he  woke  up  suddenly,  descended  from  his  height,  and, 
with  a  vanity  not  wholly  unlike  his  young  mistress's  wish  to 
make  the  best  possible  display  in  the  eyes  of  a  guest— -spread 
his  plumes  broadly  in  the  sun.  Sibyll  threw  him  some 
bread,  which  she  had  takea  from  the  table  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  proud  bird,  however  hungry,  disdained  to  eat, 
till  he  had  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that  his  glories  had 
been  sufficiently  observed. 

"  Poor  proud  one,"  said  Sibyll,  half  to  herself,  "  thy 
plumage  lasts  with  thee  through  all  changes  I  " 

"Like  the  name  of  a  brave  knight,^'  said  Marmaduke, 
who  overheard  her. 

**  Thou  thinkest  of  the  career  of  arms." 

"  Surely— I  am  a  Nevile  I  " 

"  Is  there  no  fame  to  be  won  but  that  of  a  warrior  ?  '* 

"  Not  that  I  weet  of,  or  heed  for.  Mistress  Sibyll." 

"  Thinkest  thou  it  were  nothing  to  be  a  minstrel,  who 
gave  delight  ? — a  scholar,  that  dispelled  darkness  ?  " 

*'  For  the  scholar  ?  certes,  I  respect  Holy  Mother  Church, 
which  they  tell  me  alone  produces  that  kind  of  wonder  with 
full  safety  to  the  soul,  and  that  only  in  the  higher  prelates 
and  digniftaries.  For  the  minstrel,  I  love  him — I  would 
fight  for  him — I  would  give  him  at  need  the  last  penny  in 
my  gipsire.     But  it  is  better  to  do  deeds  than  to  sing  them." 

Sibyll  smiled,  and  the  snfiile  perplexed  and  half  displeased 
the  young  adventurer.  But  the  fire  of  the  young  man  had 
its  charm. 

By  degrees,  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  the  neglected 
terrace,  their  talk  flowed  free  and  familiar  ;  for  Marmaduke, 
like  most  young  men,  full  of  himself ,  was  joyous  with  the 
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happy  egotism  of  a  frank  and  earless  nature.  He  told  his 
young  confidante  of  a  day  his  birth,  his  history,  his  hopes, 
and  fears  ;  and  in  return  he  learned,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions he  addressed  to  her,  so  mudi,  at  least,  of  her  past  and 
present  life — as  the  reverses  of  her  father,  occasioned  by 
costly  studies — her  own  brief  sojourn  at  the  court  of 
Margaret — and  the  solitude,  if  not  the  struggles,  in  which 
her  youth  was  consumed.  It  would  have  been  a  sweet  and 
grateful  sight  to  some  kindly  bystander  to  hear  these 
pleasant  communications  between  two  young  persons  so 
unfriended,  and  to  imagine  that  hearts  thus  opened  to  each 
other  might  unite  in  one.  But  Sibyll,  though  she  listened 
to  him  with  interest,  and  found  a  certain  sympathy  in  his 
aspirations,  was  ever  and  anon  secretly  comparing  him  to 
one,  the  charm  of  whose  voice  still  lingered  in  her  ears ; 
and  her  intellect,  cultivated  and  acute,  detected  in  Marma* 
duke  deficient  education — ^and  that  limited  experience, 
which  is  the  folly  and  the  happiness  of  the  young. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  admiration  Nevile  might 
conceive,  was  strangely  mixed  with  surprise,  and,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  wi&  fear.  This  girl,  with  her  wise  con- 
verse and  her  child's  face,  was  a  character  so  thoroughly 
new  to  him.  Her  language  was  superior  to  what  he  had 
ever  heard,  the  words  more  choice,  the  current  more  flowing 
— ^was  that  to  be  attributed  to  her  court-training,  or  her 
learned  parentage? 

"  Your  father,  fair  mistress,"  said  he,  rousing  himself  in 
one  of  the  pauses  of  their  conversation — "  your  father,  then, 
is  a  mighty  scholar,  and  I  suppose  knows  Latin  like 
English  ?  " 

"  Why  a  hedge  priest  pretends  to  know  Latin,"  said 
Sibyll,  smiling  ;  "  my  father  is  one  of  the  six  men  living  who 
have  learned  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew." 

*'  Gramercy  I "  cried  Marihaduke,  crossing  himself. 
"  That  is  awsome  indeed  1  He  has  taught  you  his  lere  in 
the  tongues  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  know  but  my  own  and  the  French  ;  my  mother 
was  a  native  of  France." 

'*  The  Holy  Mother  be  praised  I "  said  Marmaduke, 
breathing  more  freely ;  "  for  French  I  have  heard  my  father 
and  uncle  say  is  a  language  fit  for  gentles  and  knights, 
speciaUy  those  who  come,  like  the  Neviles  from  Norman 
stock.  This  Margaret  of  Anjou — didst  thou  love  her  well. 
Mistress  Sibyll  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Sibyll,  "  Margaret  conmismded  awe, 
but  she  scarcely  permitted  love  from  an  inferior ;  and 
though  gracious  and  well-governed  when  she  so  pleased,  it 
was  but  to  those  whom  she  wished  to  win.  She  cared  not 
for  the  heart,  if  the  hand  or  the  brain  could  not  assist  her. 
But,  poor  queen,  who  could  blame  her  for  this  ? — ^her  nature 
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was  turned  from  its  milk ;  and,  when,  more  lately,  I  have 
heard  how  many  she  trusted  most  have  turned  against  her, 
I  rebuked  myself  that " 

*'  Thou  wert  not  by  her  side  I  "  added  the  Nevile,  ob- 
serving her  pause,  and  with  the  generous  thought  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

"  Nay,  I  meant  not  that  so  expressly.  Master  Nevile,  but 
rather  that  I  had  ever  murmured  at  her  haste  and  shrewd- 
ness of  mood.  By  her  side,  said  you? — alas  I  I  have  a 
nearer  duty  at  home  ;  my  father  is  all  in  this  world  to  me  I 
Thou  knowest  not,  Master  Nevile,  how  it  flatters  the  weak 
to  think  there  is  some  one  they  can  protect.  But  enow  of 
myself.  Thou  wilt  go  to  the  stout  Earl,  thou  wilt  pass  to 
the  court,  thou  wilt  win  the  gold  spurs,  and  thou  wilt  fight 
with  the  strong  hand,  and  leave  others  to  cozen  with  the 
keen  head." 

"  She  is  telling  my  fortune  I ''  muttered  Marmaduke, 
crossing  himself  again.  **  The  gold  spurs — I  thank  thee. 
Mistress  Sibyll  I — will  it  be  on  the  battle-field  that  I  shall  be 
knighted,  and  by  whose  hand  ?  " 

Sibyll  glanced  her  bright  eye  at  the  questioner,  and 
seeing  his  wistful  face,  laughed  outfight, 

"  What,  thinkest  thou.  Master  Nevile,  I  can  read  thee  all 
riddles  "without  my  sieve  and  my  shears  ?  " 

"  They  are  essentials,  then,  Mistress  Sibyll  ?  "  said  the 
Nevile,  with  blunt  simplicity,  "  I  thought  ye  more  learned 
damozels  might  tell  by  the  palm,  or  the— why  dost  thou 
laugh  at  me?  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Sibyll,  composing  herself.  **  It  Is  my 
right  to  be  angered.  Sith  ence  thou  wouldst  take  me  to  be 
a  witch,  aU  that  I  can  tell  th^e  of  thy  future  (she  added 
touchhi^y)  is  from  thlat  which  I  have  seen  of  thy  past. 
Thou  hast  a  brave  heart, rand  a  gentle ;  thou  hast  a  frank 
tongue,  and  a  courteous ;  and  these  cfijalities  make  men 
honoured  and  lovedr— except  they  have  the  gifts  whibh  turn 
all  into  gall,  and  bring  oppression  for  honour,  and  hate  for 
aove." 

"  And  those  gifts,  centle  Sibyll  ?  " 

**  Are  my  father's,  answered  the  girl,  with  toother  and  a 
sadder  change  in  her  expressive  countenance.  And  the 
conversation  flagged  till  Marmaduke,  feeling  more  weakened 
by  his  loss  of  blood  than  he  had  conceived  it  possible, 
retired  to  his  chamber  to  repose  himself. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

MASTER  MARMADUKE  NEVILE  FEARS  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL 
WEAL  OF  HIS  HOST  AND  HOSTESS 

Before  the  hour  of  supper,  which  was  served  at  six 
o'clock,  Nicholas  Alwyn  arrived  at  the  house  indicated  to 
him  by  Madge.  Marmaduke,  after  a  sound  sleep,  which 
was  little  flattering  to  Sibyll's  attractions,  had  descended 
to  the  hall  in  search  of  the  maiden  and  his  host,  and  finding 
no  one,  had  sauntered  in  extreme  weariness  and  impatience 
into  the  little  withdrawing  closet,  where,  as  it  was  now  dusk, 
burned  a  single  candle  in  a  melancholy  and  rustic  sconce ; 
standing  by  the  door  that  opened  on  the  garden  he  amused 
himself  with  watching  the  peacock,  when  his  friend,  follow- 
ing Madge  into  the  chamber,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

*'  Well,  Master  Nevile.  Ha  1  by  St.  Thomas,  what  has 
chanced  to  thee  ?  Thine  arm  swathed  up,  thy  locks  shorn, 
thy  face  blanched  I  My  honoured  foster-brother,  thy 
"Westmoreland  blood  seems  over-hot  for  Cockaigne  I  " 

"  If  so,  there  are  plenty  in  this  city  of  cut-throats  to  let 
out  the  surplusage,"  returned  Marmaduke ;  and  he  briefly 
related  his  adventure  to  Nicholas. 

When  he  had  done,  the  kind  trader  reproached  himself 
for  having  suffered  Mamiaduke  to  find  his  way  alone. 
"The  suburbs  abound  with  these  miscreants,"  said  he; 
"  and  there  is  more  danger  in  a  night  walk  near  I^ondon,  than 
in  the  loneliest  glens  of  green  Sherwood — ^more  shame  to  the 
city  I  An'  I  be  Lord  Mayor,  one  of  these  days,  I  will  look 
to  it  better.  But  our  civil  wars  make  men  hold  human  life 
very  cheap,  and  there's  parlous  little  care  from  the  great, 
of  the  blood  and  limbs  of  the  wayfarers.  But  war  makes 
thieves — and  peace  hangs  them  I  Only  wait  till  I  manage 
affairs  I  " 

"  Many  thanks  to  thee,  Nicholas,"  returned  the  Nevile  ; 
"  but  foul  befall  me  if  ever  I  s^eek  protection  from  sheriff 
or  mayor  I  A  man  who  cannot  keep  his  own  life  with  his 
own  right  hand,  merits  well  to  hap-lose  it ;  and  I,  for  one, 
shall  think  ill  of  the  day  when  an  Englishman  looks  more 
to  the  laws  than  his  good  arm  for  his  safety ;  btit,  letting 
this  pass,  I  beseech  thee  to  advise  me  if  my  Lord  Warwick 
be  still  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  Yes,  marry,  I  know  that  by  the  hostelries,  which  swarm 
with  his  badges,  and  the  oxen,  that  go  in  scores  to  the 
shambles  I  It  is  a  shame  to  the  Estate  to  see  one  subject 
so  great,  and  it  bodes  no  good  to  our  peace.  The  Earl  is 
preparing  the  most  magnificent  embassage  that  ever  crossed 
the  salt  seas — I  would  it  were  not  to  the  French,  for  our 
interests  lie  contrary ;  but  thou  hast  some  days  yet  to  rest 
here  and  grow  stout,  for  I  would  not  have  thee  present 
thyself  with  a  visage  of  chalk  to  a  man  who  values  his  kind 
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mainly  by  their  thews  and  their  sinews.  Moreover,  thou 
shouldst  send  for  the  tailor,  and  get  thee  trimmed  to  the 
mark.  It  would  be  a  long  step  in  thy  path  to  promotion 
an'  the  Earl  would  take  thee  in  his  train  ;  and  the  gaudier 
thy  plumes,  why  the  better  chance  for  thy  flight.  Where* 
fore,  since  thou  sayest  they  are  thus  friendly  to  thee  under 
this  roof,  bide  yet  awhile  peacefully — I  wUl  send  thee  the 
mercer  and  the  clothier  and  the  tailor,  to  divert  thy  im- 
patience. And,  as  these  fellows  are  greedy,  my  gentle  and 
dear  Master  Nevile,  may  I  ask,  without  offence,  how  thou 
art  provided  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  have  moneys  at  the  hostelry,  an  thou  wilt  send 
me  my  mails.  For  the  rest,  I  like  thy  advice,  and  will  take  it." 

"  Good  I  "  answered  Nicholas.  "  Hem  I  thou  seemest 
to  have  got  into  a  poor  house— a  decayed  gentleman,  I  wot, 
by  the  slovenly  ruin  I  " 

"  I  would  that  were  the  worst,"  replied  Marmaduke, 
solemnly,  and  under  his  breath,  and  therewith  he  repeated 
to  Nicholas  the  adventure  on  the  pastime  ground,  the 
warnings  of  the  timbrel-girls,  and  the  "'  awsome  "  learning 
and  strange  pursuits  of  his  host.  As  for  Sibyll,  he  was  evi- 
dently inclined  to  attribute  to  glamour  the  reluctant 
admiration  with  which  she  had  inspired  him.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  though  I  deny  not  that  the  maid  is  passing  fair — 
there  be  many  with  rosier  cheeks,  and  taller  by  this  hand  1  " 

Nicholas  listened,  at  first,  with  the  peculiar  expression  of 
shrewd  sarcasm  which  mainly  characterized  his  intelligent 
face,  but  his  attention  grew  more  earnest  before  Marmaduke 
had  concluded. 

"  In  regard  to  the  maiden,"  said  he,  smiling  and  shaking 
his  head,  "  it  is  not  always  the  handsomest  that  win  us  the 
most — ^while  fair  Meg  went  a  maytng,  black  Mog  got  to 
church — and  I  give  thee  more  reasonable  warning  than  thy 
timbrel-girls,  when,  in  spite  of  thy  cold  language,  I  bid 
thee  take  care  of  thyself  against  her  attractions ;  for, 
verily,  my  dear  foster-brother,  thou  must  mend,  and  not 
mar  thy  fortune,  by  thy  love  matters ;  and  keep  thy  heart 
whole  for  some  fair  one  with  marks  in  her  gipsire,  whom  the 
Earl  may  find  out  for  thee.  Love  and  raw  pease  are  two 
ill  things  in  the  porridge-pot.  But,  the  father  I — I  mind 
me  now  that  I  have  heard  of  his  name,  through  my  friend 
Master  Caxton,  the  mercer,  as  one  of  prodigious  skill  in  the 
mathematics.  I  should  like  rtiuch  to  see  him,  and,  with 
thy  leave  (an  he  ask  me),  will  tarry  to  supper.  But  what 
are  these  ?  " — and  Nicholas  took  up  one  of  th6  illuminated 
MSS.  which  Sibyll  had  prepared  for  sale.  "  By  the  blood  I 
this  is  couthly  and  marvellously  blazoned." 

The  book  was  still  in  his  hand  when  Sibyll  entered. 
Nicholas  stared  at  her,  as  he  bowed  with  a  stiff  and  un- 
graceful embarrassment,  which  often  at  first  did  injustice 
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to  his  bold,  dear  intellect,  and  his  perfect  self-possession  in 
matters  of  trade  or  importance." 

**  The  first  woman  face,"  n;iuttered  Nicholas  to  himself^ 
"  I  ever  saw  that  had  the  sense  of  a  man's.  And  by  the 
rood,  what  a  smile  1  " 

"  Is  this  thy  friend,  Master  NevDe  ?  "  said  Sibyll,  with  a 
glance  at  the  goldsmith  "  He  is  welcome.  But  is  it  fair 
and  courteous.  Master  Nelwyn ** 

"  Alwyn,  an'  it  please  you,  fair  mistress.  A  humble  name, 
but  good  Saxon — ^which,  I  take  it,  Nelwyn  is  not,"  inter- 
rupted Nicholas. 

"  Master  Alwyn,  forgive  me ;  but  can  I  forgive  thee  so 
readily  for  thy  espial  of  my  handiwork,  without  licence  or 
leave  ?  " 

"  Yours,  comely  mistress  I  "exclaimed  Nicholas,  opening 
his  eyes,  and  unheeding  the  gay  rebuke — "  why,  this  is  a 
masterhand.  My  Lord  Scales — nay,  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
himself,  hath  scarce  a  finer  in  all  his  amassment." 

"  WeU,  I  forgive  thy  fault  for  thy  flatteiy ;  and  I  pray 
thee,  in  my  father's  name,  to  stay  and  sup  with  thy  friend." 

Nicholas  bowed  low,  and  stiQ  riveted  his  eyes  on  the  book 
with  such  open  admiration,  that  Mannaduke  thought  it 
rigjit  to  excuse  his  abstraction  ;  but  there  w^  something  in 
that  admiration  which  raised  the  spirits  of  Sibyil,  which 
gave  her  hope  when  hope  was  well  nigh  gone,  and  she 
became  so  vivacious,  so  debonnair,  so  charming,  in  the 
flow  of  a  gaiety  natural  to  her,  and  very  uncommon  with 
English  maidens,  but  which  she  took  partly,  perhaps,  from 
her  French  blood,  and  partly  from  the  example  of  girls 
and  maidens  of  French  extraction  in  Margaret's  court,  that 
Nicholas  Alwyn  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so 
irresistible.  Madge  having  now  served  the  evening  meal, 
put  in  her  head  to  announce  it,  and  Sibyll  withdrew  to 
summon  her  father. 

"  I  trust  he  will  not  tarry  too  long,  for  I  am  sharp  set," 
muttered  Marmaduke.  "What  thinkest  thou  of  the 
damozel  ?  " 

"  Marry,"  answered  Alwyn,  thoughtfully.  "  I  pity  and 
marvel  at  her.  There  is  enow  iu  her  to  furnish  forth  twenty 
court  beauties.  But  what  good  can  so  much  wit  and 
cunning  do  to  an  honest  maiden  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  my  own  thought,"  said  Marmaduke  ; 
and  both  the  young  men  sunk  ijito  silence,  till  Sibyll  re- 
entered with  her  father. 

To  the  surprise  cf  Marmaduke,  Nicholas  Alwyn,  whose 
less  gallant  manner  he  was  inclined  to  ridicule,  soon  con- 
trived  to  rouse  their  host  from  Jus  lethargy,  and  to  absorb  ail 
the  notice  of  SibyU;  and  the  surprise  was  increased,  when 
he  saw  that  his  friend  appeared  not  unfamiliar  with  thos^ 
abstruse  and  mystical  sciences  in  which  Adam  was  engaged. 
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"  What  I  '*  said  Adam.  "  You  know,  then,  my  deft  and 
worthy  friend,  Master  Caxton  I  He  hath  seen  notable 
things  abroad." 

"  Which,  he  more  than  hints,"  said  Nicholas,  "  will  lower 
the  value  of  these  manuscripts  this  fair  damozel  has  so 
couthly  enriched :  and  that  he  hopes,  ere  long,  to  shew 
the  En^shers  how  to  make  fifty,  a  hundred,^ — nay,  even 
five  hundred  exemplars  of  the  choicest  book,  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  a  scribe  would  take  in  writing  out  two 
or  three  score  pages  in  a  single  copy." 

**  Verily,"  said  Marmaduke,  with  a  smile  of  compassion, 
*'  the  poor  man  must  be  somewhat  demented  ;  for  I  opine 
that  the  vahie  of  such  curiosities  must  be  in  their  rarity — 
and  who  would  care  for  a  book,  if  five  hundred  others  had 
precisely  the  same  ? — allowing  always,  good  Nicholas,  for 
thy  friend's  vaunting  and  over-crowing.  Five  hundred  I 
By'r  lady,  there  would  be  scarcely  five  hundred  fools  in 
merry  England  to  waste  good  nobles  on  spoilt  rags,  specially 
while  bows  and  mail  arie  so  dear." 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Adam,  rebukingly,  "  m^^ 
seemeth  that  thou  wrongest  our  age  and  country,  to  the 
which,  if  we  have  but  peace  and  freedom,  I  trust  the  birth 
of  great  discoveries  is  ordained.  Certes,  Master  Alwyn," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  goldsmith,  "  this  achievement 
may  be  readily  performed,  and  hath  existed,  I  heard  an 
ingenious  Fleming  say,  years  ago,  for  many  ages  amongst  a 
strange  people*  known  to  the  Venetians  I  But  dost  thou 
think  there  is  much  appetite  among  those  yfho  govern  the 
state  to  lend  encouragement  to  such  matters  ?  " 

"  My  master  serves  my  Lord  Hastings,  the  King^s 
Chamberlain,  and  my  lord  has  often  been  pleased  to  converse 
with  me,  so  that  I  venture  to  say,  from  my  knowledge  of 
his  affeoticm  to  all  excellent  craft  and  lere,  that  whatever 
will  tend  to  make  men  wiser  will  have  his  countenance  and 
favour  with  the  King." 

"  That  is  it— that  is  it  I  *"  exclanned  Adam,  rubbing  his 
hands.    "  My  invention  shall  not  die  I  " 

"  And  that  invention " 

"  Is  one  that  will  multiply  exemplars  of  books  without 
hands ;  works  of  craft  without  'prentice  or  joumejmian ; 
will  move  wagons  and  Utters  without  horses ;  will  direct 
ships  without  sails  ,*  wai— -but,  alack  I  it  is  not  yet  complete, 
and,  for  want  of  means,  it  never  may  be." 

Sibyll  still  kept  her  animated  countenance  fixed  on 
Alwyn,  whose  intelligence  she  had  already  detected,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  profound  attention  with  which  he 
listened.  But  her  eye  dancing  from  his  sharp  features  to 
the  handsome,  honest  face  of  the  Nevile,  the  contrast  was 
so  forcible,  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  laughter,  though^ 
♦  Query,  the  Chitiese  ? 
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the  moment  after,  a  keen  pang  shot  through  her  heart. 
The  worthy  Marmaduke  had  been  in  the  act  of  conveying 
his  cup  to  his  lips — ^the  cup  stood  arrested  midway,  his  jaws 
dropped,  his  eyes  opened  to  their  widest  extent,,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  evident  consternation  and  dismay  ^oke 
in  every  feature,  and,  when  he  heard  the  merry  laugh  of 
Sibyll,  he  pushed  his  stool  from  her  as  far  as  he  well  could 
and  surveyed  her  with  a  look  of  mingled  fear  and  pity. 

**  Alas  !  thou  art  sure  my  poor  father  is  a  wizard  now  ?  " 

"  Pardie  I  "  answered  the  Nevile.  "  Hath  he  not  said 
so  ?  Hath  he  not  spoken  of  wagons  without  horses — ships 
without  sails  ?  And  is  not  all  this  what  every  dissour  and 
jongleur  tells  us  of  in  his  stories  of  Merlin?  Gentle 
maiden,"  he  added  earnestly,  drawing  nearer  to  her,  and 
whispering  in  a  voice  of  much  simple  pathos — "  thou  art 
young,  and  I  owe  thee  much.  Take  care  of  thyself.  Such 
wonders  and  dareindo  are  too  solemn  for  laughter." 

"  Ah  !  "  answered  Sibyll,  rising,  "  I  fear  they  are.  How 
can  I  expect  the  people  to  be  wiser  than  thou,  or  their  hard 
natures  kinder  in  their  judgment  than  thy  kind  heart  ?  " 
Her  low  and  melancholy  voice  went  to  the  heart  thus 
appealed  to.  Marmaduke  also  rose,  and  followed  her  into 
the  parlour,  or  withdrawing-closet,  while  Adam  and  the 
goldsmith  continued  to  converse,  (though  Alwyn's  eye 
followed  the  young  hostess,)  the  former  appearing  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  secession  of  his  other  listeners. 
But  Alwyn's  attention  occasionally  wandered,  and  he  soon 
contrived  to  draw  his  host  into  the  parlour. 

When  Nicholas  rose,  at  last,  to  depart,  he  beckoned 
Sibyll  aside  ;  "  Fair  mistress,"  said  he,  with  some  awkward 
hesitation,  '*  forgive  a  plain,  blunt  tongue ;  but  ye  of  the 
better  Inrth  are  not  always  above  aid,  even  from  such  as  I 
am.  If  you  would  sell  these  blazoned  manuscripts,  I  can 
not  only  obtain  you  a  noble  purchaser,  in  my  Lord  Scales, 
or  in  my  Lord  Hastings,  an  equally  ripe  scholar,  but  it  may 
be  the  means  of  my  procuring  a  suitable  patron  for  your 
father ;  and,  in  these  times,  the  scholar  must  creep  under 
the  knight's  manteline." 

"  Master  Alwyn,"  said  Sibyll,  suppressing  her  tears,  "It 
was  for  my  father's  sake  that  these  labours  were  wrought. 
We  are  poor  and  friendless.  Take  the  manuscripts,  and 
sell  them  as  thou  wilt,  and  God  and  St.  Mary  requite  thee  I " 

"  Your  father  is  a  great  man,"  said  Alwyn,  after  a  pause, 

"But  were  he  to  walk  the  streets,  they  would  stone  him," 
replied  Sibyll,  with  a  quiet  bitterness. 

Here  the  Nevile,  carefully  shunning  the  magician,  who, 
in  the  nervous  excitement  produced  by  the  conversation  of 
a  mind  less  uncongenial  than  he  had  encountered  for  many 
years,  seemed  about  to  address  him — ^here,  I  say,  the  Nevile 
chimed  in — "  Hast  thou  no  weapon  but  thy  bludgeon  ? 
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Dear  foster-brother,  I  fear  for  thy  safety," 

"  Nay,  robbers  rarely  attack  us  mechanical  folk ;  and  I 
know  my  way  better  than  thou.  I  shall  find  a  boat  near 
York  House,  so  pleasant  night  and  quick  cure  to  thee, 
honoured  foster-brother.  I  will  send  the  tailor  and  other 
craftsmen  to-morrow." 

**  And  at  the  same  time,"  whispered  Marmaduke,  accom- 
panying his  friend  to  the  door,  "  send  me  a  breviary,  just 
to  patter  an  ave  or  so.  This  grey-haired  carle  puts  my 
h  art  in  a  tremble.  Moreover,  buy  me  a  gittern — a  brave 
one — for  the  damozel.  She  is  too  proud  to  take  money, 
and,  'fore  heaven,  I  have  small  doubts  the  old  wizard  could 
turn  my  hose  into  nobles  an'  he  had  a  mind  for  such  gear. 
Wagons  without  horses — ships  without  sails,  quotha  !  " 

As  soon  as  Alwyn  had  departed,  Madge  appeared  with 
the  final  refreshment,  called  "  the  Wines,"  consisting  of 
spiced  hippocras  and  confections,  of  the  former  of  which 
the  Nevile  partook  in  solemn  silence. 

CHAPTER    Vn 

THERE  IS  A  ROD  FOR  THE  BACK  OF  EVERY  FOOL  WHO 
WOULD  BE  WISER  THAN  HIS  GENERATION 

The  next  morning,  when  Marmaduke  descended  to  the 
hall,  Madge,  accosting  him  on  the  threshold,  informed  him 
that  Mistress  Sibyll  was  unwell,  and  kept  her  chamber,  and 
that  Master  Warner  was  never  visible  much  before  noon. 
He  was,  therefore,  prayed  to  take  his  meal  alone.  "  Alone  " 
was  a  word  pecidiarly  unwelcome  to  Marmaduke  Nevile, 
who  was  an  animal  thoroughly  social  and  gregarious.  He 
managed,  therefore,  to  detain  the  old  servant,  who,  besides 
the  liking  a  skilful  leech  naturally  takes  to  a  thriving 
patient,  had  enough  of  her  sex  about  her  to  be  pleased  with 
a  comely  face  and  a  frank,  good-humoured  voice.  More- 
over, Marmaduke,  wishing  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  turned 
the  conversation  upon  Warner  and  Sibyll,  a  theme  upon 
which  the  old  woman  was  well  disposed  to  be  garrulous. 
He  soon  learned  the  poverty  of  the  mansion  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  gittern  ;  and  his  generosity  and  compassion 
were  busily  engaged  in  devising  some  means  to  requite 
the  hospitality  he  had  received,  without  wounding  the 
pride  of  his  host,  when  the  arrival  of  his  mails,  together 
with  the  visits  of  the  tailor  and  mercer,  sent  to  him  by 
Alwyn,  diverted  his  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 

Between  the  comparative  merits  of  gowns  and  surcoats, 
broad-toed  shoes,  and  pointed,  some  time  was  disposed  of 
with  much  cheerfulness  and  edification ;  but  when  his 
visitors  had  retired,  the  benevolent  mind  of  the  young  guest 
again  recurred  te  the  penury  of  his  host.  Placing  his  marks 
before  him  on  the  table  in  the  little  withdrawing  parlour. 
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he  began  counting  them  over,  and  putting  aside  the  sum  he 
meditated  devoting  to  Warner's  relief.  "  But  how,"  he 
muttered,  "  how  to  get  him  to  take  the  gold.  I  know,  by 
myself,  what  a  gentleman  and  a  knight's  son  must  feel  at 
the  proffer  of  alms — ^pftrdie  I  I  would  as  lief  Alwyn  had 
struck  me  as  offered  me  his  gipsir« — ^the  ill-mannered, 
affectionate  fellow  t     I  must  think — I  must  think ** 

And  while  still  thinking,  the  door  softly  opened,  and 
Warner  himself,  in  a  high  state  of  abstraction  and  reverie, 
stalked  noiselessly  into  the  room,  on  his  way  to  the  garden, 
in  which,  when  musing  over  some  new  spring  for  his  inven- 
tion, he  was  wont  to  peripatize.  The  sight  of  the  gold  on 
the  table  struck  full  on  the  philosopher's  eyes,  and  waked 
him  at  once  from  his  reverie.  That  gold — oh,  what 
precious  instruments,  what  learned  manuscripts  it  could 
purchase !  That  gold,  it  was  the  breath  of  life  to  his 
model !  He  walked  deliberately  up  to  the  table,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  one  of  the  little  heaps.  Marmaduke  drew 
back  his  stool,  and  stared  at  him  with  open  mouth. 

'*  Young  man,  what  wantest  thou  with  all  this  gold  ?  " 
said  Adam,  in  a  petulant,  reproachful  tone,  "  Put  it  up — 
put  it  up  I  Never  let  the  poor  see  gold ;  it  tempts  them, 
sir — ^it  tempts  them."  And  so  saying,  the  student  abruptly 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  moved  towards  the  garden. 

Marmaduke  rose  and  put  himself  in  Adam's  way — 

"  Honoured  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  "  you  say  justly — 
what  want  I  with  all  this  jgold  ?  The  only  gold  a  young 
man  should  covet  is  enow  to  suffice  for  the  knight's  spurs 
to  his  heels.  If,  without  offence,  you  would — ^that  is — 
ehem ! — I  mean,  Gramercy !  I  shall  never  say  it,  but  I 
believe  my  father  owed  your  father  four  marks,  and  he  bade 
me  repay  them.  Here,  sir ! "  He  held  out  the  glittering  coins 
— ^the  philosopher's  hand  closed  on  them  as  the  fish's  maw 
closes  on  the  bait.  Adam  burst  into  a  laugh,  that  sounded 
strangely  weird  and  unearthly  upon  Marmaduke' s  startled  ear. 

"  All  this  for  me  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  For  me  !  No,  no  I 
not  for  me,  for  it — I  take  it — I  take  it,  sir !  I  will  pay  it 
back  with  large  usury.  Come  to  me  this  day  year,  when 
this  world  will  be  a  new  world,  and  Adam  Warner  will  be — 
ha  I  ha  I  O  God,  I  thank  thee  !  "  Suddenly  turning  away, 
the  philosopher  strode  through  the  hall,  opened  the  front 
door,  and  escaped  into  the  street. 

'*  By'r  Lady  1  "  said  ^tarmaduke,  slowly  recovering  his 
surprise.  "  I  need  not  have  been  so  much  at  a  loss ;  the 
old  gentleman  takes  to  my  gold  as  kindly  as  if  it  were 
mother's  milk.  'Fore  heaven,  mine  host's  laugh  is  a 
ghastly  thing  1 ''  So  soliloquizing,  he  prudently  put  up 
the  rest  of  his  money,  and  locked  his  mails. 
"  As  time  went  on,  the  young  man  became  exceedingly 
weary   of  his  own   company.     Sibyll   still  withheld   her 
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appearance ;  the  gloom  of  the  old  hall,  the  uncultivated 
sadness  of  the  lonely  garden,  preyed  upon  his  spirits.  At 
length,  impatient  to  get  a  view  of  the  woiid  without,  he 
mounted  a  high  stool  in  the  hall,  and  so  contrived  to  enjoy 
the  prospect,  which  the  unglazed  wicker  lattice,  deep  set  in 
the  wall,  afforded.  But  the  scene  without  was  little  more 
animated  than  that  within— all  was  so  deserted  in  the 
neighboiu'hood  I — ^the  shops  mean  and  scattered-r-the 
thoroughfare  almost  desolate.  At  last  he  heard  a  shout,  or 
rather  hoot,  at  a  distance,  and  turning  his  attention  whence 
it  proceeded,  he  beheld  a  figure  emerge  from  an  alley 
opposite  the  casement,  with  a  sack  under  one  arm^  and 
several  books  heaped  under  the  other.  At  his  heels 
followed  a  train  of  ragged  boys,  shouting  and  hallooing, 
"  The  wizard  1  the  wizard  1 — ^Ah  ! — Bah  I — ^The  old  evil's 
kin  1 "  At  this  cry  the  dull  neighboiurhood  seemed 
suddenly  to  burst  forth  into  life.  From  the  casements  and 
thresholds  of  every  house  curious  faces  emerged,  and  many 
voices  of  men  and  women  joined,  in  deeper  bass,  with  the 
shrill  tenor  of  the  choral  urchins,  "  The  wizard  1  the 
wizard  I— M)ut  at  daylight  I  "  The  person  thus  stigma^ 
tized,  as  he  approached  the  house,  turned  his  face,  witii  an 
expression  of  wistful  perplexity,  from  side  to  side.  His 
lips  moved  convulsively,  and  his  face  was  very  pale,  but  he 
spoke  not.  And  now,  the  children  seeing  him  near  his 
refuge,  became  more  outrageous.  They  placed  themselves 
menacingly  before  him — they  pulled  hds  robe — ^they  even 
struck  at  him — and  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  jumped  up, 
and  plucked  his  beard.  At  this  last  insult,  Adam  Warner, 
for  it  was  he,  broke  silence ;  but  such  was  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition,  that  it  \7as  rather  with  pity  than 
reproof  in  his  voice,  that  he  said — 

"  Fie,  little  one ! — I  fear  me  thine  own  age  will  have 
small  honour  if  thou  thus  mockest  mature  years  in  me." 

This  gentleness  only  served  to  increase  the  audacity  of  his 
persecutors,  who  now,  momently  augmenting,  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  his  furthei^  progress.  Perceiving  that 
he  could  not  advance,  without  offensive  measures  on  his 
own  part,  the  poor  scholar  halted  ;  and  looking  at  the  crowd 
with  mild  dignity,  he  asked,  "  What  means  this,  my 
children  ?     How  have  I  injured  you  ?  " 

"  The  wizard — the  wizard  1  "  was  the  only  answer  he 
rec^ved. 

Adam  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  strode  on  with  so 
sudden  a  step,  that  one  of  the  smaller  children,  a  curly- 
headed  laughing  rogue,  of  about  eight  years  old,  was  thrown 
down  at  his  f ee^  and  the  rest  gave  way.  But  the  poor  man, 
seeing  one  of  his  foes  thus  fallen,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
victory,  again  paused,  and  forgetful  of  the  precious  biu'dens 
he  carried,  let  drop  the  sack,  and  books,  and  took  up  the 
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child  in  his  arms.  On  seeing  their  companion  in  the  em- 
brace of  the  wizard,  a  simultaneous  cry  of  horror  broke 
from  the  assemblage — "  He  is  going  to  curse  poor  Tim  !  " 

"  My  child  I — ^my  boy  !  "  shrieked  a  woman  from  one  of 
the  casements — "  let  go  my  child  !  " 

On  his  part,  the  boy  kicked  and  shrieked  lustily,  as  Adam, 
bending  his  noble  face  tenderly  over  him,  said,  "  Thou  art 
not  hurt,  child.  Poor  boy  !  thinkest  thou  I  would  harm 
thee  ?  "  While  he  spoke  a  storm  of  missiles — ^mud,  dirt, 
sticks,  bricks,  stones, — from  the  enemy,  that  had  now  fallen 
back  in  the  rear,  burst  upon  him.  A  stone  struck  him  on 
the  shoulder.  Then  his  face  changed — an  angry  gleam 
shot  from  his  deep,  calm  eyes — ^he  put  down  the  child — and, 
turning  steadily  to  the  grown  people  at  the  windows,  said, 
"  Ye  train  your  children  ill  " — ^picked  up  his  sack  and  books 
—sighed,  as  he  saw  the  latter  stained  by  the  mire,  which  he 
wiped  with  his  long  sleeve,  and  too  proud  to  shew  fear, 
slowly  made  for  his  door.  Fortunately  Sibyll  had  heard 
the  clamour,  and  was  ready  to  admit  her  father,  and  close 
her  door  upon  the  rush  which  instantaneously  followed  his 
escape.  The  baffled  rout  set  up  a  yell  of  wrath,  and  the 
boys  were  now  joined  by  several  foes  more  formidable. 
From  the  adjacent  houses,  assured  in  their  own  minds  that 
some  terrible  execration  had  been  pronounced  upon  the 
limbs  and  body  of  Master  Timi,  who  still  continued  bellow- 
ing and  howling,  probably  from  the  excitement  of  finding 
himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr, — the  pious  neigh- 
bours poured  forth,  with  oaths,  and  curses,  and  such 
weapons  as  they  could  seize  in  haste,  to  storm  the  wizard's 
fortress. 

From  his  undetected  watch-tower,  Marmaduke  Nevile 
had  espied  all  that  had  hitherto  passed,  and  though  indig- 
nant at  the  brutality  of  the  persecutors,  he  had  thought  it 
by  no  means  unnatural.  "  If  men,  gentlemen  born,  will 
read  uncanny  books,  and  resolve  to  be  wizards,  why,  they 
must  reap  what  they  sow,"  was  the  logical  reflection  that 
passed  through  the  mind  of  that  ingenuous  youth ;  but 
when  he  now  perceived  the  arrival  of  more  important  allies 
— when  stones  began  to  fly  through  the  wicker  lattices — 
when  threats  of  setting  fire  to  the  house  and  burning  the 
sorcerer,  who  muttered  spells  over  innocent  little  boys, 
were  heard,  seriously  increasing  in  depth  and  loudness — 
Marmaduke  felt  his  chivalry  called  forth,  and,  with  some 
difficulty,  opening  the  rusty  wicket  in  the  casement,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Shame  on  you,  my  countrymen,  for  thus  dis- 
turbing, in  broad  day,  a  peaceful  habitation !  Ye  call 
mine  host  a  wizard.  Thus  much  say  I  on  his  behalf ;  I  was 
robbed  and  wounde^^a  few  nights  since  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  this  house  alone  I  found  shelter  and  healing.'* 

The  unexpected  sight  of  the  fair  young  face  of  Marma- 
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duke  Nevfle,  and  the  healthful  sound  of  his  clear  ringing 
voice,  produced  a  momentary  effect  on  the  besiegers,  when 
one  of  them,  a  sturdy  baker,  cried  out,  "  Heed  him  not — 
he  is  a  goblin  !  Those  devil-mongers  can  bake  ye  a  dozen 
such  every  moment,  as  deftly  as  I  can  draw  loaves  from 
the  oven  I  "  ^ 

This  speech  turned  the  tide,  and  at  that  instant  a  savage- 
looking  man,  the  father  of  the  aggrieved  boy,  followed  by 
his  wife,  gesticulating  and  weeping,  ran  from  his  house, 
waving  a  torch  in  his  right  hand,  his  arm  bare  to  the 
shoulder,  and  the  cry  of  "  Fire  the  door ! "  was  universal. 

In  fact  the  danger  now  grew  imminent ;  several  of  the 
party  were  already  piling  straw  and  fagots  against  the 
threshold,  and  Marmaduke  began  to  think  the  only  chance 
of  life  to  his  host  and  Sibyll  was  in  flight  by  some  back  way, 
when  he  beheld  a  man,  clad  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a 
country  yeoman,  a  formidable  knotted  club  in  his  hand, 
pushing  his  way,  with  Herculean  shoulders,  through  the 
crowd,  and  stationing  himself  before  the  threshold  and 
brandishing  aloft  his  formidable  weapon,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  I  In  the  devil's  name,  do  you  mean  to  get  your- 
selves all  hanged  for  riot  ?  Do  you  think  King  Edward  is 
as  soft  a  man  as  King  Henry  was,  and  that  he  will  suffer 
anyone  but  himself  to  set  Are  to  people's  houses  in  this  way  ? 
I  dare  say  you  are  all  right  enough  on  the  main,  but,  by  the 
blood  of  St.  Thomas,  I  will  brain  the  first  man  who  advances 
a  step, — by  way  of  preserving  the  necks  of  the  rest  I  " 

"  A  Robin  I  a  Robin  1 "  cried  several  of  the  mob.  '*  It  is 
our  good  friend  Robin.  Hearken  to  Robin.  He  is  always 
right ! " 

"  Ay,  that  I  am  I  "  quoth  the  defender ;  "  you  know  that 
well  enough.  If  I  had  my  way,  the  world  should  be  turned 
upside  down,  but  what  the  poor  folk  should  get  nearer  to 
the  sun  I  But  what  I  say  is  this,  never  go  against  law, 
whQe  the  law  is  too  strong.  And  it  were  a  sad  thing  to  see 
fifty  fine  fellows  trussed  up  for  burning  an  old  wizard.  So, 
be  off  with  you,  and  let  us,  at  least  all  that  can  afford  it, 
make  for  Master  Sancroft's  hostel,  and  talk  soberly  over  our 
ale.     For  little,  I  trow,  will  ye  work  now  your  blood's  up." 

This  address  was  received  with  a  shout  of  approbation. 
The  father  of  the  injured  child  set  his  broad  foot  on  his 
torch,  the  baker  chucked  up  his  white  cap,  the  ragged  boys 
yelled  out,  "  A  Robin  I  a  Robin  1  "  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  the  place  was  as  empty  as  it  had  been  before  the 
appearance  of  the  scholar.  Marmaduke,  who  though  so 
ignorant  of  books,  was  acute  and  penetrating  in  all  matters 
of  action,  could  not  hejp  admiring  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  the  club-bearer :  and  the  danger  being  now  over,  with- 
drew from  the  casement,  in  search  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  Ascending  the  stairs,  he  found  on  the  landing- 
41 — c 
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place,  aear  lus  room,  and  by  the  embrasure  of  a  huge  case- 
ment which  jutted  from  the  wall,  Adam  and  his  daughter. 
Adam  wasf  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  Sibyll,  hanging  upon  him,'  was  uttering  the  softest  and 
most  soothing  words  of  comfort  her  tenderness  could 
suggest. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head  sadly, 
"  I  shall  never  again  have  heart  for  these  studies — never- 
A  king's  anger  I  coujd  brave,  a  priest's  malice  I  could  pity 
— ^but  to  find  the  very  children,  the  young  race,  for  whose 
sake  I  have  made  thee  and  myself  paupers,  to  find  them 

thus — thus "     He  stopped,  for  his  voice  failed  him,  and 

the  tears  rolled  down  his  pheeks. 

"  Come  and  speak  comfort  to  my  father,  Master  Nevile  1  " 
exclaimed  Sibyll,  "  come  ^d  tell  him  that  whoever  is  above 
the  herd,  whether  knight  or  scholar,  must  learn  to  despise 
the  hootings  that  follow  Merit.  Father,,  father,  they  threw 
mud  and  stones  at  thy  kiiig  as  he  passed  through  the  streets 
of  London*  Thou  are  not  the  only  one  whom  this  base 
world  misjudges." 

*'  Worthy  niine  host !  "  said  Marmaduke,  thus  append 
to  :  "  Alg^tes,  it  were  not  speaking 
think  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  q 
thoroughfares  with  a  bundle  oi  bo 
as  for  the  raptril  vulgar,  the  hildinf 
one  day  whp.t  they  applaud  the  nej 
every  Christian  a^4  well-born  man 
dirt  on  the  crossings.  Brave  soldi 
to  receive  a  blow  fronfi  a  base  hind, 
and  gentles  who  had  insulted  the 
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**  It  is  a  hard  fate,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  faint  smile ; 
"  a  hard  fate,  to  be  banned  and  accursed  by  the  world,  only 
because  one  has  sought  to  be  wiser  than  the  world  is." 

"  My  young  and  fair  maiden,"  returned  the  Nevile  ;  '*  it 
is  happy  for  thee  that  thy  sex  forbids  thee  to  follow  thy 
father's  footsteps,  or  I  should  say  his  hard  fate  were  thy 
fair  warning." 

Sibyll  smiled  faintly,  and  after  a  pause,  said  with  a  deep 
blush : — 

"  You  have  been  generous  to  my  father  ;  do  not  misjudge 
him.  He  would  give  his  last  groat  to  a  starving  beggar. 
But  when  his  passion  of  scholar  and  inventor  masters  him 
— thou  mightest  think  him  worse  than  miser.  It  is  an 
over-noble  yearning  that  ofttimes  makes  him  mean." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Murmaduke,  touched  by  the  hea\^ 
sigh  and  swimming  eyes  with  which  the  last  words  were 
spoken ;  "  I  have  heard  Nick  Alwyn's  uncle,  who  was  a 
learned  monk,  declare  that  he  could  not  constrain  himself 
to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  temptation— seeing  that  he 
might  thereby  lose  an  occasion  for  filching  some  notable 
book  I  For  the  rest,"  he  added,  **  you  forget  how  much  I 
owe  to  Master  Warner's  hospitality." 

He  took  her  hand  with  a  frank  and  brotherly  gallantry  as 
he  spoke  ;  but  the  touch  of  that  small,  soft  hand,  freely  and 
innocently  resigned  to  him,  sent  a  thriH  to  his  heart — and 
again  the  face  of  SibyU  seemed  to  him  wondrous  fair. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  Sibyll  was  the  first  to 
break.  She  turned  the  conversation  once  more  upon 
Marmaduke's  views  in  life.  It  had  been  easy  for  a  deeper 
observer  than  he  was  to  see,  that  under  all  that  young  girl's 
simplicity  and  sweetness,  there  lurked  something  of 
dangerous  ambition.  She  loved  to  recall  the  court-life  her 
childhood  had  known,  though  her  youth  had  resigned  it 
with  apparent  cheerfulness.  Like  many  who  are  poor  and 
fallen,  Sibyll  built  herself  a  sad  consolation  out  of  her 
pride ;  she  never  forgot  that  she  was  well-born.  But 
Marmaduke,  in  what  was  ambition,  saw  but  interest  in 
himself,  and  his  hea;rt  beat  more  quickly  as  he  bent  his  eyes 
upon  that  downcast,  thoughtful,  earnest  countenance. 

After  an  hour  thus  passed,  Sibyll  left  the  guest,  and  re- 
's chamber.  Shfe  found  Adam 
and  muttering  to  himself.  He 
ntered,  and  said,  "  Come  hither, 
:s  from  that  young  man,  for  I 
ments,  and  there  are  two  left ; — 
dm." 
)t  receive  theni.    Fear  not,  thou 

rr 

\  if  the  young  mta  says  thee  nafy^ 
nd  gear,  or  let  us  eat/ and  drink. 
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and  laugh.    What  else  is  life  made  for  ?    Ha  1  ha  I   Laugh, 
child,  laugh !  " 

There  was  something  strangely  pathetic  in  this  outburst, 
this  terrible  mirth,  bom  of  profound  dejection.  Alas  for 
this  guileless,  simple  creature,  who  had  clutched  at  gold 
with  a  huckster's  eagerness — who,  forgetting  the  wants  of 
his  own  child,  had  employed  it  upon  the  service  of  an 
Abstract  Thought,  and  whom  the  scorn  of  his  kind  now 
pierced  through  all  the  folds  of  his  close-webbed  philosophy 
and  self-forgetful  genius.  Awful  is  the  duel  between  man 
and  THE  AGE  in  which  he  lives  !  For  the  gain  of  posterity 
Adam  Warner  had  martyrized  existence,  and  the  children 
pelted  him  as  he  passed  the  streets  I  Sibyll  burst  into 
tears. 

"  No,  my  father,  no,"  she  sobbed,  pushing  back  the 
money  into  his  hands.  "  Let  us  both  starve,  rather  than 
you  should  despond.  God  and  man  will  bring  you  justice 
yet." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  baffled  enthusiast,  "  my  whole  mind  is 
one  sore  now.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  love  man  no  more.  Go, 
and  leave  me.  Go,  I  say  !  "  and  the  poor  student,  usually 
so  mild  and  gall-less,  stamped  his  foot  in  impotent  rage. 
Sibyll,  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  left  him. 

Then  Adam  Warner  again  paced  to  and  fro  restlessly, 
and  again  muttered  to  himself  for  several  minutes.  At  last 
he  approached  his  Model — the  model  of  a  mighty  and 
stupendous  invention — ^the  fruit  of  no  chimerical  and 
visionary  science — a  great  Promethean  thing,  that,  once 
matured,  would  divide  the  Old  World  from  the  New,  enter 
into  all  operations  of  Labour,  animate  all  the  future  affairs, 
coloiu:  all  the  practical  doctrines  of  active  men.  He  paused 
before  it,  and  addressed  it  as  if  it  heard  and  imderstood 
him — "  My  hair  was  dark,  and  my  tread  was  firm,  when, 
one  night,  a  thought  passed  into  my  soul — a  thought  to 
make  Matter  the  gigantic  slave  of  Mind.  Out  of  this 
thought,  thou,  not  yet  born  after  five-and-twenty  years 
of  travail,  wert  conceived.  My  coffers  were  then  full,  and 
my  name  was  honoured ;  and  the  rich  respected,  and  the 
poor  loved  me.  Art  thou  a  devil,  that  has  tempted  me  to 
ruin,  or  a  god,  that  has  lifted  me  above  the  earth  ?  I  am 
old  before  my  time,  my  hair  is  blanched,  my  frame  is 
bowed,  my  wealth  is  gone,  my  name  is  sullied.  And  all, 
dumb  idol  of  Iron  and  the  Element,  all  for  thee  I  I  had  a 
wife  whom  I  adored — she  died — I  forgot  her  loss  in  the 
hope  of  thy  life.  I  have  a  child  still — God  and  oiu:  Lady 
forgive  me — she  is  less  dear  to  me  than  thou  hast  been. 
And  now  " — ^the  old  man  ceased  abruptly,  and  folding  his 
arms,  looked  at  the  deaf  iron  sternly,  as  on  a  human  foe. 
By  his  side  was  a  huge  hanmier,  employed  in  the  toils  of  his 
forge ;  suddenly  he  seized  and  swung  it  aloft.     One  blow. 
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and  the  labour  of  years  was  shattered  into  pieces  I  One 
blow  I — But  the  heart  failed  him,  and  the  hammer  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

"  Ay  I  "  he  muttered,  "  true,  true  I  if  thou,  who  hast 
destroyed  all  else,  wert  destroyed  too,  what  were  left  me  ? 
Is  it  a  crime  to  murder  Man  ? — a  greater  crime  to  miurder 
Thought,  which  is  the  life  of  all  men.  Come — I  forgive 
thee !  " 

And  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  the  Enthusiast 
laboured  in  his  chamber,  and  the  next  day  the  remembrance 
of  the  hootings,  the  pelting,  the  mob,  was  gone — clean  gone 
from  his  breast.  The  Model  began  to  move — ^life  hovered 
over  its  wheels ;  and  the  Martyr  of  Science  had  forgotten 
the  very  worid  for  which  he,  groaning  and  rejoicing,  toiled  I 


CHAPTER   VIII 

MASTER  MARMADUKE  NEVILE  MAKES  LOVE  AND  IS 
FRIGHTENED 

For  two  or  three  days,  Marmaduke  and  Sibyll  were  neces* 
sarily  brought  much  together.  Such  familiarity  of  inter- 
course was  peculiarly  rare  in  that  time,  when,  except  per- 
haps in  the  dissolute  Court  of  Edward  IV.,  the  virgins  of 
gentle  birth  mixed  sparingly,  and  with  great  reserve, 
amongst  those  of  opposite  sex.  Marmaduke,  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds,  and  without  other 
resource  than  Sibyll's  society,  in  the  solitude  of  his  con- 
finement, was  not  proof  against  the  temptation  which  one 
so  young  and  so  sweetly  winning  brought  to  his  fancy  or  his 
senses.  The  poor  Sibyll — she  was  no  faultless  paragon — 
she  was  a  rare  and  singular  mixture  of  many  opposite 
qualities  in  heart  and  in  intellect  I  She  was  one  moment 
infantine  in  simplicity  and  gay  playfulnes  — the  next,  a 
shade  passed  over  her  bright  face,  and  she  uttered  some 
sentence  of  that  bitter  and  chilling  wisdom,  which  the  sense 
of  persecution,  the  cruelty  of  the  world,  had  already  taught 
her.  She  was,  indeed,  at  that  age  when  the  Child  and  the 
Woman  are  straggling  against  each  other.  Her  character 
was  not  yet  formed — a  little  happiness  would  have  ripened 
it  at  once  into  the  richest  bloom  of  goodness.  But  sorrow, 
that  ever  sharpens  the  intellect,  might  only  serve  to  sour 
the  heart.  Her  mind  was  so  innately  chaste  and  pure,  that 
she  knew  not  the  nature  of  the  admiration  she  excited. 
But  the  admiration  pleased  her  as  it  pleases  some  young 
child — she  was  vain  then,  but  it  was  an  infant's  vanity,  not 
a  woman's.    And  thus,  from  innocence  itself,  there  was  a 
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fearlessness,  a  freedom,  a  something  endearing  and  famfiiaf 
in  her  manner,  which  might  have  turned  a  wiser  head  than 
Marmaduke  Nevile's.  And  this  the  more,  because,  while 
liking  her  young  guest,  confiding  in  him,  raised  in  her  own 
esteem  by  his  gallantry,  enjoying  that  intercourse  of  youth 
with  youth,  so  unfamiliar  to  her,  and  rendering  herself  the 
more  to  its  charm  from  the  joy  that  animated  her  spirits, 
in  seeing  that  her  father  had  forgotten  his  humiliation,  and 
returned  to  his  wonted  labours — she  yet  knew  not  for  the 
handsome  Nevile  one  sentiment  that  approached  into  virgin 
love.  Her  mind  was  so  superior  to  his  own,  that  she  felt 
almost  as  if  older  than  him,  and  in  their  talk,  her  rosy  lips 
preached  to  him  in  grave  advice. 

On  the  landing,  by  Marmaduke's  chamber,  there  was  a 
large  oriel  casement  jutting  from  the  wall.  It  was  only 
glazed  at  the  upper  part,  and  that  most  imperfectly,  the 
lower  part  being  closed  at  night,  or  in  inclement  weather, 
with  rude  shutters.  The  recess  formed  by  this  comfortless 
casement  answered,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  a  balcony ; 
it  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  vicinity  without,  and  gave 
to  those  who  might  be  passing  by,  the  power  also  of  in- 
dulging their  own  curiosity  by  a  view  of  the  interior. 

Whenever  he  lost  sight  of  Sibyll,  and  had  grown  weary  of 
the  peacock,  this  spot  was  Marmaduke's  favourite  haunt. 
It  diverted  him,  poor  youth,  as  it  diverteth  even 
ourself — shame  to  say  it  I — ^when  sick  or  ftUlng,  to  look  out 
of  the  window  upon  the  livelier  world  beyond.  The  place, 
it  is  true,  was  ordinarily  deserted,  but  still  the  spires  and 
turrets  of  London  were  always  discernible — and  they  were 
something. 

Accordingly,  in  this  ^nbrasure  stood  Marmaduke,  when 
one  morning,  Sibyll,  coming  from  her  father's  room,  joined 
him. 

"  And  what.  Master  Nevile,"  said  Sibyll,  with  a  malicious 
yet  charming  smile,  "  what  claimed  thy  meditations  ? 
Some  misgiving  as  to  the  trimming  of  thy  tunic,  or  the 
length  of  thy  shoon  ?  " 

"**  Nay,"  returned  Marmaduke,  gravely,  "  such  thoughts, 
though  not  without  their  Importance  In  the  mind  of  a 
gentleman,  who  would  not  that  his  ignorance  of  Court 
delicacies  should  commit  him  to  the  japes  of  his  equals, 
were  not  at  that  moment  uppermost.     I  was  thinking — — " 

**  Of  those  mastiffs,  quarrelling  for  a  bone.    Avow  it." 

"  By  our  Lady  I  saw  them  not,  but  now  I  look,  they  are 
brave  dogs.  Ha  t^ — seest  thou  how  gallantly  each  fronts 
the  other,  the  hair  bristling,  the  eyes  fixed,  the  tall  on 
end,  the  fangs  glistening.  Now  the  lesser  one  moves 
slowly  round  and  round  the  bigger,  who,  mind  you.  Mistress 
Sli>yll,  is  no  dullard,  but  moves,  too,  quick  as  thought,  not 
to   be  taken  unawares.    Ha  I  that   is   a   brave    sprirtg ! 
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Heigh,  dogs,  heigh !  a  good  sight — ^it  makes  the  blood 
warm  I— the  little  one  hath  him  by  the  throat  I  " 

"  Alack,"  said  Sibyll,  turning  away  her  eyes,  "  can  you 
find  pleasure  in  seeing  two  poor  brutes  mangle  each  other 
ior  a  bone  ?  " 

"  By  St.  Dunstan  I  doth  it  matter  what  may  be  the  cause 
ol  quarrel,  so  long  as  dog  or  man  bears  himself  bravely, 
with  a  due  sense  of  honour  and  derring-do.  See  1  the 
big  one  is  up  again*  Ah  I  foul  fall  the  butcher,  who  drives 
them  away.  Those  seely  mechanics  know  not  the  joyaunce 
of  fair  fighting  to  gentle  and  to  hound.  For  a  hound, 
mark  you,  hath  nothing  mechanical  in  his  nature.  He  is 
a  gentleman  all  over — brave  against  equal  and  stranger, 
forbearing  to  the  small  and  defenceless,  true  in  poverty 
and  need  where  he  loveth,  stern  and  ruthless  where  he 
hateth,  and  despising  thieves,  hildings,  and  the  vulgar,  as 
much  as  e'er  a  gold  spur  in  King  Edward's  Court  I  Oh  i 
certes,  your  best  gentleman  is  the  best  hound  I  " 

"  You  moralize  to-day.  And  I  know  not  how  to  gainsay 
you,"  returned  Sibyll,  as  the  dogs,  reluctantly  beaten  offy 
retired  each  from  each,  snarling  and  reluctant,  while  a 
small  black  cur,  that  had  hitherto  sat  unobserved  at  the 
door  of  a  small  hostdl,  now  coolly  approached  and  dragged 
off  the  bone  of  contention.  "  But  what  say'st  thoh  now  ? 
See  I  seel  the  patient  mox^el.  carries  of!  the  bone  from 
the  gentlemea-hounds*     Is  that  the  way  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  Pardie  I  it  is  a  naught  wojrld,  if  so,  and  much  changed 
from  the  time  of  our  fathers,  the  Normans.  But  these 
Saxons  are  getting  uppermost  again»  and  the  yard-measure, 
I  fear  me,  is  more  potent  in  titiese  holiday  times  than  the 
mace  or  the  battle-axe."  The  Nevile  paused,  sighed, 
and  changed  the  subject :  *'  This  house  ol  thine  must  have 
been  a  stately  pile  in  its  day.  I  see  but  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle  is  left,  though  it  be  easy  to  trace  where  the 
other  three  have  stood." 

"  And  you  may  see  their  stones  and  their  fittings  in  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  stalls  over  the  way,"  replied  Sibyll. 

"  Ay  1  "  said  the  NevEe,  "  the  parings  of  the  gentry 
begin  to  be  the  wealth  of  the  varlets." 

*'  Little  ought  we  to  pine  at  that,"  returned  Sibyll,  "  if 
the  varlets  were  but  gentle  with  our  poverty ;  but  they 
loathe  the  humbled  fortunes  on  which  they  rise,  and  while 
slaves  to  the  rich,  are  tyrants  to  the  poor." 

This  was  said  so  sadly  that  the  Nevile  f ^t  his  eyes  over- 
flow ;  and  the  humble  dress  of  the  gid,  the  melancholy 
ridges  which  evinced  the  site  of  a  noble  house,  now  shrunk 
into  a  dismal  ruin,  the  remembrance  of  the  pastimerground, 
the  insults  of  the  crowd,  and  the  broken  gittem,  all  con-^ 
spired  to  move  his  compassion,  and  to  give  force  to  yet 
more  tender  emoUoas. 
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*'  Ah  !  "  he  said,  suddenly,  and  with  a  quick  faint  blush 
over  his  handsome  and  manly  countenance — "  ah,  fair 
maid — ^fair  Sibyll  I — God  grant  that  I  may  win  something 
of  gold  and  fortune  amidst  yonder  towers,  on  which  the 
sun  shines  so  cheerly.  God  grant  it,  not  for  my  sake — 
not  for  mine ;  but  that  I  may  have  something  besides  a 
true  heart  and  a  stainless  name  to  lay  at  thy  feet.  Oh, 
Sibyll  1  By  this  hand — ^by  my  father's  soul — I  love  thee, 
Sibyll  1  Have  I  not  said  it  before  ?  Well,  hear  me  now — 
I  love  thee  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  clasped  her  hand  in  his  own,  and  she 
suffered  it  for  one  instant  to  rest  in  his.  Then  withdrawing 
it,  and  meeting  his  enamoured  eyes,  with  a  strange  sadness 
in  her  own  darker,  deeper,  and  more  intelligent  orbs,  she 
said — 

"  I  thank  thee — ^thank  thee  for  the  honour  of  such  kind 
thoughts ;  and  frankly,  I  answer  as  thou  hast  frankly 
spoken.  It  was  sweet  to  me,  who  have  known  little  in  life 
not  hard  and  bitter — sweet  to  wish  I  had  a  brother  like 
thee,  and,  as  a  brother,  I  can  love  and  pray  for  thee.  But 
ask  not  more,  Marmaduke.  I  have  aims  in  life  which  forbid 
all  other  love  !  " 

''  Art  thou  too  aspiring  for  one  who  has  his  spurs  to 
win  ?  " 

"  Not  so  ;  but  listen.  My  mother's  lessons  and  my  own 
heart  have  made  my  poor  father  the  first  end  and  object  of 
all  thuigs  on  earth  to  me.  I  live  to  protect  him,  work  for 
him,  honour  him — ^and  for  the  rest — I  have  thoughts  thou 
canst  not  know — an  ambition  thou  canst  not  feel.  Nay," 
she  added,  with  that  delightful  smile  which  chased  away 
the  graver  thought  which  had  before  saddened  her  aspect, 
'*  what  would  thy  sober  friend  Master  Alwyn  say  to  thee, 
if  he  heard  thou  hadst  courted  the  wizard's  daughter  ?  " 

"  By  my  faith,"  exclaimed  Marmaduke,  "  thou  art  a  very 
April — smiles  and  clouds  in  a  breath!  If  what  thou 
despisest  in  me  be  my  want  of  book-craft,  and  suchlike, 
by  my  halidame  I  will  turn  scholar  for  thy  sake  ;  and " 

Here,  as  he  had  again  taken  Sibyll's  hand,  with  the 
passionate  ardour  of  his  bold  nature,  not  to  be  lightly 
daunted  by  a  maiden's  first  "  No,"  a  sudden  shrill,  wild 
burst  of  laughter,  accompanied  with  a  gusty  fit  of  un- 
melodious  music  from  the  street  below,  made  both  maiden 
and  youth  start,  and  turn  their  eyes :  there,  weaving  their 
immodest  dance,  tawdry  in  their  tinsel  attire,  their  naked 
arms  glancing  above  their  heads,  as  they  waved  on  high 
their  instruments,  went  the  timbrel-giris. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  cried  their  leader,  "  see  the  gallant  and 
the  witch-leman  I  The  glamour  has  done  its  work  !  Foul 
is  fair  I — ^foul  is  fair !  and  the  devil  will  have  his  own  I  " 

But  these  creatures,  whose  bold  license  the  ancient 
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chronicler  records,  were  rarely  seen  alone.  They  haunted 
parties  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  they  linked  together  the 
extremes  of  life — ^the  grotesque  Chorus  that  introduced  the 
terrible  truth  of  foul  Vice,  and  abandoned  Wretchedness  in 
the  midst  of  the  world's  Holiday  and  Pageant.  So  now, 
as  they  wheeled  into  the  silent,  squalid  street,  they  heralded 
a  goodly  company  of  dames  and  cavaliers,  on  horseback, 
who  were  passing  through  the  neighbouring  plains  into  the 
park  of  Marybone  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  falconry.  The 
splendid  dresses  of  this  procession,  and  the  grave  and 
measured  dignity  with  which  it  swept  along,  contrasted 
forcibly  with  the  wild  movements  and  disorderly  mirth  of 
the  timbrel  players.  These  last  darted  round  and  round 
the  riders,  holding  out  their  instruments  for  largess,  and 
retorting,  with  laugh  and  gibe,  the  disdainful  look  or 
sharp  rebuke  with  which  their  salutations  were  mostly 
received. 

Suddenly,  as  the  company,  two  by  two,  paced  up  the 
street,  Sibyll  uttered  a  faint  exclamation,  and  strove  to 
snatch  her  hand  from  the  Nevile's  grasp.  Her  eye  rested 
upon  one  of  the  horsemen  who  rode  last,  and  who  seemed 
in  earnest  conversation  with  a  dame,  who,  though  scarcely 
in  her  first  youth,  excelled  all  her  fair  companions  in  beauty 
of  face,  and  grace  of  horsemanship,  as  well  as  in  the  costly 
equipments  of  the  white  barb  that  caracoled  beneath  her 
easy  hand.  At  the  same  moment  the  horseman  looked 
up  and  gazed  steadily  at  Sibyll,  whose  countenance  grew 
pale,  and  flushed,  in  a  breath.  His  eye  then  glanced  rapidly 
at  Marmaduke — a  half-smile  passed  his  pale  firm  lips ;  he 
slightly  raised  the  plumed  cap  from  his  brow — inclined 
gravely  to  Sibyll — and,  turning  once  more  to  his  com- 
panion, appeared  to  answer  some  question  she  addressed 
to  him,  as  to  the  object  of  his  salutation,  for  her  look, 
which  was  proud,  keen,  and  lofty,  was  raised  to  Sibyll, 
and  then  dropped  somewhat  disdainfully,  as  she  listened 
to  the  words  addressed  her  by  the  cavalier. 

The  lynx  eyes  of  the  tymbesteres  had  seen  the  recog- 
nition;  and  their  leader,  laying  her  bold  hand  on  the 
embossed  bridle  of  the  horseman,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
shrill  and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  balcony  above, 
"  Largess  I  noble  lord,  largess !  for  the  sake  of  the  lady 
thou  lovest  best !  " 

The  fair  equestrian  turned  away  her  head  at  these  words, 
the  nobleman  watched  her  a  moment,  and  dropped  some 
coins  into  the  timbrel. 

'*  Ha !  ha  I "  cried  the  tymbestere,  pointing  her  long 
arm  to  Sibyll,  and  springing  towards  the  balcony — 

'"  The  cushat  would  mate 
Above  her  state, 
And  she  flutters  her  wings  round  the  falcon's  beak ; 
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But  death  to  tlie  dove 
Is  the  falcon's  love — 
Oh^  sharp  is  the  kiss  of  the  falcon's  beak  I " 

Before  this  rude  song  ^as  ended,  Sibyll  had  vanished 
from  the  place ;  the  cavalcade  had  disappeared.  The 
timbrel  players,  without  deigning  to  notice  Marmaduke, 
darted  elsewhere  to  ply  their  discordant  trade,  and  the 
Nevile,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  muttered,  *'  Jesu  defend 
us  I  Those  she  Will-o'-the-wisps  are  enow  to  scare  all  the 
blood  out  of  one's  body.  What — a  murrain  on  them  I — 
do  they  portend,  flitting  round  and  round,  and  skirring  off 
as  if  the  devil's  broomstick  was  behind  them  I  By  the 
mass  I  they  have  frighted  away  the  damorel,  tod  I  dm  not 
sorry  for  it.  They  have  left  me  small  heart  for  the  part  of 
Sir  Launval." 

His  meditations  were  broken  off  by  the  sudden  sight  of 
Nicholas  Alwyn,  mounted  on  a  small  palfrey,  and  followed 
by  a  sturdy  groom  on  horseback,  leading  n  steed  hand- 
somely caparisoned.  In  another  moment  Marmaduke  had 
descended — opened  the  door — and  drawn  Alwyn  into  the 
haU. 


CHAPTER    IX 

MASTER  MARMADUKE  NEVlLB  LEAVES  THE  WIZARD'S 
HOUSE  FOR  THE  GREAT  WORLD 

"  Riai?T  glad  an^  I,"  said  Nicholas,  '*  to  see  you  so  stout 
and  hearty,  for  I  am^  the  bearer  of  good  news.  Though  I 
have  been  away,  I  have  not  forgotten  you ;  and  it  so 
chanced  that  I  went  yesterday  to  attend  my  Lord  of  War- 
wick with  some  nowches*  and  knackeries,  that  he  takes 
out  as  gifts  and  exemplars  of  English  work.  They  were 
indifferently  well  wrought,  specially  a  chevesail,  of  which 
the " 

"  Spare  me  the  fashion  of  thy  mechanicals,  and  come  to 
the  point,"  interrupted  Marmaduke,  impatiently. 

"  Pardon  me.  Master  Nevile.  1  intearupt  thee  not  when 
thou  talkest  of  bassinets  and  hauberks— every  cobbler  to 
his  last.  But,  as  thou  say  est,  to  t^e  point:  the  stout 
6arl,  while  scanning,  my  workmanship,  for  in  much  the 
chevesail  was  mine,  was  pleased  to  speak  graciously  of  my 
skill  with  the  bow,  of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  he  then 
turned  to  thyself,  of  whom  my  Lord  Montagu  had  already 
made  disparaging  mention :  when  I  told  the  Earl  somewhat 
more  about  thy  qualities  ahd  disposings ;  and  when   I 

*  NowdLtts-^lmddes  and  oth^  othameiits. 
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spoke  of  thy  desire  to  serve  him,  and  the  letter  of  which 
thou  art  the  bearw,  his  black  brows  smoothed  mighty 
graciously,  and  he  bade  me  tell  thee  to  come  to  him  this 
afternoon,  and  he  would  Judge  of  thee  with  his  own  eye$ 
and  ears.  Wherefore  I  have  ordered  the  ctaftsmen  to 
have  all  thy  gauds  and  gear  ready  at  thine  hostel,  and  I 
have  engaged  three  henchmen  and  horses  for  thy  fitting 
appearance.  Be  quick:  time  and  the  great  wait  for  no 
man.  So  take  whatever  thou  needest  for  present  want, 
from  thy  mails,  and  I  win  send  a  porter  for  the  rest  ere 
sunset." 

"  But  the  gittern  for  the  damozel  ?  " 

"  I  have  provided  that  for  thee,  as  is  meet."  And 
Nicholas,  stepping  back,  eased  the  groom  of  a  case  which 
contained  a  glttem,  whose  workmanship  and  ornaments 
delighted  the  Nevile. 

"  It  is  of  my  lord  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester's  own 
musical- vendor ;  and  the  Duke,  though  a  lad  yet,  is  a 
notable  judge  of  all  appertaining  to  the  gentle  craft.*  So 
dispatch,  and  away  I  " 

Marmaduke  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  Nicholas,  after  a 
moment  spent  in  silent  thought,  searched  the  room  for  the 
hand-bell,  which  then  made  the  mode  of  communication 
between  the  master  and  domestics.  Not  finding  this 
necessary  luxury,  he  contrived  at  last  to  make  Madge  hear 
his  voice  from  her  subterranean  retreat;  and,  on  her 
arrival,  sent  her  in  quest  of  SibyU. 

The  answer  he  received  was,  that  Mistress  Sibyll  was  ill, 
and  unable  to  see  him.  Alwyn  looked  disconcerted  at  this 
intelligence,  but,  drawing  from  his  girdle  a  small  gipsire, 
richly  broidered,  he  prayed  Madge  to  deliver  it  to  her  young 
mistress,  and  inform  her  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  com- 
mission with  which  she  had  honoured  him. 

"  It  is  passing  strange,"  said  he,  pacing  the  hall  alone— 
*'  passing  strange,  that  the  poor  child  should  have  taken 
such  hold  on  me.  After  all,  she  would  be  a  bad  Affile  for  a 
plain  man  like  me.  Tush!  that  is  the  trader's  thought 
all  over.  Have  I  brought  no  fresher  feeling  out  of  my  fair 
village-green  ?  Would  it  not  be  sweet  to  work  for  her,  and 
rise  in  life,  with  her  by  my  side  ?  And  these  girls  of  the 
city — so  prim  and  so  brainless  1 — as  well  marry  a  painted 
puppet.  Sibyll  I  Am  I  dement  ?  Stark  wode  ?  What 
have  I  to  do  with  girls  and  marriage  ?  Humph  I  I 
marvel  what  Marmaduke  still  thinks  of  her — and  she 
of  him." 

♦  For  Hichard  Ill.'s  love  of  music,  and  patronage  of  musicians 
and  minstrels,  see  the  discriminating  character  of  tnat  Prince — too 
partial,  it  may  be  in  some  points,  but  full  of  consimimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature — in  Sharon  Turner's  "History  of  England," 
vol.  iv.  p.  66. 
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WhUe  Alwyn  thus  soliloquized,  the  Nevile  having  hastily 
arranged  his  dress,  and  laden  himself  with  the  moneys  his 
mails  contained,  summoned  old  Madge  to  receive  his 
largess,  and  to  conduct  him  to  Warner's  chamber,  in  order 
to  proffer  his  farewell. 

With  somewhat  of  a  timid  step  he  followed  the  old 
woman,  (who  kept  muttering  thanks  and  benedicites,  as 
she  eyed  the  coin  in  her  palm,)  up  the  rugged  stairs, — and  for 
the  first  time  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  student's  sanc- 
tuary. No  answer  came.  **  Eh,  sir  I  you  must  enter," 
said  Madge,  "  an'  you  fired  a  bombard  under  his  ear 
he  would  not  heed  you."  So  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
she  threw  open  the  door,  and  closed  it  behind  him,  as 
Marmaduke  entered. 

The  room  was  filled  with  smoke,  through  which  mirky 
atmosphere  the  clear  red  light  of  the  burning  charcoal 
peered  out  steadily  like  a  Cyclop's  eye.  A  small,  but 
heaving,  regular,  labouring,  continuous  sound,  as  of  a  fairy 
hammer,  smote  the  young  man's  ear.  But,  as  his  gaze, 
accustoming  itself  to  the  atmosphere,  searched  around,  he 
could  not  perceive  what  was  its  cause.  Adam  Warner  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  his  arms  folded,  and 
contemplating  something  at  a  little  distance,  which  Marma- 
duke could  not  accurately  distinguish.  The  youth  took 
courage,  and  approached.  "  Honoured  mine  host,"  said 
he,  "  I  thank  thee  for  hospitality  and  kindness,  I  crave 
pardon  for  disturbing  thee  in  thy  incanta — ehem  1 — thy — 
thy  studies,  and  I  come  to  bid  thee  farewell." 

Adam  turned  round  with  a  puzzled,  absent  air,  as  if 
scarcely  recognising  his  guest ;  at  length,  as  his  recollection 
slowly  came  back  to  him,  he  smiled  graciously,  and  said : 
**  Good  youth,  thou  art  richly  welcome  to  what  little  it  was 
in  my  power  to  do  for  thee.  Peradventure,  a  time  may 
come  when  they  who  seek  the  roof  of  Adam  Warner  may 
find  less  homely  cheer — a  less  rugged  habitation — ^for  look 
you  1  "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  with  a  burst  of  irrepressible 
enthusiasm — and  laying  his  hand  on  NevUe's  arm,  as, 
through  all  the  smoke  and  grime  that  obscured  his  face, 
Hashed  the  ardent  soul  of  the  triumphant  Inventor,  "  look 
you  I  since  you  have  been  in  this  house,  one  of  my  great 
objects  is  well  nigh  matured — achieved.  Come  hither," 
and  he  dragged  the  wondering  Marmaduke  to  his  model,  or 
Eureka,  as  Adam  had  fondly  named  his  contrivance.  The 
Nevile  then  perceived  that  it  was  from  the  interior  of  this 
machine  that  the  sound  which  had  startled  him  arose ;  to 
his  eye  the  thing  was  uncouth  and  hideous  ;  from  the  jaws 
of  an  iron  serpent,  that,  wreathing  round  it,  rose  on  high 
with  erect  crest,  gushed  a  rapid  volume  of  black  smoke, 
and  a  damp  spray  fell  around.  A  column  of  iron  in  the 
centre  kept  in  perpetual  and  regular  motion,  rising  and 
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sinking    successively,    as    the    whole    mechanism    within 
seemed  alive  with  noise  and  action. 

**  The  Syracusan  asked  an  inch  of  earth,  beyond  the 
earth,  to  move  the  earth,"  said  Adam ;  "  I  stand  in  the 
world,  and  lo  I  with  this  engine  the  world  shall  one  day  be 
moved." 

**  Holy  Mother  I  "  faltered  Marmaduke  ;  "  I  pray  thee, 
dread  sir,  to  ponder  well  ere  thou  attemptest  any  such 
spdrts  with  the  habitation  in  which  every  woman's  son  is 
so  concerned.  Bethink  thee,  that  if  in  moving  the  world 
tlaou  shouldst  make  any  mistake,  it  would^ " 

"  Now  stand  there  and  attend,"  interrupted  Adam,  who 
liad  not  heard  one  word  of  this  judicious  exhortation. 

"  Pardon  me,  terrible  sir  I  "  exclaimed  Marmaduke,  in 
great  trepidation,  and  retreating  rapidly  to  the  door ; 
*'  but  I  have  heard  that  the  fiends  are  mighty  malignant  to 
all  lookers-on,  not  initiated." 

*While  he  spoke,  fast  gushed  the  smoke,  heavily  heaved 
the  fairy  hammers  up  and  down,  down  and  up,  sank  or  rose 
the  column,  with  its  sullen  sound.  The  young  man's  heart 
sank  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

"  Indeed  and  in  truth,"  he  stammered  out,"  "  I  am  but 
a  dolt  in  these  matters  ;  I  wish  thee  all  success  compatible 
with  the  weal  of  a  Christian,  and  bid  thee,  in  sad  humility, 
good  day :  "  and  he  added,  in  a  whisper — "  the  Lord's 
forgiveness,!    Amen  1 " 

Marmaduke,  then,  fairly  rushed  through  the  open  door, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  chamber  as  fast  as  possible. 

He  breathed  more  freely  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

"  Before  I  would  call  that  grey  carle  my  father,  or  his  child 
my  wife,  may  I  feel  all  the  hammers  of  the  elves  and  sprites 
he  keeps  tortured  within  that  ugly  little  prison-house 
playing  a  death's  march  on  my  body ;  'fore  God — those 
timbrel-girls  came  in  time  I  They  say  these  wizards  always 
have  fair  daughters,  and  their  love  can  be  no  blessing  I  " 

As  he  thus  muttered,  the  door  of  Sibyll's  chamber 
opened,  and  she  stood  before  him  at  the  tlu'eshold.  Her 
countenance  was  very  pale,  and  bore  evidence  of  weeping. 
There  was  a  silence  on  both  sides,  which  the  girl  was  the  first 
to  break. 

"  So,  Madge  tells  me,  thou  art  about  to  leave  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  gentle  maiden  I  I — I — that  is,  my  Lord  of 
Warwick  has  summoned  me.  I  wish  and  pray  for  all  bless- 
ings on  thee  I  and — and — if  ever  it  be  mine  to  serve  or  aid 
thee,  it  will  be  — that  is — ^verily,  my  tongue  falters,  but  my 
heart — that  is — ^fare  thee  well,  maiden  1  Would  thou  hadst 
a  less  wise  father ;  and  so  may  the  saints  (St.  Anthony 
especially,  whom  the  Evil  One  was  parlous  afraid  of)  guard 
and  keep  thee  1  " 

With  this  strange  and  incoherent  address  Marmaduke 
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left  the  maiden  standing  by  the  threshold  of  her  miserable 
chamber.  Hurrying  into  the  hall,  he  summoned  Alwyn 
from  his  meditations,  and,  giving  the  gittern  to  Madge,  with 
an  injunction  to  render  it  to  her  mistress,  with  his  greeting 
and  service,  he*  vaulted  lightly  on  his  steed  ;  the  steady  and 
more  sober  Alwyn  mounted  his  palfrey  with  slow  care  and 
due  caution.  As  the  air  of  spring  waved  the  fair  locks  of  the 
young  cavalier,  as  the  good  horse  caracoled  under  his  lithe- 
some weight,  his  natural  temj)er  of  mind,  hardy,  healthful, 
joyous,  and  woiid-awake,  returned  to  him.  The  image 
of  Sibyll  and  her  strange  father  Hed  from  his  thoughts  like 
sickly  dreams. 
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BOOK    II 

THB   KING'S    COURT 
CHAPTER    I 

EARL  WARWICK,   THE   KING-MAKER 

The  young  men  entered  the  Strand,  which,  thanks  to  the 
profits  of  a  toll-bar,  was  a  passable  road  for  equestrians, 
studded  towards  the  river,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
with  stately  and  half-fortified  mansions ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side,  here  and  there,  were  strag^ing  houses  of  a 
humbler  kind — ^the  medieval  villas  of  merchant  and  trader 
— (for  from  the  earliest  period  since  the  Conquest,  the 
Londoners  had  delight  in  such  retreats,)  surrounded  with 
blossoming  orchards,*  and  adorned  in  front  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  emblem  of  the  vain  victories  of  renowned  Agincourt. 
But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  road  northward, 
stretched,  unbuilt  upon,  towards  a  fair  chahi  of  fields  and 
meadows,  refreshed  by  many  brooks,  "  turning  water  mills 
with  a  pleasant  noise."  High  rose,  on  the  thoroughfare, 
the  famous  Cross,  at  whi6h  "  the  Judges  Itinerant  whilome 
sate,  without  I^ondon/'f  There,  hallowed  and  solitary, 
stood  the  Inn  for  the  penitent  pilgrims.  Who  sought  "  the 
murmuring  runnels  "  of  St.  Clement's  healing  welj ;  for  in 
this  neighbourhood,  even  from,  the  age  of  the  Roman, 
springs  of  crystal  wave,  and  sialubrious  virtue,  received  the 
homage  of  credulous  Disease.  Through  the  ^oomy  arches 
of  the  Temple  (Jate  and  Lud,  our  horseftieh  wound  thetr 
way,  and  finally  arrived  in  safety  at  Marmaduke's  hostel  in 
the  East  Chepe.  Here  Marmaduke  found  the  decorators 
of  his  cotnely  person  already  assembled.  The  simpler  yet 
more  manly  fashions  he  had  taken  from*  the  provinces  wer^ 
now  eidianged  for  an  attire  worthy  the  kinsman  of  the 
great  minister  of  a  court  unparalleled^  since  the  reign  of 
wilHam  the  Red  King,  for  eirtravagant  gorgeousness  of 
dress.  His  corset  was  of  the  finest  cloth,  sown  with  seed 
pearls ;  above  it,  the  lawn  shirt,  worn  without  collar,  par. 
tially  appeared,  fringed  with  gold ;  over  this  was  loosely 

*  Fitzstephen.-r-"  On  aB  fiidea,   without   the  suburbs,    aje   the 
citizens*  gardens  and  orchards,*'  &c. 
t  Stowe. 
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hung  a  super-tunic  of  crimson  sarcenet,  slashed  and 
pounced  with  a  profusion  of  fringes.  His  velvet  cap,  turned 
up  at  the  sides,  extended  in  a  point  far  over  the  forehead. 
His  hose — under  which  appellation  is  to  be  understood 
what  serves  us  of  the  modem  day  both  for  stockings  and 
pantaloons — ^were  of  white  cloth,  and  his  shoes,  very 
narrow,  were  curiously  carved  into  chequer  work  at  the 
instep,  and  tied  with  bobbins  of  gold  thread,  turning  up, 
like_  skates,  at  the  extremity,  three  inches  in  length.  His 
dagger  was  suspended  by  a  slight  silver-gilt  chain,  and  his 
girdle  contained  a  large  gipsire,  or  pouch,  of  embossed 
leather,  richly  gilt. 

And  this  dress,  marvellous  as  it  seemed  to  the  NevUe,  the 
tailor  gravely  assured  him  was  far  under  the  mark  of  the 
highest  fashion,  and  that  an'  the  noble  youth  had  been  a 
knight,  the  shoes  would  have  stretched  at  least  three  inches 
farther  over  the  natural  length  of  the  feet,  the  placard  have 
shone  with  jewels,  and  the  tunic  luxuriated  in  flowers  of 
damascene.  Even  as  it  was,  however,  Marmaduke  felt  a 
natural  diffidence  of  his  habiliments,  which  cost  him  a  round 
third  of  his  whole  capital.  And  no  bride  ever  unveiled  her- 
self with  more  shamefaced  bashfulness  than  did  Marmaduke 
Nevile  experience  when  he  remounted  his  horse,  and,  taking 
leave  of  his  foster-brother,  bent  his  way  to  Warwick  Lane, 
where  the  Earl  lodged. 

The  narrow  streets  were,  however,  crowded  with  eques- 
trians, whose  dress  eclipsed  his  own,  some  bending  their 
way  to  the  Tower,  some  to  the  palaces  of  the  Flete. 
Carriages  there  were  none,  and  only  twice  he  encountered 
the  huge  litters,  in  which  some  aged  prelate,  or  some  high- 
born dame  veiled  greatness  from  the  day.  But  the  frequent 
vistas  to  the  river  gave  glimpses  of  the  g^y  boats  and  barges 
that  crowded  the  Thames,  that,  then,  principal  thorough- 
fare for  every  class,  but  more  especially  the  noble.  The 
ways  were  fortunately  dry  and  clean  for  London ;  though 
occasionally  deep  holes  and  furrows  in  the  road  menaced 
perils  to  the  unwary  horseman.  The  streets  themselves 
might  well  disappoint  in  splendour  the  stranger's  eye; 
for  although,  viewed  at  a  distance,  ancient  London  was 
incalculably  more  picturesque  and  stately  than  the 
modern ;  yet  when  fairly  in  its  tortuous  labyrinths,  it 
seemed  to  those  who  had  improved  the  taste  by  travel,  the 
meanest  and  the  mirkiest  capital  of  Christendom.  The 
streets  were  marvellously  narrow,  the  upper  stories,  chiefly 
of  wood,  projecting  far  over  thes  lower,  which  were  formed 
of  mud  and  plaster.  The  shops  were  pitiful  booths,  and 
the  'prentices  standing  at  the  entrance  bare-headed  and 
cap  in  hand,  and  lining  the  passages,  as  the  old  French 
writer  avers,  comme  idoles*  kept  up  an  eternal  din  with 
♦Perim. 
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their  clamorous  invitations,  often  varied  by  pert  witticisms 
on  some  churlish  passenger,  or  loud  vituperations  of  each 
other.  The  whole  ancient  family  of  the  London  criers 
were  in  full  bay.  Scarcely  had  Marmaduke's  ears  re- 
covered the  shock  of  "  Hot  peascods — all  hot,"  than  they 
were  saluted  with  "  mackerel,"  "  sheep's  feet — ^hot  sheep's 
feet. ' '  At  the  smaller  taverns  stood  the  inviting  vocif  erators 
of  "  cockpie,"  "  ribs  of  beef — ^hot  beef,"  while  blended 
with  these  multitoned  discords,  whined  the  vielle  or 
primitive  hurdygurdy,  screamed  the  pipe,  twanged  the 
harp,  from  every  quarter  where  the  thirsty  paused  to  drink, 
or  the  idler  stood  to  gape.* 

Through  this  Babd,  Marmaduke  at  last  slowly  wound  his 
way,  and  arrived  before  the  mighty  mansion  in  which  the 
Chief  Baron  of  England  held  his  state. 

As  he  dismounted  and  resigned  his  steed  to  the  servitor 
hired  for  him  by  Alwyn,  Marmaduke  paused  a  moment, 
struck  by  the  disparity,  common  as  it  was  to  eyes  more 
accustomed  to  the  metropolis,  between  the  stately  edifice 
and  the  sordid  neighbourhood.  He  had  not  noticed  this  so 
much,  when  he  had  repaired  to  the  Earl's  house  on  his  first 
arrival  in  London — ^for  his  thoughts  then  had  been  too 
much  bewildered  by  the  general  bustle  and  novelty  of  the 
scene, — but  now  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  better  compre- 
hended the  homage  accorded  to  a  great  noble  in  surveying, 
at  a  glance,  the  immeasmrable  eminence  to  which  he  was 
elevated  above  his  fellow-men,  by  wealth  and  rank. 

Far  on  either  side  of  the  wings  of  the  Earl's  abode, 
stretched,  in  numerous  deformity,  sheds  rather  than  houses, 
of  broken  plaster  and  crazy  timbers.  But,  here  and  there, 
were  open  places  of  public  reception,  crowded  with  the 
lower  followers  of  the  puissant  chief ;  and  the  eye  rested  pn 
many  idle  groups  of  sturdy  swash-bucklers,  some  half-clad 
in  armovu*,  some  in  rude  jerkins  of  leather,  before  the  doors 
of  these  resorts,-^as  others,  like  bees  about  a  hive,  swarmed 
in  and  out  with  a  perpetual  hum. 

The  exterior  of  Warwick  House  was  of  a  grey,  but  dingy 
stone,  and  presented  a  half-fortiQed  and  formidable 
appearance.  The  windows  or  rather  loop-holes,  towards 
the  street,  were  fewj  and  strongly  barred.  The  black  and 
massive  arch  of  the  gateway  yawned  between  two  huge 
square  towers  ;  and  from  a  yet  higher,  but  slender  octagonal 
tower  on  the  inner  side,  the  flag  gave  the  "  White  Bear  and 
Ragged  Staff  "  to  the  smoky  air.  Still,  under  the  portal 
as  he  entered,  himg  the  grate  of  the  portcullis,  and  the 
square  court  which  he  saw  before  him  swarmed  with  the 
more  immediate  retainers  of  the  earl,  in  scarlet  jackets, 
wrought  with  their  chieftain's  cognizance.  A  man  of 
gigantic  girth  and  statmre,  who  officiated  as  porter,  leaning 
*See   L7<^te's    "  I/)ndoii   Lyckpenny.'* 
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against  the  will  under  the  arch,  now  emerged  from  the 
shadow,  and  with  sufficient  civility  demand^  the  young 
visitor's  name  and  business.  On  hearing  the  former,  he 
bowed  low  as  he  doffed  his  cap,  and  conducted  Marmaduke 
through  the  first  quadrangle.  The  two  sides  to  the  right 
and  left  were  devoted  to  the  offices  and  rooms  of  retainers, 
of  whom  no  less  than  Six  Hundred,  not  to  speak  of  the 
domestic  and  more  orderly  retinue,  attested  the  state  of  the 
Last  of  the  English  Barons  on  his  visits  to  the  capital.  Far 
from  being  then,  as  now,  the  object  of  the  great  to  thrust 
all  that  belongs  to  the  service  of  the  house  out  of  sight,  it 
was  their  pride  to  strike  awe  into  the  visitor  by  the  extent 
of  accommodation  afforded  to  their  followers  :  some  seated 
on  benches  of  stone  ranged  along  the  walls — some  grouped 
in  the  centre  of  the  court — some  lying  at  length  upon  the 
two  oblong  patches  ot  what  had  been  turf,  till  worn  away  by 
frequent  feet — this  domestic  army  ffiled  the  young  Nevile 
with  an  admiration  far  greater  than  the  gay  satins  of  the 
knights  and  nobles  who  had  gathered  round  the  Lord  of 
Montagu  and  Northumberland  at  the  pastime-ground. 

This  assemblage,  however,  were  evidently  under  a  rude 
discipline  of  their  own.  They  were  neither  noisy  nor 
drunk.  They  made  way  with  surly  obeisance  as  the 
cavalier  passed,  and  closing  on  his  track  Tike  some  horde  of 
wild  catfle,  gazed  after  him  with  earnest  sflence,  and  then 
turned  once  more  to  their  indolent  whispers  with  each  other. 

And  now,  Nevile  entering  the  last  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
the  huge  hsdl,  divided  from  the  passage  by  a  screen  of  stone 
fretwork,  so  fine  as  to  attest  the  hand  of  some  architect 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Norman  dynasty,  stretehed  to  his 
right ;  and  so  vast,  in  truth,  ft  y^as,  that  though  more  than 
fifty  persons  were  variously  engaged  therein,  their  number 
was  lost  in  the  immense  space  ;  of  these,  at  one  end  of  the 
longer  and  lower  table  beheath  the  dais,  some  squires  of 
good  dress  and  mien  were  engaged  at  chess  or  dice  ;  others 
were  conferring  in  the  glootoy  embrasures  of  the  casements  ; 
some  walking  to  and  fro  ;  others  gathered  round  the  shovel- 
board.  At  the  entrance  of  this  hall,  the  porter  left  Marma- 
duke, after  exchanging  a  whisper  with  a  gentleman  whose 
dress  eclipsed  the  Nevile's  in  splendour  ;  and  this  letter,  per- 
sonage, wh6,  thou^  6t  high  birth,  did  not  disdain  to  perform 
the  office  of  charnberlain,  or  usher,  to  the  kingj-l&e  Earl, 
advanced  to  Marmaduke  "with  a  smile,  and  said — 

'*  My  lord  expects  you,  sir,  and  has  appointed  this  time 
to  receive  you,  that  you  may  not  be  held  back  from  his 
presence  by  the  crowds  that  crave  audience  in  the  forenoon. 
Hease  to  follow  me!"  This  said,  the  gentleman  sib wly 
preceded  the  vii^itor,  now  and  then  stopping  to  exchange  a 
fkieiKfiy  %ord  with  the  various  parties  he  passed  in  his 
progress ;  for  the  urbaAity  which  Wairwick  possessed  him- 
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self,  his  policy  inculcated  as  a  duty  on  all  who  served  him. 
A  small  door  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  hall  admitted 
into  an  ante-room,  in  which  some  half-score  pages,  the  sons 
of  knights  and  barons,  were  gathered  round  an  old  warrior, 
placed  at  their  head  as  a  sort  of  tutor,  to  instruct  them  in  ail 
knightly  accomplishments  ;  and  beckoning  forth  one  of  these 
youths  from  the  ring,  the  Earl's  chamberlain  said,  with  a 
profound  reverence — "  Will  you  be  pleased,  my  young  lord, 
to  conduct  your  cousin,  master  Marmaduke  Nevile,  to  the 
Earl's  presence."  The  young  gentleman  eyed  Marmaduke 
with  a  supercilious  glance. 

"  Marry  1  "  said  he,  pertly,  "  if  a  man  born  in  the  North 
were  to  feed  all  his  cousins,  he  would  soon  have  a  taU  as 
long  as  my  uncle,  the  stout  Earl's.  Come,  Sir  Cousin,  this 
way." 

And  without  tarrying  even  to  give  Nevile  information  of 
the  name  and  quality  of  his  new-found  relation — ^who  was 
no  less  than  Lord  Montagu's  son,  the  sole  male  heir  to  the 
honours  of  that  mighty  family,  though  now  learning  the 
apprenticeship  of  chivalry  amongst  his  uncle's  pages — ^the 
boy  passed  before  Marmaduke  with  a  saunter  that,  had  th^ 
been  in  plain  Westmoreland,  might  have  cost  him  a  cuff 
from  the  stout  hand  of  the  indignant  elder  cousin.  He 
raised  the  tapestry  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  ascending 
a  short  flight  of  broad  stairs,  knocked  gently  on  the  panels 
of  an  arched  door  sunk  deep  in  the  walls. 

'*  Enter  I  "  said  a  clear,  loud  voice,  and  the  next  moment 
Marmaduke  was  in  the  presence  of  the  King-Maker. 

He  heard  his  guide  pronounce  his  name,  and  saw  him 
smile  maliciously  at  the  momentary  embarrassment  the 
young  man  displayed,  as  he  passed  by  Marmaduke,  closed 
the  door,  and  vanished.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  seated 
near  a  large  window  that  opened  upon  an  inner  court, 
which  gave  communication  to  the  river.  The  chamber  was 
painted  in  the  style  of  Henry  III.,  ^itb  huge  figures  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  Hastings,  or  rather,  for  there  were 
many  separate  pieces,  the  Conquest  of  Saxon  England. 
Over  each  head,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  the  artist  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  insert  a  label,  which  told  tl^e  name 
and  the  subject.  The  ceiling  was  groined,  vaulted,  and 
emblazoned  with  the  richest  gilding  and  colours.  The 
chimney-piece  (a  modem  ornament)  rose  to  the  roof,  and 
represented  in  bold  reliefs,  gilt  and  decorated,  the  signing 
of  Magna  Charta.  The  floor  was  strewed  thick  with  dried 
rushes,  and  odorous  herbs ;  the  furniture  was  scanty,  but 
rich.  The  low-backed  chairs,  of  which  there  were  but  four, 
carved  in  ebony,  had  cushions  of  velvet  with  fringes  of 
massive  gold.  A  small  cupboard,  or  beaufet,  covered  with 
carpeiz  de  cuir,  (carpets  of  gilt  and  painted  leather,)  of  great 
price,  held  various  quaint  and  curious  ornaments  of  plate 
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inwrought  with  precious  stones  ;  and  beside  this — a  singular 
contrast — on  a  plain  Gothic  table  lay  the  helmet,  the 
gauntlets,  and  the  battle-axe  of  the  master.  Warwick  him- 
self, seated  before  a  large  cumbrous  desk,  was  writing — ^but 
slow  and  with  pain — and  he  lifted  his  finger  as  the  Nevile 
approached,  in  token  of  his  wish  to  conclude  a  task  probably 
little  congenial  to  his  tastes.  But  Marmaduke  was  grateful 
for  the  moments  afforded  him  to  recover  his  self-possession, 
and  to  examine  his  kinsman. 

The  Earl  was  in  the  lusty  vigour  of  his  age.  His  hair,  of 
the  deepest  black,  was  worn  short,  as  if  in  disdain  of  the 
effeminate  fashions  of  the  day,  and  fretted  bare  from  the 
temples,  by  the  constant  and  early  friction  of  his  helmet, 
gave  to  a  forehead  naturally  lofty  yet  more  majestic  ap- 
pearance of  expanse  and  height.  His  complexion,  though 
dark  and  sunburnt,  glowed  with  rich  health.  The  beard 
was  closely  shaven,  and  left  in  all  its  remarkable  beauty  the 
contour  of  the  oval  face  and  strong  jaw — strong  as  if  elapsed 
in  iron.  The  features  were  marked  and  aquiline,  as  was 
common  to  those  of  Norman  blood.  The  form  spare,  but 
of  prodigious  width  and  depth  of  chest,  the  more  apparent 
from  the  fashion  of  the  short  surcoat,  which  was  thrown 
back,  and  left  in  broad  expanse  a  placard,  not  of  holiday 
velvet  and  satins,  but  of  steel  polished  as  a  mirror,  and 
inlaid  with  gold.  And  now,  as  concluding  his  task,  the 
Earl  rose  and  motioned  Marmaduke  to  a  stool  by  his  side, 
his  great  stature,  which,  from  the  length  of  his  limbs,  was 
not  so  observable  when  he  sate,  actually  startled  his  guest. 
Tall  as  Marmaduke  was  himself,  the  Earl  towered*  above 
him,  with  his  high,  majestic,  smooth,  unwrinkled  forehead, 
— ^like  some  Paladin  of  the  rhyme  of  poet  or  romancer  ;  and, 
perhaps,  not  only  in  this  masculine  advantage,  but  in  the 
rare  and  harmonious  combination  of  colossal  strength  with 
lithe  and  graceful  lightness,  a  more  splendid  union  of  all  the 
outward  qualities  we  are  inclined  to  give  to  the  heroes  of 
old,  never  dazzled  the  eye,  or  impressed  the  fancy.  But 
even  this  effect  of  mere  person  was  subordinate  to  that 
which  this  eminent  nobleman  created — upon  his  inferiors,  at 
least, — ^by  a  manner  so  void  of  all  arrogance,  yet  of  all  con- 
descension, so  simple,  open,  cordial,  and  herolike,  that 
Marmaduke  Nevile,  peculiarly  alive  to  external  impres- 
sions, and  subdued  and  fascinated  by  the  EarFs  first  word, 
and  that  word  was  "  Welcome  I  "  dropped  on  his  knee,  and 
kissing  the  hand  extended  to  him,  said — "  Noble  kinsman^ 
in  thy  service,  and  for  thy  sake,  let  me  live  and  die  1  "  Had 

*  The  faded  portrait  of  Richard  Nevile,  Barl  of  Warwick,  in  the 
Rous  Roll,  preserved  at  the  Heralds'  College,  does  justice,  at  least,  to 
the  height  and  majesty  of  his  stature.  The  portrait  of  fedward  IV. 
is  the  only  one  in  that  long  series  which  at  all  rivals  the  stately  pro- 
portions of  the  King-Maker, 
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the  young  man  been  prepared  by  the  subtlest  n^aster  of 
Courtcraft  for  this  interview,  so  important  to  his  fortunes, 
he  could  not  have  advanced  a  hundredth  part  so  far  with 
the  great  Earl,  as  he  did  by  that  sudden,  frank  burst  of 
genuine  emotion ;  for  Warwick  was  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  the  admiration  he  excited — ^vain  or  proud  of  it,  it  matters 
not  which — grateful  as  a  child  for  love,  and  inexorable  as  a 
woman  for  slight  or  insult :  in  rude  ages,  one  sex  has  often 
the  qualities  of  the  other. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  father's  warm  heart,  and  hasty  thought, 
Marmaduke,"  said  Warwick,  raising  him ;  "  and  now  he 
has  gone  where,  we  trust,  brave  men,  shrived  of  their  sins, 
look  down  upon  us,  who  should  be  thy  friend  but  Richard 
Nevile  ?  So — so — ^yes — ^let  me  look  at  thee.  Ha  I  stout 
Guy's  honest  face,  every  line  of  it ;  but  to  the  girls,  perhaps, 
comelier  for  wanting  a  scar  or  two.  Never  blush — ^thou 
shalt  win  the  scars  yet.  So  thou  hast  a  letter  from  thy 
father  ?  " 

"  It  is  here,  noble  lord." 

"  And  why,"  said  the  Earl,  cutting  the  silk  with  his 
dagger — "  why  hast  thou  so  long  hung  back  from  present- 
ing it?  But  I  need  not  ask  thee.  These  uncivil  times 
have  made  kith  and  kin  doubt  worse  of  each  other  than  thy 
delay  did  of  me.  Sir  Guy's  mark,  sure  enow !  Brave  old 
man  !  I  loved  him  the  better  for  that,  like  me,  the  sword 
was  more  meet  than  the  pen  for  his  bold  hand."  Here 
Warwick  scanned,  with  some  slowness,  the  lines  dictated 
by  the  dead  to  the  priest ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  laid 
the  letter  respectfully  on  his  desk,  and  bowing  his  head  over 
it,  muttered  to  himself — it  might  be  an  Ave  for  the  de- 
ceased. "  Well,"  he  said,  reseating  himself,  and  again 
motioning  Marmaduke  to  follow  his  example — "  thy  father 
was,  in  sooth,  to  blame  for  the  side  he  took  in  the  Wars. 
What  son  of  the  Norman  could  bow  knee  or  vail  plume  to 
that  shadow  of  a  king — ^Henry  of  Windsor  ? — and  for  his 
bloody  wife,  she  knew  no  more  of  an  Englishman's  pith  and 
pride  than  I  know  of  the  rhymes  and  roundels  of  old  Ren^, 
her  father.  Guy  Nevile — good  Guy — ^many  a  day  in  my 
boyhood  did  he  teach  me  how  to  bear  my  lance  at  the  crest, 
and  direct  my  sword  at  the  mail-joints.  He  was  cunning 
at  fence — thy  worshipful  father — ^but  I  was  ever  a  bad 
scholar  ;  and  my  dull  arm,  to  this  day,  hopes  more  from  its 
strength  than  its  craft." 

"  I  have  heard  it  said,  noble  Earl,  that  the  stoutest  hand 
can  scarcely  lift  your  battle-axe." 

"  Fables  I  romaunt  1  "  answered  the  Earl,  smiling ; 
"  there  it  lies— go  and  lift  it." 

Marmaduke  went  to  the  table,  and,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  raised  and  swung  this  formidable  weapon. 

"  By  my  halidame,  well  swung,  cousin  mine  I     Its  use 
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depends  not  on  the  strength,,  but  the  practice.  Why,  look 
you  now, — there  is  the  poy  Richard  of  Gloucester,  who 
comes  not  up  to  thy  shoulder,  and  by  dint  of  custom  eacli 
day  can  wield  mace  or  axe  with  as  much  ease  as  a  jester 
doth  his  lathe-sword.  Ah  I  trust  me,  Marmaduke — the 
York  House  is  a  princely  one ;  and  if  we  must  have  a  king, 
we  Barons,  why  in  God's  name  let  no  meaner  race  ever 
furnish  our  lieges.  But  to  thyself,  Marmaduke — what  are 
thy  views  and  thy  wishes  ?  " 

*'  To  be  one  of  thy  following,  noble  Warwick." 

"  I  thank  and  accept  thee,  young  Nevile ;  but  thou  hast 
heard  that  I  am  about  to  leave  England,  and  in  the  mean- 
time thy  youth  would  run  danger  without  a  guide."  The 
Earl  paused  a  moment,  and  resumed.  "  My  brother  of 
Montagu  showed  thee  cold  countenance ;  but  a  word  from 
me  will  win  thee  his  grace  and  f  avom:.  What  say^st  thou — 
wilt  thou  be  one  of  his  gentlemen  ?  If  so,  I  will  tell  thee  the 
qualities  a  man  must  have : — a  discreet  tongue,  a  quick 
eye,  the  last  fashion  in  hood  and  shoe-bobbins,  a  perfect  seat 
on  thy  horse,  a  light  touch  for  the  gittern,  a  voice  for  a  love- 
song,  and " 

"  I  have  none  of  these,  save  the  horsemanship,  gracious 
my  lord  ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not  receive  me  thyself,  I  will  not 
burden  rhy  lord  of  Montagu  and  Northumberland." 

"  Hot  and  quick  I  No  I  John  of  Montagu  would  not  suit 
thee,  nor  thou  him.  But  how  to  provide  for  thee  till  my 
return,  I  know  not." 

*'  Dare  I  not  hope,  then,  to  make  one  of  your  embas- 
sage, noble  Earl  ?  " 

Warwick  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Of  our  embassage  I  Why,  thou  art  haughty,  indeed  I 
Nay,  and  so  a  soldier's  son  and  a  Nevile  should  be  1  I  blame 
thee  not ;  but  I  could  not  make  thee  one  of  my  train,  without 
creating  a  hundred  enemies — ^to  me  (but  that's  nothing) — 
and  to  thee,  which  were  much.  Knowest  thou  not  that 
there  is  scarce  a  gentleman  of  my  train  below  the  state  of  a 
peer's  son,  and  that  I  have  made,  by  refusals,  malcontents 
€nough,  as  it  is — ^yet,  hold  I  there  is  my  learned  brother, 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Knowest  thou  Latin  and  the 
schools?  " 

"  'Fore  Heaven,  my  lord,"  said  the  Nevile,  bluntly,  "  I 
see  already  I  had  best  go  back  to  green  Westmoreland,  for  I 
am  as  unfit  for  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  as  I  am  for  my 
Lord  Montagu." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Earl,  drily,  "  since  thou  hast  not 
yet  station  enough  for  my  train,  nor  glosing  for  Northum- 
berland, nor  wit  and  lere  for  the  Archbishop,  I  suppose,  my 
poor  youth,  I  must  e'en  make  you  only  a  gentleman  about 
the  King  I  It  is  not  a  post  so  sure  of  quick  rising  and  full 
gipsircs  as  one  about  myself,  or  my  brethren,  but  it  will  be 
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less  envied,  and  is  good  for  thy  first  essay.  How  goes  the 
c^ock  ?  Oh  I  here  is  Nick  Alwyn's  new  horologe.  He  tells 
me  that  the  English  will  soon  rival  the  Dutch*  in  these 
baubles.  The  more  the  pity  I— our  red-faced  yeomen,  alas, 
are  fast  sinking  into  lank-jawed  mechanics  I  We  shall  find 
the  King  in  his  garden  within  the  next  half-hour.  Thou 
Shalt  attend  me." 

Marmaduke  expressed,  with  more  feeling  than  eloquence,, 
the  thanks  he  owed  for  an  offer  that,  he  was  about  to  say,. 
exceeded  his  hopes,  but  he  had  already,  since  his  departure 
from  Westmoreland,  acquired  suflftcient  wit  to  think  twice  of 
his  words.  And  so  eagerly,  at  that  time,  did  the  youth  of 
the  nobility  contend  for  the  honour  of  posts  about  the 
person  of  Warwick,  and  even  of  his  brothers,  and  so  strong 
was  the  belief  that  the  Earl's  power  to  make  or  to  mar 
fortune  was  all-paramount  in  En^and,  that  even  a  place  in 
the  King's  household  was  considered  an  inferior  appoint- 
ment to  that  which  made  Warwick  the  immediate  patron 
and  protector.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  amongst 
the  more  haughty  and  ancient  gentry,  since  the  favour 
shown  by  Edward  to  the  relations  of  his  wife,  and  his  own 
indifference  to  the  rank  and  birth  of  his  assotiates.  Warwick 
had  therefore  spoken  with  truth  when  he. expressed  a  com- 
parative pity  for  the  youth,  whom,  he  could  not  betto:  pro- 
Vide  for  than  by  a  place  about  the  Court  of  his  Sovereign  I 

The  Earl  then  drew  from  Marmaduke  sdme  account  of 
his  early  training,  his  dependence  on  his  brother,  his  adven- 
tures at  the  archery  ground,  his  misadventure  with  the 
robbers,  and  even  his  sojourn  with  Warner — ^though  Marma- 
duke was  discreetly  silent  as  to  the  very  existence  of  Sibyll. 
The  Earl,  in  the  meknwhile,  walked  to  and  fro  the  chamber 
with  a  light,  careless  stride,  every  moment  pausing  to  laugh 
at  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  kinsman,  or  to  throw  in  some 
shrewd  remark,  which  he  cast  purposdy  in  the  rough  West- 
tnoreland  dialect ;  for  no  man  ev^r  attains  to  the  popularity 
that  rejoiced  or  accursed  the  Ear!  of  Warwi<dc>  without  a 
tendency  to  broad  and  famfiiar  humour,  without  a  certain 
common-place  of  character  in  its  shallower  and  more  every- 
day properties.  This  charm — always  great  in  the  great?^ 
Warwick  possessed  to  perfection ;  tad  in  him — such  was 
his  native  and  unaffected  majesty  of  bearing,  and  such  the 
^lendour  that  smtounded  his  name — it  never  seemed  <»)arse 
or  unfamfliar,  but  "  everything  he  did  became  him  best." 
Marmaduke  had  ju^  brought  his  narrative  to  a  conclusion^ 

♦  Gockwork  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edw^^rd  Ul«,  when  three  Dutcli  horologers  were  mvited  over 
from  Bdft.  Thev  most  soon  have  passed  into  common  use,  for 
Chancer  thns  f  amfiiariy  sp&aks  ci  them : — 

'*^iill  irit^aitr  was  lUs  crowing  tu  Us  loge, 
Than  is  adock  or  any  abb^  orloge."  - 
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when,  after  a  slight  tap  at  the  door,  which  Warwick  did  not 
hear,  two  fair  young  forms  bounded  joyously  in,  and,  not 
seeing  the  stranger,  threw  themselves  upon  Warwick's 
breast  with  the  caressing  familiarity  of  infancy. 

"  Ah,  father,"  said  the  elder  of  these  two  girls,  as 
Warwick's  hand  smoothed  her  hair  fondly,  "  you  proniised 
you  would  take  us  in  your  barge  to  see  the  sports  on  the 
river,  and  now  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  Make  your  peace  with  your  young  cousins  here,"  said 
the  Earl,  turning  to  Marmaduke  ;  "  you  will  cost  them  an 
hour's  joyaunce.  This  is  my  eldest  daughter,  Isabel ; 
and  this  soft-eyed,  pale-cheeked  damozel — ^too  loyal  for  a 
leaf  of  the  red  rose — is  the  Lady  Anne." 

The  two  girls  had  started  from  their  father's  arms  at  the 
first  address  to  Marmaduke,  and  their  countenances  had 
relapsed  from  their  caressing  and  child-like  expression, 
into  all  the  stately  demureness  with  which  they  had  been 
brought  up  to  regard  a  stranger.  Howbeit,  this  reserve, 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  awed  Marmaduke  less  than 
the  alternate  gaiety  and  sadness  of  the  wilder  Sibyll,  and 
he  addressed  them  with  all  the  gallantry  to  the  exercise  of 
which  he  had  been  reared ;  concluding  his  compliments 
with  a  declaration  that  he  would  rather  forego  the  advan- 
tage proffered  him  by  the  Eari's  favour  with  the  King, 
than  foster  one  obnoxious  and  ungracious  memory  in 
damozels  so  fair  and  honoured. 

A  haughty  smile  flitted  for  a  moment  over  the  proud 
young  face  of  Isabel  Nevile  ;  but  the  softer  Anne  blushed, 
and  drew  bashfully  behind  her  sister. 

As  yet  these  giris,  bom  for  the  highest  and  fated  to 
the  most  wretched  fortunes,  were  in  all  the  bloom  of  earliest 
youth ;  but  the  difference  between  their  characters  might 
be  already  observable  in  their  mien  and  countenance. 
Isabel,  of  tall  and  commanding  stature,  had  some  resem- 
blance to  her  father,  in  her  aquiline  features,  rich,  dark 
hair,  and  the  lustrous  brilliancy  of  her  eyes  ;  while  Anne, 
less  striking,  yet  not  less  lovely,  of  smaller  size  and  slighter 
proportions,  bore  in  her  pale,  clear  face,  her  dove-like  eyes, 
and  her  gentle  brow,  an  expression  of  yielding  meekness 
not  unmixed  with  melancholy,  which,  conjoined  with  an 
exquisite  symmetry  of  features,  could  not  fail  of  exciting 
interest  where  her  sister  commanded  admiration.  Not  a 
word,  however,  from  either  did  Marmaduke  abstract  in 
return  for  his  courtesies,  nor  did  either  he  or  the  Earl 
seem  to  expect  it;  for  the  latter,  seating  himself  and 
drawing  Anne  on  his  knee,  while  Isabella  walked  with 
stately  grace  towards  the  table  that  bore  her  father's 
warlike  accoutrements,  and  played,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
sciously with  the  black  plume  on  his  black  burgonet, 
said  to  Nevile — 
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"  Well,  thou  hast  seen  enough  of  the  Lancastrian 
raptnls  to  make  thee  true  to  the  Yorkists.  I  would  I 
could  say  as  much  for  the  King  himself,  who  is  already 
crowding  the  Court  with  that  venomous  faction,  in  honour 
of  Dame  Elizabeth  Grey — ^bom  Mistress  Woodville,  and 
now  Queen  of  England.  Ha  I  my  proud  Isabel,  thou 
wouldst  have  better  filled  the  throne  that  thy  father  built  I  " 

And  at  these  words  a  proud  flash  broke  from  the  Earl's 
dark  eyes,  betraying  even  to  Marmaduke  the  secret  of 
perhaps  his  earliest  alienation  from  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Isabella  pouted  her  rich  lip,  but  said  nothing.  "  As 
for  thee,  Anne,"  continued  the  Earl, "  it  is  a  pity  that  monks 
cannot  marry — thou  wouldst  have  suited  some  sober 
priest  better  than  a  mailed  knight.  'Fore  George,  I 
would  not  ask  thee  to  buckle  my  baldrick  when  the  war- 
steeds  were  snorting,  but  I  would  trust  Isabel  with  the 
links  of  my  hauberk." 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  the  low  timid  voice  of  Anne,  "  if 
thou  wert  going  to  danger,  I  could  be  brave  in  all  that 
could  guard  thee  I  " 

"  Why,  that's  my  girl — ^klss  me  I  Thou  hast  a  look  of 
thy  mother  now — so  thou  hast  I  and  I  will  not  chide  thee 
the  next  time  I  hear  thee  muttering  soft  treason,  in  pity 
of  Henry  of  Windsor." 

"Is  he  not  to  be  pitied ? — Crown,  wife,  son,  and  Earl 
Warwick's  stout  arm--4ost — ^lost  I  " 

"  No  !  "  said  Isabel  suddenly  ;  "  no,  sweet  sister  Anne, 
and  fie  on  thee  for  the  words  t  He  lost  all,  because  he 
had  neither  the  hand  of  a  knight  nor  the  heart  of  a  man  I 
For  the  rest — Margaret  of  Anjou,  or  her  butchers,  beheaded 
our  father's  father  I  " 

"  And  may  Gk)d  and  St.  George  forget  me,  when  I 
forget  those  grey  and  gory  hairs  I "  exclaimed  the  Earl ; 
and,  putting  away  the  Lady  Anne  somewhat  roughly, 
he  made  a  stride  across  the  room,  and  stood  by  his  hearth. 
"  And  yet  Edward,  the  son  of  Richard  of  York,  who  fell 
by  my  father's  side — ^he  forgets — ^he  forgives  I  And  the 
minions  of  Rivers  the  Lancastrian  tread  the  heels  of  Richard 
of  Warwick  I " 

At  this  unexpected  turn  in  the  conversation,  peculiarly 
unwelcome,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  son  of  one  who 
had  fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side,  in  the  very  battle 
referred  to,  Marmaduke  felt  somewhat  uneasy,  and, 
turning  to  the  Lady  Anne,  he  said,  with  the  gravity  of 
wounded  pride,  "  I  owe  more  to  my  lord,  your  father, 
than  I  even  wist  of — ^how  much  he  must  have  overlooked 

"  Not  so  I "  interrupted  Warwick,  who  overheard  him 
— *'  not  so  ;  thou  wrongest  me  I  Thy  father  was  shocked 
at  those  butcheries — ^thy  father  recoiled  from  that  accursed 
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standard — ^thy  father  was  ©f  a  stock  ancient  ^d  nc^le  as 
my  own  I  But,  these  Woodvilles  I — ^tush  I — ^my  peissioa 
over-masters  me.     We  wfll  go  to  the  King — ^it  is  time." 

Warwick  here  rung  the  hand-bell  on  his  table,  and,  on 
tike  entrance  of  his  attendant  gentleman,  bade  him  see 
that  the  barge  was  in  readiness ;  then,  be«ckoning  to  his 
kinsman,  and  with  a  nod  to  his  daughters,  he  cau^t  up 
his  plumed  cap,  and  passed  at  once  into  the  garden, 

"  Anne,"  said  Isabd,  when  the  two  girls  w^e  alone, 
"  thou  hast  vexed  my  father,  and  what  marvel  ?  If  the 
Lancastrians  can  be  pitied,  the  Eaii  of  Warwick  must  be 
condemned  I " 

"  Unkind  1  "  said  Anne,  shedding  tears ;  "  I  can  pity 
woe  and  mischance,  without  blaming  those  whose  hard 
duty  it  might  be  to  achieve  them." 

'*  In  good  sooth,  cannot  1 1  Thou  wouldst  pity  and  par- 
don till  thou  leftist  no  distinction  between  foeman  and 
friead — liefe  and  loathing.  Be  it  mine,  like  my  great 
father,  to  love  and  to  hate  I  " 

"  Yet  why  art  thou  so  attached  to  the  White  Rose  ?  " 
said  Anne,  stung,  if  not  to  malice,  at  least  to  archness. 
"  Thou  knowest  my  father's  nearest  wish  was  that  his  ddest 
daughter  might  be  betrothed  to  King  Edward.  I>ost  thou 
not  pay  good  for  evil  when  thou  seest  no  excellence  out  of 
the  House  of  York  ?  " 

"  Saucy  Anne,"  answered  Isabel,  with  a  half  smile,  "  I 
am  not  taught  by  thy  shafts,  for  I  was  a  child  for  the 
nurses  when  Kingi  Edward  sought  a  wife  for  his  love. 
But  were  I  chafed — as  I  may  fee  vain  enou^  to  know 
myself — ^whom  should  I  blaipe  ?^— Not  J:he  King,  but  the 
Lancastrian  who  witched  him  1  " 

She  paused  a  moment,  and,  looking  away,  added  in  a 
low  tone — ''  Didst  thou  hear,  sister  Anne,  if  the  Duke 
of  Qarttice  visited  my  father  the  forenoon  ?  " 

"Ah  I   Isabel— Isabel  1  V 

"  Ah  I  sister  Amae^ — sister  Anne  I  '  Wilt  thou  know 
all  my  sectets  ere  I  know  them  myself  ?  "—and  Isabel, 
with  sc^nething  of  her  father's  playfulness,  put  her  hand 
to  Anne's  laughing  lips. 

Meanwhile  Warwick,  after  walking  musingly  a  few 
moments  along  the  garden — ^for  garden  it  was  called, 
though  consisting  but  of  plots  of  sward,  bordered  by  fruit 
trees,  and  white  rose  trees  not  yet  in  blossom — turned  to 
his  silent  kinsman  and  said,  "  Forgive  me,  cousin  mine, 
my  mannerless  burst  against  thy  brave  fath^'s  faction ; 
but  when  thou  hast  been  a  short  wbile  at  Court  thou  wilt 
see  where  the  sore  is.  Certes,  I  love  this  King  1  "  Here 
his  dark  face  lighted  up.  "  Love  him  as  a  King, — ay,  and 
as  a  son  1  And  who  would  not  love  him ;  brave  as  his 
sword^  gallant^  and  winmng,  and  gracious  as  the  noop-day 
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in    summer  ?     Besides,    I   placed   him   on   his   throne — I 
honour  myself  in  him  !  " 

The  Earl's  stature  dilated  as  he  spoke  the  last  sen- 
tence, and  his  hand  rested  on  his  dagger  hilt.  He  resumed,, 
with  the  same  daring  and  incautious  candour  that  stamped 
his  dauntless  soldier-like  nature,  '*  God  hath  given  me  na 
son.  Isabel  of  Warwick  had  been  a  mate  for  William  the 
Norman ;  and  my  grandson,  if  heir  to  his  grandsire's 
soul,  should  have  ruled  from  the  Throne  of  En^and  over 
the  realms  of  Charlemagne  I  But  it  hath  pleased  Him, 
whom  the  Christian  knight  alone  bows  to  without  shame,  to 
order  otherwise.  So  be  it.  I  forgot  my  just  pretensions 
^-forgot  my  blood,  and  counseled  the  King  to  strengthen 
his  throne  with  the  alliance  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  He 
rejected  the  Princess  Bona  of  Savoy,  to  marry  widow 
Elizabeth  Grey — I  sorrowed  for  his  saJke,  and  forgave  the 
idight  to  my  tx>unsels.  At  his  prayer  I  followed  the  train 
of  his  Queen,  and  hushed  the  proud  hearts  of  our  barons  to 
obeisance.  But  since  then,  this  Dame  Woodville,  whom  I 
queened,  if  her  husband  mated,  must  dispute  this  roiaulme 
with  mine  and  me — a  Nevile,  now-a-days,  must  vail  his 
plume  to  a  Woodville  I  And.not  the  great  barons  whom  it 
will  suit  Edwards'  policy  to  win  from  the  Lancastrians*— 
not  the  Exeters  and  the  Somersets — but  the  craven 
varlets,  and  ladceys,  and  dross  of  the  camp — ^false  alike 
to  Henry  and  to  JBdward^ — are  to  be  fondled  into  lordships 
and  dandled  into  power.  Young  man,  I  am  speaking  hotly 
— ^Richard  Nevile  never  lies  nor  conceals.  But  I  am 
speaking  to  a  kinsman,  am  I  not  ?  Thou  hearest — ^thou 
wilt  not  repeat  ?  "  j 

"  Sooner  would  I  pluck  forth  my  tongue  by  the  roots." 
"  Enough ! "  returned  the  Earl,  with  a  pleased  smile. 
"  When  I  come  from  France,  I  will  speak  more  of  thee. 
Meanwhile    be    courteous    to    all   men — servile   to    none. 
Now  to  the  King." 

So  speaking,  he  shook  back  his  surcoat,  drew  his  cap 
over  his  brow,  and  passed  to  the  broad  stairs,  at  the  foot 
of  which  fifty  rowers,  with  their  badges  on  their  shoulders, 
waited  in  the  huge  barge,  gilt  richly  at  prow  and  stem,  and 
with  an  awning  of  silk,  wrought  with  the  Earl's  arms  and 
cognizance.  As  they  pushed  off,  six  musicians,  placed 
towards  the  helm,  began  a  slow  and  half  eastern  march, 
which,  doubtless,  some  crusader  of  the  TempAe  had  brought 
from  the  cymbals  and  trumps  of.  Palestine; 
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CHAPTER    II 

KINO   EDWABD  THE  FOURTH 

The  Tower  of  London,  more  consecrated  to  associations 
of  gloom  and  blood  than  those  of  gaiety  and  ^lendour, 
was,  nevertheless,  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
seat  of  a  gallant  and  gorgeous  Comt.  That  King,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  so  dear  to  the  people  of  London,  made 
it  his  principal  residence  when  in  his  metropolis ;  and  its 
ancient  halls  and  towers  were  then  the  scene  of  many  a 
brawl  and  galllard.  As  Warwick's  barge  now  approached 
its  huge  walls,  rising  from  the  river,  there  was  much  that 
might  either  animate  or  awe,  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  spectator.  The  King's  barge,  with  many  lesser  craft, 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  courtiers,  gay  with  awnings 
and  streamers,  and  painting,  and  gilding,  lay  below  the 
wharfs,  not  far  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas,  now  called  the 
Traitor's  Gate.  On  the  walk  raised  above  the  battle- 
mented  wall  of  the  inner  ward,  not  only  paced  the  sentries, 
but  there,  dames  and  knights  were  inhaling  the  noonday 
breezes,  and  the  gleam  of  their  rich  dresses  of  cloth  of  gold 
glanced  upon  the  eye  at  frequent  intervals  from  tower  to 
tower.  Over  the  vast  round  turret,  behind  the  Traitor's 
Gate,  now  called  "  The  Bloody  Tower,"  floated  cheerily 
in  the  light  wind,  the  Royal  banner.  Near  the  Lion's 
Tower,  two  or  three  of  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie,  in 
the  King's  livery,  were  leading  forth,  by  a  strong  chain, 
the  huge  white  bear  that  made  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 
collection,  and  was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  King 
and  his  brother  Richard.  The  sheriffs  of  London  were 
bound  to  find  this  grisly  minion  his  chain  and  his  cord, 
when  he  deigned  to  amuse  himself  with  bathing  or  "  fishing" 
in  the  river ;  and  several  boats,  filled  with  gape-mouthed 
passengers,  lay  near  the  wharf,  to  witness  the  diversions  of 
Bruin.  These  folk  set  up  aloud  shout  of — "  A  Warwick  ! — 
A  Warwick  I  "  "  The  stout  Earl,  and  God  bless  him  !  *^ 
as  the  gorgeous  barge  shot  towards  the  fortress.  The  Earl 
acknowledged  their  greeting  by  vailing  his  plumed 
cap,  and  passing  the  keepers  with  a  merry  allusion  to  their 
care  of  his  own  badge,  and  a  friendly  compliment  to  the 
grunting  bear,  he  stepped  ashore,  followed  by  his  kinsman. 
Now,  however,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  a  more  thoughtful 
shade  passed  over  his  countenance,  as,  glancing  his  eye 
carelessly  aloft  towards  the  standard  of  King  Edward,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  casement,  in  the  neighbouring  tower,  of 
the  very  room  in  which  the  sovereign  of  his  youth,  Henry 
VI.,  was  a  prisoner,  almost  within  hearing  of  the  revels  of  his 
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successor  ;  then,  with  a  quick  stride,  he  hurried  on  through 
the  vast  coiu-t,  and,  passing  the  White  Tower,  gained 
the  royal  lodge.  Here,  in  the  great  hall,  he  left  his  com- 
panion, amidst  a  group  of  squires  and  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  formally  presented  the  Nevile  as  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
and  was  ushered  by  the  deputy  Chamberlain  (with  an 
apology  for  the  absence  of  his  chief,  the  Lord  Hastings, 
who  had  gone  abroad  to  fly  his  falcon,)  into  the  small 
garden,  where  Edward  IV.  was  idling  away  the  interval 
between  the  noon  and  evening  meals — ^repasts  to  which 
already  the  young  King  inclined  with  that  intemperate 
zest  and  ardour  which  he  carried  into  all  his  pleasures,  and 
which  finally  destroyed  the  handsomest  person,  and 
embruted  one  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects  of  the  age. 

The  garden,  if  bare  of  flowers,  supplied  their  place 
by  the  various  and  brilliant-coloiu'ed  garbs  of  the  living 
beauties  assembled  on  its  straight  walks  and  smooth 
sward.  Under  one  of  those  graceful  cloisters,  which  were 
the  taste  of  the  day,  and  had  been  recently  buflt,  and 
gaily  decorated,  the  Earl  was  stopped  in  his  path  by  a 
group  of  ladies  playing  at  closheys  (ninepins)  of  ivory*  ; 
and  one  of  these  fair  dames,  who  excelled  the  rest  in  her  skill, 
had  just  bowled  down  the  central  or  crowned  pin — the 
king  of  the  closheys.  This  lady,  no  less  a  person  than 
Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  England,  was  then  in  her  thirty- 
sixth  year — ten  years  older  than  her  lord — ^but  the  peculiar 
fairness  and  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  still  preserved 
to  her  beauty  the  aspect  and  bloom  of  youth.  From  a 
lofty  head-gear,  embroidered  with  fleur-de-lis,  round 
which  wreathed  a  light  diadem  of  pearls,  her  hair  of  the 
pale  yellow  considered  then  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
flowed  so  straight  and  so  shining  down  her  shoulders, 
almost  to  the  knees,  that  it  seined  like  a  mantle  of  gold. 
The  baudekin  stripes,  (blue  and  gold,)  of  her  tunic,  attested 
her  royalty.  The  blue  court-pie  of  satin  was  bordered 
with  ermine,  and  the  sleeves,  fitting  dose  to  an  arm  of 
exquisite  contour,  shone  with  seed-pearls.  Her  features 
were  straight  and  regular,  yet  would  have  been  insipid, 
but  for  an  expression  rather  of  cunning  than  intellect ; — 
and  the  high  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  with  a  slight  curve 
downward  of  a  mouth  otherwise  beautiful,  did  not  improve 
the  expression,  by  an  addition  of  something  supercilious 
and  contemptuous  rather  than  haughty  or  majestic. 

"  My  lord  of  Warwick,"  said  Elizabeth,  pointing  to  the 
fallen  dosh^,  "  what  would  my  enemies  say  if  they  heard  I 
had  toppled  down  the  King  ?  " 

"  They  would  content  themselves  with  asking  which  of 

♦  Narrative  of  Louis  of  Bruges,  Lord  Grauthuse.  Edited  hy  Sir  p. 
Madden.  Archaeologia,  1836. 
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your  Grace's  brothers  you  would  place  in '  his  stead," 
answered  the  hardy  Earl,  unable  to  restrain  the  sarcasm. 

The  Queen  blushed,  and  ^anced  round  her  ladies  with  an 
eye  which  never  looked  direct  or  straight  upon  its  object, 
but  wandered  sidelong  with  a  furtive  and  stealthy  expres- 
sion, that  did  much  to  obtain  for  her  the  popular  character 
of  falseness  and  self-seeking.  Her  displeasure  wai  yet  more 
increased  by  observing  the  ill-concealed  smile  Miiich  the 
taunt  had  called  forth. 

**  Nay,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  after  a  short  pause,  "  we 
value  the  peace  of  our  roiaulme  too  much  for  so  high  an 
ambition.  Were  we  to  make  a  brother  even  the  prince  of 
the  xilosheys,  we  should  disappoint  the  hopes  of  a  Ncvile." 

The  Earl  disdained  pursuing  the  war  of  words,  and 
answering,  coldly — "  The  Neviles  are  more  famous  for 
making  ingrates  than  asking  favours.  I  leave  your  High- 
ness to  the  closheys  " — ^turned  away,  and  strode  towards 
the  King,  who,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden,  was  re- 
dining  on  a  bench  beside  a  lady,  in  whose  ear,  to  judge  by 
her  downcast  and  blushing  cheek,  he  was  breathing  no 
unwelcome  whispers. 

*'  Mort-Dieu  I "  muttered  the  Eaii,  who  was  singularly 
exempt,  himself,  from  the  amorous  follies  of  the  day,  and 
eyed  them  with  so  much  contempt  that  it  often  obscured  his 
natural  downright  penetration  into  character,  and  never 
more  than  when  it  led  him  afterwards  to  underrate  the 
tal^its  of  Edward  IV, — "  Mort-Dieu  I  if,  an  hour  before 
the  battle  of  Touton,  some  wizard  had  shown  me,  in  his 
glass,  this  glimpse  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tower,  that  giglet 
for  a  Queen,  and  that  squire  of  dames  for  a  King,  I  h^  not 
^lain  my  black  destrier,  (poor  Malecht)  that  I  might 
conquer  or  die  for  Edward  Earl  of  March  I " 

"  But  see  1 "  said  the  lady,  looking  up  from  the 
enamoured  and  conquering  eyes  of  the  King ;  "  art  thou  not 
ashamed,  my  lord  ? — the  grim  Earl  comes  to  chide  thee  for 
thy  faithlessness  to  thy  Queen,  whom  he  loves  so  well." 

"  Pasque  Dieu  1  as  my  cousin  Lo«Eis  of  France  says  or 
swears,"  answered  the  King,  with  an  evident  petulance  in 
his  altered  voice — **  I  would  that  Warwick  could  be  only 
worn  with  one's  armour  I  I  would  as  lief  try  to  kiss  through 
my  vizor  as  hear  him  talk  of  ^ory  and  Teuton,  and  King 
John  and  poor  Edward  II.,  because  I  am  not  always  in  maU. 
Go  !  leave  us,  sweet  bonnibel  I— we  must  brave  the  White 
Bear  alone  I  " 

The  lady  inclined  h«P  head,  drew  her  hoed  round  her  face, 
and  striking  into  the  contrary  path  from  that  to  which 
Warwick  was  dowly  striding,  gained  the  group  round  the 
Queen,  whose  apparent  freedom  from  jealousy,  the  conse- 
quence of  cold  affections  and  pfudent  calculation,  made  one 
principal  cause  of  the  empire  she  held  over  the  powerful 
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mind,   but  the  indolent  temper,  of  the  gay  and  facile 
Edward. 

The  King  rose  as  Warwick  now  approached  him  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  these  two  eminent  persons  was  in  singular 
contrast.  Warwick,  though  richly  and  even  gorgeously 
attired — nay,  with  all  the  ,care  which  in  that  age  was  con- 
sidered the  imperative  duty  a  man  of  station  and  birth  owed 
to  himself,  held  in  lofty  disdain  whatever  vagary  of  custom 
tended  to  cripple  the  movements  or  womanize  the  man.  No 
loose  flowing  robes — no  shoon  half  a  yard  long — ^no  Haunt- 
ing tawdiness  of  fringe  and  aiglet,  characterized  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Baron,  who,  even  in  peace,  gave  his  dress 
a  half-martial  fashion. 

But  Edward,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  York,  carried  dres?  to  a  passion,  had  not  only  re- 
introduced many  of  the  most  elljeminate  modes  in  vogue 
under  William  the  Red  King,  but  added  to  them  whatever 
could  tend  to  impart  an  almpst  oriental  character  to  the  old 
Norman  garb.  His  gown  <a  womanly  garment  which  had 
greatly  superseded,  vith  men  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
the  mantle  but  the  surcoat)  flowed  to  his  heels,  trimmed 
with  ermine,  and  broidered  with  large  flowers  of  crimson 
wrought  upon  cloth  of  gold.  Over  this  he  wore  a  tippet  of 
ermine,  and  ^  collar  or  necklape  of  uncut  jewels  set  in  filagree 
gold ;  the  nether  linibs  v^re,  it  i$  true,  clad  in  the  more  manly 
fashion,  of  tight-fitting  hosen;  but  the  folds  of  the  gown,  as 
the  day  was  somewhat  fresh,  were  drawn  around  so  as  to 
conceal  the  only  part  of  the  dresp  which  really  betokened 
the  male  sex.  To  add  to  this  unwarlike  attire,  Edward's 
locks,  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  and  perfuming  the  whole  air 
with  odours,  flowed  not  in  curis,  but  straight  to  his 
shoulders,  and  the  cheek  of  the  fairest  lady  in  his  Court 
might  have  seemed  less  fair  beside  the  dazzling  (dearness 
of  a  complexion,  at  once,  .radiant  with  health  and  delicate 
youth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  effeminacy,  the  appearance 
of  Edwaud  IV.wasiiza/, effeminate.  FYom  this  it  was  pre- 
served, i^ot  only  by  a  statute  little  less  commanding  than 
that  of  Warwick  himself,  and,  of  great  strength  and  breadth 
of  shoulder,  but  also,  by  features,  beautiful  indeed,  btit  pre- 
eminently masculine,-— large  and  bold  in  their  outline,  and 
evincing  by  their  expression  ^the  gallantry,  and  daring 
characteristics  of  the  hottest  soldier,  next  to  Warwick,  and^ 
without;  any  exception,  the  ablest  Captain  of  the  Age. 

"  And  welcome — a  merry  welcome,  dear  Warwick,  and 
cousin  mine,"  said  Edward,  as  Warwick  slightly  bent  his 
proud  knee  to  his  king  ;  '*  youp  brother.  Lord  Montagu,  has 
but  left  us.  \yould  that  our  Court  had  the  same  joyaunce 
lor  you  as  fqr  him/' 

"  Dear  and  honoured  my  Liege,"  answered  Warwick,  his 
brow  smoothing  at  p^pe— f or  hjs  affe^jtionate  though  Jiasty 
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and  irritable  nature  was  rarely  proof  against  the  kind  voice 
and  winning  smile  of  his  young  sovereign — "  could  I  ever 
serve  you  at  the  Court  as  I  can  with  the  People,  you  would 
not  complain  that  John  of  Montagu  was  a  better  courtier 
than  Richard  of  Warwick.  But  each  to  his  calling.  I 
depart  to-morrow  for  Calais,  and  thence  to  King  Louis. 
And,  surely,  never  envoy  or  delegate  had  better  chance  to 
be  welcome  than  one  empowered  to  treat  of  an  alliance  that 
will  bestow  on  a  prince,  deserving,  I  trust,  his  fortunes,  the 
sister  of  the  bravest  sovereign  in  Christian  Europe." 

"  Now,  out  on  thy  flattery,  my  cousin ;  though  I  must 
needs  own  I  provoked  it  by  my  complaint  of  thy  courtier- 
ship.  But  thou  hast  learned  only  half  thy  business,  good 
Warwick  ;  and  it  is  well  Margaret  did  not  hear  thee.  Is  not 
the  Prince  of  France  more  to  be  envied  for  winning  a  fair 
lady  than  having  a  fortunate  soldier  for  his  brother-in- 
law  ?  " 

"  My  Liege,"  replied  Warwick,  smiling,  "  thou  knowest 
I  am  a  poor  judge  of  a  lady's  fair  cheek,  though  indifferently 
well  skilled  as  to  the  valour  of  a  warrior's  stout  arm. 
Algates,  the  Lady  Margaret  is  indeed  worthy  in  her  excellent 
beauties  to  become  the  mother  of  brave  men  ?  " 

"  And  that  is  all  we  can  wring  from  thy  stem  lip,  man  of 
iron.  Well,  that  must  content  us.  But  to  more  serious 
matters."  And  the  King,  leaning  his  hand  on  the  Earl's 
arm,  and  walking  with  him  slowly  to  and  fro  the  terrace, 
continued, — "  Knowest  thou  not,  Warwick,  that  this  French 
alliance,  to  which  thou  hast  induced  us,  displeases  sorely 
our  good  traders  of  London  ?  " 

"  Mort-Dieu  I  "  returned  Warwick,  bluntly ;  "  and  what 
business  have  the  flat-caps  with  the  marriage  of  a  king's 
sister  ?  Is  it  for  them  to  breathe  garlick  on  the  alliances  of 
Bourbons  and  Plantagenets  ?  Faugh  f  You  have  spoiled 
them,  good  my  Lord  King — ^you  have  spoiled  them  by  your 
condescensions.  Henry  the  Fourth,  staled  not  his  majesty 
to  consultations  with  the  mayor  of  his  city.  Henry  the 
Fifth  gave  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath  to  the  heroes  of 
Agincourt,  not  to  the  venders  of  cloth  and  spices." 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Knights  of  the  Bath  I  "  said  Edward, 
good-humouredly,  *'  wilt  thou  never  let  that  sore  scar 
quietly  over?  Ownest  thou  not  that  the  men  had  their 
merits  ?  " 

"  What  the  merits  were,  I  weet  not,"  answered  the  Earl ; 
— "  unless,  peradventure,  their  wives  were  comely  and 
young." 

**  Thou  wrongest  me,  Warwick,"  said  the  King,  care- 
lessly ;  **  Dame  Cook  was  awry,  Dame  Philips  a  grand- 
mother. Dame  Jocelyn  had  lost  her  front  teeth,  and  Dame 
Waer  saw  seven  ways  at  once  1  But  thou  forgettest,  man, 
the  occasion  of  those  honours— the  eve  before  Elizabeth  was 
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ca^wned — and  it  was  policy  to  make  the  City  of  London 
have  a  share  in  her  honours.  As  to  the  rest,"  pursued  the 
King,^  earnestly  and  with  dignity,  '*  I  and  my  House  have 
owed  much  to  London.  When  the  Peers  of  England,  save 
thee  and  thy  friends,  stood  aloof  from  my  cause,  London 
was  ever  loyal  and  true.  Thou  seest  not,  my  poor  Warwick, 
that  these  burgesses  are  growing  up  into  power  by  the 
decline  of  the  orders  above  them.  And  if  the  sword  is  the 
monarch's  appeal  for  his  right,  he  must  look  to  contented 
and  honoured  industry  for  his  buckler  in  peace.  This  is 
policy — ^policy,  Warwick ;  and  Louis  XI.  will  tell  thee  the 
same  truths,  harsh  though  they  grate  in  a  warrior's  ear." 

The  Earl  bowed  his  haughty  head,  and  answered,  shortly, 
hut  with  a  touching  grace — "  Be  it  ever  thine,  noble  King, 
to  rule  as  it  likes  thee ;  and  mine  to  defend  with  my  blood 
even  what  I  approve  not  with  my  brain.  But  if  thou 
doubtest  the  wisdom  of  this  alliance,  it  is  not  too  late  yet. 
Let  me  dismiss  my  following,  and  cross  not  the  seas.  Uidess 
thy  heart  is  with  the  marriage,  the  ties  I  would  form  are 
threads  and  cobwebs." 

"  Nay,"  returned  Edward,  irresolutely ;  "  in  these  great 
state  matters,  thy  wit  is  elder  than  mine ;  but  men  do  say 
the  Count  of  Charolois  is  a  mighty  Lord,  and  the  alliance 
with  Burgundy  will,  be  more  profitable  to  staple  and  mart." 

"  Then,  in  God's  name,  so  conclude  it !  "  said  the  Earl 
hastily,  but  with  so  dark  a  fire  in  his  eyes  that  Edward,  who 
was  observing  him,  changed  countenance  ; — "  only  ask  me 
not,  my  Liege,  to  advance  such  a  marriage.  The  Count  of 
Charolois  knows  me  as  his  foe — shame  were  mine  did  I  shun 
to  say  where  I  love,  where  I  hate.  That  proud  dullard  once 
slighted  me  when  we  met  at  his  father's  court — and  the  wish 
next  to  my  heart,  is  to  pay  bade  my  affront  with  my  battle- 
axe.  Give  thy  sister  to  the  Heir  of  Burgundy,  and  forgive 
me  if  I  depart  to  my  Castle  of  Middleham." 

Edward,  stung  by  the  sharpness  of  this  reply,  was  about 
to  answer  as  became  his  majesty  of  King,  when  Warwick, 
more  deliberately  resumed — "  Yet  think  well,  Henry  of 
Windsor  is  thy  prisoner,  but  his  cause  lives  in  Margaret  and 
his  son.  There  is  but  one  power  in  Europe  that  can 
threaten  thee  with  aid  to  the  Lancastrians ;  that  power  is 
France.  Make  Louis  thy  friend  and  ally,  and  thou  givest 
peace  to  thy  life  and  thy  lineage — make  Louis  thy  foe,  and 
count  on  plots  and  stratagems,  and  treason — uneasy  days 
and  sleepless  nights.  Already  thou  hast  lost  one  occasion 
to  secure  that  wiliest  and  most  restless  of  Princes,  in  re- 
jecting the  hand  of  the  Princes  Bona.  Happily,  this  loss 
can  now  be  retrieved.  But  alliance  with  Burgundy  is  war 
with  France — ^war  more  deadly  because  Louis  is  a  man  who 
declares  it  not — a  war  carried  on  by  intrigue  and  bribe,  by 
spies  .and  minions,  till  some  disaffection  ripens  the  hour 
41— D 
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when  young  Edward  of  Lancaster  shall  land  on  thy  coasts, 
with  the  Oriflamme  and  the  Red  Rose, — with  French 
soldiers  and  English 'malcontents.  Wouldst  thou  look  to 
Burgundy  for  help  ? — Burgundy  will  have  enough  to  guard 
its  own  frontiers  from  the  gripe  of  Louis  the  sleepless. 
Edward,  my  King,  my  pupil  in  arms — Edward,  my  loved, 
my  honoured  Liege,  forgive  Richard  Nevile  his  bluntness, 
and  let  not  his  faults  stand  in  bar  of  his  counsels." 

"  You  are  right,  as  you  are  ever — safeguard  of  England, 
and  pillar  of  my  state,"  said  the  King  frankly,  and  pressing 
the  arm  he  still  held,  "  Go  to  France  and  settle  an  as  thou 
wilt." 

Warwick  bent  low  and  kissed  the  hand  of  his  sovereign. 
"  And,"  said  he,  with  a  slight,  but  a  sad  smUe — '*  when  I 
am  gone,  my  Liege  will  not  repent,  will  not  misthink  me,  will 
not  listen  to  my  foes,  nor  suffer  merchant  and  mayor  to 
sigh  him  back  to  the  mechanics  of  Flanders  ?  " 

"  Warwick,  thou  deemest  ill  of  thy  King's  kinglinesff." 

"  Not  of  thy  kingliness,  but  that  same  gracious  quality  of 
yielding  to  counsel  which  bows  this  proud  nature  to  thy 
slave — often  makes  me  fear  for  thy  firmness,  when  thy  will 
is  won  through  thy  heart.  And  now,  good  my  Liege, 
forgive  me  one  sentence  more.  God  forefend  that  I  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  thy  princely  favours.  A  King's  counte- 
nance is  a  sun  that  should  shine  on  all.  But  bethink  thee 
well,  the  barons  of  England  are  a  stubborn  arid  haughty 
race ;  chafe  not  thy  most  puissant  peers  by  too  cold  a 
neglect  of  their  past  services,  and  too  lavish  a  largess  to  new 
men." 

"  Thou  aiimest  at  Elizabeth's  kin,"  interrupted  Edward, 
withdrawing  his  hand  from  his  minister's  arm — "  and  I 
tell  thee,  once  for  all  times,  that  I  would  rather  sink  to  mine 
Earldom  of  March,  with  a  subject's  right  to  honour  where 
he  loves,  than  wear  crown  and  wield  sceptre  without  a 
King's  unquestioned  prerogative  to  ennoble  the  line  and 
blood  of  one  he  has  deemed  worthy  of  his  throne.  As  for 
the  Barons,  with  whose  wrath  thou  threatenest  me,  I  banish 
them  not — If  they  go  in  gloom  from  my  court — why,  let 
them  chafe  themselves  sleek  again  I  " 

"King  Edward,"  said  Warwick,  moodily, — "tried 
services  merit  not  this  contempt.  It  Is  not  as  the  kith  of 
the  Queen  that  I  regret  to  see  lands  and  honour  lavished 
upon  men,  rooted  so  newly  to  the  soil  that  the  first  blast  of 
the  war-trump  will  scatter  their  greenness  to  the  winds. 
But  what  sorrows  me  is  to  mark  those  who  have  fought 
against  thee,  preferred  to  the  stout  loyalty  that  braved 
block  and  field  for  thy  cause.  Look  round  thy  Court; 
where  are  the  men  of  bloody  York  and  victorious  Touton  ? 
— unrequited,  sullen  in  their  strongholds — begirt  with  their 
yeomen  and  retainers.     Thgu  standest — thou,  the  Heir  of 
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York-ralnaost  alone,  (save  ndiere  the.Neviles — ^whom  one 
day  tby  Court  will  seek  also  to  disgrace  and  discard — ^vex 
their  old.  comrades  in  arms  by  their  defection) — ^thou 
standest  almost  alone  among  the  favourites  and  minions  of 
Lancaster.  Is  there  no  danger  in  proving  to  men  that  to 
have  served  thee  is  discredit>^to  have  vrarred  against  thee 
is  guendoQ  and  g^ce  ?  " 

"  Enough  of  this,  cousin,"  replied  the  King,  with  an 
effort  \rhieb  preserved  his  firmness.  "On  this  head :>ve 
cannot  agree;  Take  ¥^at  else  thou  wilt  of  royalty — ^make 
treaties  and  contract  marHages — establish  peace  or  pro- 
claim war ;  but  trench  not  on  my  sweetest  prerogative  to 
give  and  to  forgive.  And  how,  wilt  thou  tarry  and  sup 
with  us  ?  The  ladies  grow  impatient  of  a  commune  that 
detains  from  thdr  eyes  the  stateliest  knight  since  the  Round 
Table  was  chopped  into  fire-wood." 

"  No,  my  Liege,"  said  Warwick,  whom  flattery  of  this 
sort  rather  angered  than  soothed — "  I  have  much  yet  to 
prepare.  I  leave  your  Highness  to  fairer  homage  and  more 
witching  counsels  than  mine/'  So  saying,  he  kissed  the 
King's  hand,  and  was  retiring,  when  he  remembered  his 
kinsman,  whose  humble  interests,  in  the  midst  of  more 
exciting  topics,  he  had  hitherto  forgotten,  and  added,  "  May 
I  orave^  since  you  are  so  merciful  to  the  Lancastrians,  one 
grace  fpr  my  namesake — a  Nevile,  whose  father  repented 
the  side  he  espoused-^a  son  of  Sir  Guy  of  Arsdale." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  King,  smiling  maliciously,  "  it  pleaseth 
us  much  to  find  that  it  is  easier  to  the  warm  heart  of  our 
cousin  Warwick  to  preach  sententiaries  of  sternness  to 
his  King,  than  to  enforce  the  same  by  his  own  practice  I  " 

"  You  misthink  me.  Sire.  I  ask  not  that  Marmaduke 
Nevile  should  supplant  his  superiors  and  elders — I  ask  not 
that  he  should  be  made  baron  and  peer — I  ask  only  that, 
as  a  young  gentleman,  who  hath  taken  no  part  himself  in 
the  wars,  and  whose  father  repented  his  error,  your  Grace 
should  strengthen  your  following  by  an  ancient  name 
and  a  faithful  servant.  But  I  should  have  remembered 
me  that  his  name  of  Nevile  would  have  procured  him  a  taunt 
in  the  place  of  advancement." 

"  Saw  man  ever  so  froward  a  temper  ?  "  cried  Edward, 
not  without  reason.  "  Why,  Warwick,  thou  art  as  shrewish 
to  a  jest  as  a  woman  to  advice.  Thy  kinsman's  fortunes^ 
shall  be  my  care.  Thou  sayest  thou  hast  enemies — r 
weet  not  who  they  be.  But  to  shew  what  I  think  of  them, 
I  make  thy  namesake  and  client  a  gentleman  of  my  cham- 
ber. When  Warwick  is  false  to  Edward,  let  him  think  that 
Warwick's  kinsman  wears  a  dagger  within  reach  of  the 
King's  heart  day  and  night." 

This  speech  was  made  with  so  noble  and  touching  a 
kindness  of  voice  and  manner,  that  the  Earl,  thoroughly 
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subdued,  looked  at  his  sovereit,i  with  moistened  ^cs,  and 
only  trusting  himself  to  say — *'  Edward,  thou  art  king, 
knight,  gentleman,  and  soldier,  and  I  verily  trow  that  I  love 
thee  best  when  my  petulant  zeal  makes  me  anger  thee 
most," — turned  away  with  evident  emotion,  and  passing 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  with  a  lowlier  homage  than  that 
with  which  he  had  before  greeted  them,  left  the  garden. 
Edward's  eye  followed  him,  musingly.  The  frank  expression 
of  his  face  vanished,  and,  with  the  deep  breath  of  a  man 
who  is  throwing  a  weight  from  his  heart,  he  muttered — 

"  He  loves  me — ^yes, — ^but  will  suffer  no  one  else  to  love 
me  I  This  must  end  some  day.  I  am  weary  of  the  bondage." 
And  sauntering  towards  the  ladies,  he  listened  in  silence,  but 
not  apparently  in  displeasure,  to  his  Queen's  sharp  sayings 
on  the  imperious  mood  and  irritable  temper  of  the  iron- 
handed  buUder  of  his  throne. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  ANTE-CHAMBER 

As  Warwick  passed  the  door  that  led  from  the  garden, 
he  brushed  by  a  young  man,  the  baudekin  stripes  of  whose 
vest  announced  his  relationship  to  the  King,  and  who, 
though  far  less  majestic  than  Edward,  possessed  sufficient 
of  family  likeness  to  pass  for  a  very  handsome  and  comely 
person.  But  his  countenance  wanted  the  open  smd  fearless 
expression  which  gave  that  of  the  King  so  masculine  and 
heroic  a  character.  The  featm'es  were  smaller,  and  less 
clearly  cut,  and  to  a  physiognomical  observer  there  was 
much  that  was  weak  and  irresolute  in  the  light  blue  eyes  and 
the  smiling  lips,  which  never  closed  firmly  over  the  teeth. 
He  did  not  wear  the  long  gown  then  so  much  in  vogue,  but 
his  light  figure  was  displayed  to  advantage  by  a  vest, 
fitting  it  exactly,  descending  half-way  down  the  thigh, 
and  trimmed  at  the  border  and  collar  with  ermine.  The 
sleeves  of  the  doublet  were  slit,  so  as  to  show  the  white 
lawn  beneath,  and  adorned  with  aiglets  and  knots  of  gold. 
Over  the  left  arm  hung  a  rich  jacket  of  furs  and  velvet, 
something  like  that  adopted  by  the  modem  hussar.  His 
hat  or  cap  was  high  and  tiara-like,  with  a  single  white 
plume,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  garter  bound  his  knee.  Though 
the  dress  of  this  personage  was  thus  far  less  effeminate  than 
Edward's,  the  effect  of  his  appearance  was  infinitely  more 
so— partly,  perhaps,  from  a  less  muscular  frame,  and 
partly  from  his  extreme  youth.  For  George  Duke  of 
Qarence  was  then,  though  initiated  not  only  in  the  gaieties, 
but  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  only  in  his  eighteenth 
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year.  Laying  his  hand,  every  finger  of  which  sparkled 
with  jewels,  on  the  Earl's  shoulder — "  Hold  I  *'  said  the 
young  prince,  in  a  whisper,  "  a  word  in  thy  ear,  noble 
Warwick." 

The  Earl,  who,  next  to  Edward,  loved  Qarence  the 
most  of  his  princely  house,  and  who  always  found  the 
latter  as  docile  as  the  other  (when  humour  or  affection 
seized  him)  was  intractable,  relaxed  into  a  familiar  smile  at 
the  Duke's  greeting,  and  suffered  the  young  prince  to 
draw  him  aside  from  the  groups  of  courtiers  with  whom 
the  chamber  was  filled,  to  the  leaning  places  (as  they  were 
called)  of  a  large  mullion  window.  In  the  meanwhile,  as 
they  thus  conferred,  the  courtiers  interchanged  looks, 
and  many  an  eye  of  fear  and  hate  was  directed  towards 
the  stately  form  of  the  Earl.  For  these  courtiers  were 
composed  principally  of  the  kindred  or  friends  of  the  Queen, 
and  though  they  dared  not  openly  evince  the  malice  with 
which  they  retorted  Warwick's  lofty  scorn,  and  undisguised 
resentment  at  their  new  fortunes,  they  ceased  not  to  hope 
for  his  speedy  humiliation  and  disgrace,  recking  little  what 
6torm  might  rend  the  empire,  so  that  it  uprooted  the  giant 
oak,  which  still,  in  some  measure,  shaded  their  sunlight, 
and  checked  their  growth.  True,  however,  that  amongst 
these  were  mingled,  though  rarely,  men  of  a  hardier  stamp 
and  nobler  birth — some  few  of  the  veteran  friends  of  the 
King's  great  father — and  these,  keeping  sternly  and  loftily 
aloof  from  the  herd,  regarded  Warwick  with  the  same  almost 
reverential,  and  yet  affectionate  admiration  which  he  in- 
spired amongst  the  yeomen,  peasants,  and  mechanics ; 
for  in  that  growing,  hut  quiet  struggle  of  the  burgesses,  as 
it  will  often  happen  in  more  civilized  times,  the  great 
Aristocracy  and  the  Populace  were  much  united  in  affection, 
though  with  very  different  objects ;  and  the  Middle  and 
Tradiing  Class,  with  whom  the  Earl's  desire  for  French 
alliances  and  disdain  of  commerce  had  much  weakened 
his  popularity,  alone  shared  not  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  lion-hearted  minister. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  here  be  owned,  that  the  rise  of 
Elizabeth's  kindred  introduced  a  far  more  intellectual, 
accomplished  and  literary  race  into  Court  favour  than 
had  for  many  generations  flourished  in  so  uncongenial  a  soil : 
and  in  this  ante-chamber  feud,  thepride  of  education  and  mind 
retaliated  with  juster  sarcasm  the  pride  of  birth  and  sinews. 

Amongst  those  dpposed  to  the  Earl,  and  fit  in  all  qualities  to 
be  the  head  of  the  new  movement — ^if  the  expressive 
modem  word  be  allowed  us — stood  at  that  moment  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  chamber,  Anthony  Woodville — in  right 
of  the  rich  heiress  he  had  married,  the  Lord  Scales.  As 
when  some  hostile  and  formidable  foe  enters  the  meads 
where  the  flock  grazes,  the  gazing  herd  gather  slowly  round 
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their  leader,-— so  grouped  the  Queen's  faction  slowly,  and 
by  degrees,  round  this  accomplished  nobleman,  at  the 
prolonged  sojourn  of  Warwick. 

"  Gramercy  I  "  said  the  Lord  Scales,  in  a  somewhat 
affected  intonation  of  voice,  "  the  conjunction  of  the  bear 
and  the  young  Hon  is  a  parlous  omen,  for  the  which  I  could 
much  desire  we  had  a  wise  astrologer's  reading." 

'Mt  is  said,"  observed  one  of  the  courtiers,  **  that  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  much  affects  either  the  lands  or  the 
person  of  the  Lady  Isabel." 

"  A  passably  fair  damozel,"  returned  Anthony,  "  though 
a  thought  or  so  too  marked  and  high  in  her  lineaments,  and 
wholly  unlettered,  no  doubt;  which  were  a  pity,  for 
George  of  Qarence  hath  some  pretty  taste  in  the  arts  and 
poesies.    But  as  Ocdeve  hath  it — 

**  Odd,  «ilver,  jewel,  cloth,  beddyng,  array  " 

would  make  gentle  George  amorous  of  a  worse-featured 
face  than  high-nosed  Isabel ;  *  strange  to  spell  or  rede,' 
as  I  would  wager  my  best  destrier  to  a  tailor's  hobby, 
the  damozel  surely  is." 

"  Notest.  thou  yon  gaudy  popinjay  ?  "  whispered  the 
Lord  of  St.  John  to  one  of  his  Toulon  comrades,  as,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  they  overheard  the  sarcasms  of  Anthony, 
and  the  laugh  of  the  courtiers,  who  glassed  their  faces  and 
moods  to  his  ;"  is  the  time  so  out  of  j  oint  that  Master  Anthony 
Woodville  can  vent  his  scurrile  japes  on  the  heiress  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  in  the  King's  chamber  ?  " 

"  And  prate  of  spelling  and  reading,  as  if  they  were 
the  cardinal  virtues,"  returned  his  sullen  companion. 
**  By  my  halidame,  I  have  two  fair  daughters  at  home,  who 
will  lack  husbands,  I  trow,  for  they  can  only  spin  and  be 
chaste — two  maidenly  gifts  out  of  bloom  with  the  White 
Rose." 

In  the  meanwhile,  unwitting,  or  contemptuous  of  the 
attention  they  excited,  Warwick  and  Clarence  continued  yet 
more  earnestly  to  confer. 

"  No,  George,  no,"  said  the  Earl,  who,  as  the  descendant 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  of  kin  to  the  King's  blood,  main- 
tained, in  private,  a  father's  familiarity  with  the  Princes  of 
York,  though  on  state  occasions,  and  when  in  the  hearing 
of  oUiers,  he  sedulously  rtiarked  his  deference  for  their 
rank — "  no,  George,  calm  and  steady  thy  hot  mettle,  for 
thy  brother's  and  England's  sake.  I  grieve  as  much  as 
thou  to  hear  that  the  Queen  does  not  ^are  even  thee  in 
her  froward  and  unwomanly  peevishness.  But  there  is 
a  glamoiu:  in  this,  believe  me,  that  must  melt  away,  soon 
or  late,  and  oiu:  idngly  Edward  recover  his  senses." 

"Glamour!"   said  Clarence;    "  thinkest  thou  indeed^ 
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that  her  mother,  Jacquetta,  has  bewitched  the  Khig? 
One  word  of  thy  belief  in  such  spells,  spread  abroad 
amongst  the  people,  would  soon  raise  the  same  storm 
that  blew  Eleanor  Cobham  from  Duke  Humphrey's  bed, 
along  London  streets  in  her  penance  shift/' 

"Troth,"  said  the  Earl,  indifferently,  "  I  leave  such 
grave  questions  as  these  to  prelate  and  priest ;  the  glamour 
I  spoke  of,  is  that  of  a  fair  face  over  a  wanton  heart; 
and  Edward  is  not  so  steady  a  lover,  that  this  should 
never  wear  out." 

"  It  amates  me  much,  noble  cousin,  that  thou  leavest 
the  Court  in  this  juncture.  The  Queen's  heart  is  with 
Burgundy — ^the  City's  hate  is  with  France— rand  when  once 
thou  art  gone,  I  fear  that  the  King  will  be  teased  into 
mating  my  sister  with  the  Count  of  Charolois." 

"  Ho  1 "  exclaimed  Warwick,  with  an  oath  so  loud 
that  it  rung  through  the  chamber,  and  startled  every  ear 
that  heard  it.  Then,  perceiving  his  indiscretion,  he  lowered 
his  tone  into  a  deep  and  hollow  whisper,  and  griped  the 
Prince's  arm,  almost  fiercely,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Could  Edward  so  dishonour  my  embassy — so  palter 
and  juggle  with  my  faiths — so  flout  me  in  the  eyes  of 

Christendom,    I   would — I    would "    he   paused,    and 

relaxed  his  hold  of  the  Duke,  and  added,  with  an  altered 
voice — "  I  would  leave  his  wife  and  his  lemans,  and  yon 
things  of  silk,  whom  he  makes  peers  (that  is  easy)  but 
cannot  make  men — to  guard  his  throne  from  the  grandson 
of  Henry  V.  But  thy  fears,  thy  zeal,  thy  love  for  me, 
dearest  Prince  and  cousin,  make  thee  misthink  Edward's 
kingly  honour  and  knightly  faith.  I  go  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  by  alliance  with  France  I  shut  the  House 
of  Lancaster  from  all  hope  of  this  roiaulme." 

"  Hadst  thou  not  better,  at  least,  see  my  sister  Mar- 
garet— she  has  a  high  spirit,  and  she  thinks  thoumightst, 
at  least,  woo  her  assent,  and  tell  her  of  the  good  gifts  of 
her  Lord  to  be !  " 

"  Are  the  daughters  of  York  spoilt  to  this  by  the  manners 
and  guise  of  a  Court,  in  which  beshrew  me  if  I  well  know 
which  the  woman  and  whom  the  man  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  give  peace  to  broad  England — ^root  to  her  brother's 
stem  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  wed  the  son  of  a  King — the 
descendant  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis  ?  Must  I  go 
bonnet  in  hand  and  simper  forth,  the  sleek  personals 
of  the  choice  of  her  kith  and  house;  swear  the  bride- 
groom's slde^locks  are  as  long  as  King  Edward's,  and 
that  he  bows  with  the  grace  of  Master  Anthony  Woodville  ? 
TeU  her  this  thyself,  gentle  Clarence,  if  thou  wilt:  all 
Warwick  could  say  would  but  anger  her,  if  she  be  the 
Maid  thou  bespeakest  her." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then. 
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colouring  slightly,  said — "  If,  then,  the  daughter's  hand 
be  the  gift  of  her  kith  alone,  shall  I  have  thy  favour  when 
the  Lady  Isabel " 

"  George,"  interrupted  Warwick,  with  a  fond  and 
paternal  smile,  "  when  we  have  made  England  safe, 
there  is  nothing  the  son  of  Richard  of  York  can  ask  of 
Warwick  in  vain.  Alas  I  "  he  added,  mournfully,  "  thy 
father  and  mine  were  united  in  the  same  murtherous 
death,  and  I  think  they  will  smile  down  on  us  from  their 
seats  in  heaven,  when  a  happier  generation  cements  that 
bloody  union  with  a  marriag^  bond  I ' 

Without  waiting  for  further  parlance,  the  Eail  turned 
suddenly  away,  threw  his  cap  on  his  towering  head,  and 
strode  right  through  the  centre  of  the  whispering  courtiers, 
who  shrank,  louting  low,  from  his  haughty  path,  to  break 
into  a  hubbub  of  angry  exclamations,  or  sarcastic  jests, 
at  his  unmannerly  bearing,  as  his  black  plume  disappeared 
in  the  arch  of  the  vaulted  door. 

While  such  the  scene  in  the  interior  chambers  of  the 
palace,  Marmaduke,  with  the  frank  simpleness  which 
belonged  to  his  youth  and  training,  had  already  won  much 
favour  and  popularity,  and  he  was  loud  and  laughing  with  a 
knot  of  young  men  by  the  shovel-board,  when  Warwick 
re-entered.  The  Earl,  though  so  disliked  by  the  courtiers 
more  immediately  about  the  person  of  the  King,  was  still 
the  favourite  of  the  less  elevated  knights  and  gentry 
who  formed  the  subordinate  household  and  retainers  ;  and 
with  these,  indeed,  his  manner,  so  proud  and  arrogant  to 
his  foes  and  rivals,  relapsed  at  once  into  the  ease  of  the 
manly  and  idolized  chief.  He  was  pleased  to  see  the  way 
made  by  his  young  namesake,  and  lifting  his  cap,  as  he 
nodded  to  the  group,  and  leant  his  arm  upon  Marmaduke' s 
shoulder,  he  said — "  Thanks,  and  hearty  thanks,  to 
you,  knights  and  gentles,  for  your  courteous  reception  of 
an  old  friend's  young  son.  I  have  our  King's  most  gracious 
permission  to  see  him  enrolled  one  of  the  Court  ye  grace. 
Ah  !  Master  Falconer,  and  how  does  thy  worthy  uncle  ? — 
braver  knight  never  trod. — ^What  young  gentleman 
is  yonder  ? — a  new  face  and  a  manly  one  ;  by  yoiu*  favour, 
present  him  ! — the  son  of  a  Saville  I  Sir,  on  my  return, 
be  not  the  only  Saville  who  shuns  our  table  of  Warwick 
Court.  Master  Dacres,  commend  me  to  the  lady,  your 
mother ;  she  and  I  have  danced  many  a  measure  together 
in  the  old  time — ^we  all  live  again  in  our  children.  Good 
den  to  you,  sirs.  Marmaduke,  follow  me  to  the  office — 
you  lodge  in  the  palace.  You  are  gentleman  to  the  most 
gracious,  and,  if  Warwick  lives,  to  the  most  puissant  of 
Europe's  sovereigns.  I  shall  see  Montagu  at  home ; 
he  shall  instruct  thee  in  thy  duties,  and  requite  thee  for 
all  discourtesies  on  the  Archery  Ground." 
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BOOK    III 

IN  WHICH  THE  HISTORY  PASSES  PROM  THE  KING'S 
COURT  TO  THE  STUDENT'S  CELL,  AND  RELATES 
THE  PERILS  THAT  BEFELL  A  PHILOSOPHER  FOR 
MEDDLING  WITH  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

CHAPTER    I 

THE   SOLITARY  SAGE  AND  THE  SOLITARY  MAID 

While  such  the  entrance  of  Marmaduke  Nevile  into  a 
Court,  that  if  far  less  intellectual  and  refined  than  those  of 
later  days,  was  yet  more  calculated  to  dazzle  the  fancy,  to 
sharpen  the  wit,  and  to  charm  the  senses ;  for  round  the 
throne  of  Edward  IV.  chivalry  was  magnificent,  intrigue 
restless,  and  pleasure  ever  on  the  wing— Sibyll  had  ample 
leisure,  in  her  solitary  home,  to  muse  over  the  incidents  that 
had  preceded  the  departure  of  the  young  guest  Though 
she  had  rejected  Marmaduke's  proffered  love,  his  tone,  so 
suddenly  altered — ^his  abrupt,  broken  words  and  con- 
fusion— ^his  farewell,  so  soon  succeeding  his  passionate 
declaration — could  not  fail  to  wound  that  pride  of  woman 
which  never  sleeps  till  modesty  has  gone.  But  this  made 
the  least  cause  of  the  profound  humiliation  which  bowed 
down  her  spirit.  The  meaning  taunt,  conveyed  in  the 
rhyme  of  the  tymbesteres,  pierced  her  to  the  quick ;  the 
cahn  indifferent  smile  of  the  stranger,  as  he  regarded  her ; 
the  beauty  of  the  dame  he  attended,  woke  mingled  and  con- 
trary feelings,  but  those  of  jealousy  were,  perhaps,  the 
keenest ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  she  started  to  ask  herself — 
if  indeed  she  had  suffered  her  vain  thoughts  to  dwell  too 
tenderly  upon  one  from  whom  the  vast  inequalities  of 
human  life  must  divide  her  evermore — what  to  her  was  his 
indifference  ?  Nothing — ^yet  had  she  given  worlds  to 
banish  that  careless  smile  from  her  remembrance. 

Shrinking,  at  last,  from  the  tyranny  of  thoughts  till  of  late 
unknown,  her  eye  rested  upon  the  gipsire  which  Alwyn  had 
sent  her  by  the  old  servant.  The  sight  restored  to  her  the 
holy  recollection  of  her  father,  the  sweet  joy  of  having 
ministered  to  his  wants.  She  put  up  the  little  treasure, 
intending  to  devote  it  all  to  Warner  ;  and,  after  bathing  her 
heavy  eyes,  that  no  sorrow  of  hers  might  afflict  the  student, 
she  passed,  with  a  listless  step,  into  her  father's  chamber 
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There  is,  to  the  quick  and  mercurial  spirits  of  the  young, 
something  of  marvellous  and  preternatural  in  that  life 
within  life,  which  the  strong  passion  of  science  and  genius 
forms  and  feeds — ^that  passion  so  much  stronger  than  love, 
and  so  much  more  self-dependent — ^which  asks  no  sym- 
pathy, leans  on  no  kindred  heart — ^which  lives  alone  in  its 
works  and  fancies,  like  a  god  amidst  his  creations. 

The  Philosopher,  too,  had  experienced  a  great  affliction 
since  they  met  last.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  had  de- 
signed to  shew  Marmaduke  the  mystic  operations  of  his 
model,  which  had  seemed  that  morning  to  open  into  life ; 
and  when  the  young  man  was  gone,  and  he  made  the  experi- 
ment alone,  alas  I  he  found  that  new  progress  but  involved 
him  in  new  difficulties.  He  had  gained  the  first  steps  in  the 
gigantic  creation  of  modern  days,  and  he  was  met  by  the 
obstacle  that  baffled  so  long  the  great  modem  sage.  There 
was  the  cylinder — there  the  boiler ;  yet,  work  as  he  would, 
the  steam  failed  to  keep  the  cylinder  at  work.  And  now, 
patiently  as  the  spider  re-weaves  the  broken  web,  his  un- 
tiring ardour  was  bent  upon  constructing  a  new  cylinder  of 
other  materials.  "  Strange,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  the 
heat  of  the  mover  aids  not  the  movement ; "  and  so, 
blundering  near  the  truth,  he  laboured  on. 

Sibyll,  meanwhile,  seated  herself  abstractedly  on  a  heap 
of  fagots,  piled,  in  the  corner,  and  seemed  busy  in  framing 
characters  on  the  dusty  floor  with  the  point  of  her  tiay 
slipper.  So  fresh  and  fair  and  young  she  seemed,  in  that 
murky  atmosphere,  that  strange  scene,  and  beside  that 
worn  man,  that  it  might  have  seemed  to  a  poet  as  if  the 
youngest  of  the  Graces  were  come  to  visit  Mukiber  at  his 
forge. 

The  man  pursued  his  work — ^the  girl  renewed  her  dreams 
— the  dark  evening  hour  gradually  stealing  over  both.  The 
sfience  was  unbroken,  for  the  forge  and  the  model  were  now 
at  rest,  save  by  the  grating  of  Adam's  fUe  upon  the  metal, 
or  by  some  ejaculation  of  complacency  now  and  then  vented 
by  the  Enthusiast.  So,  apart  from  the  many-noised, 
gaudy,  babbling  world  without,  even  in  the  midst  of  that 
bloody,  turbulent,  and  semi-barbarous  time,  went  on  (the 
one  neglected  and  unknown,  the  other  loathed  and 
hated,)  the  two  movers  of  the  all  that  continues  the  airy 
life  of  the  Beautiful  from  age  to  age — the  Woman's  dream- 
ing Fan<^,  and  the  Man's  active  Cjenius. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MASTER  ADAH  WABNER  OROW8  A  MISER  AND  BBHAVE8 
SHAMEFULLY 

For  two  or  three  days  nothing  disturbed  the  outward 
monotony  of  the  Recluse's  household.  Apparently  all  had 
settled  bade  as  before  the  advent  of  the  yoting  cavalier. 
But  Sibyll's  voice  was  not  heard  singing,  as  of  old,  when  she 
passed  the  stairs  to  her  father's  room.  She  sate  with  him 
in  his  work  no  less  frequently  and  regularly  than  before ; 
but  her  childish  spirits  no  longer  broke  forth  in  idle  talk  or 
petulant  movement,  vexing  the  good  man  from  his  absorp- 
tion and  his  toils.  The  little  cares  and  anxieties,  which  had 
formeriy  made  up  so  much  of  Sibyll's  day,  by  forethought 
of  provision  for  the  morrow,  were  suspended  ;  for  the  money 
transmitted  to  her  by  Alwyn,  in  return  for  the  emblazoned 
MSS.,  was  sufficient  to  supply  their  modest  wants  for 
months  to  come.  Adam,  more  and  more  engrossed  in  his 
labours,  did  not  appear  to  perceive  the  daintier  plenty  of 
his  board,  nor  the  purchase  of  some  small  comforts  unknown 
for  years.  He  only  said,  one  morning — "  It  is  strange,  girl, 
that  as  that  gathers  in  life  (and  he  pointed  to  the  model,)  it 
seems  already  to  provide,  to  my  phantasy,  the  luxuries  it 
will  one  day  give  to  us  all  in  tmth.  Methought  my  very 
bed  last  night  seemed  wondrous  easy,  and  the  coverings 
were  warmer,  for  I  woke  not  with  the  cold." 

"  Ah  I  "  thought  the  sweet  daughter,  smfling  through 
moist  eyes—"  while  my  cares  can  smooth  thy  barren  path 
through  life,  why  should  I  cark  and  pine  ?  " 

Their  solitude  was  now  occasionally  broken  in  the 
evenings  by  the  visits  of  Nicholas  Alwyn.  The  young  gold- 
smith was  himself  not  ignorant  of  the  simpler  mathe- 
matics ;  he  had  some  talent  for  invention,  and  took  pleasure 
in  the  construction  of  horologes,  though,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  a  part  of  his  trade.  His  excuse  for  his  visits  was 
the  wish  to  profit  by  Warner's  mechanical  knowledge  ;  but 
the  student  was  so  wrapped  in  his  own  pursuits  that  he 
gave  but  little  instruction  to  his  visitor.  Nevertheless, 
Alw3m  was  satisfied,  for  he  saw  Sibyll.  He  saw  her  in  the 
most  attractive  phase  of  her  character — the  loving, 
patient,  devoted  daughter,  and  the  view  of  her  household 
virtues  affected  more  and  more  his  honest  English  heart. 
But,  ever  awkward  and  embarrassed,  he  gave  no  vent  to 
his  feelings.  To  Sibyll  he  spoke  little,  and  with  formal  con- 
straint ;  and  the  girl,  unconscious  of  her  conquest^  was  little 
less  indifferent  to  his  visits  than  her  abstracted  father. 
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But  all  at  once  Adam  woke  to  a  sense  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place — all  at  once  he  caught  scent  of  gold,  for 
his  works  were  brought  to  a  pause  for  want  of  some  finer 
and  more  costly  materials  than  the  coins  in  his  own  posses- 
sion (the  remnant  of  Marmaduke's  gift)  enabled  him  to 
purchase.  He  had  stolen  out  at  dusk  unknown  to  Sibyll, 
and  lavished  the  whole  upon  the  model,  but  in  vain  I  The 
model  in  itself  was,  indeed,  completed ;  his  invention  had 
mastered  the  diflaculty  that  it  had  encountered.  But 
Adam  had  complicated  the  contrivance  by  adding  to  it 
experimental  proofs  of  the  agency  it  was  intended  to 
exercise.  It  was  necessary  in  that  age,  if  he  were  to 
convince  others,  to  shew  more  than  the  principle  of  his 
engine ;  he  must  shew  also  something  of  its  effects ;  turn  a 
mill  without  wind  or  water,  or  set  in  motion  some  mimic 
vehicle  without  other  force  than  that  the  contrivance  itself 
supplied.  And  here,  at  every  step,  new  obstacles  arose.  It 
was  the  misfortune  to  science  in  those  days,  not  only  that 
all  books  and  mathematical  instruments  were  enormously 
dear,  but  that  the  students,  still  struggling  into  light, 
through  the  glorious  delusions  of  alchemy  and  mysticism 
— imagined  that,  even  in  simple  practical  operations,  there 
were  peculiar  virtues  in  virigin  gold  and  certain  precious 
stones.  A  link  in  the  process  upon  which  Adam  was 
engaged  failed  him :  his  ingenuity  was  baffled,  his  work 
stood  still ;  and  in  poring  again  and  again  over  the  learned 
MSS. — alas  I  now  lost,  in  which  certain  German  Doctors 
had  sought  to  explain  the  pregnant  hints  of  Roger  Bacon, 
he  found  it  inculcated  that  the  axle  of  a  certain  wheel  must 
be  composed  of  a  diamond.  Now  in  truth,  it  so  happened 
that  Adam's  contrivance,  which  (even  without  the  ap- 
pliances which  were  added  in  illustration  of  the  theory) 
was  infinitely  more  complicated  than  modern  research  has 
found  necessary,  did  not  even  require  the  wheel  in  question, 
much  less  the  absent  diamond :  it  happened  also,  that  his 
understanding,  which,  though  so  obtuse  in  common  life, 
was  in  these  matters  astonishingly  clear,  could  not  trace  any 
mathematical  operations  by  which  the  diamond  axle  would 
in  the  least  correct  the  difficulty  that  had  suddenly  started 
up ;  and  yet  the  accursed  diamond  began  to  haunt  him — 
the  German  authority  was  so  positive  on  the  point,  and  that 
authority  had  in  many  respects  been  accurate.  Nor  was  this 
all — ^the  diamond  was  to  be  no  vulgar  diamond :  it  was  to 
be  endowed,  by  talismanic  skill,  with  certain  properties  and 
virtues  ;  it  was  to  be  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  full  moon ;  it  was  to  be  washed  in  a 
primitive  and  wondrous  elixir,  the  making  of  which  con- 
sumed no  little  of  the  finest  gold.  This  diamond  was  to  be 
to  the  machine  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body — a  glorious,  all- 
pervading,  mysterious  principle  of  activity  and  life.     Such 
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were  the  dreams' that  obscured  the  cradle  of  infant  science  I 
And  Adam,  with  all  his  reasoning  powers,  his  lore  in  the  hard 
troths  of  mathematics,  was  but  one  of  the  giant  children  of 
the  dawn.  The  magnificent  phrases  and  solemn  promises 
of  the  mystic  Grermans  got  finn  hold  of  his  fancy.  Night 
and  day,  waking  or  Sleeping,  the  diamond,  basking  in  the 
silence  of  the  fijdl  moon,  sparkled  before  his  eyes — ^mean- 
while aU  was  at  a  stand.  In  the  very  last  steps  of  his  dis- 
covery he  was  arrested.  Then  suddenly  looking  round  for 
vulgar  monies  to  purdmse  the  precious  gem,  and  the 
materials  for  the  soluble  elixir,  he  saw  that  money  had  been 
at  work  around  him— that  he  had  been  sleeping  softly  and 
faring  sumptuously.  He  was  seized  with  a  divine  rage. 
How  had  Sibyll  dared  to  secrete  from  him  this  hoard  ?  how 
presumed  to  waste  upon  the  base  body  what  might  have  so 
profited  the  eternal  mind  ?  In  his  relentless  ardour,  in  his 
sublime  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  abstract  idea,  there  was 
a  devouring  cruelty,  of  which  this  meek  and  gentle  scholar 
was  wholly  unconscious.  The  grim  iron  model,  like  a 
Moloch,  eat  up  all  things — ^health,  life,  love ;  and  its  jaws 
now  opened  for  his  child.  He  rose  from  his  bed — ^it  was 
daybreak — ^he  threw  on  his  dressing  robe — ^he  strode  into 
his  daughter's  room — ^the  grey  twilight  came  through  the 
comfortless,  curtainless  casement,  deep  sunk  into  the  wall. 
Adam  did  not  pause  to  notice  that  the  poor  child,  though 
she  had  provoked  his  anger,  by  refitting  his  dismal  chamber, 
had  spent  nothing  in  giving  a  less  rugged  frown  to  her  own. 
The  Scanty  worm-worn  furniture  the  wretched  pallet,  the 
poor  attire  folded  decently  beside — ^nothing  save  that  inex- 
pressible purity  and  cleanliness  which,  in  the  lowliest  hovel, 
a  pure  and  maiden  mind  gathers  round  it — ^nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  room  of  her  whose  childhood  had  passed  in 
Courts  from  the  hut  of  the  meanest  daughter  of  drudgery 
and  toill.  No— he  who  had  lavished  the  fortunes  of  his 
father  and  his  child  into  the  grave  of  his  idea — ^no — ^he  saw 
nothing  of  this  self-forgetful  penury — the  diamond  danced 
before  htm  I  He  approadied  the  bed — ^and  oh  I  the  con- 
trast of  that  dreary  room  and  peasant  pallet,  to  the 
delicate,  pure,  enchanting  loveliness  of  the  sleeping  inmate. 
The  scanty  covering  left  partially  exposed  the  snow-white 
neck  and  rounded  shoulder;  the  face  was  pillowed  upon 
the  arm,  in  an  infantine  grace  ;  the  face  was  slightly  flushed, 
and  the  fresh  red  lips  parted  into  a  smile — ^for  in  her  sleep 
the  virgin  dreamed — a  happy  dream  I  It  was  a  sight  to 
have  touched  a  father's  heart,  to  have  stopped  his  footstep, 
and  hushed  his  breath  into  prayer.  And  call  not  Adam 
hard — ^unnatural,  that  he  was  not  then,  as  men  far  more 
harsh  than  he — ^for  the  father  at  that  moment  was  not  in 
his  breast — ^the  human  man  was  gone — ^he  himself,  like  his 
model,  was  a  machine  of  iron  I — ^his  life,  was  his  one  idea  t 
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"  Wake,  chfld,  wake ! ''  he  said,  in  a  loud  but  hollow 
voice.  "  "Where  is  the  gold  thou  hast  hidden  from  me  ? 
Wake— confess  I " 

Rottsed  from  her  gracious  dreams  thus  savagelyv  Sibjdl 
started,  and  saw  the  eager,  darkened  face  of .  her  father^ 
Its  expression  was  peculiar  and  undefinable,  for  it  was  not 
threatening,  angry,  stem  ;  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  eyes, 
a  strain  in  the  features,  and  yet  a  wild,  intense  mnimation 
lighting  and  pervading  all — ^it  was  as  the  faee  of  one  walking 
in  his  sleep ;  and,  at  the  first  confusion  of  waking,  Sibyil 
thought  indeed  that  such  was  her  father's  stat&  But  the 
impatience  with  which  he  shook  the  arm  he  grasped,  and 
repeated,  as  he  opened  convulsively  his  other  hand^  "  The 
gold,  Sibyil  I— the  gold  I  Why.  didst  thou  hide  it  from 
me  ?  "  speedily  convinced  her  that  her  father's  mind  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  malady  that  made^aU 
its  weakness  and  aU  its  strength. 

"  My  poor  father !  "  she  said,  pitying,  "  wilt  thou  not 
leave  thyself  the  means  whereby  to  keep  strength  and 
health  for  thine  high  hopes  ?  Ah  I  father,  thy  Sybil  only 
hoarded  her  poor  gains  for  thee  !  '* 

"  The  gold  I  "  said  Adam,  mechanically,  but  in  a  softer 
voice — "  all — all  thou  hast  ?  How  didst  thou  get  At — 
how  ?  " 

"  By  the  labours  of  these  hands.  Ah  I  do  not  frown  on 
me  I " 

"  Thou — the  child  of  knightly  fathers-*-*ftoM  labour  I '' 
said  Adam,  an  instinct  of  his  former  state  of  gentle^bom 
and  high-hearted  youth  flashing  fi*om  his  eye*.  "  It  waa 
wrong  in  thee  I  " 

"  Dost  thou  not  labour  too  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  for  the  world.     Well— the  gold !  " 

Sibyil  rose,  and  modestly  throwing  over  her  form  the  old 
mantle  which  lay  on  the  pallet,  passed  to  a  comer  of  the 
room,  and  opening  a  chest,  took  from  it  the  gipsireyand  held 
it  out  to  her  father. 

"  If  it  please  thee,  dear  and  honoured  sir,  sa  be  it ;  and 
God  prosper  it  In  thy  hands  I  " 

Before  Adam's  clutch  could  close  on  the  gipsire,  a  rude 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  the  gipsire  was  snatched 
from  Sibyil,  and  the  gaunt  half-clad  form  of  Old  Madge 
interposed  between  the  two. 

"  Eh,  sir !  "  she  said,  in  her  shrill,  cocked  tone^  "  I 
thought,  when  I  heard  your  door  open,  'and  your  step 
hurrying  down,  you  were  after  no  good  deeds.  Fie,  master, 
fie  I  I  have  clung  to  you  when  all  reviled;  and  when  starva-* 
tlon  within  and  foul  words  without  made  Mi  my  hire  ?  for 
I  ever  thought  you  a  good  and  mild'  man,  though  little 
better  than  stark  wode.  But,  augh  I  to  rob  your  poor  child 
thus— to  leave  her  to  starve  and  pine  I    We  old  folks  are 
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VLtntd  to  it.  Look  round — ^look  round ;  I  remember  this 
chamber,  when  ye  first  came  to  your  father's  hall.  Samts 
of  heaven !  There  stood  the  brave  bed  all  rustling  with 
dama!^  of  silk ;  on  those  stone  walls  once  hung  fine  arras  of 
tlie  Flemings — a  marriage  gift  to  my  lady  from  Queen 
Margaret,  and  a  mighty  ^^w  to  see,  and  good  for  the  soul's 
comforts,  with  Bible  stories  wrought  on  it.  Eh,  sir  I  don't 
you  call  to  mind  your  namesake.  Master  Adam,  in  his  brave 
scarlet  hosen,  and  Madam  Eve,  in  her  bonny  blue  kirtle 
and  laced  courtpie ;  and  now — ^now  look  round,  I  say,  and 
see  what  you  have  brought  your  child  to  !  " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Madge,  hush  I  "  cried  Slbyll,  while  Adam 
gazed  in  evident  perturbation  and  awakening  shame  at  the 
intruder,  turning  his  eyes  round  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and 
heaving  from  time  to  time  short,  deep  sighs. 

"  But  I  will  not  hush,"  pursued  the  old  woman  ;  "  I  will 
say  my  say,  for  I  love  ye  both,  and  I  loved  my  poor  mistress, 
who  is  dead  and  gone.  Ah,  sir,  g^oan !  it  does  you  good. 
And  now,  when  this  sweet  damsel  is  growing  up,  now  when 
you  should  think  of  saving  a  marriage  dower  for  her  (for  no 
marriage  where  no  pot  boils),  do  you  rend  from  her  the  little 
that  she  has  drudged  to  gdin  I— She  1— Oh^  out  on  your 
heart  I  and  for  what^ — ^for  what,  sir  ?  For  the  neighbours 
to  set  fire  to  your  Father's  House,  and  the  little  ones  to 


"  Forbear,  woman  !  "  cried  Adam,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  forbear  1  Leave  us  I"  And  he  waved  his  hand,  as  he 
%p6k&y  with  so  unexpected  a  majesty,  that  Madge  was  awed 
into  sudden  silence,  and  darting  a  look  of  compassion  at 
Sibyll,  she  hobbled  from  the  room.  Adam  stood  motion* 
less  an  instant ;  but  when  he  ielt  his  child's  soft  arms  round 
his^neck — ^wheh  he  heard  her  voice  struggling  against  tesgrs, 
praying  him  not  to  heed  the  foolish  words- of  the  old  servant 
—to  take— to  take  all— thftt  it  would  be  easy  to  gain  more 
— ^the  ice  of  his  pliilosophy  fnelted  at  once — the  man  broke 
forth,  and,  dasping  Sibyll  to  his  heart,  and  kissing  her 
^heek,  her  lips,  her  hands,  he  faltered  out — "  No  I  no  I 
forgive  me ! — forgive  thy  cruel  father  I  Much  thought 
has  ^maddened  me,  I  think — ^it  has  indeed  I  Poor  chUd^ 
poor  'Sibyll,"  and  he  stroked  her  cheek  gently,  and  with  a 
movement  of  pathetic  pity — "  poor  child,  thou  art  pal&— * 
tod  so  sH^t  and  ddicatel<  And  this  chamber— ^aUd  thy 
loneliness — and — ah  I — ^my  life  hath  been  a  curse  16  thee^ 
yet  I  meant  to  bequeath  it  a  boon  to  all  I  " 

"  Father,  dear  father,  speak  not  thus.  You  break  my 
heart.  Here,  here — —take  the  gold — or  rather,  for  thou 
must  not  venture  out  to  insult  again,  let  me  purchase  with 
it  what  thou  needesEt.     Tell  me,  trust  me " 

*'  No ! "  exclaimed  Adam,  with  that  hollow  energy  by 
which  a  man  resolves  to  impof^  restraint  on  himself :  "  I. 
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will  not,  for  all  that  science  ever  achieved — I  will  not  lay 
this  shame  on  my  soul : — spend  this  gold  on  thys^f — ^trim 
this  room — buy  thee  raiment — all  that  thou  needest — I 
order — I  command  it!  And  hark  thee,  If  thou  gettest 
more,  hide  it  from  me — ^hide  it  well — ^men's  desires  are  foul 
tempters !  I  never  knew,  in  following  wisdom,  that  I  had 
a  vice.     I  wake  and  find  myself  a  miser  and  a  robber  I  " 

And  with  these  words  he  fled  from  the  girl's  chamber, 
gained  his  own,  and  locked  the  door.    '' 


CHAPTER    III 

A    STRANGE    VISITOR — ^ALL     AGES     OF    THE     WORLD     BREED 
WORLD-BETTEREBS 

SiBYLL,  whose  soft  heart  bled  for  her  father,  and  who 
now  reproached  herself  for  having  concealed  from  him  her 
little  hoard,  began  hastily  to  dress  that  she  might  seek  him 
out,  and  soothe  the  painful  fedings'  which  the  honest 
rudeness  of  Madge  had  aroused.  But  before  her  task  was 
concluded,  there  pealed  a  loud  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
She  heard  the  old  housekeeper's  quivering  voice  responding 
to  a  loud  clear  tone  ;  and  presently  Madge  herself  ascended 
the  stairs  to  Warner's  room,  followed  by  a  man  whom 
Sibyll  instantly  recognized — ^for  he  was  not  one  easily  to  be 
forgotten — as  their  protector  from  the  assault  of  the  mob. 
She  drew  back  hastily  as  he  passed  her  door,  and  in  some 
wonder  and  alarm  awaited  the  descent  of  Madge.  ,  That 
venerable  personage  having  with  some  difficulty  induced 
her  master  to  open  his  door  and  admit  the  stranger,  came 
straight  into  her  young  lady's  chamber.  '*  Cheer  up — 
cheer  up,  sweetheart,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  think  better 
days  will  shine  soon ;  for  the  honest  man  I  have  admitted 
says  he  has  but  come  to  tell  Master  Warner  something  that 
will  redound  much  to  his  profit.  Oh  I  he  is  a  wonderful 
fellow,  this  same  Robin  I  You  saw  how  he  turned  the 
cullions  from  burning  the  old  house  !"  . 

"  What  I  you  know  this  man,  Madge!  What  is.  he,  and 
who?" 

Madge  looked  puzzled.  "  That  is  more  than  I  can  say, 
sweet  Mistress.  But  though  he  has  been  but  some  weeks 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  all  hold  him  in  high  count,  and 
esteem.  For  why — it  is  said  he  is  a  rich  man  and  a  kind 
one.     He  does  a  world  of  good  to  the  poor." 

While  Sibyll  listened  to  such  explanations  as  Madge  could 
give  her,  the  stranger,  who  had  carefully  closed  the  door  of 
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the  student's  ehamber,  after  regarding  Adam  tor  a  moment 
with  silent  but  keen  scrutiny,  thus  began  : — 

"  When  last  we  met,  Adam  Warner,  it  was  with  satchells 
on  oiur  backs.     Look  well  at  me  I  " 

**  Troth,"  answered  Adam,  languidly,  for  he  was  still 
under  the  deep  dejection  that  had  Mlowed  the  scene  with 
Sibyll,  *'  I  cannot  call  you  to  mind,  nor  seems  it  veritable 
that,  our  schooldays  passed  together,  seeing  that  my  hair 
is  grey  and  m^i  call  me  old ;  but  thou  art  in  all  the  lusti- 
hood  of  this  human  life." 

"  Natheless,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  there  are  but  two 
years  or  so  between  thine  age  and  mine.  When  thou  wert 
poring  over  the  crabbed  text,  and  pattering  Latin  by  the  ell, 
dost  .thou  not  remember  a  lack-grace,  good-for-nought 
Robert  HilyaM,  who  was  always  setting  the  school  in  an 
uproar,  and  was  finally  outlawed  from  that  boy-world  as  he 
hath  been  since  from  the  man's  world,  for  inciting  the  weak 
to  resist  the  strong  ?  ^ 

"  Ah  I "  exclaimed  Adam,  with  a  ^eam  of  something 
like  joy  on  his  face  ;  "  art  thou,  indeed,  that  riotous,  brawl- 
ing,  fighting,  frank-hearted,  bold  fellow,  Robert  Hilyard  ? 
Ha  I  ha  I— ttiose  were  merry  days  I  I  have  known  none 
like  them " 

The  old  schoolfellows  shook  hands  heartily. 

'*  The  world  has  not  fared  well  with  thee  in  person  or 
pouch,  I  fear  me,  poor  Adam,"  said  Hilyard  ;  "  thou  canst 
scarcely  have  passed  thy  fiftieth  year,  and  yet  thy  learned 
studies  have  given  thee  the  weight  of  sixty  ;  while  I,  though 
ever  in  toil  and  bustle,  often  wanting  a  meal,  and  even 
fearing  tiie  halter,  am  strong  and  hearty  as  when  I  shot 
my  first  fallow  buck  in  the  King's  forest,  and  kissed  the 
Forester's  pretty  daughter.  Yet,  methinks,  Adam,  if 
what  I  hear  of  thy  tasks  be  true,  thou  and  I  have  each  been 
working  for  one  end ;  thou  to  make  the  world  other  than 
it  is,  and  I  to        " 

"  What !  hast  thou,  too,  taken  nourishment  from 
the  bitter  milk  of  Philosophy,  thou— fighting  Rob  ?  " 

/'  I  know  not  whether  it  be  called  philosophy — ^but 
marry,  Edward  of  York  woiM  csdl  it  rebellion ;  they  are 
much  the  same,  for  both  war  against  rules  established  I  " 
returned  Hilyard,  witii  more  depth  of  thought  than  his 
careless  manner  seemed  to  promise.  He  paused,  and 
laying  his  broad  brown  hand  on  Warner's  shoulder, 
resumed-*"  Thou  art  poor,  Adam  !" 

"  Very  poor — ^vay — ^vcry  !  " 

"  Does  thy  philosophy  disdain  gold  ?  " 

"  What  can  philosophy  achieve  without  it  ?  She  is  a 
hungry  dragon,  and  her  very  food  is  gold  !  " 

"  Wfit  thou  brave  5ome  danger— thou  wert  evei*  a 
fearless  boy  when  thy  blood  was  up,  though  so  meek  and 
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gentle — ^wilt  tboK  brave  some  clanger:  for  kdrge  reirard?'^ 

"  My  life  braves  the  scorn  of  m^n,  the  pincMngs  of  famine, 
and»  it  may  be^the  stake  and  the  fa^t^  Soldiers  brave 
not  the  dangers  that  are  braved  by  a  Wise  mail  in  an 
unwise  age  I  " 

"  Gramercy  I .  thou  hast  a  hero's  calm  vaspedt  wbfle 
thou  speakest,  and  thy  words  move  me  I  Listen  t  Thou 
wert  wont,  when  Henry  of  Windsor  was  King  of  Eaglaad, 
to  visit  and  confer  with  him  on  learned  matters.  He  Is 
now  a  captive  in  the  Tower ;  but  his  gaolers  .p^lmit  him 
still  to  receive  the  visits  of  pious  monks  and  harmless 
scholars.  ^  I  ask  thee  to  pay  him  such  a  visit,  and  for  this 
office  I  am  empowered,  by  ridier  meai  than  myself,  to 
award  thee  the  guerdon  of  twenty  broad  pitices  of  gold/' 

"  Twenty  I— A  mhie  J— A  Tmohw  !  "  exclaimed  Ad^m, 
in  uncontrollable  glee.  "  Twenty  1 — O  true  friend  I— 4ten 
my  work  will  be  bom  at  last  I  " 

"  But  hear  me  further,  Adam,  for  I  Will  not  deceive  tbee ; 
the  visit  hath  its  peril !  Thou  must  first  see  il  the  mind  of 
King  Henry,  for  King  he  is^  thongh  the  usmper  wear  Ms 
holy  crown,  be  clear  and  healthful*  Thou  knowefit  he  Is 
liubject  to  dark  moods-^suspension  of  man's  >  reason ; 
and  if  he  be,  as  his  friends  hope,  sane  and  right  Judgkig^ 
thou  wilt  give  him  .certain  papers,  which,  after  his  hand 
has  signed  them,  thou  wilt  bring  bade  to  me.  If  in  this 
thou  succeedest,  know  that  thOu  mayest  restore '  the 
royalty  of  Lancaster  to  the  purple  and  the  tiirone ;  that  thou 
wilt  have  princes  and  eails  for  favourers  and  protectors 
to  thy  learned  life  ;  that  thy  fortunes  and  famdiate  made  I 
Fail,  be  discoyered — and  Edward  of  York,  never  spares  1-^ 
Thy  guerdon  will  be  the  nearest  tree  and  the  strongest 
rope  I  " 

"  Robert,"  said  Adam,  who  had  Ikitened  to  this  address 
with  unusual  attention,  **  thou  dealsst  with  me  plainly, 
and  as  man  should  deal  with  man.  I  know  Htlle  ci  strata^ 
gem  and  polity,  wars  and  kings;  and  save  that  King 
Henry,  though  passing  ignorant  in  the  mathematics^  and 
more  given  to  alchemists  than  to  solid  seekers  aftet  truth, 
was  once  or  twice  gra^cious  to  me,  I  could  have  no  diotee, 
in  these  four  walls,  betwe^i  an  Edward  and  an  Henry  on 
the  throne.  But  I  have  a  king  whdse  throne  is  in  mkie 
oym  breast,  and,  alack,  it  taxeth  me  heavily,  and  with  sore 
burdens."  -  -         -  .  t 

"  I  comprehend,"  said  the  visitor,;  dancing  round  the 
room — "  I  comprehend — thou  wantestr  money  for  thy 
books  and  instruments,  and  thy  melancdiolic  passion  is  thy 
sovereign.  *  TJiou  wilt  incur  the  rii^  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Adam.  *'  I  would  rather  seek  in  the  lion'd 
den  for  what  I  lack,  than  do  what  I  well'  nigh  did  this 
day."  .-        '     ' 
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"What  crime  wcis  that,  poor  scholar  ?  "  saMRobhi,. 
smiling.  / 

".My  child.  worke4  for  ^er  bread,  and  my  laxuries-^I 
would  have^  robbed  her,  old  schoolfeUow.  Hal — hal— 
what  is  cord  and  gibbet  to  one  so  tempted  ?  " 

A  tear  stood  in  the  bright  gr^  eyes  of  the  bluff  visitor. 

"Ah I  Adam,"  he. said,  sadly,  "only  by  the  candle 
held  in  the  skeleton  hand  of  poverty  can  man  read  his  own 
dark  heart.  But  thou,  Woitoian  of  Knowledge,  hast  the 
§ame  int^est  as  the  poor,  who  dig  and  delve.  Though 
strange  circumstance  hath  made  me  tbe  servant  >  and 
emissary  of  Margaret,  think  no^t  that  I  am  but  the  varlet 
of  the  great."  . 

Hilyard  paused  a  momcAt^  and  then  resumed-^ 

"  Thou  knowes  ,  peradventure,  that  my  race  dates  from 
an  elder  date  than  these  Norman  nobles,  who  boast  their 
robber-fathers.  From  the  renowned  Saxon  Thane,  who, 
free  of  hsmd  and  of  chieer,  won  the  name  of  Hildegardis,^ 
our  family  took  its  rise.  But  under  these  Norman  BaroAs, 
we  sank  with  the  nation  to  which  we  belonged.  SUll 
were  we  called  genUemep,  and  still  were  dubbed  kni^ts. 
But,  as  I  g.ewup;  to  man's  estate,  I  felt  myself  more 
Saxon  thfm  gentleman,  and,  as  •one  of  a  subject  and  vass^ 
race,  I  was  a  Son  of  the  Saxon  People.  My  lather,. like 
thee,  was  a  man  of  thought  axjd  bookcraft.  I  dare  own  to 
thee  that  he  was  a  Lollard,  and  with  the  r^igion  Of  hose 
bold  foes  to  priest-vice,  .goes .  a  spirit  hat  asks  why  the 
people  should  be  evermore  the  apoil  and  prey  of  lords  and 
kings.  Early  in  my  youths  my  father,  fearing  rack  and 
fagot  in  England,,  sought  refuge  in  the  Hanse  Town  of 
Lubeck.  There  I  learned  grave<  tniths — ^how  liberty  can 
be  won  and  guarded.  Later  in  life  I  s»w  the  Republics 
of  Italy,  and  1  asked  why  thw  were  so  gtorious  in  all  the 
arts  and  craft  of  civil  life,  while  the  braver  men  of  France 
and  En^and  seemed  as  savages  by  the  side  of  the  Florentine 
burgess,  nay,  of  the  Lombard  vine-dresser.  I  saw  that, 
even  when  those  republics  fell  a  victim  to  some  tyrant  or 
podesta,  th^  men  still  preserved  rights  and  uttered 
thoughts  which  left  them  more  free  and  more  great  than 
the  Commons  of  En^and,  after  ^  all  their  boasted  wars.  1 
came  back  to  my  native  land  and  settled  in  the  North,  as 
my  franklin  ancestry  beforje  me.  The  broad  lands  of  my 
forefathers  had  devolved  on  the  elder  line,  and. gave  a 
Knight's  fee  to  Sir  Robert  Hilyard,  who  fell  afterwards  at 
Teuton  for  the  Lancastrians.  But  I  had  won  gold  in  tlw 
far  countree,  and  I  took  farm  and  homestead  near  Lord 
Warwick's    tower    at    Middleham.    The.  ieud    between 

♦  HilAegardw,  viz.j^olct  Gertian,  a  persoii  of  hdble  or  generous 
dispositioa.  Wottdn'^  «*  Baronetage/*  art.  Hflyard,  or  Hildyard,  6t 
Pattrhigtoitk 
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Lancaster  and  York  broke  forth ;  Earl  Warwick  sum- 
moned his  retainers,  myself  amongst  them,  since  I  lived 
upon  his  land ;  I  sought  the  great  Earl,  and  I  told  him 
boldly — ^him  whom  the  Commons  deemed  a  friend,  and  a 
foe  to  all  malfaisance  and  abuse — I  told  him  that  the 
war  he  asked  me  to  join  seemed  to  me  but  a  war  of  am- 
bitious Lords,  and  that  I  saw  not  how  thei  Commons 
were  to  be  bettered,  let  who  would  be  King.  The  Earl 
listened  and  deigned  to  reason ;  and  when  he  saw  I  was 
not  convinced,  he  left  me  to  my  Will ;  for  he  is  a  nbble 
chiefs  and  I  admired  even  his  angry  pride,  when  he  said, 
'  Let  no  man  fight  for  Warwick  whose  heart  beats  not  in 
his  cause.'  I  lived  afterwards  to  discharge  my  debt  to 
the  proud  Earl,  and  shew  him  how  even  the  lion  may  be 
meshed,  and  how  even  the  mouse  may  gnaw  the  net. 
But  to  my  own  tragedy.  So  I  quitted  those  parts,  for  I 
feared  my  own  resolution  near  so  great  a  man :  I  made 
a  new  home  not  far  from  the  city  of  York.  So,  Adam, 
when  all  the  land  around  bristled  with  pike  and 
gisarme,  and  while  my  own  cousin  and  name- 
sake, the  head  of  my  house,  was  winning  laurels 
and  wasting  blood — I,  thy  quarrelsome,  fighting  Mend — 
lived  at  home  in  peace  with  my  wife  and  child 
—for  I  was  now  married,  and  wife  and  child  were  dear 
to  me — and  tilled  my  lands.  But  in  peace  I  was  active 
and  astir,  for  my  words  infiamed  the  bosoms  of  labourers 
and  peasants,  and  many  of  them,  benighted  as  they  were, 
thought  with  me.  One  day — I  was  absent  from  home, 
selling  my  grain  in  the  marts  of  York — one  day  there 
entered  the  village  a  young  captain,  a  boy-chief,  Edward 
Earl  of  March,  beating  for  recruits.  Dost  thou  heed  me, 
Adam  ?  Well,  man — ^well,  the  peasants  stood  aloof  from 
tromp  and  banner,  and  they  answered,  to  all  the  talk  of 
hire  and  fame,  *  Robin  Hilyard  tells  us  we  have  nothing 
to  gain  but  blows — Cleave  us  to  hew  and  to  delve.'  Oh  I 
Adam,  this  boy — this  chief — ^the  Earl  of  March,  now 
crowned  King  Edward,  made  but  one  reply — '  This 
Robin  Hilyard  must  be  a  wise  man — shew  me  his  house.' 
They  pointed  out  the  ricks,  the  barns,  the  homestead, 
and  in  five  minutes  all — ^were  in  flames.  *  Tell  the  hilding, 
when  he  returns,  that  thus  Edward  of  March,  fair  to 
friends  and  terrible  to  foes,  rewards  the  coward  who  dis- 
affects  the  men  of  Yorkshire  to  their  chief.'  And  by  the 
blazing  rafters,  and  the  pale  faces  of  the  silent  crotvd,  he 
rode  on  his  way  to  battle  and  the  throne  I  " 

Hilyard  paused,  and  the  anguish  of  his  countenance 
was  terrible  to  behold. 

"  I  returned  to  find  a  heap  of  ashes — I  returned  to  find 
my  wife  a  maniac — I  returned  to  find  my  child — ^my  boy- 
great  God  I — he  had  run  to  hide  himself,  in  terror  at  the 
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torches  and  the  grta  men — ^they  had  failed  to  discover 
him,  tiU,  too  late,  his  shrieks,  amidst  the  crashing  walls, 
burst  on  his  mother's  ear;^ — ^and  the  scorched,  mangled, 
lifeless  corpse,  lay  on  that  mother's  bosom  I  " 

Adam  rose;  his  figure  was  transformed — ^not  the 
stooping  student,  but  the  knight-descended  man, 
seemed  to  tower  in  the  murky  chamber ;  his  hand  felt  at 
his  side,  as  for  a  sword ;  he  stifled  a  curse,  and  Hilyard, 
in  that  suppressed  low  voice  which  evinces  a  strong  mind 
in  deep  emotion,  continued  his  tale. 

"  Thank,  the  Mother  of  our  God,  the  mother  of  the 
dead  died  too  I  Behold  me,  a  lonely,  ruined,  wifeless, 
childless  wretch  1  I  made  aU  the  world  my  foe  I  The  old 
love  of  liberty  (alone  left  me)  became  a  crime  ;  I  plunged 
into  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  a  robber  chief,  sparing — no, 
never — ^never — ^never  I — one  York  captain — one  spurred 
knight— one  belted  lord  I  But  the  poor,  my  Saxon 
countrymen,  they  had  suffered,  and  were  safe. 

**  One  dark  twilight — ^thou  hast  heard  the  tale — every 
village  minstrel  sets  it  to  his  viol — a  majestic  woman — a 
hunted  fugitive — crossed  my  path ;  she  led  a  boy  in  her 
hand,  a  year  or  so  younger  than  my  murdered  child. 
*  Friend,'  said  the  woman,  fearlessly,  *  save  the  son  of  your 
King ;  I  am  Margaret,  Queen  of  England.'  I  saved  them 
both.  From  that  hour  the  robber-chief,  the  Lollard's  son, 
became  a  Queen's  friend.  Here  opened,  at  least,  ven- 
geance against  the  fell  destroyer.  Now  see  you  why  I 
seek  you — ^why  tempt  you  into  danger  ?  Pause  If  you 
will,  for  my  passion  heats  my  blood ; — and  all  the  Kings 
since  Saul,  it  may  be,  are  not  worth  one  scholar's  life  I  And 
yet,"  continued  Hilyard,  regaining  his  ordinary  calm 
tone,  "  and  yet,  it  seemeth  to  me,  as  I  saidat  first,  that  all 
who  labour  have,  in  this,  a  common  cause  and  interest  with 
the  poor.  This  woman-king,  though  bloody  man,  with 
his  wine-cups  and  his  harlots — ^this  usurping  York — his 
very  existence  flaunts  the  life  of  the  sons  of  toil.  In  civil 
war  and  in  broil,  in  strife  th^t  needs  the  arms  of  the 
people,  the  people  shall  get  their  own." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Adam,  and  he  advanced  to  the  door. 

Hilyard  caught  his  arm.  *'  Why,  friend,  thou  hast  not 
even  the  documents,  and  how  wouldst  thou  get  access  to 
the  prison  ?  Listen  to  me ;  or,"  added  the  conspirator, 
observing  poor  Adam's  abstracted  air,  **  or  let  me  rather 
speak  a  word  to  thy  fair  daughter ;  women  have  ready  wit, 
and  are  the  pione^s  to  the  advance  of  men  I  Adam  I 
Adam  I  thou  art  dreaming  I  " — He  shook  the  philosopher's 
arm  roughly. 

"  I  heed  you,"  said  Warner,  meekly. 

"  The  first  thing  required,^'  renewed  Hilyard,  "  is  a  per- 
mit to  see  King  Henry.    This  is  obtained  either  from  the 
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Lord  Worcester;  governor  of  the  Tower,  a  cruel  man,  who 
may  deny  it — or  the  Lord  Hastings,  Edward's  chamber- 
lain, a  humane  and  gentle  one,  who  wiU  readily  grant  it. 
Let  not  thy  daughter  know  why  thou  wouldst  visit  Henry  ; 
let  her  suppose  it  is  solely  to  make  report  of  his  health  to 
Margaret ;  let  her  not  know  there  is  scheming  or  danger  ; 
so,  at  least,  her  ignorance  will  secure  her  safety.  But  let 
her  go  to  the  Lord  Chamherlaiil,  and  obtain  the  order  for 
a  learned  clerk  to  visit  the  learned  prisoner — ^to — ha  I  well 
thought  of — this  strange  machine  is,  doubtless,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  thy  neighbours  speak ;  this  shall  make  thy 
excuse ;  thou  wouldst  divert  the  prisons  with  thy 
mechanical-^comprehendest  thou,  Adam  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  King  Henry  will  see  the  model,  and  when  he  is  on 
the  throne " 

"He  will  protect  the  scholar,"  interrupted  Hilyard. 
"  Good !  good  I  Wait  here,  I  will  confer  with  thy 
daughter." 

He  gently  pushed  aside  Adam,  opened  the  door,  and 
on  descending  the  stairs,  found  ^byll  by  the  large  case- 
ment whwe  she  had  stood  with  Marmaduke,  and  heard 
the  rude  stave  of  the  tymbesteres. 

The  anxiety  the  visit  of  Hilyard  had  occasioned  her 
was  at  once  allayed  when  he  informed  her  that  he  had  been 
her  father's  schoolmate,  and  desired  to  become  his  friend. 
And  when  he  drew  a  moving  picture  of  the  exiled  condition 
of  Margaret  and  the  young  Prince,  and  their  natural  desire 
to  learn  tidings  of  the  health  of  the  deposed  King,  her 
gentle  heart,  forgetting  the  hau^ty  ins<dence  with  which 
her  royal  mistress  had  often  wounded  and  chilled  her 
childhood,  felt  all  the  generous  and  compassionate  sym- 
pathy the  conspirator'  desired  to  awaken.  "  The  occasion,'* 
added  Hilyard,  "for  learning  the  poor  captive's  state 
now  offers  I  He  hath  heard  of  your  father's  labours ; 
he  desires  to  hear  their  nature  from  his  own  lips.  He  is 
allowed  to  receive  by  an  order  from  King  Edward's 
Chamberlain,  the  visits  6f  those  scholars  in  whose  con* 
verse  he  was  ever  wont  to  delight.  Wilt  thou  so  far  aid 
the  charitable' wc»ic  as  to  seek  the  Lord  Hastings,  and  crave 
the  necessary  licence  ?  Thou  seest  that  thy  father  has 
wayward  and  abstract  moods ;  he  might  forget  that 
Henry  of  Windsor  is  no  longer  king,  and  might  give  him 
that  title  in  speaking  to  Lord  Hastiiigs-— a  slip  of  the 
tongue  which  the  law  styles  treason." 

"  Gertes,"  said  Sibyll,  quickly,  "  if  my  lather  would  seek 
the  poor  captive,  I  will  be  his  messenger  to  my  Lord 
Hastings.  But,  oh.  Sir  I  as  thou  hast  known  my  father's 
boyhood,  and  as  thou  hopest  for  mercy  in  the  last  day, 
tempt  to  no  danger  one  so  guileless  t  " 

Hflj^ard  winced  as  he  interrupted  her  hastily- 
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"  There  is  no  danger  if  thou  ¥rilt  obtaia  the  lic^ice.  I 
will  say  more — a  reward  awaits  him,  that  will  not  only 
banish  his  poverty  but  save  bis  life/' 

"  His  life  I  " 

"  Ay  I  seest  thou  not,  fair  mistress,  that  Adam  Warner 
is  dying,  not  of  the  body's  hunger,  but  of  the  soul's? 
He  craveth  gold,  that  his  toils  may  reap  their  guerdon. 
If  that  g(dd  be  denied,  his  toils  will  fret  hijcn  to  the  grave.'' 

"  Alas  I    alas  I— it  i&  true." 

"  That  gold  he  shall  honourably  win.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Thou  wilt  see  the  Lord  Hastings:  he  is  less  learned, 
perhaps,  than  Worcester — ^les3  dainty  in  accomplishments 
and  ^ts  than  Anthony  Woodville,  but  his  mind  is  pro* 
found  and  vast;  all  men  praise  him  save  the  Queen's  kin. 
He  loves  scholars ;  he  is  mild  to  distress ;  he  laughs  at 
the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Thou  wilt  see  the  Lord 
Hastings,  and  thou  mayst  interest  him  in  thy  father's 
genius  and  his  fate." 

*'  There  is  frankness  in  thy  voice,  and  I  will  trust  thee," 
answered  Sibyll.     "  When  shall  I  seek  this  Lord  ?  " 

"  This  day,  if  thou  wilt.  He  lodges  in  the  Tower,  and 
gives  access,  it  is  said^  to  all  who  need  his  offices,  or  seek 
succour  from  his  power." 

**  This  day,  then,  be  it !  "  answered  Sibyll,  calmly. 

Hilyard  gazed  at  her  countenance,  rendered  so  noble  in 
its  youthful  resignation — ^in  its  soft  firmness  of  expression, 
and  muttering,  "  Heaven  prosper  thee,  maiden,  we  shall 
meet  to-morrow,"  descended  the  stairs,  and  quitted  the 
house. 

His  heart  smote  him  when  he  was  in  the  street. 

"  If  evil  should  come  to  this  meek  scholar — to  that  poor 
child's  father,  it  would  be  a  sore  sin  to. my  soul.  But  no, 
I  will  not  think  it.  Qod  wiU  not  suffer  this  bloody 
Edward  to  triumph  long ;  and  in  this  vast  chess-board  of 
vengeance  and  great  ends,  we  must  move  men  to  and  fro 
and  harden  our  natures  to  the  hazard  of  the  game." 

Sibyll  sought  her  father ;  his  mind  had  flown  back  to 
the  model.  He  was  already  living  in  the  life  that  the 
pronused  gold  would  give  to  the  dumb  Thought.  Trucj 
that  all  the  ingenious  additions  to  the  engine — additions 
that  w«re  to  convince  the  reason  and  startle  the  fancy, 
were  not  yet  complete,  (for  want,  of  course,  of  the  diamond 
bathed  in  moonbeams)— but  stiU  there  was  enough  ia 
the  inventions  already  achieved  to  excite  curiosity  and 
obtain  encouragement.  So,  with  care  and  diligence  and 
sanguine  hope,  the  philosopher  prepared  the  grim  model 
for  exhibition  to  a  man  who  had  worn  a  crown,  and  mi^t 
wear  again.  But  with  that  innocent  and  sad  cunning  which 
is  so  common  with  enthusiasts  of  one  idea,  the  sublime 
dwellers  of  The  Narrow  Border  between  Madness  and 
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Inspiration,  Adam,  amidst  his  exoit^nent,  contrived  to 
conceal  from  his  daughter  all  glimpse  of  the  danger  he  ran, 
of  the  correspondence  of  which  he  was  to  he  the  medium, 
— or  rather,  may  we  think  that  he  had  forgotten  both  ? 
Not  the  stout  Warwick  himself,  in  the  roar  of  battle, 
thought  so  little  of  peril  to  life  and  limb  as  that  gentle 
student,  in  the  reveries  of  his  lonely  closet ;  and  therefore, 
all  unsuspicious,  and  seeing  but  diversion  to  Adam's 
recent  gloom  of  despair,  an  opening  to  all  his  bright 
prospects,  Sibyll  attired  herself  in  her  holiday  garments, 
drew  her  wimple  closely  round  her  face,  and  summoning 
Madge  to  attend  her,  bent  her  way  to  the  Tower.  Near 
York  House,  within  view  of  the  Sanctuary  and  the  Palace 
of  Westminster,  they  took  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  stairs 
of  the  Tower. 


CHAPTER    IV 

LORD   HASTINGS 

William  Lord  Hastings  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  age.  Philip  de  Comines  bears  testimony 
to  his  high  repute  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  Born  the  son 
of  a  knight  of  ancient  lineage  but  scanty  lands,  he  had 
risen,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  a  rank  and  an  influ- 
ence second,  perhaps,  only  to  the  House  of  Nevile.  Like 
Lord  Montagu,  he  united  in  happy  combination  the 
talents  of  a  soldier  and  a  courtier.  But  as  a  statesman — 
a  schemer — a  thinker — Montagu,  with  all  his  craft,  was 
inferior  to  Hastings.  In  this,  the  latter  had  but  two 
equals — viz.,  George,  the  youngest  of  the  Nevile  brothers. 
Archbishop  of  York ;  and  a  boy,  whose  intellect  was  not 
yet  fully  developed,  but  in  whom  was  already  apparent  to 
the  observant  the  dawn  of  a  restless,  fearless,  calculating, 
and  subtle  genius — that  boy,  whom  the  philosophers  of 
Utrecht  had  taught  to  reason,  whom  the  lessons  of  War- 
wick had  trained  to  arms,  was  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
famous  even  now  for  his  skill  in  the  tilt-yard  and  his 
ingenuity  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools. 

The  manners  of  Lord  Hastings  had  contributed  to  his 
fortunes.  Despite  the  newness  of  his  honours,  even  the 
haughtiest  of  the  ancient  nobles  bore  him  no  grudge,  for 
his  demeanour  was  at  once  modest  and  manly.  He  was 
peculiarly  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  and 
possessed  that  nameless  charm  which  makes  men  popular 
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"With  the  lowly  and  welcome  to  the  great.*  But  in  that  day 
a  certain  mixture  of  vice  was  necessary  to  success ;  and 
Hastings  wounded  no  self-love  by  the  assumption  of 
unfashionable  purism.  He  was  regarded  with  small  favour 
by  the  Queen,  who  knew  htm  as  the  companion  of  Edward 
in  his  pleasures,  and  at  a  latef  period  accused  him  of 
enticing  her  faithless  lord  into  unworthy  affections.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  he  was  foremost  amongst  the  courtiers  in 
those  adventures  which  we  call  the  excesses  of  gaiety  and 
folly,  though  too  often  leading  to  Solomon's  wisdom  and 
his  sadness.  But  profligacy,  with  Hastings,  had  the 
excuse  of  ardent  passions :  he  had  loved  deeply,  and 
unhappily,  in  his  earlier  youth,  and  he  gave  in  to  the 
dissipation  of  the  time  with  the  restless  eagerness  common 
to  strong  and  active  natures  when  the  heart  is  not  at 
ease ;  and  under  all  the  light  fascination  of  his  converse, 
or  the  dissipation  of  his  life,  lurked  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment of  a  man  worthy  of  nobler  things.  Nor  was  the 
courtly  vice  of  the  libertine  the  only  drawback  to  the 
virtuous  character  assigned  to  Hastings  by  Comines.  His 
experience  of  men  had  taught  him  something  of  the  disdain 
of  the  cynic,  and  he  scrupled  not  at  serving  his  pleasures  or 
his  ambition  by  means  which  his  loftier  nature  could  not 
excuse  to  his  clear  sense. f  Still,  however,  the  world, 
which  had  deteriorated,  could  not  harden  htm.  Few 
persons  so  able  acted  so  frequently  from  impulse ;  the 
impulses  were,  for  the  most  part,  affectionate  and  generous, 
but  then  came  the  regrets  of  caution  and  experience  ;  and 
Hastings  summoned  his  intdlect  to  correct  the  movement  of 
his  heart — ^in  other  words,  reflection  sought  to  undo  what 
impulse  had  suggested.  Though  so  successful  a  gallant, 
he  had  not  acquired  the  ruthless  egotism  of  the  sensualist ; 
and  his  conduct  to  women  often  evinced  the  weakness  of 
giddy  youth,  rather  than  the  cold  deliberation  of  profligate 
manhood.  Thus  in  his  veriest  vices  there  was  a  spurious 
amiability — a  seductive  charm,  while  in  the  graver  affairs 
of  life,  the  intellectual  susceptibility  of  his  nature  served 
but  to  quicken  his  penetration  and  stimulate  his  energies, 
and  Hastings  might  have  said,  with  one  of  his  Italian 

•  On  Edward's  accessioxi,  so  highly  were  the  services  of  Hastings 
appreciated  by  the  party,  that  not  only  the  King,  but  many  of  the 
nobility,  contributed  to  render  his  weith  equal  to  his  new  station, 
by  grants  of  lands  and  monies.  Several  years  afterwards,  when  he 
went  with  Bdward  into  France,  no  less  than  two  lords,  nine  knights, 
fifty-eight  squires,  and  twenty  gentlemen  joined  his  train. — Dug- 
dale's  "  Baronage,"  p.  688.  Sharon  Turner's  "  History  of  England," 
vol.  iii  p.  380. 

t  See  Comines,  book  vi.  for  a  curious  anecdote  of  what  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  happily  calls,  "  the  moral  coquetry  "  of  Hastings  ; — ^an  anec- 
dote which  reveals  much  of  his  character. 
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contemporaries, — "  That  in  subjection  to  the  Influences  of 
women  he  had  learned  the  government  of  Men."  In  a 
"word,  his  powers  to  attract,  and  his  capacities  to  command, 
may  be  guessed  by  this, — ^that  Lord  Hastings  was  the  only 
man  Richard  III.  seems  to  have  loved,  when  Duke  of 
Gloucester,*  and  the  only  man  he  semes  to  have  feared, 
when  resolved  to  be  King  of  England.  Hastings  was 
alone  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  him  in  the  Tower, 
when  his  page,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  announced  to  him 
the  visit  of  a  young  donzell,  who  would  not  impart  her 
business  to  his  attendants. 

The  accomplished  Chamberlain  looked  up  somewhat 
impatiently  from  the  beautiful  MS.,  enriched  with  the 
silver  verse  of  Petrarch,  which  lay  open  on  his  table,  and 
after  muttering  to  himself — "  It  is  only  Edward  to  whom 
the  face  of  a  woman  never  Is  unwelcome,"  bade  the  page 
admit  the  visitor. 

The  damsel  entered,  and  the  door  closed  upon  her. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  maiden,"  said  Hastings,  touched 
by  the  downcast  bend  of  the  hooded  countenance,  and 
the,  tmmistakable  and  timid  modesty  of  his  visitor's 
bearing.     "  What  hast  thou  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  SibyD  Warner  started,  and 
uttered  a  faint  exclamation.  The  stranger  of  the  pastime- 
ground  was  before  her.  Instinctively  she  drew  the  wimple 
yet  more  closely  round  her  face,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
bolt  of  the  door  as  in  the  impulse  of  retreat. 

The  nobleman's  curiosity  was  roused.  He  looked  again 
and  earnestly  on  the  form  that  seemed  to  shrink  from  his 
gaze ;  then,  rising  slowly,  he  advanced,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  her  arm ; — *'  Donzell,  I  recognise  thee,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  cold  and  stem — "  what  service  wouldst 
thou  ask  me  to  render  thee  I  Speak  !  Nay  I  I  pray 
thee,  speak-" 

"  Indeed,  good  my  Lord,"  said  Sibyll,  conquering  her 
confusion  ;  and,  lifting  her  wimple,  her  dark  blue  eyes  met 
those  bent  on  her,  with  fearless  truth  and  innocence,  "  I 
knew  not,  and  you  will  believe  me— I  knew  not,  till  this 
moment  that  I  had  such  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Lord 
Hastings.  I  sought  you  but  on  the  behalf  of  my.  father. 
Master  Adam  Warner,  who  would  fain  have  the  permission 
accorded  to  other  scholars,  to  see  the  Lord  Henry  of 
Wiiidsor,  who  was  gracious  to  him  in  other  days,  and  to 
while  the  duress  of  tliat  princely  captive  with  the  show  of  a 
quaint  instrument  he  has  invented." 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Hastings,  who  deserved  his 
character  (rare  in  that  day)  for  humanity  and  mildness — 
"  doubtless  it  will  pleasure  me,  nor  offend  his  Grace  the 

♦  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  "  Life  of  Edward  V.,"  speaks  of  "  the  great 
love  "  Richard  bore  to  Hastings. 
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King,  to  show  all  oourtesy  ^Ad  indulgenoe  to  the  unhappy 
gentleman  and  lord,  whom  the  weal  of  England  condemns 
us  to  hold  incarcerate.  I  have  heard  of  thy  father,  maiden, 
an  honest  and  simile  man,  in  whom  we  need  not  fear  a 
conspirator ;  and  of  thee,  young  mistress,  I  have  heard 
also>  since  we  parted." 

*'  Of  me,  noble  Sir  ?  " 

**  Of  thee,"  said  Hastings,  with  a  smile  ;  and,  placing  a 
seat  for  her,  he  took  from-  the  taMe  an  illuminated  MS. 
"  I  have  to  thank  thy  friend.  Master  Alwyn,  for  procming 
me  this  treasure  1 " 

"  What,  my  Lord  I  "  said  Sibyli,  and  her  eyes  glistened, 
'*  were  you — ^you  the — the——" 

"  The  fortunate  person  whom  Alwyn  has  enriched 
at  so  dight  a  cost.  Yes.  Do  not  grudge  me  my  good 
fortune  in  this.  Thou  hast  nobler  treasures,  metMaks,  to 
bestow  on  another  I  " 

"  My  good  Lord  I  " 

"  Nay,  I  must  not  distress  thee.  And  the  young  gentle- 
nmn  has  a  fair  face  ;  may  it  bespeak  a  true  heart !  " 

These  words  gave  Sibyli  an  emotion  of  strange  delight. 
They  seemed  spoken  sadly — they  seemed  to  betoken  a 
jealous  sorrow — ^they  awoke  the  strange  wayward  woman-* 
feeling,  which  is  pleased  at  the  pain  that  betrays  the  woman's 
influence :  the  girl's  rosy  lips  smiled  maliciously. 
Hastings  watched  her,  and  her  face  was  so  radiant  with 
that  rare  gleam  of  secret  happiness — ^so  fresh,  so  young, 
so  pure,  and  withal,  so  arch  and  captivating,  that  hackneyed 
and  jaded  as  he  was  in  the  vulgar  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the 
sight  moved  better  and  tenderer  fedlings  than  those  of  the 
sensualist.  "  Yes,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  '*  there  are 
some  toys  it  were  a  sin  to  sport  with  and  cast  away  amidst 
the  broken  rubbish  of  gone  passions  t  " 

He  turned  to  the  table,  and  wrote  the. order  of  admission 
to  Henry's  prison,  and  as  he  gave  it  to  Sibyli,  he  said, 
'*  Thy  young  gallant,  I  see,  is  at  the  Court  now.  It  is  a 
perilous  ordeal,  and  espedally  to  one  for  whom  the  name 
of  Nevile  opens. the  road  to  advancement  and  honour. 
Men  learn  betimes  in  courts  to  forsake  Love  for  Plutus, 
and  many  a  wealthy  lord  would  give  his  heiress  to  the 
poorest  gentleman  who  claims  kindred  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick." 

"  May  my  father's  guest  so  prosper,"  answered  Sibyli, 
"  for  he  seems  of  loyal  heart  and  gehtle  nature  I  " 

**  Thou  art  unselfish,  sweet  mistress,"  said  Hastings ; 
and  surprised  by  her  careless  tone,  he  paused  a  moment^ 
"  or  art  thou,  in  truth,  indifferent  ?  Saw  I  not  thy  hand  in 
his,  when  even  those  loathly  tymbesteres  chanted  warning 
to  thee  for  loving,  not  above  thy  merits,  but,  alas,  it  may 
be,  above  thy  fortunes?  '* 
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Sibyli's  delight  increased.  Oh,  then,  he  had  not  applied 
that  hateful  warning  to  himself  I  He  guessed  not  her  secret. 
She  blushed,  and  the  blush  was  so  chaste  and  maidenly, 
while  the  smile  that  went  with  it  was  so  ineffably  animated 
and  joyous,  that  Hastings  exclaimed,  with  unaffected 
admiration,  "  Surely,  fair  donzell,  Petrarch  dreamed  of 
thee,  when  he  spoke  of  the  woman-blush  and  the  angel- 
smile  of  Laura.  Woe  to  the  man  who  would  injure  thee  I 
Farewell  I  I  would  not  see  thee  too  often,  unless  I  saw 
thee  ever." 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips,  with  a  chivalrous  aspect, 
as  he  spoke ;  opened  the  door,  and  called  his  page  to 
attend  her  to  the  gates. 

Sibyll  was  more  flattered  by  the  abrupt  dismissal  than  if 
he  had  knelt  to  detain  her.  How  different  seemed  the 
world  as  her  light  step  wended  homeward  I 


CHAPTER   V 

MASTER    ADAM     WARNER     AND     KINO     HENRY     THE     SIXTH 

The  next  morning  Hilyard  revisited  Warner,  with  the 
letters  for  Henry.  The  conspirator  made  Adam  reveal  to 
him  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  Eureka  to  which  Adam, 
who  had  toiled  all  night,  had  appended  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  contrivances  he  had  as  yet  been  enabled  (sans  the 
diamond)  to  accomplish,  for  the  better  display  of  the 
agencies  which  the  Engine  was  destined  to  achieve.  This 
contrivance  was  full  of  strange  cells  and  recesses,  in  one  of 
which  the  documents  were  placed.  And  there  they  lay, 
so  well  concealed  as  to  puzzle  the  minutest  search,  if  not 
aided  by  the  inventor,  or  one  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated the  secrets  of  the  contrivance. 

After  repeated  warnings  and  exhortations  to  discretion, 
HJQyard  then,  whose  busy,  active  mind  had  made  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  summoned  a  stout-looking  fellow, 
whom  he  had  left  below,  and,  with  his  aid,  conveyed  the 
heavy  machine,  across  the  garden,  to  a  back  lane,  where  a 
mule  stood  ready  to  receive  the  burthen. 

"  Suffer  this  trusty  fellow  to  guide  thee,  dear  Adam  ; 
he  will  take  thee  through  ways  where  thy  brutal  neighbours 
are  not  likely  to  meet  and  molest  thee.  Call  all  thy  wits 
to  the  surface.     Speed  and  prosper  I  " 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Adam,  disdainfully.  "  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  kings,  science  is  ever  safe.  Bless  thee,  child," 
and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Sibyllas  head,  for  she  had 
accompanied  them  thus  far  in  silence — **  now  go  in." 
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"  I  go  with  thee,  lather,"  said  Sibyfl,  firmly.  "  Master 
Hilyard,  it  is  best  so,"  she  whispered ;  "  what  if  my  father 
fall  into  one  of  his  reveries  I  " 

"  You  are  right:  go  with  him,  at  least,  to  the  Tower- 
gate.  Hard  by,  is  the  bouse  of  a  noble  dame  and  a  worthy, 
known  to  om*  friend  Hngh,  where  thou  mayest  wait  Master 
Warner's  return.  It  will  not  suit  thy  modesty  and  sex 
to  loiter  amongst  the  pages  and  soldiery  in  the  yard. 
Adam,  thy  dau^ter  must  wend  with  thee." 

Adam  had  not  attended  to  this  colloquy,  and  mechani- 
cally bowing  his  head,  he  set  off,  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised on  gaining  the  river  ^de  (where  a  boat  was  found 
large  enough  to  accommodate  not  only  the  human 
piKssengers,  but  the  mule  and  its  burthen)  to  see  Sibyll 
by  hjs  side.  < 

The  imprissonment  of  the  unfortunate  Henry,  though 
guarded  with  sufficient  rigour  against  all  chances  of 
escape,  was  not,  as  the  reader  has  perceived,  at  this 
period  embittered  by  unnecessary  harshness.  His 
attendants  treated  him  with  respect,  his  table  was  supplied 
more  abundantly  and  daintily  than  his  habitual  abstinence 
required,  and  the  monks  and  learned  men  whom  he  had 
favoured,  were,  we  need  not  repeat,  permitted  to  enliven 
his  solitude  with  their  grave   converse. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  at  correspondence 
between  Margaret,  or  the  exiled  Lancastrians  and  himself, 
had  been  jealously  watched,  and  when  detected,  the 
emissaries  had  been  punished  with  relentless  severity. 
A  man  named  Hawkins  had  been  racked  for  attempting 
to  borrow  money  for  the  Queen  from  the  great  London 
merchant,  Sir  Thomas  Cook.  A  shoe-maker  had  been 
tortured  to  death,  with  red-hot  pincers,  for  abetting 
her  correspondence  with  her  allies.  Various  persons  had 
been  racked  for  similar  offences,  but  the  energy  of  Mar- 
garet and  the  zeal  of  her  adherents,  were  still  unexhausted 
and  unconquered. 

Either  unconscious  or  contemptuous  of  the  perils  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  the  student,  with  his  silent 
companions,  performed  the  voyage,  and  landed  in  sight 
of  the  Fortress-Palatine.  And  now  Hugh  stopped 
before  a  house  of  good  fashion,  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  an  old  servitor,  disappeared  for  a 
few  moments,  and  returning,  informed  Sibyll,  in  a 
meaning  whisper,  that  the  gentlewoman  within  was  a  good 
LancasMan,  and  prayed  the  donzell  to  rest  in  her  company 
till  Master  Warner's  return. 

Sibyll,  accordingly,  after  pressing  her  father's  hand 
without  fear — ^for  she  had  deemed  the  sole  danger  Adam 
risked  was  from  the  rabble  by  the  way,  followed  Hugh 
into   a  fair    chamber,  strewed  with    rushes,   where  an 
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aged  dame,  ot  noble  air  and  aspects  Was  employed  at  her 
broidery  frame.  This  gentlewomaA^  the  widow  of  a 
nobleman  who  had  fallen  in  the  service.of  Henry,  received 
her  graciously,  and  Hugh  then  retired,  to  complete  bis 
commission.  The  student,  the.  mule,  the  model,  and  the 
porter,  pursued  their,  way  to  the  entrance  of  that  x>^urt  of 
the  ^oomy  palace  inhabited  by  Henry.  Here  they 
were  stopped,  and  Adam,<  after  rummaging  loBg  in  vain 
for  the  Chamberlain'(s , passport^,  at  last  happily  discovered 
it,  pinned  to  his  sleeve  by  Sibyll's  forethought.  On  this  a 
gentleman  was  summoned  to  inspect  the  order,  and  in  a 
few  moments  Adam  was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
illustrious  prisoner. 

''And  what,"  said  a  subaltern  officer,  lollhig  by  the 
archway  of  the  (now  styled)  "  Bloody  Tower,*^  hard 
by  the  turret  devoted  to  the  i^isoner,^  and  speaking  to 
Adam's  guide,  who  still  mounted  guard  by  the  model — 
''  what  may  be  the  precious  burthen  of  which  tiiou  art  the 
convoy  ?  " 

"  Marry,  sir,"  said  H^gh,  who  spoke  in  the  strong  York- 
shire dialect,  which  we  are  obliged  toi^nder  into  intelligible 
English — "  marry,  I  weet  not — it  is  some  curioas  puppet- 
box,  or  quaint  contrivance  that  Master  Warner,  whom  they 
say  is  a  very  deft  and  ingenious  personage,  is  permitted  to 
bring  hither  for  the  Lord  Henry's  diversion." 
.  "  A  puppet-box  1 "  said  the  officer,  with  much  animated 
curiosity.  "  'Fore  the  mass  1  that  must  be  a  pleasant 
sight.     Lift  the  lid,  feUow  1  " 

"  Please  your  honour,  I  do  not  dare,"  returned  Hugh — 
"  I  but  obey  orders." 

"  Obey  mine,  then.  Out  of  the  way  1 "  and  the  officer 
lifted  the  lid  of  the  pannier  with  the  point  of  his  dagger 
and  peeped  within,  tie  drew  back,  much  disappointed— 
''Holy  Mother  1"  said  he,  "this  seemeth  more  like  an 
instrument  of  torture  (ban  a  juggler's  merry  device^  It 
looks  parlous  ugly  I  " 

"  Hush  1 "  said  one  of  the  lazy  bystanders,  with  whom 
the  various  gateways  and  courts  of  the  Palace-fortress  were 
crowded,  "  hush  ! — thy  cap  and  thy  knee,  sir  I  " 

The  officer  started ;  and,  looking  round,  perceived  a 
young  man  of  low  stature,  followed  by  three  or  four 
knights  and  nobles,  slowly  approaching  towards  the  arch, 
and  every  cap  in  the  vicinity  was  off,  and  every  knee 
bowed. 

The  eye  of  this  young  man  was  already  bent  with  a 
searching  and  keen  glance  upon  the  motionless  mule, 
standing  patiently  by  the  Wakefield  Tower ;  and  turning 
from  the  mule  to  the  porter,  the  latter  shrank,  and 
grew  pale,  at  that  dark,  steady,  penetrating  gaze^  which 
.  ♦  Xhe  Wtkefidd  Towec 
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seemed  to  pierce  at'  once  into  the  secrets  and  hearts  of 
men. 

"  Who  may  tliis  young  lord  be  ? "  he  whispered  to 
the  officer. 

"  Prince  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  man,"  was  the 
answer.     "  Uncorver,  varlet !  " 

"  Surely/'  sakl  the  Prince,  pausing  by  the  gate,  "  surely 
this  is  no  sumpter-mule,  bearing  provisions  to  the  Lord 
Henry  of  Windsor.  .  It  would  be  but  poor  respect  to  that 
noble  person,  whom,  alas  the  day  t  his  GrfK^e  the  King  is 
unwillingly  compelled  to  guard  from  the  malicious  designs 
of  rebels  and  mischief-seekers,  that  one  not  bearing  the 
King's  livery  should  attend  to  any  of  the  needful  wants  of 
so  worshipful  a  lord  and  guest  I " 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  officer  at  the  gate,  "  one  Maistcr 
Adam  Warner  bath  just,  t)y  permission,  been  conducted 
to  the  Lord  Henry's  pr^jsence,  and  the  beast  beareth  some 
strange  and  grim*looking  device  for  my  lord's  diversion." 

The  singular  softness  and  urban  -'  which  generally 
characterized  the  Duke  f^  Gloucester's  tone  and  bearing 
at  that  time,^ — ^whieh,  in  a  Court,  so  full  of  factions  and 
intrigues,  made  him  the  enemy  of  none,  and  seemingly  the 
friend  of  all,  and,  conjoined  with  abilities  already  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  had  ^en  to  his  very  boyhood  a 
pre-eminence  of  grave  repute  and  good  opinion,  which, 
indeed,  he  retained  tUl  the  terrible  circumstances  connected 
with  his  accession  to  the  throne,  >under  the  bloody  name 
of  Richard  the  Third,  roUsed  all  men's  hearts  and  reasons 
into  the  persuasion  that  what  before  had  seemed  virtue 
was  but  dissimulation ;— this  singular  sweetness,  we  say, 
of  manner  and  voice,  had  in  it,  nevertheless,  something 
that  imposed,  and  thrilled,  and  awed.  And,  in  truth,  in 
our  common  and  more  vulgar  intercourse  with  life,  we 
must  have  observed,  that  where  external  gentleness  of 
bearbig  is  accompanied  by  a  repute  for  iron  will,  deter- 
mined resolution,  and  a  serious,  profound,  and  all-inquiring 
intellect,  it  carries  with  it  a  majesty  wholly  distinct  from 
that  charm  which  is  exercised  by  one  whose  mildness  of 
nature  corresponds  with  the  outward  humility ;  and,  if  it 
does  not  convey  the  notion  of  falseness,  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  that  perfect  self-possession,  that  calm  repose  of 
power,  which  inUmidates  those  it  influences  far  more  than 
the  imperious  port  and  the  loud  voice.  And  they  who 
best  knew  the  Duke,  knew  also  that,  despite  this  general 
smoothness  of  mien,  his  temperament  Was  naturally 
irritable,  quick,  and  subject  to  stormy  gusts  of  passion, 
the  which  defects  his  admirers  praised  him  for'  labouring 
hard  and  sedulou^  to  keep  in  due  control.  Still,  to  a  keen 
observer,  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  that  nervous 
temperament    were    often   visible,  even   in   his    blandest 
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moments — even  when  his  voice  was  most  musical,  his  smile 
most  gracious.  If  something  stung,  or  excited  him,  an 
uneasy  gnawing  of  the  nether  lip,  a  fretful  playing  with  his 
dagger,  drawing  it  up  and  down  from  its  sheath,*  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  quiver  of  the 
eyelid,  betokened  the  efforts  he  made  at  self-command ; 
and  now,  as  his  dark  eyes  rested  upon  Hu^s  pale  counten- 
ance, and  then  glanced  upon  the  impassive  mule,  dozing 
quietly  under  the  weight  of  poor  Adam's  model,  his  hand 
mechanically  sought  his  dagger-hilt,  and  his  face  took  a 
sinister  and  sombre  expression. 

"  Thy  name,  friend  ?  " 

"  Hugh  Withers — ^please  you,  my  lord  Duke.'' 

"  Um !  North  country,  by  thine  accent.  DCst  thou 
serve  this  Master  Warner  ?  " 

*'  No,  my  Lord,  I  was  only  hired  with  my  mule  to 
carry '* 

"  Ah  I  true  I  to  carry  what  thy  pannier  contains ; 
open  it.  Holy  Paul  I  a  strange  jonglerie  indeed  I  This 
Master  Adam  Warner, — ^methinl^»  I  have  heard  his  name — 
a  learned  man — ^um — ^let  me  see  his  safe-conduct.  .  Right — 
it  is  Lord  Hastings's  signature."  But  still  the  Prince  held 
the  passport,  and  stQl  suspiciously  eyed  the  Eureka  and  its 
appliances,  which,  in  their  complicated  and  native  ugliness 
of  doors,  wheels,  pipes,  and  chimney,  were  exposed  to  his 
view.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  attendants  of  Henry 
descended  the  stairs  of  the  WakeMd  Tower,  with  a  request 
that  the  model  might  be  carried  up  to  divert  the  prisoner. 

Richard  paused  a  moment,  as  the  officer  hesitatingly 
watched  his  countenance  before  giving  the  desired  per- 
mission. But  the  Prince,  turning  to  him,  and  smoothing 
his  brow,  said  mildly — "  Certes  I  all  that  can  divert  the 
Lord  Henry  must  be  innocent  pastime.  And  I  am  well 
pleased  that  he  hath  this  cheerful  mood  for  recreation. 
It  gainsayeth  those  who  would  accuse  us  of  rigour  in  his 
durance.  Yes,  this  warrant  is  comi^ete  and  formal ; " 
and  the  Prince  returned  the  passport  to  the  officer,  and 
walked  slowly  on  through  that  ^oomy  arch  ever  more 
associated  with  Richard  of  Gloucester's  memory,  and 
beneath  the  very  room  in  which  our  belief  yet  holds  that  the 
Infant  sons  of  Edward  the  Fourth  breathed  their  last; 
still  as  Gloucester  moved,  he  turned  and  tttrned,  and 
kept  his  eye  furtively  fixed  upon  the  Porter. 

*'  Lovell,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended 
him,  and  who  was>  among  the  few  admitted  to  his  more 
peculiar  intimacy — "  that  man  is  of  the  North." 

"  WeU,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  The  North  was  always  well  affected  to  the  Lan- 
castrians. Master  Warner  hath  been  accused  of  witch- 
•  Pol.  Viig,,  fi66. 
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craft.  Many,  I  should  like  to  sec  his  device— um. 
Master  Catesby,  come  hither — approach,  sir.  Go  back, 
and  the  instant  Adam  Warner  and  his  contrivance  are 
dismissed — ^bring  them  both  to  me  in  the  King's  Chamber. 
Thou  understandest  ?  We  too  would  see  his  device — and 
let  neither  man  nor  mechanical,  when  once  they  reappear, 
out  of  thine  eye's  reach.  For  divers  and  subtle  are  the 
contrivances  of  treasonable  men  I  " 

Catesby  bowed,  and  Richard,  without  speaking  further, 
took  his  way  to  the  Royal  apartments,  which  lay  beyond 
the  White  Tower,  towards  the  river,  and  are  long  since 
demolished. 

Meanwhile  the  Porter,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  atten- 
dants, had  carried  the  modd  into  the  chamber  of  the 
august  captive.  Henry,  attired  in  a  loose  robe,  was  pacing 
the  room  with  a  slow  step,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  bosom, 
— ^while  Adam,  with  much  animation,  was  enlar^ng  on  the 
wonders  of  the  contrivance  he  was  about  to  Shew  him. 
The  chamber  was  commodious,  and  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  prisoner ; 
for  Edward,  though  savage  and  relentless  when  his  blood 
was  up,  never  descended  into  the  cool  and  continuous 
cruelty  of  detaO. 

The  chamber  may  yet  be  seen ;  its  shape  a  spacious 
octagon ;  but  the  walls,  now  rude  and  bare,  were  then 
painted  and  blazoned  with  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  door  opened  beneath  the  pointed  arch  in  the  central 
side,  (not  where  it  now  does,)  giving  entrance  from  a  small 
ante-room,  in  which  the  visitor  now  beholds  the  receptacle 
for  old  rolls  and  papers.  At  the  right,  on  entering,  where 
now,  if  our  memory  mistake  not,  is  placed  a  press,  stood 
the  bed,  quaintly  carved,  and  with  hangings  of  damascene. 
At  the  farther  end,  the  deep  recess  which  faced  the  ancient 
door  was  fitted  up  as  a  kind  of  oratory.  And  there,  were 
to  be  seen,  besides  the  crucifix  and  the  mass-book,  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  vessels  of  gold  and  crystal,  containing  the 
relics,  supposed  or  real,  of  Saint  and  Martyr,  treasures 
which  the  deposed  King  had  collected  in  his  palmier  days, 
at  a  sum  that,  in  the  minds  of  his  followers,  had  been 
better  bestowed  on  arms  and  war-steeds.  A  young  man 
named  Allerton— one  of  the  three  gentlemen  personaDy 
attached  to  Henry,  to  whom  Edward  had  permitted 
general  access,  and  who,  in  fact,  lodged  in  other  apartments 
of  the  Wakefield  Tower,  and  might  be  said  to  share  his 
captivity — was  seated  before  a  table,  and  following  the  steps 
of  his  musing  master,  with  earnest  and  watchful  eyes. 

One  of  the  small  spaniels  employed  in  springing  game — 
for  Henry,  despite  his  mildness,  had  been  fond  of  all  the 
sports  of  the  field — lay  curled  round  on  the  floor,  but  started 
up,  with  a  shrill  bark,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bearer  of  the 
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model,  while  a  starling,  in  a  cage  by  the  window,  seemin^y 
delighted  at  the  disturbance,  flapped  his  wings,  and 
screamed  out,  "  Bad  men  I   Bad  world  I  Poor  Henry  I  " 

The  captive  paused  at  that  cry,  and  a  sad  and  patient 
smile  of  inexpressible  melancholy  and  sweetness  hovered 
over  his  lips.  Henry  still  retained  much  of  the  personal 
comeMness  he  possessed  at  the  time  when  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  the  theme  of  minstrel  and  minne-singer,  left  her 
native  court  of  poets,  for  the  fatal  throne  of  England. 
But  beauty,  usually  so  popular  and  precious  a  gift  to  kings, 
was  not  in  him  of  that  order  which  comn^anded  the  eye 
and  moved  the  admiration  of  a  turbulent  people  and  a 
haughty  chivalry.  The  features,  if  regular,  were  small ; 
their  expression  meek  and  timid ;  the  form,  though  tall, 
was  not  firm-knit  and  muscular ;  the  lower  limbs  were  too 
thin,  the  body  had  too  much  flesh,  the  delicate  hands 
betrayed  the  sickly  paleness  of  feeble  health ;  there  was 
a  dreamy  vagueness  in  the  clear  soft  blue  eyes,  and  a 
listless  absence  of  all  energy  in  the  habitual  bend,  the  slow, 
heavy,  sauntering  tread — all  about  that  benevolent  aspect, 
that  soft  voice,  that  resigned  mien,  and  gentle  manner, 
spoke  the  exquisite  unresisting  goodness,  which  provoked 
the  lewd  to  taunt,  the  hardy  to  despise,  the  insolent  to 
rebel : — for  the  foes  of  a  king  in  stormy  times  are  often 
less  his  vices  than  his  virtues. 

"And  now,  good  my  Lord,"  said  Adam,  hastening, 
with  eager  hands,  to  assist  the  bearer  in  depositing  the 
model  on  the  table,  "  now  will  I  explain  to  you  the  con- 
trivance which  it  hath  cost  me  long  years  of  patient  toil 
to  shape  from  thought  into  this  iron  form." 

"  But  first,"  said  Allerton,  "  were  it  not  well  that  these 
good  people  withdrew?  A  contriver  likes  not  others 
to  learn  his  secret  ere  the  time  hath  come  to  reap  its 
profits." 

"  Surely — surely  I  "  said  Adam,  and  alarmed  at  the  idea 
thus  suggested,  he  threw  the  folds  of  his  gown  aver  the 
model. 

The  attendant  bowed  and  retired ;  Hugh  followed  him, 
but  not  tin  he  had  exchanged  a  significant  look  with 
Allerton. 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  left  dear  to  Adam,  the  captive 
and  Master  Allerton — the  last  rose,  ai^d  looking  hastily 
round  the  chamber,  approached  the  mechanician.  "  Quick, 
sir  I  "  said  he  in  a  whisper,  '*  we  are  not  often  left  without 
witnesses." 

"  Verily,"  said  Adam,  who  had  now  forgot  kings  and 
stratagems,  plots  and  covmterplots,  and  was  aU-absorbed 
in  his  Invention,  "  verily,  young  man,  hurry  not  in  this 
fashion — I  am  about  to  begin.  Know,  my  Lord,"  and  he 
•turned  to  Henry,  who,  with  fm  indolent,  dreaniy  gaze. 
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stood  contemplating  the  Eureka, — "  know  that  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  one  Hero,  an 
Alexandrian,  discovered  the  force  produced  by  the  vapour 
begot  by  heat  on  water.  That  this  power  was  not  unknown 
to  the  ancient  sages,  witness  the  contrivances,  not  other- 
wise to  be  accounted  for,  of  the  heathen  oracles  ;  but  to  our 
great  countryman  and  predecessor,  Roger  Bacon,  who 
first  suggested  that  vehicles  might  be  drawn  without 
steeds  or  steers,  and  ships  might " 

"  Marry,  su:,"  interrupted  Allerton,  with  great  impar 
tience,  "  it  is  not  to  prate  to  us  of  such  trivial  fables  of 
Man,  or  such  Wanton  sports  of  the  Foul  Fiend,  that  thou 
hast  risked  life  and  limb.  Time  is  precious.  I  have 
been  prevised  that  thou  hast  letters  for  King  Henry ; 
produce  thetn — quick  I  " 

A  deep  glow  of  indignation  had  overspread  the  Enthu- 
siast's face  at  the  comm^icement  of  this  address ;  but  the 
close  reminded  him,  in  truth,  of  his  errand. 

"  Hot  youth,"  said  he,  with  dignity,  "  a  future  age  m^ 
judge  differently  of  what  thou  deemest  trivial  fables,  and 
may  rate  high  this  poor  inventidn  When  the  Jbrawls  of  York 
and  Lancaster  are  forgotten." 

**  Hear  him,"  said  Henry,  with  a  soft  smile,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  yoimg  man,  who  was  about 
to  offer  a  passionate  and  scornful  retort — "  Hear  him,  sir. 
Have  I  not  often  and  ever  said  the  same  thing  to  thee  ? 
We  children  of  a  day  imagine  our  contests  are  the  sole  things 
that  move  the  world.  Aladc !  our  fathers  thought  the 
same ;  and  they  and  their  turmoils  sleep  forgotten  I 
Nay,  Master  Warner," — ^for  here  Adam,  poor  man,  awed 
by  Henry's  mildness  into  shame  at  his  discourteous 
vaunting,  began  to  apologize, — nay,  sir,  nay — thou 
art  right  to  condemn  our  bloody  and  futile  struggles  for  a 

crown  of  thorns;   for '- 

*  Kingdoms  are  but  cares, 
State  is  devoid  of  stay ; 
Riches  are  ready  snares,    , 
And  hasten  to  decay.'  ♦ 

And  yet,  sir,  b^eve  me,  thou  hast  no  cause  for  vainglory 
in  thine  own  craft  and  labom-s ;  for  to  wit  and  to  lere 
there  are  the  same  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  as  to  war 
and  empire.  Only,  O  would-be  wise  man,  only  when  we 
muse  on  Heaven  do  our  souls  ascend  from  the  Fowler's 
snare  I  " 

"  My  saint-like  Liege,"  said  Allerton,  bowing  low,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  thinkest  thou  not  that  thy  very 

♦  Lines  ascribed  to  Henry  VI.,  with  commendation  "  as  a  prettife 
verse,"  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  the  "  Nugce  Antiquae."  They 
are  also  ^ven,  with  little  alteration,  to  the  imhappy  king  by  Bald- 
win, in  Ins  tragedy  of  King  Henry  VI. 
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disdain  of  thy  rights  makes  thee  more  worthy  of  them  ? 
If  not  for  thine,  for  thy  son's  sake — ^remember  that  the 
usurper  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  Conqueror  of  Agincourt  I — 
Sir  Clerk,  the  letters." 

Adam,  already  anxious  to  retrieve  the  error  of  his  first 
forgetfulness,  here,  after  a  moment's  struggle  for  the 
necessary  remembrance,  drew  the  papers  from  the  laby- 
rinthine receptacle  which  concealed  them ;  and  Henry 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  as,  after  cutting  the  silk, 
his  eye  glanced  over  the  writing— 

"  My  Margaret  I  my  wife  !  "  Presently  he  grew  pale, 
and  his  hands  trembled.  **  Saints  defend  her  I — Saints 
defend  her  I     She  is  here,  disguised,  in  London  1  " 

"  Margaret  I  our  hero-queen  I  the  manlike  woman  I  " 
exclaimed  Allerton,  clasping  his  hands— ^*'  Then  be  sure 

that "    He    stopped,    and    abruptly    taking    Adam's 

arm,  drew  him  aside,  while  Henry  continued  to  read — 
'*  Master  Warner,  we  may  trust  thee — thou  art  one  of  us — 
thou  art  sent  here,  I  know,  by  Robin  of  Redesdale — ^we 
may  trust  thee  ?  " 

"  Young  sir,"  replied  the  philosopher,  gravely,  "  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  power  are  not  amidst  the  uneasier  passions 
of  the  student's  mind.  I  pledged  myself  but  to  bear 
these  papers  hither,  and  to  return  with  what  may  be  sent 
back." 

"  But  thou  didst  this  for  love  of  the  Cause,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Right  ?  " 

"  I  did  it  partly  from  Hilyard's  tale  of  wrong — ^but 
partly,  also,  for  the  gold,"  answered  Adam,  simply ;  and 
his  noble  air,  his  high  brow,  the  serene  calm  of  his  features, 
so  contrasted  with  the  meanness  implied  in  the  latter 
words  of  his  confession,  that  Allerton  stared  at  hun 
amazed,  and  without  reply. 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  concluded  the  letter,  and  with  a 
heavy  sigh  glanced  over  the  papers  that  accompanied  it. 

"  Alack !  alack  I  more  turbulence,  more  danger  and 
disquiet — more  of  my  people's  blood  I  "  He  motioned  to 
the  young  man,  and  drawing  him  to  the  window,  while 
Adam  returned  to  his  model,  put  the  papers  in  his  hand. 
"Allerton,"  he  said,  "thou  lovest  me,  but  thou  art  one  of 
the  few  in  this  distraught  land  who  love  also  God.  Thou 
art  not  one  of  the  warriors,  the  men  of  steel.  Counsel  me. 
See — ^Margaret  demands  my  signature  to  these  papers ; 
the  one,  empowering  and  craving  the  levy  of  men  and  arms 
in  the  Northern  counties  ;  the  other,  promising  free  pardon 
to  all  who  will  desert  Edward — the  third — it  seemeth 
more  strange,  and  less  kinglike  than  the  others, — undertak- 
ing to  abolish  all  the  imposts  and  all  the  laws  that  press 
upon  the  Conmions,  and  (is  this  a  holy  and  pious  stipula- 
tion?) to  inquire  into  the  exactions  and  persecutions  of 
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the  Priesthood  of  our  Holy  Church  !  " 

"  Sire,"  said  the  young  man,  after  he  had  hastily  perused 
the  papers,  "  my  Lady  Liege  showeth  good  argument  for 
your  assent  to  two,  at  least,  of  these  undertakings.  See  the 
names  of  fifty  gentlemen  ready  to  take  arms  in  your  cause 
if  authorized  by  your  royal  warrant.  The  men  of  the 
North  are  malcontent  with  the  usurper,  but  they  will  not 
yet  stir,  unless  at  your  own  command.  Such  documents, 
will,  of  course,  be  used  with  discretion,  and  not  to  Imperil 
your  Grace's  safety." 

'*  My  safety !  "  said  Henry,  with  a  flash  of  his  father's 
hero-soul  in  his  eyes,  "  of  that  I  think  not !  M  I  have  small 
courage  to  attack,  I  have  some  fortitude  to  bear.  But, 
three  months  after  these  be  signed,  how  many  brave 
hearts  will  be  still  I — ^how  many  stout  hands  be  dust  I 
O  Margaret  I  Margaret !  why  temptest  thou  ?  Wert  thou 
so  happy  when  a  Queen  ?  " 

The  prisoner  broke  from  Allerton's  arm,  and  walked, 
in  great  disorder  and  irresolution,  to  and  fro  the  chamber ; 
and  strange  it  was  to  see  the  contrast  between  himself 
and  Warner — both,  in  so  much  alike— both  so  purely 
creatures  out  of  the  common  world,  so  gentle — abstract — 
so  utterly  living  in  the  life  apart :  and  now,  the  student 
so  calm,  the  Prince  so  disturbed !  The  contrast  struck 
Henry  himself!  He  paused  bruptly,  and,  folding  his 
arms,  contemplated  the  philosopher,  as,  with  an  affectionate 
complacency,  Adam  played  and  toyed,  as  it  were,  with 
his  beloved  model ;  now  opening  and  shutting  again  its 
doors,  now  brushing  away  with  his  sleeve  some  particles  of 
dust  that  had  settled  on  it — now  retiring  a  few  paces  to 
gaze  the  better  on  its  stem  symmetry. 

"  Oh,  my  Allerton  I  "  cried  Henry,  "  behold  I  the  king- 
dom a  man  makes  out  of  his  own  mind  is  the  only  one  that 
it  delighteth  man  to  govern  I  Behold,  he  is  lord  over  its 
springs  and  movements ;  its  wheels  revolve  and  stop  at 
his  bidding.  Here,  here,  alone,  God  never  asketh  the 
ruler — '  Why  was  the  blood  of  thousands  poured  forth  like 
water,  that  a  worm  might  wear  a  crown  ?  '  " 

"  Sire,"  said  Allerton,  solemnly,  "  when  our  Heavenly 
King  appoints  his  anointed  Representative  on  earth,  he 
gives  to  that  human  delegate  no  power  to  resign  the 
ambassade  anid  trust.  What  suicide  is  to  a  man,  abdication 
is  to  a  King  I  How  canst  thou  dispose  of  thy  son's  rights  ? 
And  what  become  of  those  rights  if  thou  wilt  prefer  for  him 
the  exile — ^for  thyself,  the  prison, — ^when  one  effort  may 
restore  a  throne  !  " 

Henry  seemed  struck  by  a  tone  of  argument,  that 
suited  both  his  own  mind  and  the  reasoning  of  the  age. 
He  gazed  a  moment  on  the  face  of  the  young  man,  muttered 
to  himself,  and  suddenly  moving  to  the  table,  signed  the 
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papers,  and  restored  them  to  Adam,  who  mechanically 
placed  them  in  their  iron  hiding-place : — 

"  Now  becone,  sir  I "  whispered  Allerton,  afraid  that 
Henry's  mind  might  again  change. 

"  Will  not  my  Lord  examine  the  engine  ?  "  asked  Warner, 
half-beseechin^y. 

"  Not  to-day  !  See,  he  has  already  retired  to  his  oratory 
— he  is  in  prayer  I "  and,  going  to  the  door,  Allerton 
summoned  the  attendants  in  waiting  to  carry  down  the 
model. 

"  Well,  well — ^patience,  patience— -thou  shalt  have  thine 
audience  at  last,"  muttered  Adam,  as  he  retired  from  the 
room,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  neglected  infant  of  his 
brain. 


CHAPTER    VI 

HOW,   ON    LBAYINO  KINO  LOG,  FOOLISH  WISDOM   RUNS 
A-MUCK  ON   KINO   STORK. 

At  the  outer  door  of  the  tower  by  which  he  had  entered, 
the  philosopher  was  accosted  by  Catesby — a  man  who, 
in  imitation  of  his  young  patron,  exhibited  the  soft  and 
oily  maimer  which  concealed  intense  ambition  and  innate 
ferocity. 

"  Worshipful,  my  master,"  said  he,  bowing  low,  but  with 
a  half  sneer  on  his  lips,  "  the  King  and  his  Hi^lmess  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  have  heard  much  of  your  strange 
skill,  and  command  me  to  lead  you  to  their  presence. 
Follow,  sir,  and  you,  my  men,  convey  this  quaint  con- 
trivance to  the  King's  apartments." 

With  this,  not  waiting  for  any  reply,  Catesby  strode  on. 
Hugh's  lace  fell — he  turned  very  pale,  and,  imagining 
himself  unobserved,  turned  round  to  slink  away.  But 
Catesby,  who  seemed  to  have  eyes  at  the  back  of  his  head, 
called  out  in  a  mild  tone, 

'*  Good  fellow,  help  to  bear  the  mechanical— you,  too, 
may  be  needed." 

*'  Cog's  wounds,"  muttered  Hugh,  "  an*  I  had  but 
known  what  it  was  to  set  my  foot  in  a  King's  palace  I  Such 
walking  may  do  for  the  silken  shoon,  but  the  hobnail 
always  gets  into  a  hobble."  With  that,  affecting  a  cheerful 
mien,  he  helped  to  replace  the  model  on  the  mule. 

Meanwhile,  Adam,  elated,  poor  man !  at  the  flattery  of 
the  royal  mandate,  persuaded  that  his  fame  had  reached 
Edward's  ears,  and  chafed  at  the  little  heed  paid  by  the 
pious  Henry  to  his  great  work,  stalked  on,  his  head  in  the 
air.     "  Verily,"  mused  the  student,  "  King  Edward  may 
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have  been  a  cruel  youth,  and  over  hasty ;  it  is  horrible  to 
think  of  Robin  Hilyard's  calamities  I  But  men  do  say  he 
hath  an  acute  and  masterly  comprehension.  Doubtless 
he  will  perceive  at  a  glance  how  much  I  can  advantage  his 
kingdom."  With  this,  we  grieve  to  say,  selfish  reflection — 
which,  if  the  thought  of  his  model  could  have  slept  awhile, 
Adam  would  have  blushed  to  recall,  as  an  affront  to 
Hilyard's  wrongs— the  philosopher  followed  Gatesby  across 
the  spacious  yard,  along  a  narrow  passage,  and  up  a  winding 
turret-stair,  to  a  room  in  the  third  story,  which  opened  at 
one  door  into  the  King's  closet,  at  the  other  into  the 
spacious  gallery,  which  was  already  a  feature  in  the  plan 
of  the  more  princely  houses.  In  another  minute  Adam 
and  his  model  were  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The  part 
of  the  room  in  which  Edward  sate  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  a  small  eastern  carpet  on  the  floor  (a 
luxury  more  in  use  in  the  palaces  of  that  day  than  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  century  later)  ;*  a  table  was  set  before  him, 
on  which  the  model  was  placed.  At  his  right  hand  sat 
Jacquetta  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Queen's  mother ;  at 
his  left.  Prince  Richard.  The  Duchess,  though  not 
without  the  remains  of  beauty,  had  a  stem,  haughty, 
scornful  expression  in  her  sharp  aquiline  features,  com- 
pressed lips  and  imperious  eye.  The  paleness  of  her 
complexion,  and  the  careworn  anxious  lines  of  her 
countenance,  were  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  studies  of 
no  holy  cast.  Her  reputation  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
was  daily  increasing,  and  served  well  the  purpose  of  the 
discontented  barons,  whom  the  rise  of  her  children  mortified 
and  enraged. 

"  Approach,  Master What  say  you  his  name  is, 

Richard  ?  " 

"  Adam  Warner,"  replied  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  "  of  excellent  skill  in  the  mathematics." 

**  Approach,  sir,  and  show  us  the  nature  of  this  wonder- 
ful invention." 

"  I  desire  nothing  better,  my  Lord  King,"  said  Adam, 
boldly.  "  But  first,  let  me  crave  a  small  modicum  of 
fuel.  Fire,  which  is  the  life  of  the  world,  as  the  wise  of 
old  held  it,  is  also  the  soul  of  this — ^my  mechanical." 

**  Peradventure,"  whispered  the  Duchess,  "  the  wizard 
desireth  to  consume  us  I  " 

"  More  likely,"  replied  Richard,  in  the  same  undertone, 
"  to  consume  whatever  of  treasonable  nature  may  lurk 
concealed  in  his  engine." 

"  True,"  said  Edward,  and  then,  speaking  aloud, 
"  Master  Warner,"  he  added,  "  put  thy  puppet  to  its 
purpose — ^without  fire  ; — we  will  it." 

♦  See  the  Narrative  of  the  Itord  Grauthose,  before  referred  to. 
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"  It  is  impossible,  my  Lord,"  said  Adam,  with  a  lofty 
smile.  "  Science  and  nature  are  more  powerful  than  a 
King's  word." 

"  Do  not  say  that  in  public,  my  friend,"  said  Edward, 
drily,  "  or  we  must  hang  thee  I  I  would  not  my  subjects 
were  told  anything  so  treasonable.  Howbeit,  to  give  thee 
no  excuse  in  failure,  thou  shalt  have  what  thou  needest." 

"  But  surely  not  in  our  presence,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess. 
"  This  may  be  a  device  of  the  Lancastrians  for  our  per- 
dition." 

"  As  you  please.  Belle  Mere,"  said  Edward,  and  he 
motioned  to  a  gentleman,  who  stood  a  few  paces  behind 
his  chair,  and  who,  from  the  entrance  of  the  mechanician, 
had  seemed  to  observe  him  with  intense  interest.  "  Master 
Nevile,  attend  this  wise  man  ;  supply  his  wants,  and  hark, 
in  thy  ear,  watch  well  that  he  abstract  nothing  from  the 
womb  of  his  engine — observe  what  he  doeth — ^be  all 
eyes."  Marmaduke  bowed  low  to  conceal  his  change  of 
countenance,  and,  stepping  forward,  made  a  sign  to  Adam 
to  follow  him. 

"  Go  also,  Catesby,"  said  Richard  to  his  follower,  who 
had  taken  his  post  near  him,  "  and  clear  the  chamber." 

As  soon  as  the  three  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
left  alone,  the  King,  stretching  himself,  with  a  slight 
yawn,  observed,  "  This  man  looks  not  like  a  conspirator, 
brother  Richard,  though  liis  sententiary  as  to  nature  and 
science  lacked  loyalty  and  respect." 

"  Sire  and  brother,"  answered  Richard,  "  great  leaders 
often  dupe  their  own  tools ;  at  least,  meseemeth  that  they 
would  reason  well  so  to  do.  Remember,  I  have  told  thee 
that  there  is  strong  cause  to  suppose  Margaret  to  be  in 
London.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  has  also  appeared 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  that  strange  and  dangerous 
person,  whose  very  objects  are  a  mystery,  save  that  he  is 
our  foe,  Robin  of  Redesdale.  The  men  of  the  North  have 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  insurrection ;  a  man  of  that  country 
attends  this  reputed  wizard,  and  he  himself  was  favoured  in 
past  times  by  Henry  of  Windsor.  These  are  ominous  signs 
when  the  conjunctions  be  considered  I  ' ' 

"  It  is  well  said  ;  but  a  fair  day  for  breathing  our  palfreys 
is  half  spent  I"  returned  the  indolent  Prince.  "  By'r 
lady  I  I  like  the  fashion  of  thy  supertunic  well,  Richard ; 
but  thou  hast  it  too  much  puffed  over  the  shoulders," 

Richard's  dark  eyes  shot  fire,  and  he  gnawed  his  lip  as  he 
answered — "  God  hath  not  given  to  me  the  fair  shape  of 
my  kinsmen  I  " 

"  Thy  pardon,  dear  boy,"  said  Edward,  kindly  :  "  yet 
little  needest  thou  our  broad  backs  and  strong  sinews,  for 
thou  hast  a  tongue  to  charm  women,  and  a  wit  to  command 
men." 
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Richard  bowed  his  face,  little  less  beautiful  than  his 
brother's,  though  wholly  different  from  it  in  feature,  for 
Edward  had  the  long  oval  countenance,  the  fair  hair,  the 
rich  colouring,  and  the  large  outline  of  his  mother,  the  Rose 
of  Raby.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  short  face, 
the  dark  brown  locks,  and  the  pale  olive  complexion  of  his 
father,  whom  he  alone  of  the  royal  brothers  strikingly 
resembled.*  The  cheeks,  too,  were  somewhat  sunken,  and 
already,  though  scarcely  past  childhood,  about  his  lips  were 
seen  the  lines  of  thoughtful  manhood.  But  then  those  small 
features,  delicately  aquiline,  were  so  regular — that  dark  eye 
was  so  deep,  so  fathomless  in  its  bright  musing  intelligence — 
that  quivering  lip  was  at  once  so  beautifully  formed  and  so 
expressive  of  intellectual  subtlety  and  haughty  will — and 
that  pale  forehead  was  so  massive,  high  and  majestic,  that 
when,  at  a  later  period,  the  Scottish  prelatef  commended 
Richard's  "  princely  countenance/'  the  compliment  was 
not  one  to  be  disputed,  much  less  contemned.  But  now  as 
he  rose,  obedient  to  a  whisper  from  the  Duchess,  and 
followed  her  to  the  window,  while  Edward  appeared 
engaged  in  admiring  the  shape  of  his  own  long  upturned 
shoes,  those  defects  in  his  shape  which  the  popular  hatred 
and  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Tudor  exaggerated  into  the 
absolute  deformity,  that  the  unexamining  ignorance  of 
modern  days,  and  that  fiery  tragedy,  least  worthy  of 
Shakespeare,  and  therefore  most  popular  with  the  vulgar, 
have  fixed  into  established  caricature,  were  sufficiently 
apparent.  Deformed  or  hunchbacked  we  need  scarcely  say 
he  was  not,  for  no  man  so  disfigured  could  have  possessed 
that  great  personal  strength  which  he  invariably  exhibited 
in  battle,  despite  the  comparative  slightness  of  his  frame. 
He  was  consid  rably  below  the  ordinary  height,  which  the 
great  stature  of  his  brother  rendered  yet  more  disadvan- 
tageous by  contrast,  but  his  lower  limbs  were  strong- 
jointed  and  muscular.  Though  the  back  was  not  curved, 
yet  one  shoulder  was  slightly  higher  than  the  other,  which 
was  the  more  observable  from  the  evident  pains  that  he 
took  to  disguise  it,  and  the  gorgeous  splendour,  savouring 
of  personal  coxcombry, — ^from  which  no  Plantagenet  was 
ever  free — that  he  exhibited  in  his  dress.     And  as,  in  a  war- 

*  Pol.  Virg.  544. 

t  Archibald  Quhitlaw. — *'  Faciem  tuam  summo  imperio  prindpatu 
dignam  inspicit,  quam  moralis  et  heroica,  virtus  iUustrat,'*  &c. — ^We 
need  scarcely  observe  that  even  a  Scotchman  would  not  have  risked 
a  public  compliment  to  Richard's  face,  if  so  inappropriate  as  to  seem 
a  sarcasm,  especially  as  the  orator  immediately  proceeds  to  notice 
the  shortness  of  Richard's  stature — a  comment  not  likely  to  have 
been  peculiariy  acceptable.  In  the  Rous  Roll,  the  portrait  of 
Richard  represents  him  as  imdersized,  but  compactly  and  strongly 
built,  and  without  any  sign  of  deformity,  unless  the  inelegant  defect 
of  a  short  neck  can  te  so  called. 
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like  age,  the  physical  conformation  ol  men  is  always  criti- 
cally regarded,  so  this  defect,  and  that  of  his  low  stature 
were  not  so  much  redeemed  as  they  would  be  in  our  day 
by  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  his  face.  Added  to  this, 
his  neck  was  Short,  and  a  habit  of  bending  his  head  on  his 
bosom,  (arising  either  from  thought,  or  the  affectation  of 
humility,  which  was  a  part  of  his  character,)  made  it  seem 
shorter  still.  But  this  peculiarity,  while  taking  from  the 
grace,  added  to  the  strength  of  his  frame,  which,  spare, 
sinewy,  and  compact,  shewed  to  an  observer  that  power  of 
endurance — that  combination  of  solid  stubbornness  and 
active  energy,  which,  at  the  Battle  of  Bamet,  made  him  no 
less  formidable  to  encounter  than  the  ruthless  sword  of  the 
mighty  Edward. 

"  So,  Prince,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  this  new  gentleman 
of  the  King's  is,  it  seems,  a  Nevile.  When  will  Edward's 
high  spirit  cast  of!  that  hateful  yoke  ?  ' - 

Richard  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  The  Duchess, 
encouraged  by  these  signs  of  sympathy,  continued — 

"Your  brother  Clarence,  Prince*  Richard,  despises  us,  to 
cringe  to  the  proud  Eail.     But  you " 

"  I  am  not  suitor  to  the  Lady'  Isabel ;  ClarMice  is  over- 
lavish,  and  Isabel  has  a  fair  face  and  a  queenly  dowry." 

"May  I  perish,"  said  the  Duchess,  "ere  Warwick's 
daughter  wears  the  baudekin  of  royalty,  and  sits  in  as  high 
a  state  as  the  queen's  mother  I  Prince,  I  would  fain  confer 
with  thee ;  we  have  a  project  to  abase  and  banish  this 
hateful  lord.  If  you  but  join  us,  success  is  sure ;  the  Count 
of  Charolois " 

"Dear  Lady,"  interrupted  Richard,  with  an  air  of 
profound  humility,  "  tell  me  nothing  of  plot  or  project; 
my  years  are  too  few  for  such  high  and  subtle  policy; 
and  the  Lord  Warwick  hath  been  a  leal  friend  to  our  House 
of  York." 

The  Duchess  bit  her  lip — "  Yet  I  have  heard  you  tell 
Edward  that  a  sul>ject  can  be  too  powerful  ?  " 

"  Never,  Lady  I  you  have  never  heard  me." 

"  Then  Edward  has  told  Elizabeth  that  you  «)  spoke.^' 

"Ahl"  said  Richard,  turning  away  with  a  smile; 
"  I  see  that  the  King's  coiisdence  hath  a  discreet  keeper. 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  now  that  he  hath  sufficiently  sur- 
veyed his  shoon,  must  marvel  at  this  prolonged  coUoquy. 
And  see,  the  door  opens." 

With  this,  the  Duke  slowly  moved  to  the  table,  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

Marmaduke,  full  of  fear  for  his  ancient  host,  had  in  vain 
sought  an  opportunity  to  address  a  few  words  of  exhortation 
to  him  to  forbear  all  necromancy,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
perilous  distinctions  between  the  power  of  Edward  IV.  and 
that  of  his  damnable  Nature  and  Science ;   but  Catesby 
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watched  him  \¥ith  so  fdhie  a  vigilance,  that  he  was  unable 
to  slip  in  more  than — "  Ah,  Master  Warner,  for  our  blessed 
Lord's  sake,  recollect  that  rack  and  cord  are  more  than 
mere  words  here  1"  To  the  which  pleasant  remark,  Adam, 
then,  busy  in  filling  his  miniature  boiler,  only  replied  by  a 
wistful  stare,  not  in  the  least  recognising  the  NevOe  in  his 
fine  attire,  and  the  new-fashioned  mode  of  dressing  his  long 
hair. 

But  Gatesby  watched  in  vain  for  the  abstraction  of  any 
treasonable  contents  in  the  engine,  which  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  had  so  shrewdly  suspected.  The  truth  must  be 
told.  Adam  had  entirely  forgotten  that  in  the  intricacies  of 
his  mechanical  luriced  the  papers  that  might  overthrow  a 
throne  1  Magnificent  Incarnation  was  he  (in  that  oblivion) 
of  Science  itself,  which  cares  not  a  jot  for  men  and  nations, 
In  their  ephemeral  existences ;  which  only  remembers 
THINGS — ^things  that  endure  for  ages  ;  and  in  its  stupendous 
calculations  loses  sight  of  the  unit  of  a  generation  I  No — he 
had  thoroughly  forgotten  Henry,  Edward,  his  own  limbs 
and  life— not  only  York  and  Lancaster,  but  Adam  Warner 
and  the  rack.  Grand  in  his  forgetfulness,  he  stood  before 
the  tiger  and  the  tiger-cat — Edward  and  Richard — ^A  Pure 
Thought — ^a  Man's  Soul ;  Science  fearless  in  the  presence  of 
Cruelty,  Tyranny,  Craft,  and  Power. 

In  truth,  now  that  Adam  was  thoroughly  in  his  own 
sphere-— was  in  the  domain  of  which  he  was  king,  and  those 
beings  in  vdvet  and  ermine  were  but  as  ignorant  savages 
admitted  to  the  frontier  of  his  realm,  his  form  seemed  to 
dilate  into  a  majesty  the  beholders  had  not  before  recognised. 
And  even  the  lazy  Edward  muttered  involuntarily, — **  By 
my  halidame,  the  man  has  a  noble  presence  1  ' ' 

"  I  am  prepared  now.  Sire,"  said  Adam,  loftily,  '*  to 
show  to  my  King  and  to  his  coiut,  that,  unnoticed  and 
obscure,  in  study  and  retreat,  often  live  those  men  whom 
kings  may  be  proud  to  call  their  subjects.  Will  It  pleas^i 
you,  my  lords,  this  way  I  ' '  and  he  motioned  so  command- 
ingiy  to  the  room  in:  which  he  had  left  the  Eureka,  that  his^ 
audience  rose  by  a  common  impulse,  and  in  another  minute 
stood  grouped  round  the  model  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 
This  really  wonderful  Invention — so  wonderful,  indeefd, 
that  it  will  surpass  the  faith  of  those  who  do  not  pause  to 
consider  what  vast  lorestallments  of  modern  science  have 
been  made  and  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages  not  fitted  to 
receive  them, — ^was,  doubtless,  in  many  important  details, 
not  yet  adapted  for  the  practical  uses  to  which  Adam 
designed  its  application.  But  as  a  mere  model,  as  a  mar- 
vellous essay,  for  the  suggestion  of  gigantic  results,  it  was, 
perhaps,  to  the  full  as  effective  as  the  ingenuity  of  a 
mechanic  of  our  own  day  could  construct,  ft  is  true  that 
it  was  crowded  with  unnecessary  cylinders,  slides,  cocks, 
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and  wheels — ^hideous  and  clumsy  to  the  eye—but  through 
this  intricacy  the  great  simple  design  accomplished  its 
main  object.  It  contrived  to  shew  what  force  and  skill 
man  can  obtain  from  the  alliance  of  nature ;  the  more 
dearly,  inasmuch  as  the  mechanism  affixed  to  it,  still  more 
ingenious  than  itself,  was  well  calculated  to  illustrate  prac- 
tically one  of  the  many  uses  to  which  the  principle  was 
destined  to  be  applied. 

Adam  had  not  yet  fathomed  the  secret  by  which  to 
supply  the  miniature  cylinder  with  sufficient  steam  for 
any  prolonged  effect.  The  great  truth  qf  latent  heat  was 
unknown  to  him ;  but  he  had  contrived  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  water  so  as  to  make  the  engine  discharge  its 
duties  sufficiently  for  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  and  the 
explanation  of  its  objects.  And  now  this  strange  thing 
of  iron  was  in  full  life.  From  its  serpent  chimney 
issued  the  thick  rapid  smoke,  and  the  groan  of  its  travail 
was  heard  within. 

"  And  what  propose  you  to  yourself,  and  to  the  king- 
dom, in  all  this.  Master  Adam  ?  ' '  asked  Edward,  curiously, 
bending  his  tall  person  over  the  tortured  iron. 

"  I  propose  to  make  Nature  the  labourer  of  Man," 
answered  Warner.  "  When  I  was  a  child  of  some  eight 
years  old,  I  observed  that  water  swelleth  into  vapour  when 
fire  is  applied  to  it.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  I  observed  that,  while  undergoing  this  change,  it 
exerts  a  mighty  mechanical  force.  At  twenty-five,  con- 
stantly musing,  I  said,  '  Why  should  not  that  force  become 
subject  to  man's  art  ?  '  I  then  began  the  first  rude  model, 
of  which  this  is  the  descendant.  I  noticed  that  the  vapour 
so  produced  is  elastic — that  is,  that  as  it  expands,  it  presses 
against  what  opposes  it ;  it  has  a  force  applicable  every- 
where force  is  needed  by  man's  labour.  Behold  a  second 
agency  of  gigantic  resources ;  and  then,  still  studying 
this,  I  perceived  that  the  vapour  thus  produced  can  be 
reconverted  into  water,  shrinking  necessarily,  while  so 
retransformed  from  the  space  it  filled  as  vapour,  and 
leaving  that  space  a  vacuum.  But  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum— produce  a  vacuum,  and  the  bodies  that  sur- 
round rush  into  it.  Thus  the  vapour  again,  while  changing 
back  into  water,  becomes  also  a  force — our  agent.  And 
all  the  while  these  truths  were  shaping  themselves  to  my 
mind,  I  was  devising  and  improving  also  the  material  form 
by  which  I  might  render  them  useful  to  man ;  so  at  last, 
out  of  these  truths,  arose  this  invention  I  " 

"  Pardie,"  said  Edward,  with  the  haste  natural  to 
royalty,  "  what  in  common  there  can  be  between  thy  jargon 
of  smoke  and  water  and  this  huge  ugliness  of  iron  passeth 
aU  understanding.  But  spare  us  thy  speeches,  and  on  to 
thy  puppet-show." 
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Adam  stared  a  moment  at  the  King  in  the  surprise,  that 
one  full  of  his  subject  feels  when  he  sees  it  impossible  to 
make  another  understand  it,  sighed,  shook  his  head,  and 
prepared  to  begin. 

"Observe,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  no  Juggling,  no 
deceit.  I  will  place  in  this  deposit  this  small  lump  of  brass 
— ^would  the  size  of  this  toy  would  admit  of  larger  experi- 
ment I  I  will  then  pray  ye  to  note,  as  I  open  door  after 
door,  how  the  metal  passes  through  various  changes, 
all  operated  by  this  one  agency  of  vapour.  Heed  and 
attend.  And  if  the  crowning  work  please  thee,  think, 
great  King,  what  such  an  agency  upon  the  large  scale  would 
be  to  thee ;  think  how  it  would  multiply  all  arts,  and  lessen 
all  labour ;  think  that  thou  hast,  in  this,  achieved  for  a 
whole  people  the  true  Philosopher's  stone.    Now,  note !  " 

He  placed  the  rough  ore  in  its  receptacle,  and  suddenly 
it  seemed  seized  by  a  vice  within,  and  vanished.  He  pro- 
ceeded then,  while  dexterously  attending  to  the  complex 
movements,  to  open  door  after  door,  to  show  the  astonished 
spectators  the  rapid  transitions  the  metal  underwent,  and 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  pride,  he  stopped  short,  for, 
like  a  lightning-flash,  came  across  his  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fatal  papers.  Within  the  next  door  he  was  to 
open  they  lay  conceded.  His  change  of  countenance  did 
not  escape  Richard,  and  he  noted  the  door  which  Adam 
forebore  to  open,  as  the  student  hurriedly,  and  with  some 
presence  of  mind,  passed  to  the  next,  in  which  the  metal 
was  shortly  to  appear. 

"  Open  this  door,"  said  the  rtince,  pointing  to  the 
handle. 

'  *  No  ! — ^forbear  I  There  is  danger ! — ^forbear  I  "  ex- 
claimed the  mechanician. 

"  Danger  to  thine  own  neck,  variet  and  imposts!  " 
exclaimed  the  Duke ;  and  he  was  about  himself  to  open 
the  door,  when  suddenly  a  loud  roar — a  terrific  explosion 
was  heard.  Alas  I  Adam  Warner  had  not  yet  discovered 
for  his  engine  what  we  now  call  the  safety-valve.  The 
steam  contained  in  the  miniature  boiler  had  acquired  an 
undue  pressure;  Adam's  attention  had  been  too  much 
engrossed  to  notice  the  signs  of  the  growing  increase,  and 
the  rest  may  be  easily  conceived.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  stupor  and  horror  of  the  spectators  at  this  explosion, 
save  only  the  boy-Duke,  who  remained  immovable,  and 
still  frowning.  All  rushed  to  the  door,  huddling  one  on  the 
other,  scarcely  knowing  what  next  was  to  befall  them ; 
but  certain  that  the  wizard  was  bent  upon  their  destruc- 
tion. Edward  was  the  first  to  recover  himself ;  and  seeing 
that  no  lives  were  lost,  his  first  impulse  was  that  of 
ungovernable  rage. 

"  Foul  traitor  1  "  he  exclaimed,  "  was  it  for  this  that 
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thou  hast  pretended  to  beguile  us  with  thy  damnable 
sorceries  I  Seize  him !  Away  to  the  Tower  Hill  I  and 
let  the  priest  patter  an  ave,  while  the  doomsman  knots  the 
rope." 

Not  a  hand  stirred ;    eveii  Cateisby  would  as  lief  h^ve 
touched  the  King's  lion  before  meals,  as  that  poor  mechani- 
cian,   standing   aghast*    and   uhheeding   all,    beside   his 
mutilated  engine. 

"  Master  Nevile,"  said  the  Ktog,  sternly,  "dost  thou 
hear   us?  " 

"Verily,"  muttered  the  Nevile,  approaching  very 
slowly,  ' '  I  knew  what  would  happen ;  but  to  lay  hands 
on  my  host,  an'  he  were  fifty  times  a  wizard — No !  My 
Liege,"  he  said  in  a  firm  tone,  but  falling  on  his  knee,  and 
his  gallant  countenance  pale  with  generous  terror — "  My 
Liege,  forgive  me.  This  man  succoured  me  when  struck 
down  and  wounded  by  a  Lancastrian  rufiftan — this  man 
gave  me  shelt^,  food,  and  healing.  Command  me  not,  O 
gracious  my  Lord,  to  aid  in  taking  the  life  of  one  to  whom 
I  owe  my  own." 

"  His  life  I  "  exdaimed  the  Duchess  of  Bedford—"  the 
life  of  this  most  illustrious  person  I  Sire,  you  do  not  dream 
it  I" 

"  Hehl  by  the  saints,  what  now?  "  cried  the  King, 
whose  choler,  though  fierce  and  ruthless,  was  as  short- 
lived as  the  passions  of  the  indolent  usually  are,  and  whom 
the  earnest  interposition  of  his  mother^in4aw  much  sur- 
prised and  diverted.  ' '  If,  fair  belle  mere,  thou  thinkest  it 
so  illustrious  a  deed  to  frighten  us  out  of  our  mortal  senses, 
and  narrowly  to  'scape  sending  us  across  the  river  like  a 
bevy  of  balls  from  a  bombard,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes.  Rise  up.  Master  Nevile,  we  este^n  thee  not  less 
for  thy  boldness ;  ever  be  the  host  and  the  benefactor 
revered  by  English  gentleman  and  Christian  youth.  Master 
Warner  may  go  free." 

Here  Warner  uttered  so  deep  and  hollow  a  groan,  that  it 
startled  all  present. 

' '  Twenty-fiv^  years  of  labour,  and  not  to  have  seen 
this  I  "  he  ^aculated.  "  Twenty  and  five  years,  and  all 
wasted  I     How  repair  this  disaster  ?    O  fatal  day  !  " 

"  What  says  he  ?— what  means  he  ?  "  said  Jacquetta. 

"Come  home  I— home!"  s^id  Marmaduke,  approach- 
ing the  philosopher.  In  great  alarm  lest  he  sh(mld  once  more 
jeopardise  his  life.  But  Adaih,  shaking  him  ofif,  began 
eagerly,  and  with  tremulous  hands,  to  examine  the  machhie, 
and  not  perceiving  any  mode  by  which  to  guard  in  future 
against  a  danger  that  he  saw  at  once  would^  if  not  removed, 
render  his  invention  useless,  tottered  to  a  chair,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

*'  He  seemeth  mightily  grieved  that  our  bones  are  still 
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whole  I  "  muttered  Edward.  "  And  why,  belle  mere  mine, 
wouldst  thou  protect  this  pleasant  tregetour  ?  * ' 

"  What !  "  said  the  Duchess — *'  see  you  not  that  a  man 
capable  of  such  devices  must  be  of  doughty  service  against 
our  foes  ?  ' ' 

"Not  I— how?" 

"  Why,  if  merely  to  signify  his  displeasure  at  our  young 
Richard's  over-curious  meddhng,  he  can  cause  this  strange 
engine  to  shake  the  walls — nay,  to  destroy  itself,  think  what 
he  might  do  wwe  his  p(Jwer  and  malice  at  our  disposing.  I 
know  something  of  these  nigromancers." 

' '  And  would  you  knew  less  I  for  already  the  Commons 
murmur  at  your  favour  to  them.  But  be  it  as  you  will.  And 
now — ^ho,  there  I— let  our  steeds  be  caparisoned.' ' 

"  You  forget,  Sire,"  said  Richard,  who  had  hitherto 
silently  watched  the  various  parties,  "  the  object  for 
which  we  summoned  this  worthy  man.  Please  you  now, 
sir,  to  open  that  door." 

"  No — no  I  "  exclaimed  the  King,  hastily,  "  I  will  have 
no  more  provoking  the  foul  fiend— conspirator  or  not,  I  have 
had  enough  of  Master  Warner.  Pah  I  My  poor  placard  is 
turned  lampblack.  Sweet  mother-in-law,  take  him  under 
thy  protection  ;  and  Richard,  come  with  me.' ' 

So  saying  the  King  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  the  reluctant 
Gloucester,  and  quitted  the  room.  The  Duchess  then 
ordered  the  rest  also  to  depart,  and  was  left  alone  with  the 
crestfallen  philosopher. 


CHAPTER   VII 

MY   LADY  duchess's   OPINION   OF   THE  UTILITY  OF   MASTER 

WARNER'S    INVENTION,    AND    HER    ESTEEM    FOR    ITS 

EXPLOSION  I 

Adam,  utterly  unheeding,  or  rather  deaf  to,  the  dis- 
cussion .that  had  taken  place,  and  his  narrow  escap)e  from 
cord  and  gibbet,  lifted  his  head  peevishly  from  his  bosom,  as 
the  Duchess  rested  her  hand  almost  caressin^y  on  his 
shoulder,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

' '  Most  puissant  sir,  think  not  that  I  am  one  of  those, 
who,  in  their  ignorance  and  folly,  slight  the  mysteries  of 
which  thou  art  clearly  so  great  a  master.  Whwi  I  heard 
thee  speak  of  subjecting  Nature  to  Man,  I  at  once  compre- 
hended thee,  and  blushed  for  the  dulness  of  my  kindred." 

"  Ah  1  lady,  thou  hast  studied,  then,  the  mathematics. 
Alack  I  this  is  a  grievous  blow  ;  but  it  is  no  inherent  fault 
in  the  device.     I  am  clearly  of  mind  that  it  can  be  reme- 
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died.  But  oh  I  what  time — ^what  thought — ^what  sleepless 
nights — ^what  gold  will  be  needed  I  ' ' 

* '  Give  ms  thy  sleepless  nights  and  thy  grand  thoughts, 
and  thou  shalt  not  want  gold." 

"  Lady,"  cried  Adam,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  do  I  hear 
aright?  Art  thou,  in  truth,  the  patron  I  have  so  long 
dreamed  of  ?  Hast  thou  the  brain  and  the  heart  to  aid  the 
pursuits  of  science  ?  ' ' 

"  Ay  I  and  the  power  to  protect  the  students  I  Sage,  I 
am  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  whom  men  accuse  of  witch- 
craft— as  thee  of  wizardy.  From  the  wife  of  a  private 
gentleman,  I  have  become  the  mother  of  a  Queen.  I  stand 
amidst  a  court  full  of  foes ;  I  desire  gold  to  corrupt,  and 
wisdom  to  guard  against,  and  means  to  destroy  them.  And 
I  seek  all  these  in  men  like  thee  I  ' ' 

Adam  turned  on  her  his  bewildered  eyes,  and  made  no 
answer. 

"They  tell  me,"  said  the  Duchess,  "that  Henry  of 
Windsor  employed  learned  men  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold.    Wert  thou  one  of  them  ?  * ' 

"No." 

"  Thou  knowest  that  art  ?  " 

"  I  studied  it  in  my  youth,  but  the  ingredients  of  the 
crucible  were  too  costly." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  lack  them  with  me — thou  knowest  the 
lore  of  the  stars,  and  canst  foretell  the  designs  of  enemies — 
the  hour  whether  to  act  or  to  forbear  ?  ' ' 

' '  Astrology  I  have  studied,  but  that  also  was  in  youth, 
for  there  dwelleth  in  the  pure  mathematics  that  hath  led 
me  to  this  invention " 

' '  Truce  with  that  invention,  whatever  it  be — think  of  it 
no  more,  it  has  served  its  end  in  the  explosion,  which 
proved  thy  power  of  mischief — high  objects  are  now  before 
thee.  Wnt  thou  be  of  my  household,  one  of  my  alchemists 
and  astrologers  ?  Thou  shalt  have  leisure,  honour,  and 
all  the  moneys  thou  canst  need." 

"  Moneys  I  "  said  Adam,  eagerly,  and  casting  his  eyes 
upon  the  mangled  model — "  well,  I  agree — what  you  will — 
alchemist,  astrologist,  wizard — ^what  you  will.  This  shall 
all  be  repaired — all — I  begin  to  see  now — ah  I  I  begin  to  see 
— yes,  if  a  pipe  by  which  the  too  excessive  vapour  could — 
ay,  ay  I — right,  right,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands. 

Jacquetta  was  struck  with  his  enthusiasm — '  *  But  surely. 
Master  Warner,  this  has  some  virtue  you  have  not  vouch- 
safed to  explain ; — confide  in  me — can  it  change  iron  to 
gold?" 

"No— but " 

"  Can  it  predict  the  future?  " 

"No— but " 

"  Can  it  prolong  life?  ^ 
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No — ^but- 


"  Then  in  God's  name  let  us  waste  no  more  time  about 
it  I  "  said  the  Duchess,  impatiently — "  your  art  is  mine 
now.  Ho,  there  I — I  will  send  my  page  to  conduct  thee  to 
thy  apartments,  and  thou  shalt  lodge  next  to  Friar  Bungey, 
a  man  of  wondrous  lere,  Master  Warner,  and  a  worthy 
confrere  in  thy  researches*.  Hast  thou  any  one  of  kith  and 
kin  at  home,  to  whom  thou  wilt  announce  thy  advance- 
ment?" 

' '  Ah,  lady  I  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  have  a  daughter — an 
only  child — my  Sibyll,  I  cannot  leave  her  alone,  and ' ' 

"  Well,  nothing  should  distract  thy  cares  from  thine 
art — she  shall  be  sent  for. — I  will  rank  her  amongst  my 
maidens.  Fare-thee-well,  Master  Warner  !  At  night  I  will 
send  for  thee,  and  appoint  the  tasks  I  would  have  thee 
accomplish." 

So  saying,  the  Duchess  quitted  the  room,  and  left  Adam 
alone,  bending  over  his  model  in  deep  reverie. 

From  this  absorption  it  was  the  poor  man's  fate  to  be 
again  aroused. " 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  boy-Prince  of  Gloucester 
was  that  of  one  who,  having  once  seized  upon  an  object, 
never  willingly  relinquished  it.  First  he  crept  and  slid,  and 
coiled  round  it  as  the  snake.  But  if  craft  failed,  his  passion 
roused  by  resistance,  sprang  at  his  prey  with  a  lion's  leap : 
and  whoever  examines  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
personage,  will  perceive,  that  whatever  might  be  his  habi- 
tual hypocrisy,  he  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  it  wholly,  when 
once  resolved  upon  force.  Then  the  naked  ferocity  with 
which  the  destructive  propensity  swept  away  the  objects  in 
his  path  became  fearfully  and  startlingly  apparent,  and 
offers  a  strange  contrast  to  the  wily  duplicity  with  which, 
in  calmer  moments,  he  seems  to  have  sought  to  coax  the 
victim  into  his  folds.  Firmly  convinced  that  Adam's 
engine  had  been  made  the  medium  of  dangerous  and  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  royal  prisoner,  and,  of 
that  suspicious,  restless,  feverish  temperament,  which  never 
slept  when  a  fear  was  wakened,  a  doubt  conceived,  he  had 
broke  from  his  brother,  whose  more  open  valour  and  less 
unquiet  intellect  were  ever  willing  to  leave  the  crown 
defended  but  by  the  gibbet  for  the  detected  traitor — the 
sword  for  the  declared  foe ;  and  obtaining  Edward's  per- 
mission "  to  inquire  further  into  these  strange  matters," 
he  sent  at  once  for  the  porter  who  had  conveyed  the  model 
to  the  Tower;  but  that  suspicious  accomplice  was  gone.^ 
The  sound  of  the  explosion  of  the  engine  had  no  less  startled 
the  guard  below  than  the  spectators  above.  Releasing, 
their  hold  of  their  prisoner,  they  had  some  taken  fairly  to 
their  heels,  others  rushed  into  the  palace  to  learn  what 
mischief  had  ensued ;  and  Hugh,  with  the  quick  discretion 
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of  his  north  country,  had  not  lost  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  escape.  There  stood  the  dozing  mule  at  the  door 
below,  but  the  guide  was  vanished.  More  confirmed  in  his 
suspicions  by  this  disappearance  of  Adam's  companion, 
Richard,  giving  some  preparatory  orders  to  Gatesby,  turned 
at  once  to  the  room  which  still  held  the  philosopher  and  his 
device.  He  closed  the  door  on  entering,  and  his  brow  was 
dark  and  sinister  as  he  approached  the  musing  inmate.  But 
here  we  must  return  to  Sibyll. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  OLD   WOMAN  TALKS   OF   SORROWS ^THE  YOUNG  WOMAN 

DREAMS    OF    LOVE THE    COURTIER   FLIES   FROM    PRESENT 

POWER    TO     REMEMBRANCES    OF    PAST    HOPES ^AND     THE 

WORLD BETTERER  OPENS  UTOPIA,  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE 

GIBBET  FOR  THE   SILLY  SAGE  HE   HAS   SEDUCED   INTO   HIS 

SCHEMES SO,    EVER   AND    EVERMORE,    RUNS   THE   WORLD 

AWAY  I 

The  old  lady  looked  up  from  her  embroidery-frame,  as 
Sibyll  sate  musing  on  a  stool  before  her ;  she  scanned  the 
maiden  with  a  wistful  and  somewhat  melancholy  eye. 

"  Fair  girl,"  she  said,  breaking  a  silence  tliat  had  lasted 
for  some  moments^  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  thy 
face  before.     Wert  thou  never  in  Queen  Margaret's  Court  ?  " 

"  In  childhood,  yes.  Lady." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  the  Dame  of  Longue- 
vflle?" 

Sibyll  started  in  surprise,  and  gazed  long  before  she 
recognised  the  features  of  her  hostess ;  for  the  Dame  of 
Longueville  had  been  still,  when  Sibyll  was  a  child  at  the 
Court,  renowned  for  matronly  beauty,  and  the  change  was 
greater  than  the  lapse  of  years  could  account  for.  The  lady 
smiled  sadly :  **  Yes,  you  marvel  to  see  me  thus  bent  and 
faded.  Maiden,  I  lost  my  husband  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Alban's  and  my  three  sons  in  the  field  of  Touton.  My 
lands  and  my  wealth  have  been  confiscated  to  enrich  new 
men  ;  and  to  one  of  them — one  of  the  enemies  of  the  only 
king,  whom  Alice  de  Longueville  will  acknowledge,  I  owe 
the  food  for  my  board  and  the  roof  for  my  head.  Do  you 
marvel  now  that  I  am  so  changed  ?  ' ' 

Sibyll  rose  and  kissed  the  Lady's  hand,  and  the  tear  that 
sparkled  on  its  surface  was  her  only  answer. 

"  I  learn,"  said  the  Dame  of  Longueville,  "  that  your 
father  has  an  order  from  the  Lord  Hastings  to  see  King 
Henry.     I  trust  that  he  will  rest  here  as  he  returns,  to  tell 
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us  how  the  monarch-saint  bears  his  afflictions.  But  I  know : 
his  example  should  console  us  all."  She  paused  a  moment^ 
and  resumed,  "  Sees  your  father  much  of  the  Lord  Has- 
tings ?  " 

*'  He  never  saw  him  that  I  wect  of,"  answered  Sibyll, 
blushing ;  ' '  the  order  was  "given,  but  as  of  usual  form  to  a 
learned   scholar." 

"  But  given  to  whom  ?  "  persisted  the  lady. 

"  To— to  me,"  r^ied  SlbyU,  falteringly. 

The  Dame  of  Longueville  smiled. 

*'  Ah  I  Hastings  could  scarcely  say  no  to  a  prayer  from 
such  rosy  lips.  But  let  me  not  imply  aught  to  disparage 
his  human  and  gracious  heart.  To  Lord  Hastings,  next  to 
God  and  His  saints,  I  owe  ail  that  is  left  to  me  on  earth. 
Strange,  that  he  is  not  yet  here.  This  is  the  usual  day  and 
hour  on  which  he  comes,  from  pomp  and  pleasmrement,  to 
visit  the  lonely  widow."  And,  pleased  to^flnd  an  attentive 
listener  to  her  grateful  loquacity,  the  Dame  then  proceeded, 
with  warm  eulogies  upon  her  protector,  to  Inform  Sibyll  that 
her  husband  had,  in  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
chanced  to  capture  Hastings,  and,  moved  by  his  valour  and 
youth,  and  some  old  connexions  with  his  father.  Sir 
Leonard  had  favoured  his  escape  from  the  certain  death 
that  awaited  him  from  the  wrath  of  the  relentless  Margaret. 
After  the  field  of  Teuton,  Hastings  had  accepted  one  of  the 
manors  confiscated  from  the  attainted  House  of  Longue- 
ville, solely  that  he  might  restore  it  to  the  widow  of  the  fallen 
Lord  ;  and,  with  a  chivalrous  consideration,  not  contented 
with  beneficence,  he  omitted  no  occasion  to  show  to  the 
noblewoman  whatever  homage  and  respect  might  soothe 
the  pride,  which,  in  the  poverty  of  those  who  have  been 
great,  becomes  disease.  The  loyalty  of  the  Lady  Longue- 
ville was  carried  to  a  sentiment,  most  rare  in  that  day,  and 
rather  resembling  the  devotion  inspired  by  the  later  Stuarts. 
She  made  her  home  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  that 
morning  and  eve,  when  Henry  opened  his  lattice  to  greet 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  she  might  catch  a  dim  and 
distant  glance  of  the  captive  king,  or  animate,  by  that  sad 
sight,  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  Lancastrian  emissaries, 
to  whom,  fearless  of  danger,  she  scrupled  not  to  give  counsel, 
and,  at  need,  asylum. 

Whfle  Sibyll,  with  enchanted  sense,  was  listening  to  the 
praise  of  Hastings,  a  low  knock  at  the  door  was  succeeded  by 
the  entrance  of  that  nobleman  himself.  Not  to  Elizabeth,  in 
the  alcoves  of  Shene,  or  on  the  dais  of  the  palace  hall,  did 
the  graceful  courtier  bend  with  more  respectful  reverence 
than  to  the  powerless  widow,  whose  very  bread  was  his 
alms,  for  the  true  high  breeding  of  chivalry  exists  not  with- 
out delicacy  of  feeling,  formed  originally  by  warmth  of 
heart ;  and  though  the  warmth  may  lose  its  ^ow,  the  deli- 
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cacy  endures,  as  the  steel,  that  acquires  through  heat  its 
polish,  retains  its  lustre,  even  when  the  shine  but  betrays 
the  hardness. 

"  And  how  fares  my  noble  Lady  of  Longueville  ?  But 
need  I  ask  ?  for  her  cheek  still  wears  the  rose  of  Lancaster. 
A  companion  ?  Ha  I  Mistress  Warner,  I  learn  now  how 
much  pleasure  exists  in  surprise !  " 

"  My  young  visitor,"  said  the  dame,  "  is  but  an  old 
friend ;  she  was  one  of  the  child-maidens  reared  at  the 
coiu-t  of  Queen  Margaret." 

"In  sooth  I"  exclaimed  Hastings;  and  then,  in  an 
altered  tone,  he  added,  ' '  but  I  should  have  guessed  so 
much  grace  had  not  come  all  from  nature.  And  your 
father  has  gone  to  see  the  Lord  Henry,  and  you  rest,  here, 
his  return  ?  Ah,  noble  lady  I  may  you  harbour  always  sudi 
innocent  Lancastrians." 

The  fascinations  of  this  eminent  person's  voice  and 
manner  were  such,  that  it  soon  restored  Sibyll  to  the  ease 
she  had  lost  at  his  sudden  entrance.  He  conversed  gaily 
with  the  old  dame  upon  such  matters  of  court  and  anecdote, 
as  in  all  the  changes  of  state  were  still  welcome  to  one  so 
long  accustomed  to  court  air ;  but  from  time  to  time  he 
addressed  himself  to  Sibyll,  and  provoked  replies  which 
startled  herself — ^for  she  was  not  yet  well  aware  of  her  own 
gifts — ^by  their  spirit  and  intelligence. 

"You  do  not  tell  us,"  said  the  Lady  Longueville, 
sarcastically,  "  of  the  happy  spousailles  of  Elizabeth's 
brother  with  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk — a  bachelor  of  twenty, 
a  bride  of  some  eighty-two.*  Verily,  these  alliances  are  new 
things  in  the  history  of  English  royalty.  But  when  Edward, 
who,  even  if  not  a  rightful  king,  is  at  least  a  born  Plan- 
tagenet,  condescended  to  marry  Mistress  Elizabeth,  a  born 
Woodville,  scarce  of  good  gentleman's  blood,  nought  else 
seems  strange  enough  to  provoke  marvel." 

"As  to  the  last  matter,"  returned  Hastings,  gravely, 
"  though  her  grace  the  Queen  be  no  warm  friend  to  me,  I 
must  needs  become  her  champion  and  the  King's.  The 
lady  who  refused  the  dishonouring  suit  of  the  fairest  prince 
and  the  boldest  knight  in  the  Christian  world,  thereby 
made  herself  worthy  of  the  suit  that  honoured  her ;  it  was 
not  Elizabeth  Woodville  alone  that  won  the  purple.  On 
the  day  she  mounted  a  throne,  the  Chastity  of  Woman 
herself  was  crowned." 

"  What  I  "  said  the  Lady  Longueville  angrily,  "  mean 
you  to  say  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  the  mal-alliance  of 
kite  and  falcon— of  Plantagenet  and  Woodville — of  high- 
bom  and  mud-descended  ?  ' ' 

*  The  old  chronicler  justly  calls  this  a  "  diabolical  marriage." 
It  greatly  roused  the  wrath  of  the  nobles,  and  indeed  of  all  honour- 
able men,  as  a  proof  of  the  shameless  avarice  of  the  queen's  family. 
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' '  You  forget,  lady,  that  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Katharine  of  Valois,  a  king's  daughter,  married  the  Welch 
soldier,  Owen  Tudor — that  all  England  teems  with  brave 
men  bom  from  similar  spousailles,  where  love  has  levelled 
all  distinctions,  and  made  a  purer  hearth,  and  raised  a 
bolder  offspring,  than  the  lukewarm  likings  of  hearts  that 
beat  but  for  lands  and  gold.  Wherefore,  lady,  appeal  not 
to  me,  a  squire  of  dames,  a  believer  in  the  old  Parliament  of 
Love  ; — whoever  is  fair  and  chaste,  gentle  and  loving,  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  William  De  Hastings,  the  mate  and  equal  of  a 
king  I  " 

Sibyll  turned  involuntarily  as  the  courtier  spoke  thus, 
with  animation  in  his  voice  and  fire  in  his  eyes;  she  turned, 
and  her  breath  came  quick  ; — she  turned,  and  her  look  met 
his,  and  those  words  and  that  look  sank  deep  into  her  heart ; 
they  called  forth  brilliant  and  ambitious  dreams ;  they 
rooted  the  growing  love,  but  they  aided  to  make  it  holy ; 
they  gave  to  the  delicious  fancy  what  before  it  had  not 
paused,  on  its  wing,  to  sigh  for  ;  they  gave  it  that  without 
which  all  fancy,  sooner  or  later,  dies ;  they  gave  it  that, 
which  once  received  in  a  noble  heart,  is  the  excuse  for 
untiring  faith  ;   they  gave  it — ^Hope  1 

"  And  thou  wouldst  say,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Longue- 
ville,  with  a  meaning  smile,  still  more  emphatically — 
"  thou  wouldst  say  that  a  youth,  brave  and  well  nurtured, 
ambitious  and  loving,  ought,  in  the  eyes  of  rank  and  pride, 
to  be  the  mate  and  equal  of " 

"Ah,  noble  dame,"  interrupted  Hastings,  quickly; 
•'  I  must  not  prolong  encounter  with  so  sharp  a  wit.  Let 
me  leave  that  answer  to  this  fair  maiden,  for,  by  rights,  it 
is  a  challenge  to  her  sex,  not  to  mine." 

"  How  say  you,  then.  Mistress  Warner !  "  said  the  dame. 
' '  Suppose  a  young  heiress,  of  the  loftiest  birth,  of  the 
broadest  lands,  of  the  comeliest  form — suppose  her  wooed 
by  a  gentleman,  poor  and  stationless,  but  with  a  mighty 
soul,  bom  to  achieve  greatness,  would  she  lower  herself  by 
hearkening  to  his  suit  ?  ' ' 

' '  A  maiden,  methinks,' '  answered  Sibyll,  with  reluctant 
but  charming  hesitation,  "  cannot  love  truly  if  she  love 
unworthily ;  and  if  she  love  worthily,  it  is  not  rank  nor 
wealth  she  loves." 

' '  But  her  parents,  sweet  mistress,  may  deem  differently ; 
and  should  not  her  love  refuse  submission  to  their  tyranny  ?  " 
asked  Hastings. 

"  Nay,  good  my  Lord,  nay,"  returned  Sibyll,  shaking 
her  head  with  thoughtful  demureness.  ' '  Surely  the  wooer, 
if  he  love  worthily,  will  not  press  her  to  the  curse  of  a  child's 
disobedience  and  a  parent's  wrath  I  " 

"  Shrewdly  answered/'  said  the  Dame  of  Longueville. 

"  Then  she  would  renounce  the  poor  gentleman  if  the 
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parent  ordain  her  to  marry  a  rich  lord.  Ah,  you  hesitate, 
for  a  woman's  ambition  is  pleased  with  the  excuse  of  a 
child's  obedience." 

Hastings  said  this  so  bitterly^  that  Sibyll  could  not  but 
perceive  that  some  personal  feeling  gave  significance  to  his 
words.  Yet  how  could  they  be  applied  to  Imq, — ^to  one 
now  in  rank  and  repute  equal  to  Uie  highest  below  the 
throne  ? 

"  If  the  Demoiselle  should  so  choose,"  said  the  Dame  of 
Longueville,  "  it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  rejected  suitor 
might  find  it  facile  to  disdain  and  to  forget." 

Hastings  made  no  reply  ;  but  that  remarkable  and  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  which  sometimes  in  his  gayest  hours 
startled  those  who  beheld  it,  and  which  had,  perhaps, 
induced  many  of  the  prophecies  that  circulated,  as  to  the 
untimely  and  violent  death  that  should  close  his  bright 
career,  gathered  like  a  cloud  over  his  broad  and  musing 
brow.  At  this  moment  the  door  opened  gently,  and  Robert 
Hilyard  stood  at  the  aperture.  He  was  dad  in  the  dress  of 
a  friar,  but  the  raised  cowl  showed  his  features  to  the  Lady 
of  Longueville,  to  whom  alone  he  was  visible ;  and  those 
bold  features  were  literally  haggard  with  agitation  and 
alarm.  He  lifted  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and  motioning  the 
lady  to  follow  him,  closed  the  door. 

The  Dame  of  Longueville  rose,  and  praying  her  visitors  to 
excuse  her  absence  for  a  few  moments  she  left  Hastings  and 
Sibyll  to  themselves. 

"  Lady,"  said  Hilyard,  in  a  hollow  whisper  as  soon  as 
the  dame  appeared  in  the  low  hall,  communicating  on  one 
hand  with  the  room  just  left,  on  the  other  with  the  street,— 
* '  I  fear  all  will  be  detected.  Hush  I  Adam  and  the  iron 
coffer  that  contains  the  precious  papers  have  been  con- 
ducted to  Edward's  presence.  A  terrible  explosion,  pos- 
sibly connected  with  the  contrivance,  caused  such  con- 
fusion among  the  guards,  that  Hugh  escaped  to  scare  me 
with  his  news.  Stationed  near  the  gate  in  this  disguise,  I 
ventured  to  enter  the  court-yard,  and  saw-^saw — the  Tor- 
MBNTOH  ! — the  torturer — the  hideous  masked  minister  of 
agony,  led  towards  the  chamber  in  which  our  hapless 
messenger  is  examined  by  the  ruthless  tyrants.  Gloucester, 
the  lynx-eyed  mannikin,  is  there  I  ' ' 

"O  Margaret,  my  queen  I  "  exclaimed  the  Lady  of 
Longueville,  **  the  papers  will  reveal  her  whereabouts." 

' '  No — she  is  safe  I  *  *  returned  Hilyard  ;  but  thy  poor 
scholar,  I  tremble  for  him,  and  for  the  heads  of  all  whom  the 
papers  name." 

' '  What  can  be  done  ?  Ha !  Lord  Hastings  is  here — ^he 
is  ever  humane  and  pitiful.     Dare  we  confide  in  him  ?  ' ' 

A  bright  gleam  shot  over  Hilyard' s  face.  "Yes — ^yes; 
let  me  confer  with  him  alone.     I  wait  him  her^^-quick  1 " 
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The  lady  hastened  back.  Hastings  was  conversing  in  a 
low  voice  with  Sibyll.  The  dame  ol  LongueviUe  whispered 
in  the  courtier's  ear,  drew  him  into  the  hall,  and  left  him 
alone  with  the  false  friar,  who  had  drawn  the  cowl  over  his 
face. 

"  Lord  Hastings,"  said  Hilyard,  speaking  rapidly,  "  you 
are  in  danger,  if  not  of  loss  of  life,  of  loss  of  favour.  You 
gave  a  passport  to  one  Warner  to  see  the  ex-king  Henry. 
Warner's  simplicity  (for  he  is  innocent)  hath  been  duped — 
he  is  made  the  bearer  of  secret  intelligence  from  the  unhappy 
gentlemen  who  still  cling  to  the  Lancaster  cause.  He  is 
suspected — he  is  examined — he  may  be  questioned  by  the 
torture.  If  the  treason  be  discovered,  it  was  thy  hand  that 
signed  the  passport — ^the  Queen,  thou  knowest,  hates  thee — 
the  Woodvilles  thirst  for  thy  downfall.  What  handle  may 
this  give  them  I  Fly,  my  Lord — ^fly  to  the  Tower — ^thou 
mayst  yet  be  in  time — ^thy  wit  can  screen  all  that  may  other- 
wise be  bare.  Save  this  poor  scholar — conceal  this  cor- 
respondence.— Hark  ye.  Lord  I  frown  not  so  haughtily — 
that  correspondence  names  thee  as  one  who  has  t^en  the 
gold  of  Count  Charolois,  and  whom,  therefore.  King  Louis 
may  outbuy.     Look  to  thyself  I  ' ' 

A  slight  blush  passed  over  the  pale  brow  of  the  great 
statesman,  but  he  answered,  with  a  steady  voice, ' '  Friar  or 
layman,  I  care  not  which,  the  gold  of  the  heir  of  Bur- 
gundy was  a  gift,  not  a  bribe.  But  I  need  no  threats  to  save, 
if  not  too  late,  from  rack  and  gibbet,  the  life  of  a  guiltless 
man.  I  am  gone.  Hold  I  Bid  the  maiden,  the  scholar's 
daughter,  follow  me  to  the  Tower." 


CHAPTER    IX 

HOW  THE  DESTRUCTIVE   ORGAN    OF   PRINCE  RICHARD 
PROMISES      GOODLY      DEVELOPMENT 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  approached  Adam  as  he  stood 
gazing  on  his  model.  "  Old  man,"  said  the  Prince, 
touching  him  with  the  point  of  his  sheathed  dagger,  "  look 
up  and  answer.  What  converse  hast  thou  held  with  Henry 
of  Windsor,  and  who  commissioned*  thee  to  visit  him  in 
his  confinement  ?  Speak,  and  the  truth  !  for  by  Holy 
Paul,  I  am  one  who  can  detect  a  lie,  and  without  that  door 
stands — the  Tormentor  I  " 

Upon  a  pleasing  and  joyous  dream  broke  these  harsh 
words ;  for  Adam  then  w^  full  of  the  contrivance  by 
which  to  repair  the  defect  of  the  engine ;  and  with  this 
suggestion  was  blent  confusedly  the  thought,  that  he  w?!S 
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now  protected  by  royalty,  that  he  should  have  means  and 
leisure  to  accomplish  his  great  design,  that  he  should  have 
friends  whose  power  could  obtain  its  adoption  by  the  King. 
He  raised  his  eyes,  and  that  young  dark  face  frowned  upon 
him — the  child  menacing  the  sage — ^brute  force  in  a  pigmy 
shape,  having  authority  ol  life  and  death  over  the  giant 
strength  of  genius.  But  these  words,  which  recalled 
Warner  from  his  existence  as  philosopher,  woke  that  of  the 
gentle  but  brave  and  honour£d)le  man  which  he  was,  when 
reduced  to  earth. 

*'  Sir,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  if  I  have  consented  to  hold 
converse  with  the  unhappy,  it  was  not  as  the  tell-tale  and 
the  espier.  I  had  formal  warrant  for  my  visit,  and  I  was 
solicited  to  render  it  by  an  early  friend  and  comrade,  who 
sought  to  be  my  benefactor  in  aiding  with  gold  my  poor 
studies  for  the  king's  people." 

"  Tut  I  "  said  Richard,  impatiently,  and  playing  with 
his  dagger-hilt ;  * '  thy  words,  stealthy  and  evasive,  prove 
thy  guilt  I  Sure  am  I  that  this  iron  traitor,  with  its  intricate 
hollows  and  recesses,  holds  what,  unless  confessed,  will 
give  thee  to  the  hangman  I  Confess  all,  and  thou  art 
spared." 

*'  If,"  said  Adam,  mildly,  "your  Highness — for  though 
I  know  not  your  quality,  I  opine  that  no  one  less  than  royal 
could  so  menace ;  if  your  Highness  imagines  that  I  have 
been  entrusted  by  a  fallen  man,  wrong  me  not  by  supposing 
that  I  could  fear  death  more  than  dishonour  ;  for  certes  I  ' ' 
(continued  Adam,  with  innocent  pedantry),  * '  to  put  the 
case  scholastically,  and  in  the  logic  familiar,  doubtless,  to 
your  Highness,  either  I  have  something  to  confess,  or  I  have 
not — if  I  have " 

' '  Hound  I  ' '  interrupted  the  Prince,  stamping  his  foot, 
"  thinkest  thou  to  banter  me — see  I  "  As  his  foot  shook 
the  floor,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  with  his  arms  bare, 
covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  black  gown  of  serge,  with 
his  features  concealed  by  a  hideous  mask,  stood  ominously 
at  the  aperture. 

The  Prince  motioned  to  the  torturer  (or  tormentor,  as 
he  was  technicaUy  styled,)  to  approach,  which  he  did  noise- 
lessly, till  he  stood,  tall,  grim,  and  lowering,  beside  Adam, 
like  some  silent  and  devouring  monster  by  his  prey. 

' '  Dost  thoii  repent  thy  contumacy  ? — ^A  moment,  and  I 
render  my  questioning  to  another  I  ' ' 

"  Sir,"  said  Adam,  drawing  himself  up,  and  with  so 
sudden  a  change  of  mien,  that  his  loftiness  almost  awed 
even  the  dauntless  Richard — "  Sir,  my  fathers  feared  not 
death  when  they  did  battle  for  the  throne  of  England  ; 
and  why  ? — because  in  their  loyal  valour  they  placed  not 
the  interests  of  a  mortal  man,  but  the  cause  of  imperishable 
Honour  I    And  though  their  son  be  a  poor  scholar,  and 
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wears  not  the  spurs  of  gold — though  his  frame  be  weak 
and  his  hairs  grey,  he  loveth  Honour  also  well  enow  to  look 
without  dread  on  Death  I  ' ' 

Fierce  and  ruthless,  when  irritated  and  opposed,  as  the 
Prince  was,  he  was  still  in  his  first  youth — ambition  had 
here  no  motive  to  harden  him  into  stone.  He  was  natur- 
ally so  brave  himself  that  bravery  could  not  fail  to  win 
from  him  something  of  respect  and  sympathy,  and  he  was 
taken  wholly  by  surprise  in  hearing  the  language  of  a  knight 
and  hero  from  one  whom  he  had  regarded  but  as  the  artful 
imposter  or  the  despicable  intriguer. 

He  changed  countenance  as  Warner  spoke,  and  remained 
a  moment  silent.  Then  as  a  thought  occurred  to  him, 
at  which  his  features  relaxed  into  a  hsdf-smile — he  beckoned 
to  the  tormentor — said  a  word  in  his  ear — and  the  horrible 
intruder  nodded  and  withdrew. 

' '  Master  Warner,"  then  said  the  Prince,  in  his  customary 
sweet  and  gliding  tones — "  it  were  a  pity  that  so  gallant  a 
gentleman  should  be  exposed  to  peril  for  adhesion  to  a 
cause  that  can  never  prosper,  and  that  would  be  fatal  could 
it  prosper,  to  our  common  country.  For  look  you,  this 
Margaret,  who  is  now,  we  believe,  in  London  "  (here  he 
examined  Adam's  countenance,  which  evinced  surprise,) 
* '  this  Margaret,  who  is  seeking  to  rekindle  the  brand  and 
brennen  of  civil  war,  has  already  sold  for  base  gold,  to  the 
enemy  of  the  realm,  to  Louis  XL,  that  very  Calais  which 
your  fathers,  doubtless,  lavished  their  blood  to  annex  to  our 
possessions.  Shame  on  the  lewd  harlot  I  What  woman  so 
bloody  and  so  dissolute  ?  What  man  so  feeble  and  craven 
as  her  Lord?  " 

"  Alas  I  Sir,"  said  Adam — "  I  am  unfitted  for  these  high 
considerations  of  state.  I  live  but  for  my  art,  and  in  it. 
And  now,  behold  how  my  kingdom  is  shaken  and  rent  t  ' ' 
he  pointed  with  so  touching  a  smile,  and  so  simple  a  sadness, 
to  the  broken  engine,  that  Richard  was  moved. 

' '  Thou  lovest  this,  thy  toy  ?  I  can  comprehend  that 
love  for  some  dumb  thing  that  we  have  toiled  for.  Ay  I  ' ' 
continued  the  Prince,  thoughtfully — "ay  I  I  have  noted 
myself  in  life,  that  there  are  objects,  senseless  as  that 
mould  of  iron,  which,  if  we  labour  at  them,  wind  round  our 
hearts  as  if  they  were  flesh  and  blood.  So  some  men  love 
learning,  others  glory,  others  power.  Well,  man,  thou 
lovest  that  mechanical  ?  How  many  years  hast  thou  been 
about  it?" 

' '  From  the  first  to  the  last,  twenty-five  years;  and  it  is 
still  incomplete." 

**  Um  I  "  said  the  Prince,  smiling — "  Master  Warner, 
thou  hast  read  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon — how  the  wise 
King  discovered  the  truth  by  ordering  the  child's  death." 

"It   was   indeed,"    said   Adam,    unsuspectingly — "a 
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most  shrewd  suggestion  of  native  wit  and  clerkly  wisdom." 
"Glad  am  I  thou  appro  vest  it,  Master  Warner,"  said 
Richard.  And  as  he  spoke,  the  tormentor  reappeared  with 
a  smith,  armed  with  the  implements  of  his  trade. 

' '  Good  smith,  break  into  pieces  this  stubborn  iron  ;  bare 
all  its  receptacles ;  leave  not  one  fragment  standing  on  the 
other !  Delenda  est  tua  Carihago,  Master  Warner.  There 
is  Latin  in  answer  to  thy  logic." 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  terror,  the 
rage,  the  despair,  which  seized  upon  the  unhappy  sage 
when  these  words  smote  his  ear,  and  he  saw  the  smith's 
brawny  arms  swing  on  high  the  ponderous  hammer.  He 
fiung  himself  between  the  murderous  stroke  and  his  beloved 
model.  He  embraced  the  grim  iron  tightly.  "  Kill 
me  !  *'    he    exclaimed,    sublimely,    ' '  kill    me  I — ^not    my 

THOUGHT  I  " 

"  Solomon  was  verily  and  indeed  a  wise  king,"  said  the 
Duke,  with  a  low  inward  laugh.  ' '  And  now,  man,  I  have 
thee  I  To  save  thy  infant — ^thine  art's  hideous  infant — 
confess  the  whole  I  ' ' 

It  was  then  that  a  fierce  struggle  evidently  took  place  in 
Adam's  bosom.  It  was,  perhaps — 0  reader  I  thou  whom 
pleasure,  love,  ambition,  hatred,  avarice,  in  thine  and  our 
ordinary  existence,  tempt — tt  was,  perhaps,  to  him  the  one 
arch-temptation  of  a  life.  The  changing  countenance,  the 
heaving  breast,  the  trembling  lip,  the  eyes  that  closed  and 
opened  to  close  again,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  unworthy  weak- 
ness— ^yea,  in  the  whole  physical  man — was  seen  the  crisis 
of  the  moral  struggle.  And  what,  in  truth,  to  him,  an 
Edward  or  a  Henry,  a  Lancaster  or  a  York  ?  Nothing. 
But  still  that  instinct,  that  principle,  that  conscience,  ever 
strongest  in  those  whose  eyes  are  accustomed  to  the  search 
of  truth,  prevailed.  So  he  rose  suddenly  and  quietly,  drew 
himself  apart,  left  his  work  to  the  Destroyer,  and  said — 

' '  Prince,  thou  art  a  boy  I  Let  a  boy's  voice  annihilate 
that  which  should  have  served  all  time.     Strike  I  ' ' 

Richard  motioned — the  hammer  descended — the  engine 
and  its  appurtenances  reeled,  and  crashed — ^the  doors  flew 
open — the  wheels  rattled — the  sparks  flew.  And  Adam 
Warner  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  the  blow  had  broken  his  own 
heart.  Little  heeding  the  insensible  victim  of  his  hard  and 
cunning  policy,  Richard  advanced  to  the  inspection  of  the 
interior  recesses  of  the  machinery.  But  that  which 
promised  Adam's  destruction  saved  him.  The  heavy 
stroke  had  battered  in  the  receptacle  of  the  documents — 
had  buried  them  in  the  layers  of  iron.  The  faithful  Eureka, 
even  amidst  its  injuries  and  wrecks,  preserved  the  secret  of 
its  master. 

The  Prince,  with  impatient  hands,  explored  all  the 
apertures  yet  revealed,  and  after  wasting  many  minutes  in 
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a  fruitless  search,  was  about  to  bid  the  smith  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and 
Lord  Hastings  entered.  His  quick  eye  took  In  the  whole 
scene — he  arrested  the  lifted  arm  of  the  smith,  and  passing 
deliberately  to  Gloucester,  said  with  a  profound  reverence, 
but  a  half -reproachful  smile,  ' '  My  Lord  I  my  Lord  I  your 
highness  is  indeed  severe  upon  my  poor  scholar." 

"  Canst  thou  answer  for  thy  scholar's  loyalty?  "  said 
the  Duke,  gloomily. 

Hastings  drew  the  Prince  aside,  and  said,  in  a  low" tone, 
' '  His  loyalty  I  poor  man,  I  know  not ;  but  his  guileless- 
ness,  surely,  yes.  Look  you,  sweet  Prince,  I  know  the 
Interest  thou  hast  in  keeping  well  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
whom  I,  in  sooth,  have  slight  cause  to  love.  Thou  hast 
trusted  me  with  thy  young  hopes  of  the  Lady  Anne ;  this 
new  Nevile  placed  about  the  King,  and  whose  fortunes 
Warwick  hath  made  his  care,  hath,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
some  love  passages  with  the  scholar's  daughter — the 
daughter  came  to  me  for  the  passport.  Shall  this  Marma- 
duke  Nevile  have  it  to  say  to  his  fair  kinswoman,  with  the 
unforgiving  malice  of  a  lover's  memory,  that  the  princely 
Gloucester  stooped  to  be  the  torturer  of  yon  poor  old  man  ? 
If  there  be  treason  in  the  scholar,  or  yon  battered  craft- 
work,  leave  the  search  to  me." 

The  Duke  raised  his  dark,  penetrating  eyes  to  those  of 
Hastings,  which  did  not  quail.  For  here  world-genius 
encountered  world-genius,  and  art,  art. 

' '  Thine  argument  hath  more  subtlety  and  circumlocu- 
tion than  suit  with  simple  truth,"  said  the  Prince,  smiling. 
"  But  it  is  enough  to  Richard  that  Hastings  wills  protection 
even  to  a  spy  !  *' 

Hastings  kissed  the  Duke's  hand  in  silence,  and  going  to 
the  door,  he  disappeared  a  moment  and  returned  with 
Slbyll.  As  she  entered,  pale  and  trembling,  Adam  rose, 
and  the  girl  with  a  wild  cry  flew  to  his  bosom. 

"  It  is  a  winsome  face,  Hastings,"  said  the  Duke,  drily. 
"  I  pity  Master  Nevile  the  lover,  and  envy  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  the  protector." 

Hastings  laughed,  for  he  was  well  pleased  that  Richard's 
suspicion  took  that  turn. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  *'  I  suppose  Master  Nevile  and  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford's  page  may  enter.  Your  guard  stopped 
them  hitherto.  They  come  for  this  gentleman  from  her 
Highness  the  Queen's  Mother." 

'*  Enter,  Master  Nevile,  and  you,  Sir  Page.  What  is 
your  errand  ?  ' ' 

"  My  Lady,  the  Duchess,"  said  the  Page,  "  has  sent  me 
to  conduct  Master  Warner  to  the  apartments  prepared  for 
him  as  her  special  multiplier  and  alchemist." 

"What  I  '*  said  the  Prince,  who,  unlike  the  irritiable 
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Qarence  made  it  his  policy  to  show  all  decorous  homage  to 
the  Queen's  kin ;  * '  hath  that  iUustrious  lady  taken  this 
gentleman  into  her  service?  Why  announced  you  not. 
Master  Warner,  what  at  once  had  saved  you  from  further 
questioning  ?  Lord  Hastings,  I  thank  you  now  for  your 
intercession." 

Hastings,  in  answer,  pointed  archly  at  Marmaduke,  who 
was  aiding  Sibyll  to  support  her  father.  ' '  Do  you  suspect  me 
still,  Prince  ?  "  he  whispered. 

Tlie  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  Adam,  breaking 
from  Marmaduke  and  Sibyll,  passed  with  tottering  steps  to 
the  shattered  labour  of  his  solitary  life.  He  looked  at  the 
ruin  with  mournful  despondence,  with  quivering  lips. 
"  Have  you  done  with  me?  "  then  he  said,  bowing  his 
head  lowlily,  for  his  pride  was  gone — "  may  we — that  is,  I 
and  this,  my  poor  device,  withdraw  from  your  palace  ?  I 
see  we  are  not  fit  for  Kings  I  ' ' 

"Say  not  so,"  said  the  young  Duke,  gently :  "  we  have 
now  convinced  ourselves  of  our  error,  and  I  crave  thy 
pardon.  Master  Warner,  for  my  harsh  dealings.  As  for 
this,  thy  toy,  the  King's  workmen  shall  set  it  right  for  thee. 

Smith,  call  the  fellows  yonder,  to  help  bear  this  to " 

He  paused,  and  glanced  at  Hastings. 

"  To  my  apartments,"  said  the  Chamberlain.  "  Your 
highness  may  be  sure  that  I  will  there  inspect  it.  Fear 
not.  Master  Warner ;  no  further  harm  shall  chance  to  thy 
contrivance." 

*'  Come  sir,  forgive  me,"  said  the  Duke.  With  gracious 
affability  the  young  Prince  held  out  his  hand,  the  fingers  of 
which  sparkled  with  costly  gems,  to  the  old  man.  Tlie  old 
man  bowed  as  if  his  beard  would  have  swept  the  earth,  but 
he  did  not  touch  the  hand.  He  seemed  still  in  a  state 
between  dream  and  reason,  life  and  death :  he  moved  not, 
spoke  not,  tai  the  men  came  to  bear  the  model ;  and  he, 
then  followed  it,  his  arms  folded  in  his  gown,  till,  on  enter- 
ing the  court,  it  was  borne  in  a  contrary  direction  from  his 
own,  to  the  Chamberlain's  apartment ;  then  wistfully 
pursuing  it  with  his  eyes,  he  uttered  such  a  sigh  as  might 
have  come  from  a  resigned  father  losing  the  last  glimpse  of 
a  beloved  son. 

Richard  hesitated  a  moment,  loth  to  relinquish  his 
research,  and  doubtful  whether  to  follow  the  Eureka  for 
renewed  investigation ;  but,  partly  unwilling  to  com- 
promise his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  Hastings,  should  his 
suspicions  prove  unfounded,  and  partly  indisposed  to  risk 
the  displeasure  of  the  vindictive  Duchess  of  Bedford  by 
further  molestation  of  one  now  under  her  protection,  he 
reluctantly  trusted  all  further  inquiry  to  the  well-known 
loyalty  of  Hastings. 

"  If  Margaret  be  in  London,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
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he  turned  slowly  away, ' '  now  is  the  time  to  seize  and  chain 
the  lioness  I  Ho,  Catesby, — hither  (a  valuable  man  that 
Catesby — a  lawyer's  nurturing  with  a  bloodhound's  nature  I ) 
— Catesby,  while  King  Edward  rides  for  pleasure,  let  thou 
and  I  track  the  scent  of  his  foes.  If  the  she-wolf  of  Anjou 
hath  ventured  hither,  she  hides  in  some  convent  or  monas- 
tery, be  sure.  See  to  our  palfreys,  Catesby  I  Strange," 
(added  the  Prince,  muttering  to  himself,)  ' '  that  I  am  more 
restless  to  guard  the  crown  than  he  who  wears  it  I  Nay,  a 
crown  is  a  goodly  heirloom  in  a  man's  family,  and  a  fair 

sight  to  see  near — and  near — and  near ' ' 

The  Prince  abruptly  paused,  opened  and  shut  his  right 
hand  convulsively,  and  drew  a  long  sigh. 
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BOOK    IV 

INTRIGUE^    OP   THB    COURT    OP   EDWARD    IV 

CHAPTER    I 

MARGARET     OF     ANJOU 

The  day  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  section  of 
this  narrative,  and  about  the  hour  of  noon,  Robert  Huyard 
(still  in  the  reverend  disguise  in  which  he  had  accosted 
Hastings)  bent  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  alleys,  that 
wound  in  dingy  confusion  from  the  Chepe  towards  the  river. 

The  purlieus  of  the  Thames,  in  that  day  of  ineffective 
police,  sheltered  many  who  either  lived  upon  plunder,  or 
sought  abodes  that  proffered,  at  alarm,  the  facility  of  flight. 
Here,  sauntering  in  twos  or  threes,  or  lazily  reclined  by  the 
thresholds  of  plaster  huts,  might  be  seen  that  refuse  popu- 
lation which  is  the  unholy  offspring  of  Civil  War— disbanded 
soldiers  of  either  Rose,  too  inured  to  violence  and  strife  for 
peaceful  employment,  and  ready  for  any  enterprise  by 
which  keen  steel  wins  bright  gold.  At  length,  our  friend 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  small  house,  on  the  very  marge 
of  the  river,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  many  religious 
Orders  then  existing  ;  but  from  its  site  and  aspect,  denoted 
the  poverty  seldom  their  characteristic.  Here  he  knocked  ; 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  lay-brother;  ^a  sign  and  a  smile 
interchanged,  and  the  visitor  was  ushered  into  a  room 
belonging  to  the  superior,  but  given  up  for  the  last  few 
days  to  a  foreign  priest,  to  whom  the  whole  conununity 
appeared  to  consider  the  reverence  of  a  saint  was  due.  And 
yet  this  priest,  who,  seated  alone,  by  a  casement  which 
commanded  a  partial  view  of  the  distant  Tower  of  London, 
received  the  conspirator,  was  clad  in  the  humblest  serge. 
His  face  was  smooth  and  delicate ;  and  the  animation  of 
the  aspect,  the  vehement  impatience  of  the  gesture,  evinced 
little  of  the  holy  calm  that  should  belong  to  those  who  have 
relinquished  the  affairs  of  earth  for  meditation  on  the 
things  of  heaven.  To  this  personage  the  sturdy  Hilyard 
bowed  his  manly  knees  ;  and  casting  himself  at  the  priest's 
feet,  his  eyes,  his  countenance,  changed  from  their  custom- 
ary hardihood  and  recklessness,  into  an  expression  at  once 
of  reverence  and  of  pity. 
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'  *  Wdl,  man — ^well,  friend — good  friend,  tried  and  leal 
friend — speak  I  speak  I  ' '  exclaimed  the  priest,  in  an  accent 
that  plainly  revealed  a  foreign  birt;h  I 

"  Oh  I  gracious  lady  I  all  hope  is  over :  I  come  but  to  bid 
you  fly.  Adam  Warner  was  brought  before  the  usiuT)er ; 
he  escaped,  indeed,  the  torture,  and  was  faithful  to  the 
trust.  But  the  papers — ^the  secret  of  the  rising, — are  in  the 
hands  of  Hastings." 

''How  long,  O  Lord,"  said  Margaret  of  Anjou,  for  she  it 
was,  under  that  reverend  disguise,  "  how  long  wilt  thou 
delay  the  hour  of  triumph  and  revenge  ?  ' ' 

The  Princess,  as  she  spoke,  had  suffered  her  hood  to  fall 
bade,  and  her  pale,  commanding  countenance,  so  well  fitted 
to  express  fiery  and  terrible  emotion,  wore  that  aspect  in 
which  many  a  sentenced  man  had  read  his  doom ;  an 
aspect  the  more  fearful,  inasmuch  as  the  passion  that 
pervaded  it  did  not  distort  the  features,  but  left  them 
locked,  rigid,  and  marble-like  in  beauty,  as  the  head  of  the 
Medusa. 

"  ITie  day  will  dawn  at  last,"  said  Hilyard,  *'  but  the 
judgments  of  Heaven  are  slow.  We  are  favoured,  at  the 
least,  that  our  secret  is  confined  to  a  man  more  merciful 
than  his  tribe."  He  then  related  to  Margaret  his  interview 
with  Hastings,  at  the  house  of  the  Lady  Longueville,  and 
continued  : — ' '  This  morning,  not  an  hour  since,  I  sought 
him,  (for  last  evening  he  did  not  leave  Edward — sl  council 
met  at  the  Tower,)  and  learned  that  he  had  detected  the 
documents  in  the  recesses  of  Warner's  engine.  Knowing 
from  your  Highness  and  your  spies,  that  he  had  been  open 
to  the  gifts  of  Charolois,  I  spoke  to  him  plainly  of  the 
guerdon  that  should  await  his  silence.  *  Friar,'  he 
answered,  '  if  in  this  court  and  this  world  I  have  found  it 
were  a  fool's  virtue  to  be  more  pure  than  others,  and  if  I 
know  that  I  should  but  provoke  the  wrath  of  those  who 
profit  by  Burgundian  gold,  were  I  alone  to  disdain  its 
glitter;  I  have  still  enow  of  my  younger  conscience  left 
me  not  to  make  barter  of  human  flesh.  Did  I  give  these 
papers  to  King  Edward,  the  heads  of  fifty  gallant  men, 
whose  error  is  but  loyalty  to  their  ancient  sovereign,  would 
^ut  the  doomsman.  But,'  he  continued,  *  I  am  yet  true 
to  my  king  and  his  cause ;  I  shall  know  how  to  advise 
Edward  to  the  frustrating  all  your  schemes.  The 
districts  where  you  hoped  a  rising,  will  be  guarded;  the  men 
ye  count  upon  will  be  watched ;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
whose  vigilance  never  sleeps,  has  learned  that  the  Lady 
Margaret  is  in  England,  disguised  as  a  priest.  To-morrow, 
all  the  Religious  Houses  wfll  be  searched ;  if  thou  knowest 
where  siie  lies  concealed,  bid  her  lose  not  an  hour  to  fly.'  " 

"  I  will  NOT  fly  !  "  exclaimed  Margaret ;  "let  Edward, 
if  he  dare,  proclaim  to  my  people  that  their  Queen  is  in  her 
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city  of  London.  Let  him  send  his  hirelings  to  seize  her. 
Not  in  this  dress  shall  she  be  found.  In  robes  of  state»  the 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  shall  they  drag  the  consort  of  their 
King  to  the  prison-house  of  her  palace/' 

"  On  my  knees,  great  Queen,  I  implore  you  to  be  calm  ; 
with  the  loss  of  your  liberty  ends  indeed  all  hope  of  victory, 
all  chance  even  of  struggle.  Think  not  Edward's  fears 
would  leave  to  Margaret  the  life  that  his  disdain  has  spared 
to  yovu*  royal  spouse.  Between  your  prison  and  your 
grave,  but  one  secret  and  bloody  step  I  Be  ruled,  no  time 
to  lose  I  My  trusty  Hugh,  even  now,  waits  with  his  boat 
below.  Relays  of  horses  are  ready,  night  and  day,  to  aid 
you  to  the  coast ;  while  seeking  your  restoration,  I  have 
never  neglected  the  facilities  for  flight.  Pause  not,  O 
gracious  lady ;  let  not  your  son  say — *  My  mother's  passion 
has  lost  me  the  hope  of  my  grandsire's  crown.'  " 

"  My  boy,  my  princely  boy,  my  Edward  I  "  exclaimed 
Margaret,  bursting  into  tears,  all  the  warrior-queen  merged 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  fond  mother.  *'  Ah  I  faithful 
friend  t  he  is  so  gallant  and  so  beautiful  t  Oh,  he  shall 
reward  thee  well  hereafter  I  ' ' 

"May  he  live  to  crush  these  barons,  and  raise  this 
people  I  ' '  said  the  Demagogue  of  Redesdale.  '  *  But  now, 
save  thyself." 

"But  what  I — is  it  not  possible  yet  to  strike 
the  blow  I  rather  let  us  spur  to  the  North — ^rather  let 
us  hasten  the  hour  of  action,  and  raise  the  Red  Rose  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England  I  " 

* '  Ah,  lady,  if  without  warrant  from  your  lord — ^if  without 
foreign  subsidies — if  without  having  yet  ripened  the  time — 
if  without  gold,  without  arms,  and  without  one  great  baron 
on  our  side,  we  forestall  a  rising,  all  that  we  have  gained 
is  lost ;  and  instead  of  war,  you  can  scarcely  provoke  a 
riot.  But  for  this  accursed  alliance  of  Edward's  daughter 
with  the  brother  of  the  icy-hearted  Louis,  our  triumph 
had  been  secure.  The  French  king's  gold  would  have 
manned  a  camp,  bribed  the  discontented  lords,  and  his 
support  have  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  more  leai  Lancas- 
trians. But  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  if  Lord  Warwick  win 
Louis " 

' '  He  win  not  I — ^he  shall  not  I — Louis,  mine  own  kins- 
man I  * '  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  voice  in  which  the  anguish 
pierced  through  the  louder  tone  of  resentment  and  disdain. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not,"  replied  Hilyard, 
soothingly  ;  "  some  chance  may  yet  break  off  these  nuptials, 
and  once  more  give  us  France  as  our  firm  ally.  But  now 
we  must  be  patient.  Already  Edward  is  fast  wearing  away 
the  gloss  of  his  crown — already  the  great  lords  desert  his 
court — already,  in  the  rural  provinces,  peasant  and  franklin 
complain  of  the  exactions  of  his  minions — ^already  the 
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mighty  House  of  Nevfle  frowns  sullen  on  the  throne  it 
built.  Another  year,  and  who .  knows  but  the  Earl  of 
Warwick — the  bfeloved  and  the  fearless— whose  statesman- 
art  alone  hath  severed  from  you  the  arms  and  aid  of  France 
---at  whose  lifted  finger  all  England  would  bristle  with 
armed  men — ^may  ride  by  the  side  of  Margaret  through  the 
gates  of  London  ?  " 

"  Evil-omened  consoler,  never  I  "  exclaimed  the  princess, 
starting  to  her  feet,  with  eyes  that  literally  shot  fire. 
"  Thinkest  thou  that  the  spirit  of  a  queen  lies  in  me  so  low 
and  crushed,  that  I,  the  descendant  of  Charlehiagne,  could 
forgive  the  wrongs  endured  from  Warwick  and  his  father. 
But  thou,  though  wise  and  royal,  art  of  the  Commons  :  thou 
knowest  pot  how  they  feel  through  whose  veins  rolls  the 
blood  of  kings  I  " 

A  dark  and  cold  shade  fell  over  the  bold  face  of  Robin  of 
R^desdale  at  these  words. 

"  Ah,  lady,"  he  said,  with  bitterness,  "  if  no  misfortune 
can  curb  thy  pride,  in  vain  would  we  rebuild  thy  throne. 
It  is  these  Commons,  Margaret  of  Anjou — ^these  English 
Comitions — ^this  Saxon  People,  that  can  alone  secure  to 
thee  the  holding  of  the  realm;  which  the  right  arm  wins. 
And,  beshrew  me,  much  as  I  love  thy  cause — ^much  as  thou 
hast,  with  thy  sorrows  and  thy  princely  beauty,  glamoured 
and  spelled  my  heart  and  my  hand — ay,  so  that  I,  the  son 
of  a  Lollard,  forget  the  wrongs  the  Lollards  sustained  from 
the  House  of  Lancaster — so  that  I,  who  have  seen  the 
glorious  fruitage  of  a  R^ublic,  yet  labour  for  thee,  to  over- 
shadow the  land  with  the  throne  of  one — ^yet^—yet,  lady — 
yet,  if  I  thought  thou  wert  to  be  the  same  Margaret  as  of 
old,  looking  back  to  thy  dead  kings,  and  contemptuous  of 
thy  living  people,  I  would  not  bid  one  mother's  son  lift 
lance  or  bill  on  thy  behalf." 

So  resolutely  did  Robin  of  Redesdale  utter  these  words, 
that  the  Queen's  haughty  eye  fell  abashed  as  he  spoke  ;  and 
her  craft,  or  her  intellect,  which  was  keen  and  prompt 
where  her  passions  did  not  deafen  and  blind  her  judgment, 
instantly  returned  to  her.  Few  women  equalled  this  once 
idol  of  knight  and  minstrel,  in  the  subduing  fascination  that 
she  could  exert  in  her  happier  moments^.  Her  affability 
was  as  gracious  as  her  wrath  was  savage ;  and  with  a  dig- 
nified and  winning  frankness,  she  extended  her  hand  to  her 
ally,  as  she  answered,  in  a  sweet,  humble,  womanly,  and 
almost  penitent  voice — 

"  O,  bravest  and  lealest  of  friends — forgive  thy  wretched 
queen.  Her  troubles  distract  her  brain,  chide  her  not  if 
they  sour  her  speech.  Saints  above  I  will  ye  not  pardon 
Margaret,  if  at  times  her  nature  be  turned  from  the  mother's 
milk  into  streams  of  gall  and  bloody  purpose — ^when  ye  see, 
from  your  homes  serene,  in  what  a  world  of  strife  and  false- 
41— F 
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hood  her  very  womanhood  hath  gn^wti  tinsexed  I  "  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  her  uplifted  eyes  shed  tears  fast  and 
large.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  she  turned  to  Hllyard,  and 
resumed  more  calmly — "  Yes,  thou  art  right — adversity 
hath  taught  me  much.  And  though  adversity  will  too 
often  but  feed,  and  not  starve  our  pride ;  yet  thou— thou 
hast  made  me  know,  that  there  is  more  of  true  nobility  in 
the  blunt  Children  of  the  People,  than  in  many  a  breast 
over  which  flows  a  kingly  robe.  Forgive  me,  and  the 
daughter  of  Charlemagne  shall  yet  be  a  mother  to  the 
Commons,  who  claim  thee  as  their  brother  I  " 

Thoroughly  melted,  Robin  of  Redesdale  bowed  over  the 
hand  held  to  his  lips,  and  his  rough  voice  trembled  as  he 
answered^-though  that  answer  took  but  the  shape  of 
prayer. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Princess,:  smiling,  "  to  make  peace 
lasting  between  us ; — I  conquer  myself-— I  yield  to  thy 
counsels.  Once  more  the  fugitive,  I  abandon  the  city  that 
contains  Henry's  unheeded  prison.  See,  I  am  ready.  Who 
will  know  Margaret  in  this  attire  ?     Lead  on  I  " 

Rejoiced  to  seize  advantage  of  this  altered  and  submis- 
sive mood,  Robin  instantly  took  the  way  through  a  narrow 
passage,  to  a  small  door  coihmunicating  with  the  river. 
There,  Hugh  was  waiting  in  a  small  boat,  moored  to  the 
damp  and  discoloured  stairs. 

'  Robin,  by  a  gesture,  checked  the  man's  impulse  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pretended  priest,  and  bade  him 
put  forth  his  best  speed.  Th^e  Princess  seated  herself  by 
the  helm,  and  the  little  boat  cut  rapidly  through  the  noble 
stream.  Galleys,  gay  dud  gilded,  with  armorial  streamers, 
and  filled  with  nobles  and  gallants,  passed  them,  noi&y  with 
mirth  or  music,  on  theii*  way.  These  the  fallen  sovereign 
heeded  not ;  but,  with  all  her  faults^  the  woman's  heart 
beating  in  her  bosom — she  who,  in  prosperity,  had  so  often 
wrought  ruin,  and  shame,  and  woe  to  her  gentle  lord  ;  she 
who  had  been  reckless  of  her  trust  as  :queen,  and  incurred 
grave — ^but,  let  us  charitably  hope,  unjust — suspicaoo,  of 
her  faith  as  wife,  still  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  gloomy  tower 
that  contained  her  captive  husband,  and  felt  that  she  could 
have  forgotten  awhile  even  the  loss  of  power  if  but  permitted 
to  fall  on  that  plighted  heart,  and  weep  over  the  Past  with 
the  woe-worn  bridegroom  of  her  youth. 
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CHAPTER    II 

XN  WHICH  ARE  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  READER  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  EDWARD  THE  FOURTH  AND  iTHAT  OF  JIlS  COURT,  WITH 
THE  MACHINATIONS  OF  THE  WOODVILLES  AGAINST  THE 
EARL   OF   WARWICK 

Scarcely  lieed  it  be  said  to  those  who  have  looked  with 
some  philosophy  upon  human  life,  that  the  young  existence 
of  Master  Marmaduke  Nevile,  once  fairly  merged  in  the 
Great  Common  Sea,  will  rarely  reappear  before  us  indi- 
vidualized and  distinct.  The  type  of  the  provincial  cadet 
of  the  day,  hastening  Courtwards  to  seek  his  fortune,  he 
becomes  lost  amidst  the  gigantic  characters  and  fervid 
passions  that  alone  stand  forth  in  History.  A^id,  as,  in 
reading  biography, 'we  first  take  interest  in  the  individual 
who  narrates,  but  if  his  career  shall  pass  into  that  broader 
and  more  stirring  life,  in  which  he  mingles  with  men  who 
have  left  a  more  dazzling  memory  than  his  own,  we  find  the 
interest  change  from  the  narrator  to  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded  and  eclipsed, — so,  in  this  record  of  a  time,  we 
scarce  follow  our  young  adventurer  into  the  Court  of  the 
brilliant  Edward,  ere  the  scene  itself  allures  and  separates 
us  from  our  guide ;  his  mission  is,  as  it  were,  well  nigh 
done.  We  leave,  then,  for  a  while,  this  bold,  frank  nature 
—fresh  from  the  health  of  rural  life — gradually  to  improve, 
or  deprave  itself,  in  the  companionship  it  finds.  The 
example  of  the  Lords  Hastings,  Scales,  and  Worcester,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  the  two  younger  Princes  of  York, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  diffused  among  the 
younger  and  gayer  part  of  the  Court  that  growing  taste  for 
letters  which  had  somewhat  slept  during  the  dynasty  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster ;  and  Marmaduke's  mind  became 
aware  that  learning  was  no  longer  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  the  Church,  and  that  Warwick  was  behind  his  age  when 
he  boasted  "  that  the  sword  was  more  familiar  to  him  than 
the  pen."  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  alliance 
with  the  great  Earl  did  not  conduce  to  his  popularity  at 
court ;  and,  even  in  the  King's  presence,  the  courtiers  per- 
mitted themselves  many  taunts  and  jests  of  the  fiery 
Warwick,  which  they  would  have  bitten  out  their  tongues 
ere  they  would  have  ventured  before  the  Earl  himself. 
But,  though  the  Nevile  sufficiently  controlled  his  native 
candournot  to  incur  unprofitable  Quarrel  by  ill-mannered  and 
imseasonable  defence  of  the  Hero-Baron,  when  sneered  at 
or  assailed,  he  had  enough  of  the  soldier  and  the  m^n  in  him 
not  to  be?  tainted  by  the  envy  of  the  time  and  place — not  to 
lose  his  gratitude  to  his  patron,  nor  his  respect  for  the 
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bulwark  of  the  country.  Rather,  it  may  be  said,  that 
Warwick  gained  in  his  estimation  whenever  compared  with 
the  gay  and  silken  personages  who  avenged  themselves  by 
words  for  his  superiority  in  deeds.  Not  only  as  a  soldier, 
but  as  a  statesman,  the  great  and  peculiar  merits  of  the 
Earl  were  visible  in  all  those  measures  which  emanated 
solely  from  himself.  Though  so  indifferently  educated, 
his  busy,  practical  career,  his  affab.le  mixing  with  all  classes, 
and  his  hearty,  nationaJ  sympathies,  made  him  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  interests  of*  his  country  and  the  habits 
of  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  far  more  fitted  to  rule  than 
the  scientific  Worcester  or  the  learned  Scales.  The  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
general  levity  pf  the  Court,  in  speaking  of  this  powerful 
nobleman.  He  never  named  hipi  but  with  respect,  and 
was  pointedly  courteous  to  even  the  huniblest  member  of 
the  Earl's  family.  In  this  he  appeared  to  advantage  by 
the  side  of  Qarence,  whose  weakness  of  disposition  made 
him  take  the  tone  of  the  society  in  which  he  was  thrown, 
and  who,  while  really  loving  Warwick,  often  smiled  at  the 

iests  against  him — not,  indieed,  if  uttered  by  the  Queen  or 
ler  family,  of  whom  he  ill  concealed  his  jealpujsy  and 
hatred. 

The  whole  Court  was  animated  and  pregnant.with  a  spirit 
of  intrigue,  which  the  artful  cunning  of  the  Queen,  the 
astute  policy  of  Jacquetta,  and  the  animosity  of  the  different 
factions  had  fomented,  to  a  degree  quite  unknown  under 
former  reigns.  It  was  a  place  in  which  the  wit  of  young 
men  grew  old  rapidly :  Amidst  stratagem,  and  plot,  and 
ambitious  design,  and  stealthy  overreaching,  the  boyhood 
of  Richard  the  Third  passed  to  its  relentless  manhood  :  such 
is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  that  era  in  civilization  when  a 
martial  aristocracy  first  begins  to  merge  into  a  voluptuous 
court. 

Through  this  moving  arid  shifting  web  of  ambition  and 
intrigue  the  royal  Edward  moved  with  a  careless  grace ; 
simple  himself,  because  his  object  was  won,  and  pleasure  had 
supplanted  ambition.  His  indolent,  joyous  temper,  served 
to  deaden  his  powerful  intellect ;  or,  rather,  his  intellect 
was  now  lost  in  the  sensual  stream  through  which  it  flowed. 
Ever  in  pursuit  of  some  new  face,  his  schemes  and  counter- 
schemes  were  limited  to  cheat  a  husband  or  deceive  a  wife  ; 
and  dexterous  and  successful,  no  doubt,  they  were.  But 
a  vice  always  more  destructive  than  the  love  of  women 
began  also  to  reign  over  him, — ^viz.,  the  intemperance  of 
the  table.  The  fastidious  and  graceful  epicurism  of  thei 
early  Normans,  inclined  to  dainties  but  abl^orring  excess, 
and  regarding  with  astonished  disdain  the  heavy  meals  and 
deep  draughts  of  the  Saxon,  had  long  ceased  to  characterize 
the  offspring  of  that  noblest  of  all  noble  races,     Waryvick, 
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whose  statdy  manliness  was.  d^fguste^f  ^lth  ^yr^aUver 
savoured.of  eileminaciy  or  debauch,  used  to  declar^,  that  he 
would  rather  fight  fifty  iMittlesfor  Edward  ty.  tiian  once 
sup  with  him  1-^  Feasts  were  prolonged  lor  hpurs,  ana  the 
banquets  of  this  King  of  thet  Middle  Ages  al^iost  rese^nbled 
thosfe  ^f  the  later  Roman  emperors.  The  Lord  Monfagu 
did  not  share  iheabstemiousiiess;  of  his  brother  of  W^i^wick. 
He  was/  ne^t  to  Hastings,  tb^  King's  chosienj  and  most 
favourite:  companion.  He  ate  almost  as  mpch  as  the  King, 
and  drank.wery  little  less-  -OiCrf^w  courtiers  opuld  th.e  same 
be  said  I  Over*  the  lavish  profligacy  iand  ^ex^ess  of  thp 
Court,  however,  a  veil*  dazzlii^g  to  lie  young,  an4  high- 
spirited,  was  thrown.  Edward  was  thorougl^y  the  cavalier, 
deeply  imbued  with  the  romance  of  chival^,  an^i  while 
making  the  absolute  woman  his  playthings  always  treated 
the  ideal  woman  as  a.  goddess.  A  refined  gallantry^ — a 
deferehtial'  courtesy,  to  dame  and  demoiselle — united  tl^e 
language  H>f  an  Amadis  with  the  Ucentiou^e^s  ol  a  Gaolor  * 
and  a  far  nxore  alltu*ing  contrast  than  the  Court  ol  Charles  XL 
presented  to  the  grim  Conam.onwealthf  seduced  the  vulgar 
In  that  ol  this  most  brave  and  most  beai^tjful  prince,  when 
compared  with  the  mournful  and  lugubrious  circles  in 
which  Henry  VI.  had  r^ign^d  and  praye<^.  Edward  him- 
self, too,  it  was  so  impossible  to  judge  with  severe  justice, 
that  his  extraordinary  popularity  in  London,  where  he 
was  daily  seen,  was  heyer  diminished  by  his  faults ;  he 
was  so  bold  in  the  field,  yet  so  mild  in  the  chamber ;  when 
his  passions  slept,  he  was  so  thproughly  good-natured  and 
social — so  kind  to  all  about  his  person— sohearty  iand  glad- 
some in  his  talk  and  in  his  vices — so  magnificent  and  so 
generous  withal ;  and,  despite  his  indolence,  his  capacities 
for  business  were  marvellous — and  these  last  commanded 
the  reverence  of  the  ^ood  Londoners ;  he  often  adminis- 
tered justice  himself,  like  the  Caliphs  of  the  East,  and  with 
great  acuteness  and  address.  Like  most  extravagant  men, 
he  had  a  wholesome  touch  of  avarice.  That  contempt  for 
commerce  which  characterizes  a  modern  aristocracy  was 
little  felt  by  the  nobles  of  that  day,  with  the  exception  of 
such  blunt  patricians  as  Lord  Warwick  or  Raoul  de  Fulke. 
The  great  house  of  De  la  Pole,  (Duke  of  Suffolk,)  the  heir 
of  which  maiTied  Edward's  sister,  Elizabeth,  had  been 
founded  by  a  merchant  of  Hull.  Earls  and  archbishops 
scrupled  not  to  derive  revenues  from  what  we  should  now 
esteem  the  literal  resourc^es  of  trade.*     No  house  had  ever 

♦  The  Abbot  of  St,  Albans  {temp,  Henry  III.)  was  a  vendor  of 
Yarmouth  bloaters.  The  Cistercian  Monks  were  wool  merchants; 
and  Macpherson  teUs  Us  <^  a  cpuple  o|  Iceland  bishop  whq  got  a 
licence  from  Henry  VX..  for  ^mtiggling.  (Matthew  Pans,  ^acpher- 
son's  Annals  .  a/  Commerce,  XO.J  As  the  Whig  .^storians 
generally  have  thought  fit  to  consider  the  I^ancastifian  cause  the 
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shewn  itself  on  this  polttt  more  liberal  In  its  policy,  more 
free  front  feudal  prejudices,  than  thaft  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Even  Edward  11.  was  tenacious  of  the  commerce  with 
Genoa,  Mid  ah  intercourse  with  the  merchant  princes  of 
that  repul?lic,  probably  served  to  associate  the  pursuits  of 
commerce  iVith  the  notion  of  rank  and  power.  EldWard  III. 
is  still  called  the  Father  of  English  Commerce  ;  but  Edward 
IV:  carried  the  theories  of  his  ancestors  into  far  more 
extensive  practice,  for  his  own  personal  profit.  Tills  king, 
so  indolent  in  the  palace,  was  literally  the  most  active 
merchant  in  the  mart.  He  traded  largely  in  ships  of  his 
own,  freighted  with  his  owii  goods  ;  and  though,  according 
to  sound  modejni  oeconomics,  this  was  anything  but  an  aid 
to  commerce,  seeing  that  no  private  merchant  could  com^ 
pete  with  a  royal  trader,  who  went  out  and  came  in  duty- 
free, yet  certainly  the  mer«  companions!!^  and  assodation 
in  risk  and  gaih,  and  the  common  conversation  thabitmade 
between  the  affable  monarch  and  the  homeliest  trader, 
served  to  increase  his  popularity,  and  to  couple  it  with 
respect  for  practical  s^ense.  Edward  IV.  was  in  all  this  pre- 
eminently THfi  Man  of  his  Ao^ — ^not  an  inch  behind  it  or 
before  I  And,  in  addition  to  this  happy  position^  he  was 
one  of  those  darlings  of  Nature,  so  affluent  and  blest  in  gifts 

more  **  liberal"  o£  the  two^  because  Henry  IV.  was  the  popular 
choice,  and,  in  fact,  an  elected,  not  an  hereditary  king,  so  it  cannot 
be  too  emphatically  repeated,  th^t  tlie  accession  of  Edward  IV. 
was  the  success  of  two  new' and  two  highly  popular  principles — the 
one,  that  of  church  reform,  the  othet,  that  of  commercial  calculation. 
All  that  immense  section,  almost  a  majority  of  tiui  people,  who 
had  been  persecuted  tfy  the  I<ancast£idn  kings  as  Lollards,  revenged 
on  Henry  the  aggrieyed  rights  of  religious  toleration^  On  the  other 
hand,  though  Henry  IV.,  tirho  was  immeasurably  superior  to  his 
warlike  son  in,  intellect  and  stattesmanship,  had  favoured  the  growing 
commercial  spirit,  it  had  received  nothing  but  injury  under  Henry 
v.,  and  little  better  f;han  contempt  under  Henry  VI.  The  accession 
of  the  Yorkists  was,  then,  on  two  grounds,  a  great  popular  move- 
ment ;  and  it  wks  followed  by  a  tiilrd  advantage  to  the  popular 
cause — viz.,  in  the  determined  desire  b6th  of  Edward  and  Ridiaid 
III.  to  destroy  the  dangerotis  in^uence  of  the  old  feud^  aristocracy. 
To  this  end  Edward  laboured  in  the  creation  of  a  court  noblesse ; 
and  Richard*  with  tht  more  dog^^d  resolutiop  that  belonged  to  him« 
\rent  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  feudal,  power,  in  forbidding  the  nobles 
to  ^ivQ  badges  and  liveries ;  {a)  in  other  words,  to  appropriate 
armies  under  the  name, of  retainers.  Henry  Vn.,  in  short,  did  not 
originate  the  policy  for  which  he  has  monopolized  the  credit ;  he 
did  but  steadily  follow  out  the  theory  of  raising  the  middle  c^ass 
and  humbling  the  .beironial,  which  the  House  of  York  first  put  into 
practice.  ,    . 

(a)  This  also  was  forbidden,  it  is  true,  by  the  edict  of  Edward  IV*, 
as  well  as  by'  his  predecessors  from  the  rei^.  of  Kidiard  11.,  but  no 
king  seems  to  have  had  the  courage  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
before  Richard  III. 
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of  person;  mind^  and  outward  show,  that  it  is  oiUy  at  the 
distance  of  posterity  we  ask  why  men  of  his  own  age 
admired  the  false,  the  licentibus,  and  the  cruei,  where  those 
contemporaries,  over-dazzled^  saw  but  the  heroic  and  the 
joyous,  the  yt^ung,  the  heautiftd, — ^the  affable  to  friend,  and 
the  terrible  to  foe  I 

It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much  on  the  commercial 
tendencies  of  Edward,  because,  at  this  epoch,  they  operated 
greatly,  besides. other  motives  shortly  to  be  made  dear,  in 
favour  of  the  plot  laid  by  the  enemies  of  the  Eari  of  Warwick, 
to  dishonour  that  powerful  mihi^ter,  and  drive  him  from  Uie 
councib  of  the  King. 

One  morning,  Hastings  receivejl  a  summons  to  attend 
Edward^  and  on  entering  the  royal  chamber,  he  found 
already  assembled,  Lord  Rivers,  the  Queen's  father,  Anthony 
Woodville,  and  the  Earl  of  Wortester.  .    *• 

The  King  seemed  thoughtful ;  he  bedconed  Hastings  to 
approach,  and  placed  in  his  hand  a  letter  dated  from  Rouen« 
"  Read  and  judge,  Hastings,"  said  Edward. 

The  letter  was  from  a  gentleman  4n  Warwick's  train.  It 
gave  a  glowing'  account  6f  the  honours  accorded  to  the  Eari 
by  Louis  XL,  greater  thah  those  ever,  before  manifested  to 
a  subjfect,  and  proceeded  thus  : — '*  But  it  is  just  I  should 
apprize  you  thatt  there  be  strange  rumours  as  to  the  mar- 
vellous love  that  King  Louis  shews  my  lord  the  EarL  He 
lodgeth  in  the  next  touse  to  hihi,  and  hath  even  had  an 
opening  made  in  the  partition  wall  between  his  orwn  chamber 
and  the  Eiirlfs.  Men  do  say  that  the  King  visits  him 
nightly,  and  there  be  those  who  think  that  so  much  stealthy 
intercourse  between  an  English  ambassador  and  the  kins» 
man  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.bodietJa  small  pro&t  to  our  Grace 
the  King." 

"I  observe,"  said  Hastings^  glancing  to  the  sui)erscrip- 
tion,  ''that  ih\s  letter  is  addressed  to  my  Lord  Rivers, 
Can  he  avouch  the  fidelity  of  his  correspondrait  ?  ' ' 

"  Surely,  yes,"  answered  Rivers ;  "  it  is  a  gentleman  of 
my  own  blood."  ,    ' 

"  Were  he  not  so  accredited,"  returned  Hastings,  "  I 
should  question  the  truth  of  a  man  who  c^i  thus  consent 
to  play  the  spy  upon  his  lord  and  superior." 

"  The  public  weal  justifies  all  things,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  (who,  though  by  marriage  nearly  connected  to 
Warwidc,  eyed  his  power  with  the  jealous  scorn  which 
the  man  of  book-lore  often  feds  for  one  whose  talent  lies  in 
action,) — * '  so  held  our  masters  in  all  state-craft,  the  Greek 
and  Roman." 

"  Certes,"  said  Sir  Anthony  WoodviUe,  "  it  grieveth  the 
pride  of  an  English  knight,  that  we  should  be  beholden  for 
courtesies  to  the  bom  foe  of  England,  which  I  take  the 
Frenchman  naturally  to  be." 
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'  * '  Ah/'  said  Edward,  smilihgste'rnlyi,  *  *  I  would  rather  Be 
myself,  with  banner  and  trump,  beforei  the  walls  of  Paris, 
than  sending  my  cousiii,  the  Eari,  to  beg  the  French  king's 
brother  to  accept  my  sister  ds  a  bride.  And  what  is  to 
becoiiie  of  my  good  merchant  ships,  if  Burgundy  take 
umbrage  and  close  its  ports  ?  " 

'  *'  Beau  sire,"  said  Hastings,  '*  thou  knowest  how  little 
cause  I  have  to  love  the  Earl  of  Warwick.     We  all  here, 

,save  y6ur  gracious  sdf,  bear  the  memory  of  some  affront 
rendered  to  us  by  his  pride  and  heat  of  mood  ;  but  in  this 
council  I  must  ce^se  to  be  Williatn  de  Hastings;  and  be  all 
and  wholly  the  King's  servant.  I  say  first,  then^  with 
i'ef erence  to  these  noble  peers,  that  Warwidc's  faith  to  the 
House  of  York  is  too  well  proven  to  become  suspected 
because  of  the  courtesies  of  King  Louis — an  artful  craft,  as 
it.  clearly  seems  to  me,  of  the  Wily  Frenchman,  to  weaken 
your  throne,  by  provoking  your  distrust. of  its  great  sup- 
porter. Fall  we  not  into  such  a  snare  1  Moreover,  we 
may  be  sure  that  Warwick  cannot  be  false,  if  he  achieve  the 
object  of  his  ehibassy— viz.,  detach  Louis  from  the  side  of 
Margaret  and  Lancaster,  by  close  alliance  with  Edward  and 
York.  Secondly,  sire,  with  regard  to  that  alliance  which  it 
seems  you  would  repent — I: hold  now,  as  I  have  held  ever, 
that  it  is  a  master-stroke  in  policJy,  and  the  Earl  In  this 
proves  his  sharp  brain  worthy  his  strong  arm ;  for  as  his 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  hath  now  clearly  dis- 
covered that  Margaret  of  Anjou  has  been  of  late  in  London, 
and  that  treasonable  designs  were  meditated,  though  now 
frustrated,  so  we  may  ask  why  the  friends  of  Lancaster 
really  stood  aloof?  why  all  conspiracy  was,  and  is  In  vain  ? — 
Because,  sire,  of  this  very  alliance  with  France  ;  because  the 
gold  and  subsidies  of  Louis  are  not  forthcoming ;  because 
the  Lancastrians  see  that  if  once  Lord  Warwick  win  France 
from  the  Red  Rose,  nothing  short  of  such  a  miracle  as  their 
gaining  Warwick  instead  can  give  a  hope  to;  their  treason. 
Your  Highness  fears  the  anger  of  Burgundy,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  your  trade  with  the  Flemings  ;  but  forgive  me — 
this  is  not  rciasonable.  Biu'gundy  dare  not  offend  England, 
matched,  as 'its  arms  are,  with  France ;  the  Flemings  gain 
more  by  you  than  you  gain  by  the  Flemings,  and  those 
interested  burghers  will  not  suffer  any.  prince's  quarrel  to 
daihage  their  commerce.     Charolois  may  bluster  and  threat, 

*  but  the  storm  will  pass  ;  and  Burgundy  will  be  contented, 
if  England  remain  neutral  in  the  feud  with  France.  All 
these  reasons,  sire,  urge  me  to  support  my  private  foe,  the 
Lord  Warwick,  and  to  pray  you  to  give  no  ear  to  the  dis- 
crediting his  honour  and  his  embassy." 

The  profound  sagacity  of  these  remarks,  the  repute  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  weU-known  grudge  between  him  and 
Warwick,  for  reasons  hereafter. to  be  explained,  produced 
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a  strong  effect  upon  the  intellect  of  Edward,  always 
vigorous,  save  when  clouded  with :  passsion.  But  Rivers, 
whose  malice  to  the  Earl  was  indomitable,  coldly  recom- 
menced. • 

'*  With  submission  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  sire,  whom  we 
know  that  love  sometimes. blinds,  and  whose  allegiaa^e  to 
the  Earl's  fair  sister,  the  Lady  of  Bonville,  perchance  some 
what  moves  him  to  forget  the  day  when  Lord  Warwick *' 

*'  Cease,  my  lord,"  said  Hastings,  white  with  suppressed 
anger :  **  these  references  besecin  not  the  councils  of  grave 
men." 

"  Tut,  Hastings,"  said  Edward,  laughing  merrily-i- 
"  women  mix  themselves  up  in  all  things :  board  or  council, 
bed  or  battle — wherever  there  is  mischief  astir,  there,  be 
sure,  peeps  a  woman's  sly  face  from  her  wimple.  Go  on. 
Rivers." 

"  Your  pardon^  my  Lord  Hastings,"  said;  Rivers — *'  I 
knew  not  my  thrust  went  so  home ;  there  is  another  letter  I 
have  not.  yet  laid  before  the  King."  He  drew  forth  a  scroll 
from  his  bosom,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

*'  Yesterday  the  Earl  feasted  the  King,  and  as^  in  dis^ 
charge  pf  mine  office,  I  carved  for  my  lord,  I  heard  King 
Louis  say—'  Pasque  Dieu,  my  Lord  Warwick  ;  our  couriers 
bring  us  word  that  Count  Charolc^s  declares  he  shall  yet  wed 
the  Lady  Margaret,  and  that  he  laughs  at  your  iambassage. 
What  if  our  brother,  King  Edwai^d,  fall  back  from  the 
treaty  ?.'     '  He  dare.not  I '  said  the  Earl*"  . 

"  Dare  not !  "  exclaimed  Edward,  starting  to  hisieet,  and 
striking  the  table  with  his.denched  hand,  "  Dare  not  I 
Hastings,  hear  you  ttiat  ?  "      :  i  ^ 

Hastings  bowed  his  head,  in  assent.  "  Is  that  all,  Lord 
Rivers? "  '    i  .       . 

"  Ail  I  and  methinks  enou^gh4'^  .         : 

"  Enough,  by  my  halidame  I  "  said  Edward,  laughing 
bitterly ;  ".  he  shall  see  what  a  king  dares,  when  a  subject 
threatens.  Admit  the  Worshipful  the  Deputies  from  our 
City  of  London — Lord  Chamberlain^:  it  is  thine  office — ^they 
await  in  the  ante-room." 

Hastings  gravely  obeyed,  and  in,  crimson  gowns,  with 
purple  hoods  and  gold  chains,  .marshalled  into  the  King's 
presence  a  goodly  deputation  ^rom  the  various  corporate 
companies  of  London. 

These  personages  advanced,  \fithin  a. few  paces] of  the 
dais,  and  there  h^alted  and  knett,  while  their  spokesman 
read,  on  hisJcnees,valaug:petitionv  prayingvthe  King  to  take 
into  his  gracious  consideration  the  state  of  \  the  trade  with 
the  Flemings ;  and,  though  not  absioUitely  venturing  to 
name  or  ip  deprecate  the  me(Jitated  alliance  with  France, 
beseeching  his  graice  to  satisfy  them  as  to  certain  rumours, 
already  very  prejudicial  to  their  commerce,  of  the  possir 
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bUity  of  a  breach  "with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Mer- 
ehant-Klng  listened  with  great  attention  and  affability  to 
this  petition;  and  replied,  shortly,  that  he  thanked  the 
deputation  for  their  zeal  for  the  public  weal — that  a  king 
would  have  enough  to  do  if  he  contravened  every  gossip's 
tale  ;.but  that  it  was  his  firm  purpose  to  protect^  in  aU  ways, 
the  London  traders,  and  to  maintain  the  most  amicable 
understanding  with  the  Dukie  of  Burgundy. 

The  supplicators  then  withdrew  from  the  royal  presence. 

'*  Note  you  how  gracious  the  King  was  to  me  ?  '*  whis- 
pered Master  Heyford  to  one  of  his  brethren  ;  '*  he  looked  at 
tne  while  he  answered." 

.  "  Coxcomb  I  "  muttered  the  confidant,  "  as  if  I  did  not 
catch  his  eye  when  he  said,  *  Ye  are  the  pillars  of  the  public 
weal.'  But  because  Master  Heyford  has  a  handsome  wife, 
he  thinks  he  tosseth  all  London  on  his  own  horns  !  " 

As  the  citizens  were  quitting  the  palace,  Lord  RiVers 
joined  them.  **  You  wfll  thank  me  for  suggesting  this 
deputation,  worthy  sirs,"  said  he,  smiling  significantly; 
*'  you  have  timed  it  well  I  '^-^— and  passing  by  them,  without 
further  coniment,  betook  the  way  to  the  Queen's  chamber. 

Elizabeth  was  playing  with  her  infant  daughter,  tossing 
the  child  in  the  air,  and  laughing  at  its  riotous  laughter. 
The  stern  old  Duchess  of  Bedford,  leaning  over  the  back  of 
the  state-chair,  looked  on  with  all  a  grandmother's  pride, 
and  half -chanted  a  nursery  rhyme.  It  was  a  sight  fair  to 
see  1  Elizabeth  never  seemed  more  lovely :  her  artificial, 
dissimnlating  smUe  Changed  into  hearty,  maternal  iglee ; 
her  smooth  chedc  flushed  with  exercise,  a  stray :  ringlet 
escaping  from  the  stiff  coif  I — And,  alas,  the  moment  the 
two  ladiei  caught  si^t  of  Rivers,  lall  the  charm  was  dis- 
solved— the  child  was  hastily  put  on  the  floor — the  Queen, 
half  ashamed  of  being  natural,  even  before  her  father, 
smoothed  back  the  rebel  lock,  aind'the  Duchess,  breaking 
off  in  the  midst  of  her  grandam  song,  exclaimed,-^ 

"  Well,  well  I— how  thrives  our  polidy  *?  " 

"  The  King,*'  answered  Rivers,  "  i&  in  the  very  rtiood  we 
could  desire.  At  the  words,  *  He  does  not  dare  I '  the 
Plantagenet  sprung  up  in  his  breast ;  and  now,  lest  he  ask 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  letter,  thus  I  destroy  it ; " — rand 
flinging  the  scroll  in  the  bluing  hearth,  he  watched  it 
consume. 

•' Why  this,  sir?  "  said  the  Queen. 

"  Because,  my  Elizabeth,  the  bold  wbr4s  glided  off  into  a 
decent  gloss — '  He  durst  not,*  said  Warwick,  '  because  what 
a  noble  heart  dares  least;  is  to  belie  the  plighted  word,  and  what 
the  kind  heart  shuns  most  is  to  ivrong^  the  confiding  friend/  '^ 

**  It  was  fortunate,'*  said  the  Duchess,  "  that  Edward 
took  heat  at  the  first  words,  nor  stopped^  it  seems,  for  th* 
rest  I:"  -:'.--..  i  .       m    -i  <  .  ■      >■        .    •  ^  -^  ,   — 
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"  I  was  prepared,  Jacquetta  ; — bad  he  askeidb  to  see  the 
rest,  I  should  have  dropped  the  scroll  into  the  brazier,  as 
containing  what  I  would  not  dare  tp  read.  Courage  I 
Edward  has  seen  the  merchants ;  h^  has  flouted  Hastings^- 
who  wduld  gainsay  us.  For  the  irest,  Elizabeth^  be  it  yours 
to  ^eak  of  affronts  paid  by  the  Earl  to  your  Highness ;  be 
it  yours,,  Jacquetta,  to  rouse  Edward'?  pride,  by  dwelling 
on  Warwick's  overwecnuig  powfr.  Be  it  mine,  tq  enlist  his 
interest  on  behalf  of  his  merchandise ;  be  it  Margaret's,  to 
move  his  heart  by  soft  tears  for  the  bold  Charolois  ;  and  'ere 
a  month  be  told,  Warwick  shall  And  his  embassy  a  thriftless 
laughing-stock,  and  no  shade  pass  betweea  the  House  of 
Woodville  and  the  sun  of  England.'! : 

"  I  am  scarce  qmeen,  while  Warwick  is  minister,"  said 
Elizabeth,  vindictively.  "  How  he  taunted  me  tn  the 
garden,  when  we  met  last  J  " 

"  But  hark  you,  daughter  and  lady  liege,  hark  you  1 
Edward  is  not  prepared  lor  the  decisive  s&oke^  I  have 
arranged  with  Anthony,  witose  chivjalrous  follies  fit  i^im  not 
for  fuU  comprehension  of  our  objects,  how  upon  fair  excuse 
the  heir  of  Burgundy's  brother — Xh^  Count  de  la  Roche-^ 
shall  visit  London ;  and  the  Count  once  here,  all  is  ours  1 
Hush  I  take  up  tte  little  one-^Edward  comes !  " 


CHAPTER    HI 

WHBRBIIN  MASTER  NICHOLAS  ALWYN  VISITS  THE  COURT,' AND 
THBRE  LEARNS  ftTATTBH  OP  WHICH,  THE  AGUT^  READER 
WILL  JUDOB  rOR  HIMSELF 

It  wais  a  morning  towards  the  end  of  May,  (some  little 
time  after  Edward's  grackms  reception  of  the  London 
deputies,)  when  Nicholas.  Alwyja,  accompanied  , by  two 
sfervitOFS  armed  to  the  teeth— ^or  they  curled  witl^  them 
goods  ©f  much  value,  and  even  in  the  broad  daylight,  and 
amidst  the  most  irequented  parts  of  t,b«  city,  men  stiU.  con- 
fided little  in  the  security  of  the  law — arrived  at  the  Tower, 
and  was  conducted' to  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 

Elizabeth  and  her  mother  were  engaged  in  animated  but 
whispered  conversation,  when  the  g^ddsmith  entered  ;  and 
there  Was  an  unusual  gaiety  in  the  Queen's  coi^ntenance 
as  she  turned  to  Alwyn  and  bade  him  show  her  his  newest 
gauds. 

Whtte,  with  a  curiosity  and  eagerness  that  seemed  almost 
thMdlike,  Elizabeth  turned  over  rii^s-^  chains,  and  l^rooches, 
scarcdy  listening  to  Alwyn's  comments  on  the.  lustre  of  the 
gems  or  the  quaintness  of  ttoe  .fashipn,  y»eiDurch^^  dis- 
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appeared  for  a  moment,  and  returned  with  Uie  Prfacess 
Margjcret.      ^  <  ^ 

This  younfe  prinicess  had  much  of  the' majestic  beauty  of 
lier  royal  brother,  but,  instead  of  the  frank,  careless  ex- 
pression, so  fiiscinating  in  Edward,  there  was,  in  her  ftill 
and  curved  lip,  and  bright,  large  eye,  something  at  once 
of  haughtiness  and  passion,  which  spoke  a  decision  ^nd 
vivacity  of  character  beyond  her  years. 

''Choose  for  thyself,  sweetheart  and  daughter  mine," 
said  the  Duchess  affectionately  placing  her  hand  on 
Margaret's  luxuriant  hair,  '*  and  let  the  noble  visitor  we 
await  confess  that  our  rose  of  England  outblooms  the  world." 

The  Princess  coloured  with  complaisant  vanity  at  these 
words,  and,  drawing  near  the  Queen,  looked  silently  at  a 
collar  of  pearls  which  Elizabeth  held. 

''  If  I  may  adventure  so  to  say,"  observed  Alwyn,  '*  pearls 
will  mightily  beseem  her  highnesses  youthful  "bloom  I  and 
lo  \  here  be  some  adornments  for  the  bodice  or  partelet,  to 
sort  with  the  collar ;  not,"  added  the  goldsmith,  bowing 
low,  and  looking  down,  **  liot,  perchance,  displeasing  to  her 
highness,  in  that  they  are  wrought  iii  the  ^ise  of  the  fleur 
de  lis- " ,  ' 

An  impatient  gesture  in  the  Queen,  atid  q  sudden  doud 
over  the  fair  brow  of  Margaret,  instantly  betokened  to  the 
shrewd  trader  that  he  had  committed  some  most  unwel- 
come error  in  this  last  allusion  to  the  alliance  with  King 
Louis  of  France,  which,  according  to  rumour,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  weU  nigh  brought  to  a  successful  negotia- 
tion ;  and  to  convince  him  yet  more  of  his  mistake,  the 
Duchess  said  haughtily, — "Good  feUow  be  contented  to 
display  thy  goods,  and  spare  us  thy  oomim^nts.  As  for  thy 
hideous  fleur  de  lis,  an'  thy  master  had  no  better  device 
he  would  not  long  rest  the  King's  jeweller  !  " 

"  I  h^ve  no  heart  for  the  pearls,"  said  Margaret, 
abruptly  ;  *^  they  are  at  best  pale  and  sicklied.  What  hast 
thou  of  bolder  ornament  and  more  dazzling  lustrousness  ?  " 

'  *  These  emeralds,  it  is  said,  were  once  lamong  the  jewels 
of  the  great  House  of  Burgundy,' '  observed  Ndchoias^ 
slowly,  iand  fixing  his  keen  sagacious  look  Jon  the  royal 
purchasers.  '         /  :     , ;  ' 

* '  Of  Burgundy  I  ' '  exclaimed  thfe  Qiicen. 

' '  'It  is  true,' '  said  the  Duchess  of  Bedford;* lookirig  at  the 
ornament  with*care,  and  slightly' colouring— for,  in  fact,  the 
jewels  had  been  a  present  from  Philip  the  Good  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford, '  and  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  wars  had  led, 
somjB  time  since,  first,  to  their  mortgage,  or  rather  pawn^ 
knd  then  to  their  sale.  '   .  -  '> 

The  Prih<iess  passed  her  a(rm  affectionately  round 
Jacquetta's  neck;  ftnd  said,"  If  you  leave  me  ihy  choice  I 
^iH  have  iione  but  these  env^ralds."  .    ^ 
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•    The  t'^^o  elder  ladies  exchanged  looks  and'smaes. 

"Hast    thou    travelled,    young    man?"    asked    the 
Duchess.)  ' 

"  Not  in  foreign  parts,  gracious  lady,  but  I  have  lived 
much  with  those  who  have  been  great  wanderers." 

* '  Ah  I  and  whal  say  they  of  the  ancient  friends  of  mine 
house,  thd  Princes  of  Burgundy  ?  " 
'  *'  Lady,  ^  men  agree  that  a  nobler  pi-ince  and  a  juster 
than  Duke  Philip  never  reigned  over  brave  men  ;  and  those 
who  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  his  rule,  grieve  sorely  to  think 
so  excellent  and  mighty  a  lord  should  have  trouble  brougfit 
to  his  old  age  by  the  turbulence  of  his  son,  the  Count  of 
Charolois." 

Again  M^garet's  fair  brow  lowered,  and  the  Duchess 
hastened  to  answer — '  *  The  disputes  between  princes, 
young  man,  can  never  be  rightly  understood  by  such  as 
thou  and  thy  friends.  The  Count  of  Charolois  is  a  noble 
gentleman ;  and  fire  in  youth  will  break  out.  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  of  England,  was  not  less  puissant  a  king  for 
the  troubles  he  occasioned  to  his  sire  when  prince." 

Alwyn  bit  his  lip,  to  restrain  a  reply  that  might  not  have 
been  well  received ;  and  the  Queen,  putting  aside  the 
emeralds  ^and  a  few  other  trinkets,  said,  smOin^y,  to  the 
Duchess,  "Shall  the  King  pay  for  these,  or  have  thy 
learned  men  yet  discovered  the  Great  Secret  ?  " 

"  Nay,  wicked  child,"  said  the  Duchess,  **  thou  lovest  to 
banter  me  ;  and  truth  to  say,  more  gold  has  been  melted 
in  the  cructble  than  as  yet  promises  ever  to  come  out  of  it ; 
but  my  new  alchemist.  Master  Warner,  seeihs  to  have  gone 
nearer  to  the  result  than  any  I  have  yet  known.  Meanwhile 
the  King's  treasurer  must,  perforce,  supply  the  gear  to  the 
King's  sister." 

The  Queen  wrote  an  order  on  the  offtcer  thus  referred  to, 
who  was  no  other  than  her  own  father.  Lord  Rivers  ;  and 
Alwyn,  putting  up  his  goods,  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
the  Duchess  said,  carelessly,  "  Good  youth,  the  dealings 
of  our  merchants  are  more  with 'Flanders  than  with  France 
--is  it  not  so?  " 

"  Surely,"  said  Alwyn,  "  the  Flemings  are  good  trader* 
and  honest  folk." 

"  It  is  well  known,  I  trust,  in  the  city  of  Lohdon,  that 
this  new  alliance  with  France  is  the  work  of  their  favourite, 
the  Lord  Warwick,"  said  the  Duchess,  scornfully;  "  but 
whatever  theEarl  does  is  right  with  ye  of  the  hood  and  cap, 
even  though  he  were  to  leave  yon  river  without  one  naer* 
chant-mast.'.'  ^ 

"  Whatever  be  our  thoughts,  puissant  lady,"!  said 
Alwvn,  cautiou&ly,  "we  give  them  not  Vfent  tb  thfe  mM<Hing 
with  stateaffairs."  '        "^         ' 

"  Ay,"  persisted  Jaequetta^  "  thine  answer  is  loyal  and 
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discreet.  But  an'  the  Lord  Warwick  ha*  stought  alliance 
with  t|)ie  Count  of  Charolois,  would  tbereiiave  been  brighter 
bonfires  than  ye  will  see  in  Smithfield,  when  ye  hear,  that 
business  with  the  Flemings  is  surrendered  for  fine  words 
from  king  Louis  the  Cuniring?" 

"  We  trust  toQ  much  to  our  King's  love  lor  thecitizens  of 
London  to  fear  that  surrender^  please  your  highness/' 
answered  Alwyn;  "  our  King  himself  is  the  first  oi  our 
merchants,  and  he  hath  given  a  gracious  answer  to  the 
deputation  from  our  city.,' '  ,  . 

"  You  speak  wisely,  sir,"  said  the  Queea;  '*  aad  your 
king  will  yet  defend  you  from  the  plots  of  yoiu?  enemies. 
You  may  retire." 

Alwyn,  glad  to  be  released  from  tjucstionin^  but  little  to 
his  ta§te,  hastened  to  depart.  At  the  gate  of  the  Royal 
lodge  he  gave  his  caskets  to  the  servitors  who  attended  him, 
and  passing  slowly  along  the  court-yard,  tbiissolilb()mzed:^— 

*'  Our  neighbours  the  Scotch,  say,  '  It  is  good  fishiiig  in 
mud^y  waters ; '  bjat  l^e  who  fishes  into  the  secrets  of 
courts  m^^st  bait  with  his  head.  ;  What  mischief  does  that 
crafty  quean--the  proud  Duchessr — devise  ?  .  Um  I  They 
are  thinking  still  to  match  the  young  Princess  with  the  hot 
Count  of  Charolois.  Better  for  trade,  it  is  true,:  to  be  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Flemings ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  a 
loaf.  If  they^play  such  a  tridc  on  the  stioiit  Eaii,  he  is  not 
a  man  to  sit-down  and  do  nothings  More  food  for  the  ravens, 
I  fear — more  brown  bills  and  bright  lanoes  in  the  green 
fields  of  poor. England  I — and  King  Louis  is  an  awful  oarle, 
to  sow  fiax  in  hi^  neighbour's  house  when  the  torches  are 
biirni^g.  -  Um  I  Here  is^  laijr  Marmaduke.  He  looks  brave 
in  his  gay  super-tunic.  Well,  sir,  and  foster-brother,  how 
fare  you  at  Court  ?  " 

'*  ^y  dear  Nicholas,  a  merry  welcome -and  hearty  to 
your  shaip,  thoughtfid  face.  Ah,  man  I  we  shall  have  a 
gay  time  for  you  vendors  of  gewgaws.  Haere  are  to  be 
revdsapd  jousts — ^revels  in  thp  Tower,  and  jousts  in  Smith- 
fielij.    We  gentles  ^re  hard  rat  practice  in  the  Tilt-yard." 

' '  Sham  battles  are  better  than  real  ones,  Master'  Nevile, 
But  w}iat  is  in  the  wind  ?  " 

* '  A  sail,  Nicholas  1  a  sail,  bound  to  En^and  I  Know 
that  the  Count  of  Charolois  has  permitted  Sir  Anthony 
Count  de  la  Roche,  his  bastard  brother,  to  come  over  to 
London>  to  cross  lances  with  our  own, Sir  Anthony  Lord 
Scales.  It  is  an  old  challenge,  and  ri^t  royally  will  the 
encounter  be  held." 

"  Um  I  "  muttered  Alwyn — "  this  bastard,  then,  is  the 
carrier  pigepn.  And,"  said  he,  2doud,-T*-**  is  it  Only  to 
excbaiJge  h^d  blows  that  Sir  Anthony  of  Burgundy  comes 
over  to  confer  with  Sir  Anthony  of  Englami  ?  Js  there  na 
C9urt  rumour  of  >  oth^  matters  between,  them  ?  " 
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**  Nay.  What  else?  Plague  on  you  craftsmen.  Ye 
cannot  even  comprehend  the  pleasure  and  pastime  two 
knights  take  in  the  storm  of  the  lists  I  " 

"  I  hqmbly  avow  it.  Master  Nevije.  But  it  s;^meth, 
indeed^  strange  to  me  that  the  Count  of  Charolois  should 
take  this  very  moment  to  send  envoys  of  courtesy,  when  so 
sharp  a  slight  has  been  put  on  his  pride,  and  so  d^gerous 
a  blow  struck  at  his  interests,  as  the  alliance  between  the 
French  Prince  and  the  Lady  Margaret.  Bold  Charles  has 
some  cunning,  I  trow,  which  your  kinsman  of  Warwick  is  not 
here  to  detect." 

"  Tush,  man  I  Trade,  I  see,  teaches  ye  all  so  to  cheat 
and  overreach,  that  ,ye  suppose  a  kmght's  burgonet  is  as 
fuU  of  tricks  and  traps  as  a  citizen's  flat-cap.  Wouldj» 
though,  that  my  kinsman  of  Warwick  were  here,"  added 
Marmaduke^  in  a  low  whisper,  * '  for  the  women  and  the 
courtiers  are  doing  their  best  to  belie  him." 

"Keep  thyself  clear  of  them  all,  Marmaduke,"  said 
Alwyn ;  * '  for^  by  the  .Lord,  I  see  that  the  evil  days  arq 
coming  once  morey  fast  and  dark,  and  men  like  tjiee  will 
again  have  to  choose  between  friend  and  friend,  kinsman 
and  king.  For  my  part,  I  say  nothing ;  for  I  love  not 
fighting,  unless  conjpelled  to  it.  .  But  if  ever  I  do  fight,  it 
wfil  not  be  by  thy  side,  under  Warwick's  broad  flag." 

' '  Eh,  man  ?  ' '  interrupted  the  Nevile. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  continujBd  Nijcholas,  shaking  his  head.  "  I 
admire  the  great  Earl,  and  were  I  lord  or  gentle,  the  great 
Earl  should  be  my  chief.  But.  leach,  to  his  order ;  and  the 
trader's  tree  grows  not  out  of  a  baron's  walking-staff.  King 
Edward  may  be  a  stern  ruler,  but  he  is  a  friend  to  the 
goldsmiths,  and  has  just  confirmed  our  charter.  Let  every 
man  praise  the  bridge  h&  goes  over,  as  the  saw  saith.  Truce 
to  this  talk.  Master  Nevile.  I  hear  that  your  young 
hostess — ehem — ^Mistress  Sibyll,  is  greatly  marvelled  at 
among  the  cotirt  gallant^ — is  it  so  ?  " 

Marmaduke's  frank  face  grew  gloomy.  '*  Alas,  dear 
foster-brother,"  he  said,  dropping  the  somewhat  affected 
tone  in  which  he  had  before  spoken, — ' '  I  must  confess,  to  my 
shame,  that  I  cannot  yet  get  the  damsel  out  of  my  thoughts, 
which  is  what!  consider  it  a  point  of  manhood  and  spirit 
to  achieve." 

"How  so?"' 

' '  Because,  when  a  maiden  chooseth  steadily  to  say  nay 
to  your  wooing — to  f oUow  her  heels,  and  whine  and  beg,  is 
a  oo^s  duty,  not  a  man's." 

''What  I  **  exclaimed  Alwyn,  in  a  voice  of  great  eager- 
ness— "  mean  you  to  say  that  y<!>u  have  wooed  Sibyll 
Warner  as  your  wife  7  '»        '  • 

"VerUy,  y^s  I  V  ^  ..;    .  -  ..  <,      ■  ^ 

•'And  faUed?^'      :  ...  r 
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'  *' And  faUed." 

'    "  Poor  Marmaduke  !  "   , 

"There  is  no  'poor'  in  the  matter,  Nick  Alwyn/v 
returned  Marmaduke,  sturdily  ;  *'  if  a  girl  likes  me,  wdl ; — 
if  not,  there  are  too  many  others  in  the  wide  woHd,  for  a 
young  fellow  to  break  his  heart  about  one.  Yet,"  he 
added,  after  a  short  pause,  and  with  a  sigh,—'*  yet,  if  thcfu 
hast  not  seen  her  since  she  came  to  the  court,  thou  wilt  find 
her  wondrously  changed." 

"  More's  the  pity  I  "  said  Alwyn,  reciprocating  his 
friend's   sigh. 

"  I  mean  that  she  seems  all  the  comelier  for  the  Court 
air.  And  beshrew  me,  I  think  the  Lord  Hastings,  with  his 
dulcet  flatteries,  hath  made  it  a  sort  of  frenzy  for  all  the 
gallants  to  flock  round  her." 

"I  should  like  to  see  Master  Warner  again,"  said 
Alwyn; — "  where  lodges  he  ?  " 

*  *  Yonder — by  the  little  postern,  on  the  third  flight  of  the 
turret  that  flanks  the  corridor,*  next  to  Friar  Bungey,  the 
magician ;  but  it  is  broad  daylight,  and  therefore  not  so 
dangerohs — ^not  but  thou  mayest  as  well  patter  an  Ave 
in  going  upstairs." 

'"Farewell,  Master  Nevile,"  s!aid  Alwyn,  smiling;  "  I 
will  seek  the  mechanician,  and  if  I  find  there  Mistress  Sibyll, 
what  shall  I  say  from  thee  ?  " 

"  That  young  bachelors  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  will 
never  want  fair  feres,"  answered  the  Nevile,  debonnairly 
smoothing  his  lawn  partelet. 


CHAPTER    IV 

EXHIBITING  THE  BENEFITS  WHICH  ROYAL  PATRONAGE 
CONFERS  ON  GENIUS.  ALSO  THE  EARI/iT  LOVES  OF  THE 
LORD  HASTINGS  ;  WITH  OTHER  MATTERS  EDIFYING  AND 
DELECTABLE 

The  furnace  was  still  at  work,  the  flame  glowed,,  the 
bellows  heaved,  but  these  were  no  longer  ministering  to  the 
service  of  a  mighty  and  practical  invention.  The  Mathe- 
matician— the  PhUosopher — ^had  descended  to  the  Alche- 
mist. The  nature  of  the  time  had  conquered  the  nature  of 
a  GENIUS  meant  to  subdue  time.  Those  studies  that  had 
gone  so  far  to  forestall  the  master-triumph  of  far  later  ages 
^ere  exchanged  for  occupations  that  played  with  the  toys 
of  infant  wisdom.     O  I  true  Tartarus  of  Genius— when  its 

*  This  description  refers  to  that  part  of  the  Tbwer  called  the 
King's  or  Queen's  lA>^ge,  and  long  since  destroyed* 
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energies  are  misapplied,  when  the  labour  but  rolls  the  stone 
up  Uie  mountain,  but  pours  water  upon  water,  through 
the  sieve  I  • 

Thei^  is  a  sanguineness  in  men  of  great  intellect^  which 
often  leads  them^nto  follies  avoided  by  the  dull.  When 
Adam  Warner  saw  the  ruin  of  his  contrivance ;  when  he 
felt  that  time,  and  toil,  and  money  were  necessary  to  its 
restoration  ;  and  when  the  gold  he  lacked  was  placed  before 
him  as  a  reward  for  alchemical  labours — ^he  at  first  turned 
to  alchemy,  as  he  would  have  turned  to  the  plough — as  he 
had  turned  to  conspiracy — simply  as  a  nueans  to  his  darling 
end.  But  by  rapid  degrees,  the  fascination  which  all  the 
elder  sages  experienced  in  The  Grand  Secret,  exercised  its 
witchery  over  his  mind.  If  Roger  Bacon,  though  catching 
the  notion  of  the  steam-engine,  devoted  himself  to  the 
philosopher's  stone — ^if  even  in  so  much  more  enlightened 
an  age,  Newton  had  wasted  some  precious  hours  in  the 
transmutation  of  metaQs,  it  was  natural  that  the  solitary 
sage  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  should  grow,  for  a  while  at 
least,  wedded  to  a  pursuit  which  promised  results  so  august. 
And  the  worst  of  alchemy  is,  that  it  always  allures  on  its 
victims  :  one  gets  so  near,  and  so  near  the  object— it  seems 
that  so  small  an  addition  will  complete  the  sum  I  So  there 
be  was — this  great  practical  genius,  hard  at  work  on  turning 
copper  into  gold  1 

"Well,  Master  Warner,"  said  the  young  goldsmith, 
entering  the  student's  chamber — ' '  methinks  you  scarcely 
remember  your  friend  and  visitor,  Nicholas  Alwyn  ?  " 

'  *  Remember,  oh,  certes  1  doubtless  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present  when  they  proposed  to  put  me  to  the  brake* — 
please  to  stand  a  little  on  this  side — ^what  is  your  will  ?  '  * 

*  *  I  am  not  a  gentleman,  and  I  should  have  been  loth  to 
stand  idly  by  when  the  torture  was  talked  of,  for  a  free-born 
En^ishman,  let  alone  a  scholar.  And  where  is  your  fair 
daughter.  Master  Warner?  I  suppose  you  sec^  but  little 
of  her  now  she  is  the  great  dame's  waiting-damsel?  " 

* '  And  why  so.  Master  AlWyn  ?  * '  asked  a  charming 
voice  ;  and  Alwyn,'  lor  the  first  time  perceived  the  young 
form  of  Sibyll,  by  the  embrasure  of  a  window^  froni>which 
might  be  seen  in  the  court  below^  a  gay  group.of  lords  ^nd 
courtiers,  with  the  plain,  dark  dress  of  Hastings,. contrast- 
ing their  gaudy  surcoats,  glittering  with  cloth  of  gold. 
Alwyn' s  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth  ;  all  he  had  to  say  was 
Xor^tten  in  a  certain  bashfiil  and  indescribable,  emotion. 

The  alchemist  had  returned  to  his  furnace,  and  the  yoimg 
man  and  the  giii  w^e  as  much  alone  as  if  Adam  Warner  had 
been  in  heaven. 

*'  And  why  should  the  dau^ter  forsake  the  sire  more 

*  Brake,  the  old  word  lor  rack. 
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in  a  court  where  love  is  rare,  than  in  the  humbler  home^ 
where  they  may  need  each  other  less  ?  " 

*'  I  thank  thee  for  the  rebuke,  mistress,"  said  Alwyn, 
delighted  with  lier  speech  ;  '  *  for  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  see  thy  heart  spoiled  by  the  vanities  that  km  most 
natures."  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  they 
seemed  to  him  overbold  and  presuming ;  for  his  eye  now 
took  in  the  great  change  of  which  Marmaduke  had  spoken. 
Sibyll'45  dress  beseemed  the  new  rank  which  jshe  held: 
the  corset,  fringed  with  gold,  and  made  of  the  finest  threa4# 
shewed  the  exquisite  contour  of  the  throat  and  neck,  whose 
ivory  it  cohce^edi  The  kirtle  of  rich  blue  became  the  fair 
complexion  and  dark  chesnut  hair  ;  and  over  all  she  worQ 
that  most  graceful  robe  called  the  sasquenice,  of  which  the 
old  French  poet  -sang: — 

**  Car  nulle  robe  n'est  si  belle, 
A  dame  ne  a  demoiselle.*' 

This  garment,  worn  over  the  rest  of  the  dress,  had 
perhaps  a  classical  origin,  and  with  slight  variations,  may 
be  seen  on  the  Etruscan  vases  ;  it  was  long  and  loose-— of 
the  whitest  and  finest  Hnen — ^with  hanging  sleeves,  and 
open  at  the  sides.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  dress  that  had 
embellished  the  young  maiden's  form  and  aspect — it  was 
rather  an  indefinable  alteration  in  the  expression  and  the 
bearing.  She  looked  as  if  born  to  the  air  of  courts ;  still 
modest,  indeed,  and  simple — ^but  with  a  consciousness  of 
dignity,  and  almost  of  power ;  and  in  fact  the  Woman  had 
been  taught  the  power  that  Womanhood .  possesses.  She 
had  been  admired,  followed,  flattered ;  she  had  learned 
the  Authority  of  Beanty.  Her  accomplishments,  uncom- 
mon in  that  age  among  her  sex,  had  aided  her  charm  of 
person  t  her  natural  pride,  which,  though  hitherto  latent, 
was  high  and  ardent,  fed.  her  heart. with  sweet  hopes — a 
bright  cdreer  seemed  to  extend  before  her  ;  and,  at  peace 
as  to  her  father's  safety — ^relieved  from  the  drudging  cares 
of  poverty— her  fancy  was  free  to  follo\y  the  phantawns  of 
sanguine  youth  through  the  airy  land  of  dreams.  And 
therefore  it  was  that  the  maid. was  changed  1 

At  the  sight  of  the  delicate  beauty — the  self-possessed 
expression — the  courtly  dress — the  noble  air  of  Sibyll— r 
Nicholas  Alwyn  recoiled,  and  turned  pale — ^he  no  longer 
marvelled  at  her  rejection  of  Marmaduke,  aijd  he  started 
at  the  remembranoe  of  the  bold  thou^^ts,  when  reoaUing 
her  poor  and  friendless,  he  .had  dared  himself  to  indulge. 
The  girl  smiled  at  the  young  man's  confusion.  ,      , 

"  It  is  not  prosperity  that  spoils  the  heart,"  she  saidi 
touchiiigly, ' '  unless  it  b&mieanv'  indeed;  Thou.rememberest, 
Master  Alwyn,  that  when  God  tried  his  saint,  it  was  by 
adversity  and  affilction."-      .        :    -      . 
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"  May  thy  trial  in  these  last  Jbe  aver,"  ajjswered  Alwyo  5 
"  but  the  humMe  must  console  their  state  by  thlnltiing  that 
the  great  have  their  trials  too  ;  and;  as  our  homely  adage 
hath  it,  '  That  is  not  always  good  in  the  maw  which  is 
sweet  in  the  mouth.'  Thou  seest  much  of  my  gentle 
foster-brother,  Mistress  Sibyll  ?  "   - 

' '  But  in  the  court  dances,  Master  Alwyn ; '  for  most  of 
the  hours  in  which  my  lady  Duchess  needs  me  not  are  spent 
here.  Oh,  my  f^thi^r  hopes  great  things  I  and  now  at  last 
fame  dawns  upon  him." 

' '  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  mistress  ;  and  so^  having  paid  ye 
both  my  homage,  I  take  my  leave,  praying  that  I  may  visit 
you  from  time  to  time,  if  it  be  only  to  consult  this  worshipful 
Master,  touching  certain  improvements  in  the  Horologe,  in 
which  his  mathematics  <;an  doubtless  instruct  me-r^Fare- 
well.  I  have  some  jewels  to  shew  to  the  Lady  of  Bon- 
ville." 

"  The  Lady  of  Bpnville  I  "  repeated  Sibyll,  changing 
colour;  "she  is  a  dame  of  notable  lovelin^s." 

**  So  men  say — and  mated  to  a  foolish  lord  ;  but  scandal, 
which  spares  few,  breathes  not  on  her — ^rare  praise  for  a 
court  dame.  Few  houses  can  have  the  boast  of  Lord 
Warwick's—'  that  all  the  men  are  without  fear,  and  all  the 
women  without  stain.*  " 

"  It  is  said,",  observed  Sibyll,  looking  down,  "  that  my 
Lord  Hastings  once  much  affectioned  the  Lady  Bonville. 
Hast  thou  heard  such  gossip  ?  " 

"  Surely,  yes:' 1a  the  city  we  hear  all  the  tales  of  the 
Comrt;  for  many  a  courtier,  following  King  Edward's 
exemplar,  dines  with  the  citizen  to-day,  that  he  may  borrow 
gold  from  the  citizen  to-morrow.  Surdy ,  yes  ;  and  hence, 
they  say,  the  small  love  the  wise  Hastings  bears  to  the  stout 
EarL" 

* '  How  runs  the  tale  ?    Be  seated,  Master  Alwyn.' ' 

"  Maary,  tiius,  when  William  Hastings  was  but  ascjuire, 
and  much  favoured  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  Lady  Katherine  Nevile,  sister,  to  the  Eaii  of 
Warwick  ;  and  in  beauty  and  in  dower,  as  in  birth,  a  mate 
for  a  king's  son."  , 

"And,  doubtless,'  the  Lady  Katherine  returned  bis 
love?"  . 

"  So  it  is  said,  maiden ;  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  her 
father,  and  Lord  Warwick,  her  brother,  diseov^ered  the 
secret,  and  swore  that  no  New  Man  (the  stout:  Earl's 
favourite  word  of  contempt)  though  he  wecemiKle  a  duke, 
should  give  to  sai  upstart  posterity  tbe  quarterlngs  of 
Montagu  and;  Nevile.  Marry,  Mistres^Sibyll,  there  is  a 
north  country  and  pithy  proverb,  'Happy  is  the*  man 
whose  father  went  to  the  devil.' .  Had  some  old  'Hastings 
been  a  robber  and  extortioner,  and  left  to  brave  WiUiam 
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the  heirship  of  his  wickedness  in  lordships  and  lands,  Lord 
Warwick  had  not  called  him  *a  new  n»aw.'  Master 
Hastings  Was  dragged,'  like  a  serf's  ^n,  before  the  Earl  on 
his  dais ;  and  be  sure  he  was  rated  soundly,  for  his  bold 
blood  was  up,  and  he  defied  the  Earl,  as  a  gentleman  bom, 
to  single  battle.  Then  the  Earl's  followers  would  have 
fallen  on  him  ;  and  in  those  days,  under  King  Hefnry,  he 
who  bearded  a  baron  in  his  hall  must  have  a  troop  at  his 
back,  or  was  like  to  have  a  rope  round  his  neck  ;  but  the 
Earl  (for  the  lion  is  not  as  fierce  as  they  paint  him,)  came 
down  from  his  dais,  and  said,  '  Man,  I  like  thy  spirit,  and  I 
myself  will  dub  thee  knight,  that  I  nlay  pick  up  thy  glove 
and  give  thee  battle.'  " 

"  And  they  fought?     Brave  Hastings  I  '^ 

"  No.  For,  whether  the  Duke  of  York  forbade  it,  or 
-whether  the  Lady  Katherine  would  not  hear  of  such  strife 
between  fere  and  frere,  I  know  not ;  but  Duke  Richard  sent 
Hastings  to  Ireland,  and  ^  month  after,  the  Lady  Katherine 
married  Lord  Bonville's  son  and  heir — so,  at  least,  tell  the 
gossips  and  sing  the  baUad-mongers.  Men  add,  that  Lord 
Hastings  still  loves  the  dame,  though,  certes,  he  knows  how 
to  console  himself." 

^  ^  Loves  her  I  Nay,  nay, — I  trow  not,'  *  answered  Sibyll, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  curl  of  her  dewy  lip. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  gently,  and  Lord  Has- 
tings himself  entered.  He  came  in  with  the  familiarity 
of  one  accustomed  to  the  place. 

"And  how  fares  the  grand  secret^  Master  Warner? — 
Sweet  mistress  I  thou  seemest  lovelier  to  me  in  this  dark 
chamber  than  outshining  all  in  the  galliard.  Ha  I  Master 
Alwyn,  I  owe  thee  many  thanks  for  making  me  know  first 
the  rare  arts  of  this  fair  emblazoner.  Move  me  yon  stool, 
good  Alwyn." 

As  the  goldsmith  obeyed,  he  glanced  from  Hastings  to 
the  blushing  face  and  heaving  bosom  of  Sibyll,  and  a  deep 
and  exquisite  pang  shot  through  his  heart.  It  was  not 
jealousy  alone  ;'  it  was  anxiety,  compassion,  terror.  The 
powerful  Hastings — ^the  ambitious  lord^ — ^the  accomplished 
libertine — ^what  a  fate  for  poor  Sibyll,  if  for  such  a  man  the 
cheek  blushed,  and  the  bosom  Tieaved  I 

"  Well,  Master  Warner,"  resumed  Hastings,  "  thou  art 
still  silent  as  to  thy  progress^' ' 

The  philosopher  uttered  an  impatient  groan. 

' '  Ah,  I  comprehend.  The  gold-maker  must  not  speak 
of  his  c^aft  l>efore  the  goldsmith.  Good  Alwyn,  thou 
may  est  retire*^   All  arts  have  their  mysteries*" 

Alwyn,  with  asombre  brow,  moved  to  the  door. 

"  In  soothi"  he  said,  "I  have  over-tanked,  good  my 
lord.  The  Lady  BonvUle  will  chide  me^;  for  she  is  of  ho 
patient  temper/?  f:  » 
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"Bridle  thy  tbngue,  artizan,  and '  begohfe !  *  *  said 
Hastings,  with  unusual  haughtiness  and  petulance. 

"  I  stung  him  there,"  muttered  Al\vyn,  as  he  withdrew 
— ' '  Oh,  fool  that  I  was  to — nay,  I  thought  it  riever,  I  did  but 
dream  it.  What^  bonder  we  traders  hate  these  silken  lords. 
They  reap,  we  sow — ^they  trifle,  we  toil — they  steal  with 
soft  words  into  the  hearts  which — Oh !  Marm'aduke,  thou 
art  right — bright  I — Stout  men  sit  not  down  to  weep  beneath 
the  willow.  But  she — the  poor  maiden  ! — she  looked  so 
haughty  and  so  happy.  This  is  early  May  ;  will  she  w^ear 
that  look  when  the  autumn  leaves  are  strewn  ?^* ' 


CHAPTER    V 

THE  WOODVILL^  INTRIGUE  PROSPERS — ^MONTAGU  CONFERS 
WITH  HASTINGS — ^VISITS  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OP  YORK,  AND 
IS  MET  ON  THE  ROAD  BY  A  STRANGE  PERSONAGE 

And  now  the  one  topic  at  the  Court  of  King  Edward  IV. 
was  the  expected  arrival  of  Anthony  of  Burgundy,  Count  de 
la  Roche,  bastard  Jbrother  of  Charolois,  afterwards,  as  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  so  famous  as  Charles  the  Bold.  Few,  indeed^ 
out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's 
confidants,  regarded  the  visit  of  this  illustrious  foreigner  as 
connected  with  any  object  beyond  the  avowed  one  of 
chivalrous  encounter  with  Anthony  Woodvttle,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  challenge  given  by  the  latter  two  years  before,  at 
the  time  of  the  queen's' cqronation.  The  origin  of  this 
challenge, ,  Anthony  Woodville  Lord  Scales  has  himself 
explained  in  a,  letter  to  the  bastard,  still  extant,  and  of 
which  an  extract  may  be  seen  in  the  popular  and  delightful 
biographies  of  Miss  Strickland.* 

"    dnesday  before  Easter  Day, 
aking  to  his  royal  sister,  ' '  on 
tie  court  gathered  round  him, 
band  of- gold,. adorned  with 
s  S*  S.,  (souvenance  or  remem- 
vas  suspended  an  enamelled 
me  of  the  ladies  said  that  '  I 
:  the  times,'  ' '     This  step  was 
a,  bound  with  a. gold  thread, 
placed  in  his  cap  ;  and  having; obtained  ttie,king's  permis- 
sion to  bring  the  adventure  of  the  flower  of  souvenance  to  a 
conclusiony  the  gallant  Ant'hppy  forwarded  thieartiides  and 
the  enameUed  fiower  to  the  bastard  of  Burgundy,  beseeching 
him  to  touch  tb^e  latter  with  his  knightly  hand,  ini  token  of 
. .     «        ♦  Queem  ofEngltmd,  vol.  iii.  p.  880. 
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his  accepting  the  challenge.  The  Count  .de  la  Rodie  did  so» 
but  was  not  sent  by  his  brother  amongst  the  knights  whom 
Charolois  despatched  to  Engird,  and:  the  combat  had 
been  suspended  to  the  present  time.  '  ! 

But  now  the  intrigiiing  Rivers  aod  his  duchess  ^adly 
availed  themselves  of  so  fair  .9  pretext  for  introducing  to 
Edward  the  able  brother  of  Warwick's  enemy,  and  the 
French  prince's  rival,  Charles  of  Burgundy  5  and  Anthony 
Woodville,  too  gentle  and  knightly  a  person  to  have  abetted 
their  cunning  projects  in  any  mode  l^s  chivalrous^  wil- 
lingly consented  to  revive  a  challenge  in  honour  of  the 
ladies  of  England. 

The  only  one  amongst  the  courtiers  who  seemed  dis- 
satisfied with  the  meditated  visit  of  the  doughty 
Burgundian  champion  was  the  Lord  Montagu.  This  pene- 
trating and  experienced  personage  was  not  to  be  duped  by 
an  affectation  of  that  chivalry  which,  however  natural  at 
the  court  of  Edward  in.,  was  no  longer  in  miison  with  the 
more  intriguhig  and  ambitious  times  over  which  presided  the 
luxurious  husband  of  Elizabeth  Woodvfllc.  He  nad  noticed 
of  late,  with  suspicion,  that  Edward  had  held  several 
councils  with  the  anti-Nevile  faction,  ,from  which  he 
himself  was  excluded.  The  King,  who  heretofore  had 
delighted  in  his  companionship,  had  shewn  him  marks  of 
coldness  and  estrangement,  and  there  was  an  exulting 
malice  in  the  looks  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  which 
augured  some  approaching  triumph  over  the  great  family 
which  the  Woodvilles  so  openly  laboured  to  supplant.  One 
day,  as  Mannaduke  was  loitering  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Tower,  laughing  and  jesting  with  his  friends, — Lord  Mon- 
tagu,  issuing  from  the  King's  closet,  passed  him  with  a 
hurried  step  and  a  thoughtful  brow.  This  haughty  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  so  far  attended  lo  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  latter,  that  he  had  with  some  courtesy 
excused  himself  to  Marmaduke  for  his  languge  in  the  archery 
ground,  and  had  subsequently,  when  seeing  him  in  attend- 
ance on  the  King,  honoiired  him  with  a  stately  nod,  or  a 
btlef  "  Good  morrow,  young  kinsman."  But  as  liis  eye 
now  rested  on  Marmaduke,  while  the  group  vailed  their 
bonnets  to  the  powerful  courtier,  he  called  him  forth,  with 
a  familiar  smile  he  had  never  before  assumed,  and  drawing 
him  apart,  and  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  much  to  the  envy 
of  the  standers  by,  he  said,  caressinjgly-^ 

"  Dear  kinsman  Guy "       ^ 

**  Marmaduke,  please  you,  my  lord." 

"  Dear  kinsman  Marmaduke,  my  brother  esteems  you 
fior  your  father's  sake.  And,  «6oth  to  say,  the  Neviles 
are  not  so  numerous  at  Court  as  they  were.  Business  and 
state  matters  have  made  me  see  too  sddohi  those  whom  I 
would  most  aHect.    Wilt,  thou  ride  with  me  to  the  More 
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Park  ?     I  would  pre&ent  thee  to  my  brother  the  Arch- 
bishop." 

"  If  the  King.wwld  graciously  hold  me  excused." 
"The  King,  sir?  when  / — I  forgot,"  said  Montagu, 
checking  himself — '^  oh,  as  to  that,  the  King  stirs  not  out 
to-day  I  He  hath ,  with  him  a  score  of  tailors  and 
armourcars,:  in  high  coundl  on  the  coming  festivitifes.  I 
willw^rant  thy  release;  and  here  comes  Hastings,  who 
shall  confirm  it." 

*  *  Fair  my  lord  1 '  '—as  at  that  moment  Hastings 
emerged  from  the  little  postern  that  gave  egress  from  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Alchemist  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford — '  *.  wilt  thou  be  pleased,  in  thy  capacity  of 
chamberlain,  to  sanction  my  cousin  in  a  day's  absence? 
I  would  confer  with  .him  on  family  matters." 

*'  C^tes,  a-ipmall  favour  .to  so  deserving  a  youth.  I  will 
see  to  his  deputy." 

V  A  word  with  you,  Hastings,"  said  Montagu,  thought- 
fully, and  he  drew  aside  his  fellow  courtier :  "  what 
thinke§t  thou  of;  this  Burgundy  bastard's  visit  ?  " 

**  That  it  has  given  a  peacock's  strut  to  the  popinjay 
Anthony  Woodville." 

'  *  Would  that  were  all,'  *  returned  Montagu^  * '  But  the 
very. moment  that  Warwick  is. negotiating  with  Louis  of 
Frwce,  this  intearchange  of  courtesies  with  Louisas  deadly 
fjQe,  the  Count  ctl  Gharolois,  is  out  of  season." 

"  Nay,  tabe  it  not  so  gravely — a  mere  pastime." 

"Hastings,  thou  knowest  better.  But  thou- art  no 
friwd  of  my  ^?eat  brother.'-' 

*  *;  Small  oause  have  I  to  be  30,' '  answered  Hastings,  with 
a  quivering  i^p.  "To  him  and  your  father,  I  owe  as  deep 
a  curse  f|S  ever  fell  on  the  heart  of  maii.  I  have  lived  t6  he 
above  even  Lord  Warwick's,  insult.  Yet  young,  1  stand 
amongst  the  warriors  and  peers  of  England,  with  a  crest 
OS  haughty  and  a  scutcheon  a^  stainless  as  the  best.  I  have 
drunk  46ep  ol  the  woidd's  plea^iu*es.  I  command,  las  I  list, 
the  wprld's  gaudy  p^mps^  and  I  tell  thee,  that  all  my 
firuccess  in  W^  countervails  not  the  agony  of  the  hour,  wheh 
all  the  bloom  and  loveliness  of  the  earth  faded  into  winter, 
and  ithei^only  woman  I  ever  loved  was  sacrificed  to  her 
broUjer'g,  pride.!' 

The  large  drops  stood  on  the  pale  brow  of  the  fortunate 
nobl^.as  he  thujs  spoke,  and  bis  hollow  voice  affected  even 
the  worldly  Montagu*  •       .  .:'    . 

.  *  *  Tu§b^y  Hastings  1  ^ '  said  Montagu,  kindly  ;  * '  these 
are  but  a  young  mftn'  s  idle  memoi*ies.  Are  we  not  all  fated, 
19  our  early  years,  to  love  in  vain  ?-4— even  I  married  not  the 
maiden  I  thought  the  faitest,  and  held  the  dearest^  For 
thes  r^st,  u bethink  the*i^thoU'  wart  then  but  a  sbnpl^ 
«ittire.*'  .    - :  J  ■'  \     •.    /  'ti-  ^     y  - '     ^ 
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'*  But  of  .as  aiK^ient  and  pure  a  Mood  a&  ever  rolled  its 
fiery  essence  through  a  Norman's  veins.'* 

'*  It  may  be  so ;  but  old  houses,  when  impoverished,  are 
cheaply  held.  And  thou  must  confess  thou  wert  then  no 
mate  for  Katherine.  Now,  indeed,  it  were  different ;  now 
a  Nevile* might  be  proud  to, call  Hastings  brother." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Hastings  proumy — '*  I  know  it. 
Lord,  and  why  ?  Because  I  have  gold,  and  land^  and  the 
King*s  love,  and  can  say,  as  the  Centurion^  to  my  fellow- 
man,  *  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it '  ;  and  yet  I  tdl  thee.  Lord 
Montagu,  that  I  am  less  Worthy  now  the  love  of  beauty,  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  from  a  noble  spirit,  than  I  was  then 
— ^when — the  simple  squire — ^my:  heart  full  of  truth  and 
loyalty,  with  lips  that  had  never  lied,  with  a  soul  never 
polluted  by  unworthy  pleasures  or  mean  intrigues,  I  felt 
that  Katherine.  Nevile  should  never  blush  to  own  her  fere 
and  plighted  lord  in  William  de  Hastings*  Let  this  pass — 
let  it  pass.  You  call  me  no  friend  to  Warwick.  True  I 
but  I  am  a  friend  to  the  King  he  has  served,  and  the  land 
of  my  birth  to  which  he  has  given  peace ;  and,  therefore, 
not  till  Warwick  desert  Edward,  not  till  he  wake  the  land 
again  to  broil  and  strife,  will  I  mingle  in  the  plots  of  those 
who  seek  his:  downfall.  If,  in  iny  office  and  stated  rank, 
I  am  compelled  to  coimtenance  the  pageant  of  this  mock 
tournament,  and  seem  to  honour  the  coming  of  the  Count 
de  la  Roche,  I  will  at  least  stand  aloof  and  free ^ from  all 
attempt  to  apply  a  gaudy  pageant  to  a  dangerous  policy  ; 
and  on  this  pledge,  Montagu,  I  give  you  my' knightly  hand." 

"It  suffices,"  answered  Montagu,  pressing  the  hand 
extended  to  him.  "  But  the  otha*  day  I  heard  the  King's 
idissour  tell  him  a  tale  of  scmre  tyrant,  who  silently  showed 
a  curious  questioner  how  to  govern  a  land,  by  cutthig  down, 
with  his  staff,  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies ;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  turned  to  me,  and  asked — ^-  What  says 
a  Nevile  to  the  application  ?  '  ^  Faith,  lady,'  said  I,  '  the 
Nevile  poppies  have  oak  stems.'  Believe  me,  Hastings, 
these  Woodvilles  may  grieve  and  wrong  and  affront  Lord 
Warwick,  but  woe  to  all  the  Jxigmy  goaders,  when  the  lion 
turns  at  bay."  » 

With  this  solemn  menace,.  Montagu  <juitted  Hastings^ 
and  passed  on,  leaning  upon  Marmaduke,  and  with  a 
gloomy  brow.  . 

At  the  gate  of  the  palace  waited  the  Lord  Montagu*^ 
palfrey  and  his  retinue  of  twenty  squires  and  thirty  grooms; 
' '  Mount,  Master  Marmaduke,  and  take  thy  choice  among 
tjiese  steeds,  for  we  shall  ride  alone.  Th^e  is  1*0  Nevile 
amongst  these  gentlemen,"  Marmaduke  obeyed.  The 
Earl  dismissed  his  retinue,  and  in  little  more  than  ten 
minutes, — so  different,  then^  was  the  extent  oi  the  metoo- 
polis, — the  noble  and  the  squire  were  amidst  the  open  field's 
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'  They  had  gone  several  miles,  at  a  brisk  trot,  before  th^ 
Earl  opened  his  lips,  and  then,  slackening  his  pace,  he  said 
abruptly,  * '  How  dost  thou  like  the  King  ?  Speak  out, 
youth;   there  are  no  eavesdroppers  here." 

"  He  is  a  most  gracious  master,  and  a  most  winning 
gentlem^." 

"  He  is  both,"  said  Montagu,  with  a  touch  of  emotion, 
that  surprised  Marmaduke,  "  aijui  no  man  can  come  near 
without  loving  him^  And  yet,  Marmaduke  (is  that  thy 
name  ?) — ^yet,  whethei:  it  be  weakness  or  falseness,  no  man 
can  be  sure  of  his  Kipg*s  favour  from  day  to  day  1  We 
Neviles  must  hold  fa^t  to  each  other,  Not  a  stick  should 
be  lost  if  the  fagot  is  to  remain  u;nbroken.  What  say 
you?  "  and  the  Earl's  keen  eye  turned  sharply  on  the 
young  man. 

'*  I  say,  my  lord,  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  to  me 
patron,  lord,  and  father,  yrhen  I  entered  yon  city  a  friend- 
less orphan;  and  that,  though  I  covet  honours,  and  love 
pleasure,  and  would  be  loth  to  lift  finger  or  speak  word 
against  King  Edward,  yet  were  that  princely  lord — the 
Head  of  mine  House^ — an  outcast  and  a  beggar,  by  his  side 
I  would  wander,  for  hjs  bread  I  would  beg." 

"  Young  man,"  exclaimed  Montagu,  "  from  this  hour  I 
admit  thee  to  my  heart  I  Give  me  thy  hand.  Beggar  and 
outcast  ? — No  1 — If  the  storm  come,  the  meaner  birds  take 
to  shelter,  the  eagle  remains  solitary  in. heaven!"  So 
saying,  he  relapsed  into  silence,  and  put  spurs  to  his  steed. 

Towards  the  decline  of  day  they  drew  near  to  the  favourite 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Yorij.  There,  the  features  of 
the  country  presented  a  more  cultivated  aspect  than  it  had 
hitheiito  worn.  For  at  that  period  the  lands  of  the  church- 
men were  infinitely  in  advanqe  of  those  of  the  laity,  in  the 
elementary  arts  of  husbandry,  partly  because  the  ecclesiastic 
proprietors  had  greater  capital  at  their  command,  partly 
because  their  superior  learning  had  taught  them  to  avail 
themselves,  in  some  measure,  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Latin  writers.  Still  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
scenery  was  pasture  land — ^immense  tracts  of  common 
supported  flocks  of  sheep  ;  the  fragrance  of  new-mown 
hay  breathed  sweet  from  many  a  sunny  field.  In  the  rear, 
stretched  woods  of  Druid  growth ;  and  in  the  narrow 
lanes,  that  led  to  unfrequent  farms  and  homesteads^  built 
almost  entirely  either  of  wood  or  (more  primitive  still)  of 
mud  and  clay^  profuse,  weeds,  brambles,  and  wild  flowers, 
almost  concealed  the  narrow  pathway,  never  intended  for 
cart  or  waggon,  and  arrfBsted  the  slow  path  of  the  ragged 
horse  bearing  the  scanty  produce  of  acres  to  yard  or  mill. 
But,  though  to  the  eye  of  an  oecjpnomist  or  phflanthropist, 
broad  England  now,  with  its  variegated  agriculture,  its 
wide  roads; /its  whitewalle4  villas,  and  numerous  towns. 
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may  present  a  more  smiling  countenance, — to  the  early 
lover  of  Nature,  fresh  from  the  chi!tf-like  age  of  P<^etry  and 
Romance,  the  rich  and  lovely  verdure  which  gave  to  our 
mother-country  the  name  of  "  Green  England ;  *'  its  wild 
woods  and  covert  alleys,  proffering  adventurfe  to  fancy  ;  its 
tranquil  heaths,  studded  with  peaceful  flocks,  and  vocal, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  rude  scrannd  of  the  shepherd — 
had  a  charm  which  we  can  understand  alone  by  thft  luxuri- 
ous reading  of  our  elder  writers.  For  the  country  Itself 
ministered  to  that  mingled  fancy  and  contemplation  which 
the  stirring  and  ambitious  life  of  towns  and  civilization  has 
in  much  banished  from  our  later  literature. 

Even  the  thoughtful  Montagu  relaxed  his  brow  as  he 
gazed  around,  and  he  said  to  Marmaduke,  in  a  gentle  and 
subdued  voice — 

"  Methinks,  young  cousin,  that  in  sudh  stenes,  those 
silly  rhymes,  taught  us  in  our  childhood,  of  the  green  woods 
and  the  summer  cuckoos,  of  bold  Robin  and  Maid  Marian, 
ring  back  in  our  ears.  Alas,  that  this  fair  land  should  be  so 
often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  her  own  children  I  '  Here,  how 
the  thought  shrinks  from  broilS  and  War — civil  war — 
war  between  brother  and  brother,  son  and  father  I  In  the 
city  and  the  court,  we  forget  others  overmuch,  from  the 
too  keen  memory  of  ourselves.'* 

Scarcely  had  Montagu  said  thfese  words,  before  there 
suddenly  emerged  from  a  bosky  lane  to  the  righf  a  m^n 
mounted  upon  a  powerful  roan  horse.  His  dress  was  that 
of  a  substantial  franklin ;  a  green  surtout  of  broad  cloth, 
over  a  tight  vest  of  the  same  colour,  left,  to  the  admiration 
of  a  soldierly  eye,  an  expanse  6f  chest  that  might  haVe  vied 
with  the  mighty  strength  of  Warwick  himself.  A  cap, 
somewhat  like  a  tUrban,  fell  in  two  ends  over  the  left  cheek, 
till  they  touched  the  sho\ilder,  and  the  upper'  part  of  the 
visage  was  concealed  by  a  half  vizard,  not  unfrequently 
worn  out  of  doors  with  such  head-gfear,  as  a  shade  from  the 
sun.  Behind  this  person  rode,  on  a  horse  equally  powerful, 
a  man  of  shorter  stature,  but  scarcely  less  mustular  a 
frame,  clad  in  a  leathern  jerkin,  curiously  fastened  with 
thongs,  and  wearing  a  steel  bonnet,  projecting  far  over  the 
face.  ' 

The  foremost  of  these  strangers,  coming  thus  UIia^v^'a^es 
upon  the  courtiers,  reined  in  his  steed,  and  skid,  in  a  clear, 
full  voice — "  Good  evening  to  you,  my  masters.  It  is  not 
often  that  these  roads  witness  riders  in  silk  and  ^ile." 

"  Friend,"  quoth  the  Montagu,  "may  the  peace  we 
enjoy  under  the  White  Rose  increase  the  number  of  all 
travellers  through  our  land,  whether  in  pile  or  russet  1  '* 

'*  Peace,  sir  1 "  returned  the  horseman,  roughly — 
*'  peace  is  no  blessing  to  poor  men,  unless  it  brings  some- 
thing more  than  life — ^the  means  to  live  in  security  and  ease. 
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Peatfe  hath  <i(Mle  nothing  for  the  Poor  of  En^and.  Why, 
look  you.  towards  yon  grey  tower, — ^thc  ovmep  is,  forsooth^ 
gentleman  and  knight ;  but  yesterday,  he  and  his  men 
broke  open  a  ycoman'^s  house,  carried  off  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  his  tower,  and  refuseth  to  surrender  them  till 
ransomed  by  half  the  yeir's  produce  on  the  yeoman's 
farm.'^ 

"  A  caitiff,  and  illegal  act,"  said  Montagu. 

"  Illegal !  But  the  law  ^1  notice  it  not — why  should 
it  ?  Unjust,  if  it  punish  the  knight,  and  dare  not  touch  the 
Khig*s  brother  I  " 

"How,  sir?" 

"  I  say  the  King's  broths.  Scarc^y  a  month  since, 
twenty-four  persons,  under  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
entered  by  force  a  lady's  house,  and  seized  her  jewels  and 
her  money,  upon  gome  charge,  God  wot,  of  contriving 
mischief  to  the  Boy-Duke.*  Are  not  the  Commons  ground 
by  imposts  for  the  Queen'^s  kindred  ?  Are  not  the  King's 
officers  and  purveyors  licensed  spoilers  and  rapiners  ?  Are 
not  the  old  chivalry  banished  for  new  upstarts  ?  And  in 
all  this,  is  peace  better  than  war  t  " 

*'  Knowest  thou  liot  that  these  words  are  death,  man  ?  " 

"  Ay,  in  the  city  !  but  in  the  fields  and  waste,  thou^t  i$ 
free.  FVown  not,  my  lord*  Ah  I  I  know  you,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  the  baron  Will  act  what  the  Franklin  speaks. 
"What  I  think  you  I  see  not  the  signs  of  the  storm  ?  Are 
Warwick  and  Montagu  more  safe  with  Edward  than  they 
were  with  HeAry  ?  Look  to  thyself  1  Charolois  will  outwit 
King  Louis,  and  ere  the  year  be  out,  the  young  Margaret 
of  England  Will  be  lady  of  your  brave  brother's  sternest 
foe!'' 

' '  And  who  art  thou,  knave  ?  ' '  cried  Montagu,  aghast^ 
and  laying  his  gloved  hand  on  the  bold  prophet's  bridle. 

' '  One  who  has  sworn  the  fall  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
may  live  to  fight,  side  by  side,  in  that  cause  with  Warwick  ; 
for  Warwick,  whatever  be  his  faults,  has  an  English  heart, 
and  loves  the  Commons. ' ' 

Montagu,  Uttering  an  exclamation  of  atstonishment, 
relaxed  hold  of  the  franklin's  bridle  ;  and  the  latter  waved 
his  hand,  and  spurring  his  steed  across  the  wild  chain  of 
conimons,  disappeared  with  his  follower. 

"A  sturdy  traitor!  "  muttered  the  Earl,  following  him 
with  his  eye.  '*  One  of  the  exiled  Lancastrian  lords, 
perchaAct.  ^  Strange  how  they  pierce  into  6ur  secrets  1 
Heardst  thou  that  fellow,  Marmaduke  ?  " 

* '  Only  in  a  few  sentences,  and  those  brought  my  hand 

♦  See  for,  this  and  other  instances  of  the  prevalent  contempt  of  law 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and,  indeed,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  Rolls,  quoted  by  Sharon 
Tumet,  History  of  England,"  vol.  iii.  p.  899. 
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to  my  dagger.  But  as  thou  madest  no  sigjiy  I  thought  his 
Grace  the  King  could  not  be ,  much  injured  by  empty 
words/' 

"  True  I  and  misfortune  has  ever  a  shrewi^  tongue." 

"  An'  it  i^ease  you,  my  lord,"  quoth  Marmaduke,  "  I 
have  seen  the  man  before,  and  It  seem^th  to  me  that  he 
holds  much  power  over  the  rascal  rabble."  And  here 
Marmaduke  narrated  the  attack  upon  Warner's  house,  and 
how  it  was  frustrated  by  the  intejcession  of  Robin  of 
Redesdale.     . 

' '  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the  same  man,  for  his  face  was 
masked?" 

"  My  lord,  in  the  North,  as  thou  knowest,  we  recognise 
men  by  their  forms,  not  faces,  as,  in  truth,  we  ought,  seeing 
that  it  is  the  sinews  and  bulk,  not  the  lips  and  nose,  that 
make  a  man  a  useful  friend  or  dangerous  foe." 

Montagu  smiled  at  this  soldierly  simplicity. 

' '  And  heard  you  the  name  the  raptrils  shouted  ?  ' ' 

* '  Robin,  my  Lord.  They  cried  out '  Rpbin,'  as  if  it  had 
been  a  '  Montagu  '  or  a  '  Warwick.'  " 

' '  Robin  I  ah,  then  I  gness  the  man-^-a  most  perilous  and 
staunch  Lancastrian.  He  has  more  weight  with  the  poor 
than  had  Cade  the  rebel,  and  they  say  Margaret  trusts  him 
as  much  as  she  doth  an  Exeter  or  Somerset.  I  marvel  that 
he  should  show  himself  so  near  the  gates  of  London.  It 
miist  be  looked  to.  But  come,  cousin.  Our  steeds  are 
breathed — ^let  us  on  I  " 

On  arriving  at  the  More,  its  stately  architecture,  embel- 
lished by  the  prelate  with  a  facade  of  double  arches,  painted 
and  blazoned  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  certain  old  Italian 
houses,  much  dazzled  Marmaduke.  And  the  splendour 
of  the  archbishop's  retinue — ^less  martial,  indeed,  than 
Warwick's — was  yet  more  imposing  to  the  common  eye. 
Every  office  that  pomp  could  devise  for  a  king's  court  was 
to  be  found  in  the  household  of  this  magnificent  prelate  : — 
master  of  the  horse  and  the  hounds,  chamberlain,  treasurer^ 
pursuivant,  herald,  seneschal,  captain  of  the  bodyguard, 
&c. — and  all  emulously  sought  for  and  proudly  held  by 
gentlemen  of  the  first  blood  and  birth.  His  mansion  was 
at  once  a  court  for  middle  life,  a  school  foryo^th,  an  asylum 
for  age  ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  Medici,  fied  the  Letters  and  the 
Arts. 

Through  corridor  and  hall,  lined  with  pages  and  squires^ 
passed  Montagu  and  Marmaduke,  till  they  gained  a  quaint 
garden,  the  wonder  and  envy  of.  the  time,  planned  by  an 
Italian  of  Mantua,  and  perhaps  the  stateliest  one  of  the 
kind  existent  in  England.  Straight  walks,  terraces,  and 
fountains,  clipped  trees,  green  alleys  and  smooth  bowling- 
greens  abounded,  but  the  flowers  were  few  and  common : 
and  if  here  and  there  a  statue  might  be  found,  it  possessed 
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none  of  the  att  so  admirable  in  our  earliest  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  but  its  clumsy  proportions  were  made  more 
uncouth  by  a  proportion  of  barbaric  painting  and  gading. 
The  lountaihs,  however,  were  especially  curious,  diversified, 
and  elaborate :  some  shot  up  as  pyramids,  others  coiled  in 
undulating  streams,  each  jet  chasing  the  other  as  serpents  ; 
some,  again,  branched  of!  in  the  form  of  trees,  while  mimic 
birds,  perched  upon  leaden  boughs,  poured  water  from  their 
bills.  Marmaduke,  much  astounded  and  bewildered, 
muttered  a  paternoster  in  great  haste  ;  and  even  the  clerical 
rank  of  the  prelate  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  suspicion 
of  magical  practices  in  the  youth's  mind. 

Remote  from  all  his  train,  in  a  Uttle  arbour  overgrown 
with  the  honeysuckle  and  white  rose^  a  small  table  before 
him  bearing  fruits,  confefctionery,  and  spiced  wines,  (for  the 
prelate  was  a  celebrated  epicure,  though  still  iu  the  glow  of 
youth,)  they  found  George  Nevile,  reading  lazily  a  Latin  MS, 

"Well,  my  dear  lord  and  brother,"  said  Montagu, 
laying  his  arm  on  the  prelate's  shoulder — ' '  first  let  me 
present  to  thy  favour  a  gallant  youth>  Marmaduke  Nevile, 
worthy  his  name,  and  thy  love." 

**  He  is  welcome,  Montagu,  to  our  poor  house,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  rising,  and  complacently  dancing  at  his 
palace,  splendidly  gleaming  through  the  trellis-work, 
"  '  Puer  ingenui  uultus.'  Thou  art  acquainted,  doubtless, 
young  sir,  with  the  Humaner  Letters  ?  " 

"  Well-a-day,  my  lord,  my  nurturing  was  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  province,"  said  Marmaduke,  disconcerted, 
and  deeply  blushing,  * '  and  only  of  late  have  I  deemed  the 
languages  fit  study  for  those  not  reared  for  our  Mother 
Church." 

' '  Fie,  sir,  fie !  Correct  that  error^  I  pray  thee.  Latin 
teaches  the  courtier  how  to  thrive,  the  soldier  how  to 
manoeuvre,  the  husbandman,.how  to  sow  ;  and  if  we  church- 
men are  more  cunning,  as  the  profane  call  us,  (and  the  pre- 
late smiled)  than  ye  of  the  laity,  the  Latin  must  answer 
for  the  sins  of  our  learning.' ' 

With  this,  the  archbishop  passed  his  arm  affectionately 
through  his  brother's,  and  said,  "  BeshrQW  me,  Montagu, 
thou  lookest  worn  and  weary.  Surely  thou  lackest  food, 
and  supper  shall  be  hastened.  Even  I,  who  have  but 
slender  appetite  growhungered  in  these  cool  gloaming  hours." 

' '  Dismiss  my  comrade,  George — I  would  speak  to 
thee,"  whispered  Montagu. 

*  *  Thou  knowest  not  Latin  ?  ' '  said  the  archbishop, 
turning  with  a  compassionate  eye  to  Nevile,  whose  own 
eye  was  amorously  fixed  on  the  d^icate  confectioneries — 
' '  never  too  late  to  learn.  Hold,  here  is  a  grammar  of  the 
verbs,  that,  with  mine  own  hand,  I  have  drawn  up  for 
youth.     Study  thine  amo  and  thy  moneo,  while  I  confer 
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on  church  matters  with  giddy  Montagu.     I  shall  expect^ 
^re  we  sup,  that  thou  wilt  have  mastered  the  first  tenses." 

"But " 

*'  O,  nay,  nay ;  but  me  no  huts.  Thou  art  too  tou^,  I 
fear  me,  for  flagellation,  a  wondrous  improver  of  tend» 
youth  " — and  the  prelate  forced  his  gnumnar  into  the 
reluctant  hands  of  Marmaduke,  and  sauntered  down  one 
of  the  solitary  alleys  with  his  brother.  • 

Long  and  earnest  was  their  conference,  and  at  one  time 
keen  were  their  disputes. 

The  Archbishop  had  very  little  of  the  ener^  of  Montagu 
or  the  impetuosity  of  Warwick,  but  he  had  far  more  of 
what  we  now  call  mindy  as  distinct  from  talent^  than  cither : 
that  is,  he  had  not  their  capacities  for  action,  but  he  had 
a  judgment  and  sagacity  that  made  him  considered  a  wise 
and  sound  adviser :  this  he  owed  prindpally  to  the  church- 
man's love  of  ease,  and  to  his  freedom  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  passions  which  gnawed  the  great  minister  and 
the  aspiring  courtier ;  his  natural  intellect  was  also  fostered 
by  much  learning.  George  Nevilc  had  been  reared,  by  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  in  all  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  the 
Church  ;  and  his  ambition,  despising  lay  objects^  (though 
he  consented  to  hold  the  office  of  chancellor,)  was  con- 
centrated in  that  kingdom  over  kings,  which  had  animated 
the  august  dominators  of  religious  Rome.  Though,  as  we 
have  said,  still  in  that  age  when  the  affections  are  usually 
vivid,*  George  Nevile  loved  no  human  creature — not  even 
his  brothers — not  even  King  Edward,  who,  with  all  his 
vicea,  possessed  so  eminently  the  secret  that  wins  men's 
hearts.  His  early  and  entire  absorption  in  the  great 
religious  community,  which  stood  apart  from  the  laymen 
in  order  to  control  them,  alienated  him  from  his  kind;  and 
his  superior  instruction  only  served  to  feed  him  with  a  calm 
and  icy  contempt  for  all,  thdt  Prejudice,  as  he  termed  it, 
held  dear  and  precious.  He  despised  the  knight's  wayward 
honour — the  burgher's  crafty  honesty.  For  him  no  such 
thing  as  principle  existed ;  arid  conscience  itself  lay  dead 
in  the  folds  of  a  fancied  exemption  from  all  responsibility 
to  the  dull  herd,  that  were  but  as  wool  and  meat  to  the 
Churchman-Shepherd.  But  withal,  if  somewhat  pedantic, 
he  had  in  his  manner  a  suavity  and  elegance  and  polish^ 
which  ^suited  well  his  high  station,  and  gave  persuasion  to 
his  counsels.  In  all  externals,  he  was  as  little  like  a  priest 
as  the  high-born  prelates  of  that  day  usually  were.  In 
dress,  he  rivalled  the  fopperies  of  the  Plantagenet  brothers. 
In  the  chase,  he  was  more  ardent  than  Warwick  had  been 
in  his  earlier  youth ;    and  a  dry  sarcastic  himiour,  som^- 

*  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at 
twenty-six  he  became  Archbishop  of  York,  and  was  under  thirty 
at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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times  elevated  into  wit,  gave  liveliness  to  his  sagacious 
converse. 

Montagu  desired  that  the  Archbishop  and  himself  should 
demand  solemn  audience  of  Edward,  and  gravely  remon- 
strate with  the  King  on  the  impropriety  of  receiving  the 
brother  of  a  rival  suitor,  while  Warwick  was  negotiating  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  with  a  prince  of  France. 

*'  Nay,"  said  the  Archbishop,  with  a  bland  sn^le,  that 
fretted  Montagu  to  the  quick — "  surely,  even  a  baron,  a 
knight,  a  franklin — a  poor  priest  like  myself,  would  rise 
against  the  man  who  dictated  to  his  hospitality.  Is  a  king 
less  irritable  than  baron,  knight,  franklin,  and  priest  ?— ^r 
rather,  being  as  it  were,  per  lege,  lord  of  all,  hath  he  not 
irritability  enow  for  sdl  four  ?  Ay — tut  and  tush  as  thou 
wilt,  John — ^but  thy  sense  must  do  justice  to  my  counsel 
at  the  last.  I  know  Edward  Wdl ;  he  hath  something  of 
mine  own  idlesse  and  ease  of  temper,  but  with  more  of  the 
dozing  lion  than  priests,  who  have  only,  look  you,  the 
mildness  of  the  dove.'  Pride  up  his  higher  spirit,  npt  by 
sharp  remonstrance,  but  by  seeming  trust,  Obs^ve  to 
him,  with  thy  gay,  careless  laugh — ^which,  methinka,  thou 
hast  somewhat  lost  of  late — that  with  any  other  prince 
Warwick  might,  suspect  some  snare — some  humHiating 
overthrow  of  his  embassage — ^but  that  all  men  know  how 
steadfast  in  faith  and  honour  is  Edward  IV,' ' 

"Truly,"  'said  Montagu,  with  a  fdrced  smile,  "you 
understand  mankind  ;  but  yet,  bethink  you— suppose  this 
tail,  and  Warwick  return  to  England  to  hear  that  he  hath 
been  cajoled  and  f doled  ;  that  the  Margaret  he  had  crossed 
the  seas  to  affiance  to  the  brother  of  Lduis  is  betrothed  to 
Charolois— bethink  you,  I  say,  what  manner  of  heart  beats 
under  our  brother's  mail." 

"  Impiger,  iradmdus  \  "  said  the  Archbishop  ;  "a 
very  Achilles,  to  whom  our  English  Agamemn<m,  if  he 
cross  him,  is  a  baby.  All  this  is  Sad  truth ;  our  parents 
spoilt  him  in  his  childhood,  and  gloty  in  his  youth,  and 
wealth,  power,  success,  in  his  manhood.  Ay  I  if  Warwick 
be  chafed,  it  will  be  as  the  stir  of  the  sea-serpent,  which, 
according  to  the  Icelanders,  moves  a  worid.  Still,  the  best 
Way  to  prevent  the  danger  is  to  enlist  the  honour  of  the 
King  in  his  behalf — to  shew  that  our  eyes  are  open,  but 
that  we  disdain  to  doubt,  and  are  frank  to  confide.  Mean- 
while send  messages  and  warnings  privately  to  Warwick." 

These  reasonings  finally  prevailed  with  Montagu,  and  the 
brothers  returned  with  one  mind  to  the  house.  Here, 
as  after  their  ablutions,  they  sate  down  to  the  evening  meal, 
the  Archbishop  remembered  poor  Marmaduke,  and 
despatched  to  him  one  of  his  thirty  household  chaplains, 
Marmaduke  was  found  fast  asleep  over  the  second  tense  of 
the  verb  amo.    . 
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r  CHAPTER    VI  '       ; 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  COUNT  DE  LA  ROCHE,  AND  THE 
VARIOUS  EXCITEMENT  PRODUCED  ON  MANY  PERSONAGES 
BY  THAT  EVENT  . 

The  prudence  of  the  Archbishop's  counsel  wassio  far 
made  manifest,  that  on  the  next  day  Montagu  found  all 
remonstrance  would  have  been  too  late.  The  Count  de  la 
Roche  had  already  landed,  and  was  on  his  way  to  London. 
The  citizens,  led  by  Rivers  partially  to  suspect  the  object 
of  the  visit,  were  delighted  not  only  by  the  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  pageant,  but  by  the  promise  such  a  visit  conveyed 
Of  a  continued  peace  with  their  commercial  ally  ;  and  the 
preparations  made  by  the  wealthy  merchants  increased  the 
bitterness  and  discontent  of  Montagu.  At  length,  at  the 
head  of  a  gallant  and  princely  retinue,  thC'  Count  de  la 
Roche  entered  London.  Though  Hasting  made  no  secret 
of  his  distaste  to  the  Count  de  la  Roche's  visit,  it.became  his 
office  as  Lord  Chambeiiain  to  meet  the  Count  at  Blackwall, 
and  escort  him  and  his  train,  in  gilded  barges,  to  the  Palace, 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  Tower,  in  which  the.  story  of 
Antiochus  was  painted,  by  the  great  artist  employed  under 
Henry  the  Third,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  dais,  behind 
which,  across  Gothic  columns,  stretched  draperies  of  cloth 
of  gold,  was  placed  Edward's  chair  of  state.  Around  him 
were  grouped  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  the 
Lords  Worcester,  Montagu,  Rivers,  D'Eyncourt,  St*  John, 
Raoul  de  Fulke,  and  others.  But  at  the  threshold  of  the 
chamber  stood  Anthony  Woodville,  the  knightly  challenger, 
his  knee  bound  by  the  ladye-badge  of  the  S.S.  and  his  fine 
person  clad  in  white-flowered  velvet  of  Genoa,  adorned  with 
pearls.  Stepping  forward  as  the  Count  appeared,  the 
gallant  Englishman  bent  his  knee  half-way  to  the 
ground,  and  raising  the  Count's  hand  to  his  lips,  said  in 
V'rench — *  *  Deign,  noble  sir,  to  accept  the  gratitude  of  one 
who  were  not  worthy  of  encounter  from  so  peprless  a  hand, 
save  by  the  favour  of  the  ladies  of  England,  and  your  own 
courtesy,  which  ennobles  him  whom  it  stoops  to."  So 
saying,  he  led  the  Count  towards  the  King. 

De  Ik  Roche,  an  experienced  and  profound  courtier,  and 
justly  deserving  Hall's  praise  as  a  man  of  '*  great  witte, 
courage,  valiantness;  and  liberalitie,"  did  not  affect  to 
conceal  the  admiration  which  the  remarkable  presence  of 
Edward  never  failed  to  excite ; .  lifting  his  hand  to  his  eyes, 
as  if  to  shade  them  from  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  he  would 
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hdve  fallen  on  boUi  knees^  but  Edward  withquiok  condlescen- 
sion  raised  him,  and,  rising  himself,  said  gaily---  ! 

"  Nay,  Count  de  la  Roche,  braye  and  puissant  Chevalier, 
who  hath  crossed  the.  teas  in  honour  of.  knighthood  and  the 
ladies — ^we  would,  indedd,  that  our  roiaulme  boasted  a  lord 
like  thee,  f^om  whom  lit  might  ask  such  homage.  '  But 
since  thou  art  not  our  subject,  it  consoles. us  at  least  that 
thou  art  our  guests  By  our  haMdame,  Lord  Scales,  thou 
must  look  well  to  thy  lance  and  thy  steed's  girths,  for  never, 
I  trow,  hast  thou  met  a  champion  of  goodlier  strength  and 
knightlier  mettle." 

"My  lord  Kina,"  answered  the  Count,  '*  I  fear  me, 
indeed,  that  a  knight  like  the  Sieur  Anthony,  who  fights 
under  the  eyes  of  such  a  King,  will  prove  invincible.  Did 
kings  enter  the  lists  with  kings,  where,  through  broad 
Christendom,  find  a  compeer  f 6r  your  highness  ?  " 

"  Your  brother.  Sir  Count,  if  fame  lies  not,"  returned 
Edward,  slightly  laughing,  and  lightly  touching  the  bas^ 
tardus  shoulder,  "  were  a  fearful  lance  to  encounter,  even 
though  Charlemagne  himself  were  to  rfevive,  with  his  twelve 
paladins  at  his  back.  Tell  us.  Sir  Count,' '  added  the  King, 
drawing  himself  up — * '  tell  us,  for  we  soldiers  aij^  curibus  in 
such  matters,  hath  not  the  Count  of  Charolois  the  advan- 
tage of  all  here  in  sinews  and  stature  ?  " 

**  Sire,"  returned  De  la  Roche;  "  my  jirincely  brother  is 
indeed  mighty  with  the  brand  and  battle-axe,  but  your 
Grace  is  taller  by  half  the  head,-r-and,  peradventure,  of 
even  a  more  stalwart  build,  but  that  mere  strength  inyour 
Highness  is  not  that  gift  of  God  which  strikes  the  beholder 
most." 

Edward  smiled  good-humouredty  at  a  compliment,  the 
truth  of  which  was  too  'Obvious  to  move  much  vanity,  and 
said,  with  a  royal  and  knightly  grace — "  Our  House  of 
York  hath  been  taught.  Sir  Count,  to  estimate  men's 
beauty  by  men's  deeds,  and  therefore  the  Count  of  Charo- 
lois hath  long  been  known  to  us— who,  alas,  l^ave  seen  him 
not  I — as  the  fairest  gentleman  of  Europe.  My  Lord 
Scales,  we  must  here  publicly  crave  your  p^don.  Our 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Count,  would  fain  have  claimed  his 
right  to  hold  you  his  guest,  and  have  graced  himself  by 
exclusive  service  to  your  person.  We  have  taken  from  him 
his  lawful  ofhce,  for  we  kings  are  jealous,  and  iwould  not 
have  our  subjects  more  honoured  than, ourselves."  Edward 
turned  round  to  his  courtiers  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  that  his 
last  words  had  called  a  haughty  and  ahgry  look  to  the 
watchful  countenance  of  Montagu.  ''Lord  Hastings," 
he  continued,  "  to  your  keeping,  as  our  rfejiresentative,  we 
entrust  this  gentlemto.  He  must  need  refreshment,  ere'  we 
present  him  to  our  Qu6en." 

The  Count  bowed  to  the  gi^ound,  and  reverently  with^ 
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drew  l^om  the  royal  prtsehce^  aecompanied  by  rH^tingsu 
Edward  then,  sinking  Anthony  Woodville;Cuid  LordBlver» 
from,  the  group,  bvcke  up  the  audience,  and,  followed  by 
thost*  two  noblemen,  quitted  th^  -haO . 
J  Mcmtagu;  whose  count^iance  haed  recovered  the  dignified 
and  high-bom  o^m  habitual  to  it,  tmn)^  to  the  Duke  ot 
Claoirence,  and  observed,  indffietentiy— '  *  The  Count  de  la 
Roche  hath  a  goodly  mien,  and  a  fair  tongue^"  .  , 
,  "  Pest  on  these  Biurgundians  1  /'  answered  Giar^tice,  in 
an  imder-tone,  and  drawing  Mbntagu  aside?—"  I  would 
wager  my  best  greyhound  to  a  scullion's  cur,  that  our 
English  knights  will  lower  their  burgdnets/' 

*'  Nay,  sir,  an  idle  holiday  show.  What  matters  whose 
lance  breaks,  or.  whos^  diestrier  stumbles  ?  " 

^'  Will  yon  not,  yourself,  cousin  Montagu— you,  who  are 
so  peerless  in  the  joust — take  pa|*t  in  the  ft'ay  ?  " 

'  *  I,  your  Highness — I,  the  brother  trf  the  Eari  of  Warwick, 
whom  this  pageant  hath  been  devisiedby  the  Woodli^illes  to 
mortify  and  disparage  in  his  solemn  embassy  to  Burgundy's 
mightiest  foe  I— II''  : 

,  "  Soofth  to  say,"  said  the  young  prittce,  mu?ch  embar- 
rassed, **  it  grieVes  me  sorely  to'  hear  thee  speak  as  if 
Warwick  would  be  angered  at  this  pastime.  :  For  look  you, 
Montagu — I,  thinking  only  of  my  hate  to  Bui^ndyi  and 
my  zeal  for  our  En^sh  honour,  have  consionted^  as  high 
constable,  and  despite  my  grudge  to  the  Woodvilles,  to 
bear  the  bassinet  of  omt  own  champion— -andnrH-'; 

''Saints  in  heaven  I-'".iexclaim3ed,Moatagu,  witk'a  burst 
of  his  fierce  brother's  temi>er,  which  he  immediately  checked; 
and  changed  into  a  tone  that  concealed,  beneath  outwarcl 
respeet,  the  keenest  irony;  "  I  crave  your.ptodon,  humbly, 
lor  my  vehemence.  Prince  of  Qarence.  .  I :  sisddenly 
remember  me,  that  humility  is  the  proper  virtue  of  knight- 
hood. Your  grace  does  indeed  ;set.  a  notable  example  of 
that  virtue,  to.  the  peers  of  Erigl  tod  ;  and  my  poor  brother's 
iaifirmity  of  pride  wili  stand  rebuked  for  aye^,  when  ho 
liears  that  George  Plantagenet  bore  the  bassinet  of  Anthony 
WoodviUe/'  .  '     -  . 

"  But  it  is  for  the  honour  of  the  ladies,"  said  Clarence 
falteringjy,  "'  in  honour  of.  the  £airest  maid  of;  all— rthe 
Flower  of  English  beauty— rthe  Lady  Isabel— that  I " 

' '  Your  Highness  ^ill  pandon  me, ' '  interrupted  Montagu, 
V  J)ut  I  do  trust  to  your  esteem  for  our  poor  and  j^ftsulted 
HduJse  of  Nevile,  so  far  as:  to  be  assured  that  the  name  of 
my  nlece^  Isabel,  wUl^  not  be  submitted  to  the  ribald 
commehts  of  a  base  bom  BurgUnidian."         i    ^ 

"Then  I  will  break  no  lance  jn  the  lists  I  "    :      • , 

"As  it  likes  you.  Prince,"  replied  Montagu,  shortly ; 
and,  with  a  low  bow,  he  quitted  the  ohambei!^  and  was 
striding  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  Tower,  when  a  sweet,  dear 
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voice  behiiid  him  callecl  him  by  his  naine.  He  turned 
abruptly,  to  meet  the  dark  eye  and  all-subda^lg  sHiile  of 
the  boy-Duke  of  Gloucester. 

"  A.wor4  with  you,  Wtoi^tagu— ^loWest  and  most  prized, 
"With  your  princely  brothers,  of  the  champions  of  our.House, 
— I  rea4  yourg/^erous  indignation  with  our  poor  GlaBence. 
Ay,  sir  l"*r-ay  1— it  was  A  weaki^e^s  in  him,  that  moved  even 
me.  Butyi^u.  h^ve  not  now  to  learn  that  his  nature,  how 
excellent  soi^wer,  i^s  soinewhat  unsteady.  His  judgment 
alone  lacks,  weight  and,s^bstance,^-ever  persuaded  against 
his  better  reason  by  those  who.  approadi  his  infirmer  side. 
But  if  it  be  tru«i  that. our  cpusin  Warwick  intends  for  him 
the  hand  of  the  peerless  Isabel,  wiser  heads  will  guide  his 
course." 

'*Hy  brother/'  said  Mopt^gu,  great  softened,  "is 
much  beholden  to  ypuf  Highness  for  a  steady  countenance 
and  friendship,  for  which .  I  also,  believe  me-^and  the 
families,  of  Beauc;hamp,  Montagu,  and  Nevile~^are  duly 
grateful.  But  tOi  speak  pU^inly  (which, your  Grace^s  youthful 
candour,  so  ^-^acknowi^ged,  wjUU  permit),  the  kinsmen 
of  the  Queen  do  now  so  ^piire,to  rule  this  land,  to  marry  or 
forbid  to  marry,  not  only  our  own  children,  but  your  IIIust 
trious  father/ §,  that  I  forescie,  in  this  visit  of  the  Bastard 
Anthony,  )the  jpjiost  signal;  disgrace  to  Warwick  that  ever 
king  passed  upon,  amhas^or,  or  even  gentleman.  And 
this  moye^  mfi  nipre  1 — ^yea,  I,  vow  to  God,  it  moves  me  more 
^by  tbCithouight  ot  danger  to  your  royal  House,  than  by  the 
grief  of  slight  to  mine ;  for  Warwick — ^but  you  know  him.' ' 

' '  Montagu,  y^u  must  sooth  and  calm  your  brother  if 
chajed.  *  I  impose  that  task  on  your  love  for  us.  Alack, 
would  thgt  Edward  listened  more  to  me  and  less  to  the 
Queen's  kith  : — ^These  Woodvilles  I — and  yet  they  may  live 
to  move  not. wrath  but  pity.  If  aught  snapped  the  thread 
of  Edward's  life,  (Holy  Paul  forbid  i),  what  would  chance  to 
Elizabeth — ^her  brothers — ^her  children  ?  ' ' 

'  *  Her  children  would  mount  the  throne  that  our  right 
hands  built,"  said  Montagu,  sullenly. 

"  Ah  1  think  you  so  ? — ^you  rejoice  me  I  I  had  feared 
that  the  B^ons  might,  that  the  Commons  would,  that  the 
Church  mu^  pronounce  the  unhappy  truth,  that — but  you 
look  amazed,  my  lord  \  Alas,  my  boyish  years  are  too 
garrulous  I  " 

"  I  catch  not  your  Highnpss's  meaning." 

"  Pooh^  poohl  By,  St.  P^u},  your  seeming  dulness 
provesypiy:  loyalty;  but,  with  me,  the  King's  brother, 
frankness  were  jsafe.  Thou  knowest  well  thf[t  the  ,Ki4g 
was  betrothed  before  to  the  Lady  Elpanor  T^bot ;  tnat 
9UCh  i>«trpthment^  not'  ^et  aside  by  the  Pope,  rei^^ers  his 
marriage  with  Elizaheth  against  l$|w  ;  that  his  children  may 
(woul4  to  Hefiveji  It  were  no^^so  l>be  set  aside  ^s  bustards, 
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when  bd^ard's  life  no  longet*  shields  them  from  the  sharp 
eyes  of  men." 

.  ''Ah!'^'  said  Montagu,  thoughtfully;  '*  and  in  that 
case,  George  of  Qarence  would  weal*  the  crown,  and  his 
children  reign  in  Engjand." 

"  Our  Lord  forfend,"  said  Richard,  "  that  I  should  say 
that  Warwick  thought  of  this  when  he  deemed  George 
worthy  of  the  hand  of  Isabel.  Nay,  it  could  not  be  so ; 
for,  however  clear  the  claim,  strong  and  powerful  would 
be  those  who  would  resist  it,  and  Clarence  is  not,  as  you 
will  see,  the  man  who  can  wrestle  boldly — even  for  a  throne. 
Moreover,  he  is  too  addicted  to  wiiie  and  pleasure  to 
promise  to  outlive  the  King." 

Montagu  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  on  Richard,  but 
dropped  them,  abashed,  before  that  steady,  deep,  unreveal- 
ing  gaze,  which  seemed  to  piterce  into  other  hearts,  and 
shew  nothing  of  the  heart  within. 

"  Happy  Qarence  I  "  resumed  the  Prince,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  after  a  brief  pause— ""  a  Nevile's  husband  and  a 
Warwick' s  son  1— what  can  the  Saints  do  more  for  m  en  ?  You 
must  excuse  his  errors — all  our  errors — to  your  brother.  You 
may  not  know,  pleradventure,  sweet  Montagu,  how  deep  an 
interest  I  have  in  maintaining  all  amity  between  Lord 
Warwick  and  the  King.  For  methinks  there  is  one  face 
fairer  than  fair  Isabel's,  and  one  man  more  to  be  envied 
than  even  Clarence.  Fairest  face  to  me  in  the  wide  world 
is  the  Lady  Anne's — happiest  man,  between  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  is  he  whom  the  Lady  Anne  shall  call  her  lord  I 
and  if  I — oh,  look  you  Montagu^  let  there  be  no  breach 
between  Warwick  and  the  King !  Fare-you-weD,  dear 
lord  and  cousin — I  go  to  Baynard's  CasUe  till  these  feasts 
are  over." 

*'  Does  not  your  Grace,"  said  Montagu,  recovering  from 
the  surprise  into  which  one  part  of  Gloucester's  address 
had  thrown  him — "  does  not  your  Grace — so  skilled  in 
lance  and  horsemanship — preside  at  the  lists  ?/' 

*'  Montagu,  I  love  your  brother  well  chough  to  displease 
my  King.  He  shall  not  say,  at  least,  that  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  in  his  absence,  forgot  the  reverence  due  to  loyalty 
and  merit.  Tell  him  that ;  and  if  I  seem  (unlike  Clarence) 
to  forbear  to  confront  the  Queen  and  her  kindred,  it  is 
because  youth  should  make  no  enemies — not  the  less  for 
that,  should  princes  forget  no  friends." 

Richard  said  this  with  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  and,  folding 
his  arms  within  his  furred  surcoat,  walked  slowly  on  to  a 
small  postern  admitting  to  the  river ;  but  there,  pausing 
by  a  buttles  which  concealed  him  till  Montagu  had  left 
the  yard,  instead  of  descending  to  his  barge,  he  turned  back 
into  the  royal  garden/  Here  several  of  the  Court,  of  both 
sexes,  were  assembled,  confeirifig  on  the  event  of  the  day. 
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Rk^ard  Mltedata  distailee,  ^ftd  contemplated  tti^ir  ^y 
^sses  and  animated  conntenimces  with  something  betweei^ 
melancholy  and  se^m  upon  his  young  brow.  One  of  the 
most  r^narkable  social  chi^^cteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  the  prematmlty  at  which  the  gr^at  arrived  at- manhood, 
^ared  in  its  passions,  and  indulged  its  ambitions.  Among 
the  numerous  instances  in  oinr  own  and  other  countries  that 
mi.  ht  be  selected  from  History^  few  are  more  striking  than 
that  of  this  I>uke  of  Gloucester — great  in  camp  and  in 
council,  at  an  age  when  now^dhdays  a  youth  is  scarcely 
trusted  to  the  discipline  of  a  college.  The  whole  of  his  por- 
tentous career  was  closed,  indeed,  before  the  public  life  of 
modem  ambdtloh. usually  conmiences.  Little  could  those 
accustomed  to  see,  on  our  stage,  "  the  elderly  ruffian  "  ♦ 
our  actors  represent,  imagine  that  at  the  opening  of  Shake- 
speare's  play  of  "  Richard  the  Third,"  the  hero  was  but  in  his 
nineteenth  year ;  but  at  the  stiU  more  juvenile  age  in  which 
he  appears  in  this  our  record,  Richard  of  Gloucester  was 
older  in  intellect,  and  almost  in  experience,  than  many  a 
wise  man  at  the  age  of  thirty-three-^the  fatal  age  when  his 
sun  set  for  ever  on  the  field  of  Bosworth  ! 

The  ybung  prince,  then,  eyed  the  gaudy,  fluttering, 
babbling  assemblage  before  him  with  mingled  melandioly 
and  scorn.  Not  that  he  felt,  with  the  acuteness  which 
belongs  to  modem  sentiment,  his  bodily  defects  amidst 
that  circle  of  the  stately  and  the  fair,'  for  they  w^re  not  of  a! 
nature  to  weaken  his  arm  in  war  or  lessen  his  persuasive 
influences  in  pe^ce.  But  it  was  rather  that  sadness  which 
so  often  comes  over  an  active  and  ambitious  intellect  in 
early  youth,  when  it  pauses  to  ask,  in  sorrow  and  disdain, 
what  its  plots  and  counterplots,  its  restles^ess  and  strife, 
are  really  worth.  The  scene  belore  him  was  of  Pleasure — 
but  in  pleasure,  neither  the  youth  nor  the  manhood  of 
Richard  III.  was  ever  pleased ;  though  not  absolutely  of 
the  rigid  austerity  of  Amadis,  or  our  Saxon  Edward,  he  was 
comparative  free  from  the  licentiousness  of  hU  times. 
Hi  passions  were  too  large  for  frivolous  excitements. 
ALready  the  Italian,  or,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  the  Machia- 
velian  policy,  was  pervading'  the  intellect  Of  Europe,  and 
the  effects  of  its  ruthless,  grand,  and  deliberate  state- 
craft, are  visible  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  till  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  With  this  policy,  which  recon- 
ciled itself  to  crime  as  a  necessity  of  wisdom,  was  often 
blended  a  refinemoit  of  charact^  which  disdained  vulgar 
vices.  Not. skilled  alone  in  those  knightly  ^aceomplish- 
ments  which  induced. Caxton,  with  propriety,  td^  dedicate 
to  Richard  "  The  Book  of  the  Order  of  Chiv^,"  the  Duke 
Of  Glouo^t^s  more  peaceful  amusem^its  were  borrowed 
from  severer  graces  than. those  which  presided 'ov^r- the 
i      ♦  Shkron  Turner.    ^      .  '     •   • 
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ta^e^iofrhis  roytf.)>i;otliev9u  He  'loved,; evtm  to  passfoktj 
the  Arts,  Mu^o — especially,  ol  the- more  Dodc  and  -waiiike 
kind—^Lunning,  and  Architecture ;  hfi  wa&  a  teader  of  fafook  v 
as  of  Me^h— ^the  books  that  hecome  prince^-^^md  hesee  that 
superior  kuQwledgeof  the  principles  of  law  und  of  cdm-v 
xnerce/ which,  his  brief  reign  evineed*  .  -  More  l&e  an  I&aiiaii 
in  all  things  than  the; duress  Noros^an  or  the  siiiipie.Sa!XOtn, 
Machiavel  might  have  made  of  his  character}  a  oompa^Dloiiy 
thou^  a  (^ntrafit,  to  jthat  of  Gastruccio  G^strueanl.  * 

The  crow^  munttured  f and  rustled  at  the  distance,,  and 
stilly  yfith  folded  arms,  Richard  gazed  aluof,  wfaeni  a  lady, 
entering  the  garden,  ;from  the  pldtace^  passed  by  him  bo 
hastily,  that  she  brushed  bis  sureoat^  aBd,.tiiiDiiing  round  in 
surprise,  made  a Ipwrpverence*  asahe exdaimed— **  Prince 
Richard  1  and  alone  amid^  so  many  ?  " 

"Lady,*'  said  the  Duke,  ^'^  it  was  a  bidden  hope  thaffe 
brought. me  into  this  gardeDQ,-^atui. that. was  the  hope  Uf 
see^  your  lair  face  shining  above  the  rest."         •         ^ 

"Ypur  Highness  jests/'' returaed  the  lady,  thought  her 
superb  counten^ce  and  haughty  carriage  evinced  no 
opinion  of  herself  so  humble  as  her  words  would  imply. 

"  My  Lady  of  Bonville^"  said  the  young  Duke,,  laying  his 
hand ,  on  her  arm^  ''  mhrth.  is  ;not  in'  my  thoughts  at  this 
hour."  . 

'*  I  believe  your  Highness ;  for  thi&^^  Lord  Richard  Pii^n'* 
tagenet  is. not  one  ^f  the  Woodvilles.  The  mirth  is  tbeii^s 
to-day." 

*'  Let  who  will  have  mirth — it  is  the  breath  of  a  moment* 
Mirth  cannot  tarnish  Glory — ^e.  mirror  in  ¥^iicb  the:god8 
are  glassed," 

"  I  understwd  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  proud  lady  i  and 
her  face,  before  stern  and  high,  brightiened  into  so  lovjciy  a 
ehange,  so  soft  and  winning  a  smile,  that  Gloticester  no 
longer  marvelled  that  that. smile  had  rained  so  large  an 
influence  on  thP  fate  and  heart  of  his  farourite  Hastings: 
The  beauty  of  this  noble  woman  was  indeed  remarkable  in 
its  degree,  and  peculiar  in  its  character.  She  bore  a  stronger 
likeness  in  feature  to  the  Archbishop,  than  to  either  of  her 
other  brothers  ;  for  the  prelate  had  the  straight  and  smooth 
outline  of  the  Greek&r-not,  liiie. Montagu  and  Warwick,  the 
lordlier  and  manlier  aquiline  of  the  Norman  race — ^and  hia 
complexion  was  feminine  iiu  its  pale  clearness.  'But 
though  in  this  resembling  the  subtlest  of  the  brethren;  the 
fair  sister  shared  with  Warwick  an  expressioh,  if  hauj^hty; 
singularly  f^ank  and  candid  in.  its  imperious  ^fU^etty ;  she 
had  the  same  splendid  and  steady  brilliant  of  eye — ^the 
same  quick  quiv^  ol  the  lip,  speaking  of  nervous-  sas^ 
ceptibihty  and  haste  of  mood.  The  hateiui  fashioai  of  that 
day,  .wl^ch  pervaded  aU  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  ttod 
lowest,  was  the  prodigal  .use  of  paints  and  cosmetics,  and 
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«H  imaginfible  artiflQial  a4jimets  of  a  jpurkms!  beauty.  This 
extended  olteit  <even  to  tbe  meti>  and  time  sturdiest  warrior 
deemed  it  no^hame  to  recur  to-ftueh  arts  of  the  toilet  hs  the 
vainest  wanton  in  our  day  would  never  voiture  to  acknow^ 
ledge.  But  tli:e  Lftdy  Bonville,  pcoudly  confident  of  her 
tieauty,  and  0^41  purity  nf  mind  that  irevblted  from  the 
littleness  of  courting  admiration,  contrasted  f  (firdbiy  in  this 
witli  the  ladiQs  -of  the  court* '  Her.  dieek  was  t)f  a  marble 
whiteness,  though  occasionally  a  rising  flush  through  the 
clear,  rich,  transparent  skin,  shewed. that  in  earlier  youth 
the  virgin  bloom  had  not  been  ^absent  ftoom  the  surface. 
There  was  in  her  fea1^res»  when  they^reposed,  sohiewhat  of 
the  trace  of  sulf ering^-rrof  a  struggle^  past  it  may  be,  but 
still  remembered.  'But  when  &he  spoke,  those  features 
lighted  <  up  and  undulated :  in  ^uch  various  and  Icihdling 
life  as  bo  danle,  to  bewitch^  lOr  to  awe  the  beholds,  accord- 
ing as  the  impulse  moulded  the  expression.  Her  dress 
suited  her  lofty  and  spotless  character.  Henry  VI.  might 
jbave  contemplated,  with  holy  pleasure,  its*  matroidy 
decorum  ;  the  jeweUed  gorget  ascended  to  the  rounded  and 
dimpl^'Cliln ;  the  arms  were  bareioniy  at  the.  wrists,  where 
,the  blue  veins  were  seen  through  a  skin,  of  sntow;  the  dark 
purple' locks,  which  her  tire-woman  boasted^  when  re- 
leased, swept  the  ground^  were.«thered  into  a  modest  and 
^simple  braid,  wwTtipunted  by  the, beseemii^g.cbronet  that 
proclaimed  her  rank.  The  Lady  Bonvtlle  might  have  stood 
by  the  sidekOf  Qomelia,  the  model  of  a  yoUng  and  hi^ibom 
Matron,  to  whose  virtue  the  Honour  of  Man  might  securely 
dwj^-/^     -J  ' '     ,    '  .  '-  .  • 

^.  *\  I' understand,  you,  my  lord,"  she  said;,  with  her  bright, 
thankful  smile;  "and  as»  Lord  Warwick's  sister,  I  am 
^atefeil," 

"  Your  love  for  the  great  E*arl  proves  you  are  noble 
enough  to  forgive,"  said  Richard  meaningly.  '*  Nay,  chide 
^e  not  With  that  lofty  look  ;  you. know  that  there  are  no 
secrets  between  Hastings  and  Gloucester/' 

**  My  Lord  Duke,  the  head  of  a  noWe  house:  hath  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  hands  of  the  daughters;  I  know 
liothing  in  Lord  Warwlek  to  forgive/';. 

But  she  turned  her  head  as  she  spoke^  and  a  tear  for  a 
monjieoit  tresmbled  in  that  hanghty  eye.  »! 
.  **  Ladyv"  said  Richard,  moved^  to  admirAtiqii,  '*  to  you 
let  me  confide  my  secret.  I  would  be  your  nepihew.  Boy 
though  J  }>e  in  years,  my  heart  beats  as^  loudly  as  a  man's  ; 
and  that  heart  heats  ftn*  Anne.'' • 

"  It  were  a  splpndid.  iaIUance,  eyen:  for.  War^ck*s 
daughter  I" 

.  "  Think  you  so.  Then  stand  my  frietfid  ;.and;  being  thus 
my  friend,  intercede  with  Warwick,  if  be  angers  at  the  silly 
holiday  of  this  Woodville  pageanit.*' 
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.  "  Ala)s;  sir  I  yod  know  that  Warwick  lisrtens  to  mr  tetcr- 
-ceders  between  himsell  and  his  passions.  But' wtmt  thm  ? 
<jLrBnt  him  wronged,  a^grieTed,  trifled  with,*-JWliat  then  ? 
-Can  he  injure  the  House  ol  Yoric  ?  *'  ' 

Richard  loolced  ih  some  ^surprise  at  the  fair  speaker. 

"  Can  he  injure  the  House  6f  York  ?-^Marry,  yes?,"  he 
replied  bluntly.      *    '  ' 

"  But  for  what  end  ?-  Whom  dse  shotild  he  put  i^on 
the  throne  ?  " 

"  What  if  he  forgive  the  Lancastrians  ?    What  ii " 

**  Utter  not  the  thought,  Prince,  breathe  It  not,"  ex^- 
claimed  the  Lady  Bonville,  almost  fiercely.  **  I  l«rve  and 
honour  my  brave  brother,  despite^ — despite-^^ — ^"  She 
paused  a  moment,  blushed,  and  proceeded  rapidly,  without 
concluding  the  sentence.  '*  1 16ve  htm  as  a  woman  of  his 
house  must  love  the  hero  who  forms  its  proudest  boast. 
But  if  for  any  personal  grudge,  any  low  ambition,  any  rash 
humour,  the  son  of  my  father,  SWisbury,  could  forget  that 
Margaret  of  Anjou  placed  the  gory  head  of  that  old  mdli 
Upon  the  gates  of  York,  could  by  word  or  deed  abet  the 
cause  of  usurping  and  bloody  Lancaster, — I  would — I 
would  ;— ^Out  upon  my  sex  I  I  could  do  nought  but  weep 
the  glory  of  Nevile  and|Monthermer  gone  for  ever.*'* 

Before  Richard  could  i^ly,  the'  sound  of  musical  instru'- 
ments,  and  a  procession  of  heralds  and  pages  proceeding 
from  the  palace,  announced  the  approach  of  Edward.  He 
caught  the  hand  of  the  Dame  of  Bonvflle,  lifted  it  to  his 
lips,  and  saying,  "  May  fortune  one  day  permit  me  to  face 
as  the  Earl's  son  the  Earl's  foes,"  made  his  graceftil 
reverence,  ^ided  from  the  garden,  gained  his  barge^  and 
was  rowed  to  the  huge  pile'  of  Baynard's  Castle,  lately 
reconstructed,  but  in  a  gloomy  and  barbaric  taste,  in 
which,  at  that  time,  he  principally  resided  with  his  mother, 
the  once  peerless  Rose  of  Raby. 

The  Lady  of  Bonville  paused  a  moment,  and  in  that 
pause  her  countenance  recovered  its  composure.  She,  then, 
passed  on,  with  a  stately  step,  towards  a  group  of  the 
ladies  of  the  courts  and  her  eye  noted  with  proud  pleasure 
that  the  highest  n^mes  of  the  English  knighthood  and 
nobility,  comprising  the  numerous  connexions  of  her 
family,  formed  a  sullen  cinde  apart  from  the  rest,  be- 
tokening, by  their  grave  countenances  and  moody  whispers, 
how  sensitively  they  felt  the  slight  to  Lord  Warwick's 
embassy  in  the  vtslt  of  the  Count  de  la  Roehe,  aiid-how 
little  they  were  disposed  to  <5ringe  to  the  rising  sun  of  the 
Woodvilles.  There,  collected  4nto  a  puissance  whose  dis- 
content had  sufficed  to  shake  a  firmer  throne  (thfe'yoUng 
Raoul  de'Fulke,  the  idolater  of  Warwick,  the  x>««<wiation 
in  himself  of  the  old  Norman  seignorie,'in  their  centre,) 
with  folded  arms  and.  low^ring^  brows>  stood  the.  Earl's 
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Unsm^,  the  Lords  Fitzhugb  and  Fnuconberg ;  with  them^ 
Thomas  Lord  Stanley^  a  prudent  nohle,  who  rarely  sided 
with  a  malcont^tyra^d  the  Lord. St.  John,  and  the  Heir  of 
tjie  ancient  Bergavennies,  and  many  another  chief,  under 
whose  banner  marched  an  9nny !  R^ard  ol  Gloucester 
had  f hewn  his  wit  in  ref losing  to  pxingle  in  intrigues  which 
provoked  thejre  qi  that  martial  phalJ^x.  As  the  Lady  of 
Bonville. swept  by  these  gentlen;ien,  their  murmur  of  re- 
spectful homage,  theii:  prof  o(und  i^utation^and  unbonneted 
hea4Sy  contra^teid  forcibly  with  the  ^ight  and  grave,  if  not 
scornful^  obeisance  they^  had  just  rendered  to  one  of  the 
Queen's  Msters^^-who  hadp^ssicd  a  momen^  before  in  the 
same  dii;eetioi|,  The  lady  still  moved  on»  and  came  sud- 
denly ^q*oss  the  path  of  Hastings,  asctn  h]3  robes  of  state 
he  issued  from  the  palace*  Their  «ye9  met,  and  both 
changed  colour; 

"Sq,  my  Lprd  Chamberlain^'f  said  the  dame,  «areas- 
ticaUy,. "  the  Count  de  la  F^oehe  is,  I  hear^consi^^d  to  your 
especial  charge/'  ,  i  ' 

**  A. charge  the  Ch^berlain  cannot  refuse,  and  which 
Wimam  Hastings  ^^pes  not  covet,."  i     ■      ; 

"A  -King  had  never  asked,  Mpntagu  and  Warwick  tcf 
consider  amongst  their  duties  any  charge  they  had  deemed 
dishonouring."  .    '  ^ 

"  Dishonouring,  Lady  Bonyilie  I '/  exclaimed  Hastings,: 
with  a  bent  brow,  and  a  flushed  cheek, — "  neither  Montagvt 
nor  Warwii^  hf^dp  with  safety,  appiwd  to  me  the  word  that 
has  ju&t  passed  your  lips."  -  ,  ;  . 

"  I  crave  your  p^don,"  answer-eij  Katherine^  bitterly., 
''Mine  artides^  of  faith  m  men's  honour  are  obsolete  or 
heretical.  I  h^d  deemed  it  dishqnouring  in  a  noble  nature 
to  countenance  insplt  to  a  noble  en^my  in 'his  absence.  I 
had.  deemed  it  dishonouring  in  a  brav^  soldier^  a  well-bom 
gentleman,  (now  from  his  valiantness,  merit,  and  wisdom, 
beceme  a  puissant  and  dreaded  lord,)  to  sink  into  that 
lakeydom  and  varletaille  which  falsehood  and.  cringing^ 
have  stablished  in  these  walls,  and  baptised  under  the  name 
6i'  *  courtiers.'  Better  ha^  KatJ^erine  de  Bonville  esteemed 
Lord^Ha&tings  had  he :  rather  fallen  under  a  King's  dis- 
pleasure than  debased  his  better  'seH  to  a  Woodville'S; 
dastard  schemings,"  -         y  .     , 

.  "  Ladvy  you /ar^  cn;^  and  unjujst,  like  all  your  haughty, 
race.  And  idle  were  reply  to  pne  who,?  pf  all  persons, 
should  haye  judged  me  better,  Fpi?  the  rest,  if 
this  mumme^  humbles;  Lord  Warwick,  Gramercy  I 
there  i&  nothing  in  my  meippry  that  should  nKrkemy  share 
ifi  it  a  gaU  to  ^my  conscie^e  ;  nor  do  InOjw^  tjie  N^viles  so 
large,  a,  gratitude,,  th^t  rather  .than  fret  theupUl^.Qf  .itheir 
prioe^  I  shoufd  throw,  down  the  sc^S^)l^i^{Qnjwhiebimy> 
fearless  .step  hath  cloxnbp  |;o  afi  {air  ^.  h^igh^^and  9ne> 
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perhkpfr  that  may  •inreiiook  ife  long  a  pasteiity;  as  ttiel)est 
baron  that  evtt  quartered  the  Raven  Eagle  and  the  Diin 
Bun.  But,  (resumed  Hastings,  with  a  witherni^  s^^sm») 
doubtless  thcJ  Lady  de  Bonville  more  admires  the  happy 
lord  Vfho  holds  him^f,  by  right  of  pedigrecf,  superior  to  aft 
things  that  make  the  statesman  wise,  the  scholar  learned^ 
and  the  BOldi^  famobs.  Way  there— ^batJk;gettUes(/ '-— 
and  Hastings  turned  t^  the  cro^d  behind;— **  Way  there, 
for  my  Lord  of  Harringt^m  and  Boiiville  V^ 

The  bystanders  smfied  at  each  bther  as  they  obeyed ; 
and  a  heavy,  shambling,  graceless  man,  dressed  in  the  most 
exaggerated  fopperies^ of  the  day.  but  with  a  fac^  which 
even  sickliness,  that  reftnefe  most  faces,  could  not  divest  of 
the  most  vacant  dulness,  and  a  mien  and  gait  to  which  no 
attire  could  give  dignity,  passed  through  the  group,  bowing 
awkwardly  to  the  right  and  left,  and  saying,  in  a  thick, 
husky  voice — '*  You  are  too  good,  sirs — ^too  good :  I  must 
not  presume  so  overmuch  on  my  seignorie.  The  King 
would  keep  me — ^he  would  indeed,  sirs  ;  um — ^um — ^wl^, 
Katherine— dame— thy  stiff  gorget  makes  me  ashamed  of 
thee.  Thou  wouldst  not  think.  Lord  Hastings,  that 
Katherine  had  a  white  skin— a  parlous  white  skih. '  La, 
you  now— fie  on  these  mufflers !  " 

The  courtiers  sneered  ;  Hastings,  with  a  look  of  malignant 
and  pitiless  triumph,  eyed  tfte^  Lady  of  Bohvffle.  For  a 
moment  the  colour  w^ftnt  arid  ttane  across  her  transparent 
oheek,  but  the  confusion  passed,  and  returning  the  insulting 
gaze  of  her  ancient  lover  with  an  eye  of  un^eakal>le 
majesty,  she  placed  her  arm  upon  her  lord's,  and  saying 
calmly : — '*  An  English  matroii  cares  but  to  be  fair  iti  her 
husband's  eyes,*' — drew  him  away  ; :  and  the'  words  and 
the  manner  of  the  lady  were  so  dignified  arid  shttple,  that 
the  courti^s  hushed  thfetr  laughter,  and  for  the  momefnt 
the  lord  of  such  a  w^man  was  not  only  envied  but  respected. 

While  this  scene  had  passed,  the  procession,  preceding 
Edward,  had  filed  into  the  garden  iti  longaric}  stately  order. 
From  another  entrance,  Eliifabeth,  the  Princess  Mai-garet,* 
and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  with  their  .trains,  had  already 
issued,  and  were  now  ranged  upon  a  flight  of  marble  steps, 
backed  by 'a  columned  idcove,  hung  With  velvets  striped 
into  the  royal  baudekin,  while  the  stairs  tliemselv^  were 
covered  with  leathern  eaipets,  powdered  with  the  white 
rose  and  the  fteur  de  lis  ;  either  side  lined  by  the  bearers  ot 
the  many  bannelte  of  Edward,  displaying  the  White  Lion  of 
March,  the  Black  Bull  o|  Clare,  the  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  ihb 
Dragon  of  Arragon,  arid  the  Rising  Sun,  whlcfc  he  had 
assumed  as  his  peculiar  war-]>adge  since' the  battle  ol 
Mortimer's  Crois.  ■  Again,  arid  louder,  ckme  tbe  flouHsh^ 
of  miftsic  ;^  and  a^miurmur  throtigh  the  crowd,  succeeded  by 
deep  '^enc^,'  anncKiriced  the  entrance  of  the^^Kfng.    He 
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dppe^d,  leadfifg  by  thehaiK^  the>Co«nt  <le  la  Roe6e,  and 
fallowed  by  the  Lord^  Scal^,  Rivers,  Dorset,  and  the  Duke 
of  Qarence.  All  eyes  were  bent  npon  the  Count,  and 
thoogh  seen  ta  disadvantage  by  the  Mde  of  the  comeliest 
a*id  stateliest,  and  most  gorgeously-attired  Prince  in 
Christendom,  his  high  forehead,  bright  sagacious  eye,  and 
powerful  frame,  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  founded 
upon  the  fame  of  one  equally  subtle  in  council  and  redoubted 
in  war. 

The  royal  host  and  the  princely  guests  made  their  way, 
where  Elisabeth,  blazing  in  jewds  and  cloth  of  gold,  shone 
royally,  begirt  by  the  ladies  of  her  brilliant  court.  At  her 
right  hand  stood  her  mother,  at  her  left,  the  Princess 
Margaret. 

'  '*  I  present  to  yoU,  my  Elizabeth,"  said  Edward,  "  a 
princely  gentleman,  to  whom  'we  nevtfrthdess  wish  all  ill- 
fortune, — ^for  we  cannot  desire  that  he  may  Subdue  our 
knights,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  he  may  be  conquered 
by  our  ladies." 

"  The  last  hope  is  already  tiiimied,"  said  the  Count, 
gallantly,  as  on  his  knee  he  kissed  the  fair  hand  extended  to 
him.  Then,  rising,  and  gazing  full  and  even  boldly  upon 
the  young  Princess  Margaret,  he  added—"  I  have  seen  too 
often  the  picture  of  the  Lady  Margaret  not  to  be  aware  that 
I  stand  in  that  Illustrious  presence:" 

"  H^r  picture  !  Sir  Count,"  said  the  Queen  ;  '*  we  knew 
not  that  it  had  been  even  linined. " 

"  Pardon  me,  it  was  done  by  stealth." 
•  *'  And  where  have  you  seen  it?  " 

"'Worn  at  the  heart  of  my  brother  the  Count  of  Charo- 
lois  »  "  answered  De  la  Roche,  in  a  whispered  tone. 

Margaret  pushed  with  evident  pridefand  delight;  and 
the  wily  envoy,  leaving  the  impression  his  words  had  made 
to  take  th^ir  due  effect,  addressed  himself;  with  all  the  gay 
vivacity  he  pos^sed,'to'  the  fair  Queeii  and  her  haughty 
mother. 

After^  brief  tirtie  spent  in ^ this  complimentary  eonverse, 
ttie  Count  then  adjourned' tty-iittp^t  the  Metia^erie,  Of 
Which  the  ICing  Was  vety  proiid.  Edward,  offering  his 
hand  to  his  Queen,  led  thewayj  tod  the  Duchess  of  Bed^- 
ford^  directtpg  the  Count  to  Murga^et  by  a(  shrewd. and 
silent  glance  of'her  eye,*  so  far  smbihe^ed'her-di^ike  to 
Qarerice  as  to  a^k  hft  Hi^ness  to  fttteWd  herseM.      t  ^ 

"  Ah  I  lady."  whispered  the  Count,  as  the  proees^rm 
iritfved  along, ''  i^at  thrones  \tOidd*not  Gharolois  resign  lor 
the  hao4  that  his  unworthy  envoy  is  allowed  to  touch  ! '  * 
liif£f^^Tj  sdia^*Margarel,''d:eftitirefy  loofcfeg'^jwn,  *'the 
Count  of  Charolois  is  a  lord,  who,  if  report  be  true,  makes 
waft  hl»^!rfy  ^aAi&tstei^:'''^'-'^  -  -'-  ^^  -  /r  .t:.:,-.       .,:   r     ■.* 

**  Because  the  only  living  mistress  his  great  heart  coafal 
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55«rve  Is  denied  to  Ws  love  t  Ah,  poor  lord  aii4'  l>rother, 
what  new  reasons  for  eternal  war  tp  Burgundy,  when  France, 
not  only  his  foe,  Incomes  his  rival  I  "  > 

Margaret  sighed,  and  the  Count  continued,  till  by  degrees 
he  warmed  the  royal  maiden  from  h^r  reserve ;  and  his 
ieye  grew  l>righter,  and  a  trjiumphf^nt  smile  played  about,  his 
lips,  when,  after  the  visit  to  the  Menagerie,  the  proc^s^on 
re-mtered  the  palace,  and  the  Lord  Hastings  coiitducted 
the  Count  to  the  bath  prepared  for  him,  previous  to  the 
crowning  banquet  of  the  night.  Aqd  far  more  luxvirious 
and  more  splendid  than  might  be  deemed  by  those  who 
•read  but  the  general  histories  of  that  sanguinary  time,  or 
the  inventories  of  furniture  in  the  houses  even  of  thp  great 
barons,  was  the  accommodation  which  Edward  afforded  to 
his  guest.  His  apartments  and  chambers  were  hung  with 
white  silk  and  linen,  the  floors  covered  with  richly  woven 
carpets ;  the  counterpane  of  his  bed  was  cloth  of  gold, 
trimmed  with  ermine :  the  cupboard  shone  with  vessels  of 
sOver  and  gold  ;  and  over  two  baths  were  pitched  tents  of 
white  cloth  of  Rennes,  fringed  with  silver.* 

Agreeably  to  the  manners  of  the  time.  Lord  Hastings 
assisted  to  disrobe  the  Count ;  and,  the  more  to  bear  him 
company,  afterwards  undressed  himself  and  bathed  in  the 
one  bath»  while  the  Count  refreshed  his  limbs  in  t^ie  other, 

"  Pri'thee,'*  said  De  la  Roche,  drawing  aside  the  curtaiiji 
of  his  tent,:  and  putting  forth  his  head — "  pri'thee,  my 
Lord  Hastings,  deign  to  instruct  my  ignorance  of  a  Court 
which  I  would  fain  know  well,  and  let  me  \veet,  whether 
the  splendour  of  your  king,  far  exceeding  what  I  was  taught 
to  look  for,  is  derived  from  his  revenue,  as  sovereign  of 
England,  or  chief  of  the  H^ouse  of  York  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  returned  Hasti^gs>  gravely  putUng  out  his  own 
head — "it  is  Edward's  happy  fortune  to  be  the  wealthiest 
proprietor  in  England,  except  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
thus  he  is  enabled  to  indulge  a  state  which  yet  oppresses  not 
his  people." 

"  Except  the  Earl  of  Warwick,"  repeated  the^  Count, 
musingly,  as  the  fumes  c^  the  odours,  with  >yhich  the  bath 
was  filled,  rose  in  a  cloud  over  his  long  halr-r-*'  ill  would 
fare  that  subject  in  .mo^t  lands,  who  was  as  wealthy  as  his 
king  I  You  have  heard  that  Warwick  has  met  King 
Louis  at  Rouen»  and  that  they  are  inseparable  ?  " 

*'  It  becomes  an  ambassador  to  win  grace  of  him  he  i§ 
sent  to  please."  i     • 

'*  But  none  win  grace  of  Louis  whom  Louis  does  not 
dupe."  '  i     ii 

'*  Ypu  know  not  Lord  Warwick,  Si^  Count    His;mind 

^  See  Madden's  Narratiye  of  the  Ix>rd  Grattthi]f».:  "Arch^ec^s^;* 

1830.      ,,  r\  ^     ,■      .,    /.        ■:  -' 
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is  so  strong  and  so;  frank,  that  it  i^  as  bard  to  deceive  him  as 
it  is  for  him  to  be  deceived/ ' 

"  Time  will  show/'  said  the  Count,  pettishly,  and  he 
withdrew  his  head  into  the  tent. 

And  now  there  appeared  the  attendants^  with  hippocras, 
syrups,  and  comfits,  by  way  of  giving  appetite  for  the 
supper,  so  that  no  further  opportunity  for  private  conversa- 
tion was  left  to  the  two  lords.  While  the  Count  was  dressing, 
the  Lord  Scales  entered  with  a  superb  gown,  clasped  with 
jewels,  and  lined  with  minever,  with  which  Edward  had 
commissioned  him  to  present  the  Bastard.  In  this  robe, 
the  Lord  Scales  insisted  upon  enduing  his  antagonist  with 
his  own  hands,  and  the  three  knights  then  repaired  to  the 
banquet.  At  the  King's  table  no  male  personage  out  o| 
the  Toyal  family  sate,  except  Lord  Rivers— as  Elizabeth's 
father — and  the  Count  de  la  Roch^,  placed  between 
Margaret  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

At  another  table,  the  great  peers  of  the  realm  feasted 
under  the  presidence  of  Anthony  Woodville,  while,  entirely 
filling  one  side  of  the  hall,  the  ladies  of  the  court  held  theLc 
"  mess,"  (so-called,)  apart,  and  '*  great  and  mighty  was 
the  eating  thereof  1  " 

The  banquet  ended,  the  dance  begun.  The  admirable 
"  featliness  "  of  the  Count  de  la  Roche,  in  the  pavon,  with 
the  Lady  Margaret,  was  rivalled  only  by  the  more  majestic 
grace  of  Edward  and  the  dainty  steps  of  Anthony  Wood- 
ville. But  the  lightest  and  happiest  heart  which  beat  in 
that  revel  was  one  in  which  no  scheme  and  no  ambition  but 
those  of  love  nursed  the  hope  and  dreamed  the  triimiph. 

Stung  by  the  coldness,  even  more  than  by  the  disdain  of 
the  Lady  Bonville,  and  enraged  to  find  that  no  taunt  of  his 
own,  however  galling,  could  ruffle  a  dignity  which  was  an 
insult  both  to  memory  and  to  self-love,  Hastings  had 
exerted  more  than  usual,  both  at  the  banquet  and  in  the 
revel,  those  general  powers  of  pleasing,  whicji,  even  in  an 
age  when  personal  qualifications  ranked  so  high,  had  yet 
made  him  no  less  renowjied  for  successes  in  gallantry  than 
the  beautiful  and  youthful  King.  All  about  this  man 
witnessed  to  the,  triumph  of  mind  over  the  obstacles  that 
beset  it;— his  rise: without  envy,  his  safety  amidst  foes, 
the  happy  ease  with  which  he  moved  through  the  snares 
and  pits  of  everlasting  stratagem  and  universal  wile  I  Him 
alone  the  arts  of  the  Woodvilles  could  not  supplant  in 
Edward's  confidence  and  love ;  to  him  alone  daric  Glou- 
jcester  bent  his  haughty  soul :  him  alone,  Warwick,  who  had 
rejected  his  alliance,  and  khew  the. private  grudge  the 
rejection  bequeathed  ; — ^him  alone,  among  the  *  new  men,' 
Warwick  always  treated  with  generous  respect,  as  a  wise 
patriot,  and  a  fearless  soldier ;  and  in  the  more  frivolous 
scenes  of  courtly  life,  the  same  mind  raised  one  no  longer  in 
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the  bloom  of  youth,  with  no  stilking  advantages  of  person, 
and. studiously  disdainful  of  all  the  fopperies  of  thethhe,  ta 
an  equality  with,  the  ^youngest,  the  fairest,  the  gaudiest 
courtier,  in  that  rivalship,  '^hich  has  pleasure  for  its 
object  and  love  for  Its  reward.  Many^a  heart  beat' quicker 
as  the  graceful  courtier,  with  that  careless  wit  which  veilecl 
his  profound  mournf ulness  of  character,  or  with  that  deUcate 
flattery  which  his  very  contempt  for  human  nature  had 
taught  him,  moved  from  dame  to  donzell ; — ^till  at  length 
in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  Lady  BonviUe,  as  she  sate, 
seemingly  heedless  of  his  revenge,  amidst'  a  group  of 
matrons  elder  than  herself,  a  marmur  of  admiration  mskle 
him  turn  quickly,  and  his  eye  following  the  gaze  of  the 
bystanders,  rested  upon  the  sweet  animated  face  of  SU^:^, 
flushed  into  rich  bloom  at  the  notice  It  excited;  Then,  as 
he  approached  the  maiden,  his  quiek  ^since  darting  to  the 
woman  he  had  first  loved,  told  him  that  he  had  at  last 
discovered  the  secret  how  to  Wound.  An  Involuntary 
compression  of  Katherine's  proud  lips,  a  hasty  rise  dnd  faU 
of  the  stately  neck,  a  restless,  indescribable  flutter,  as  it 
were,  of  the  whole  frame,  told  the  experienced  woman- 
reader  of  the  signs  of  jealousy  and  fear^  And  he  passed  at 
once  to  the  young  maiden's  side.  *Alas  !  what  wonder  that 
Sibyll  that  night  surrendered  her  heai^  to  the  happiest 
dreams;  and  finding  herself  on  the  floors  of  a  Court~ 
intoxicated  by  its  perfumed  air, — ^hearing  on  all  sides  the 
murmured  eulogies  which  approved  and  justified  the 
seeming  preference  of  the  poweWul  noble^ — ^what  wondei^ 
that  she  thou^t  the  humble  maiden,  with  her  dower  of 
radiant  youth  and  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  fresh  and 
countless  treasures  of  virgin  love,  might  be  no  unwdtrthy 
mate  of  the  "  new  Wrd.'" 

It  was  morning*  before  the  rev^  ended ;  and,  when 
dismissed  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sibyll  was  left  to 
herself,  not  even  amidst  her  happy  visions  did  the  daughter 
forget  her  ofiice.  She  stole  ihto  her  lather's  chamber.  He 
too  was  astir  and  up — at  work  at  the  untiring  fumace,  the 
damps  on  his  brow,  but  all  hope's  Vigour  at  his  hearts  So 
while  Pleasure  feasts,  arid  Yeuth  l-evels,  and  Love  deludes 
itself,  and  AmbPtlion  chases  its  ^hadbWs^chased' itself  by 
Death)— «o  works  the  world-chan^ihg  and  world-ctespised 
Science!,  the  life  within  Hfe,*for  all  living,- — and  to  all  dead  I 
.    >.  .  -       '  * '    '    J*:,    ',  . '         .     . 

♦^The  hours  of  our  ancestors,: bur greaA  occasions^. wece  not  alwajs 
more  sttaficoiable  th6h  ,cmr  own*  Proissart  Isptaksic^  conxt  bsMs,  in 
the  reign  of  Kichwai:^.,  kept  u.f»i(tiM4»J«^;    ..  J;  .  m. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

TJ.E    RENOWNED    COMBAT    BETWEEN    SIR    ANTHONY    WOOD^ 
yiLLE  ANp  TI^^  BASTARD  OF  BURGUNDY 


Amongst  the  ring,  the  bold  'prentices  6f  London,  up 
♦PabyaxL* 
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and  away  betimes,  had  pushed  their  path  into  a  foremost 
place,  much  to  the  discontent  of  the  gentry,  and  with 
their  flat  caps,  long  hair,  thick  bludgeons,  loud  exclama- 
tions, and  turbulent  demeanor,  greatly  scandalized  the 
formal  heralds.  That,  too,  was  a  sign  of  the  times.  Nor 
less  did  it  show  the  growth  of  commerce,  that  on  seats  very- 
little  below  the  regal  balconies,  and  far  more  conspicuous 
than  the  places  of  earls  and  barons,  sat  in  state  the  Mayor 
(that  mayor  a  grocer*)  and  Aldermen  of  the  city. 

A  murmur,  rising  graduaUy  into  a  jgeneral  shout,  evinced 
the  admiratipn  intp  which  the  ^pectator3  were  surprised, 
when  Anthony  Woodville  Lord  Scales — ^his  head  bare — 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  lists — so  bold  and  so  fair 

"ant  his  armoui:,  and  so  richly 
n  Hit  gorgeous  housings  that 
nd  around  him  grouped  such 
d  peers  as  seldom  graced  the 
the  Duke  of  Qarence  at  his 
Ihet. 

porting  ^is  banner^  Shared  at 
with  their  gallant  lord :  they 
stom,  which  probably  fell  into 
isguised  in  imitation  of  the 
1  his  armorial  cognizance  :t 
5d  they  in  the  guise  of  griffins, 
3el  p.^nted  green,  red  forked 

vv/**^«ww,  ****-  o***™©  — ^^r  in  one  huge  claw,  while, 

much  to  the  marvel  of  the  bystanders,  they  contrived  td 
walk  very  statelily  on  the  other.  *  *  Oh,  the  brave  mon- 
sters I  "  exclaimed  the  butcher,  "  Gog's  bones,  this  beats 
all  the  rest  I  "    ' 

But  when  the  trumpets  of  the  heralds  had  ceased,  when 
the  words  '  *  Laissez  alter  !  ' '  were  pronotmced,  when  the 
lances  were  set  and  the  charge  began,  this  momentary 
admiration  was  converted  into  a  cry  of  derision,  by  the 
sudden  restiveness  of  the  Burgundian's  horse.  Thi^s  animal, 
of  the  pure  race  of  Flanders,  of  a  bulk  approaching  to 
clumsiness,  of  a  rich  bay,  where,  indeed*  amidst  the  barding 
and  the  housings,  its  colour  could  be  discerned,  had  borne 
the  valiant  Bastard  through  many  a  sanguine  field,  and.  iii 
the  last  had  received  a,w6u,nd  which  had  greatly  impaired 
its  sight.  And  now,  whethei*  scared  by  the  shouting,  or 
terrified  by  its  obscure  vision,  and  the  recollection  of  its 
wound  when  last  bestrode  by  its  lord,  it  halted  midway, 
reared  on  end,  and,  fairly  turning  round,  despite  spur  and 
bit,  carried  back  the  Bastard,',  swearing  strange  oaths,  that 
grumbled  hoarsely  through  his  vizor,  to.  the  very  f)lace 
)vhence  he  had,  started. 

♦Sir  John  Yonge— Fabyan.    f  Hence  the  origin  oi  Supporters. 
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The  uncourteous  mob  yelled  and  ^shouted  and  koigbed, 
tnd  wholly  disregarding  the  lifted,  wands^  and  drowning  the 
solemn  rebukes  of  the  heralds,  they  heaped  upon. the  furioiii 
Burgundiah  all  the  expressiions  ^f  ridicule  in  which  the  wit 
of  Cockaigne  is  so  immemorially  rich.     But  the  coiirteous 
-Anthony  of  England,  seeing  tl^  strange  and  involuntary 
flight  of  his  redoubted  foe,  incontinently  reined-in,  lowered 
his  lance,  and  made  his  horse,  without  tiirning  round,  back 
to  the  end  of  the  lists  in  a  series  of  graceful  ^ambiadas  and 
caracols.     Again  the  signal  was  given^  and  this  time  the 
g^ant  bay  did  not  fail  his  rider ;— ashamed,  doubtless,  of 
its  late  misdemeanor,— ^arching   its   head    till   it  almost 
touched  the  breast,  laying  its  ears  level  on  tdie  neck,  and 
with  a  snort  of  anger 'and  disdain,  the  steed  of :  Flanders 
rushed  to  the  encouhter.   The  Bastard's  lance  shivered  fairly 
against  the  small  shield  of  the  En^i^man,  but  the.  rwood- 
ville's  weapon,  more   deftly  aimed,  struck  fuM.onithe 
Count's  bassinet,  and  at  the  sanie  time  the  pike  projecting 
from  the  grey  charger's  chaiffroh  pierced  the  nostrils  cif  the 
unhappy  bay,  whom  rage  and  shame  had:  blinded  more 
than  ever.     The  noble  animal,  stungiby  the  Qnexpeoted 
pain,  and  bitted  sharply  by  the  rider  whose  seat  was  sourly 
shaken  by  the  stroke  on  his  hdiniet,  ibared  again,  stood  an 
instant  perfectly  erect;  and  then  fell  backwards,  rolling 
over  and  over  the  illustrious  burthen  it  had  home.    Then 
the  debonnair  Sh*- Anthony  of  England,  casting  down  his 
lance,  drew  his  sword,  and  dexterously  caiised  his  destrier 
to  curvet  in  a  close  circle  round  the  ialleh  BastardT,  cour- 
teously shaking  at  him  the  brandished  weappn,  but  without 
attempting  to  strike.  ;   . 

'*  Ho,  marshal !"  ci*ied  King  Edward,.  '/  assist  td  his 
legs  the  brave  Count/*  :     ^ 

The  marshal  hastened. to  obey.  "  Ventrebkul  '*>  quoth 
the  Bastard,  when  extricated  from  the  weight  of  Ms  st^d, 
*  *  I  cannot  hold  by  the  clouds,  birt  thou^  my  horse  fail  me, 
surely  I  will  not  fail  my  companions  ' ' — and  as  he  spoke,  he 
placed  himself  in  so  gallant  and  superb  a  posture,  that  he 
silenced  the  inhospitable  yell  which  had  rejoicfed  in  the 
foreigner's  discomfiture.  Then,  observihg  th^t  the  gentle 
Anthony  had  dismounted,  and  was  leaning  gracefully 
against  his  destrier,  the  Burgtmdian  called  Ibrth^^  .      ^    ■: 

"  Sir  Knight,  thou  hast  conquered  the  steed,  not  the 
rider.  We  are  now  foot  to.  fo6t.  The  pble-axey  oc  the 
sword — ^hich  ?     Speak  I  "'  ,  i       ^      :  ,    .  v    i 

"I  pray  thee,  noble  sieur,' '  quoth  the  Woodvflle,  ^nildly, 
*'  to  let  the  strife  close  for  this  day,  khdwhteh  rest  hath-*-" 

'*  Talk  of  rest  to  striiplings--r  den^ihd  my  ^ight^il '/    ' 

"  Heaven  forfendj"  said  Anthoniy  Woocfevilie^:  lifting  his 
iiahd  6n  high,  'Hhat^I,  lavom*ed  so  h^hly'by  the  rfait 
dames  of  England^  shotdd^  demand  v^Q^e\oii  their  Jbefaolfi 
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But  bear  iwitnta***^''*  he  »aid  (Witti  the  geojerosity  qt  the  last 
tcue  chevaMeifo£hiis.age,f and.  llf ting  his  vivojr,  «o  as  to  b^ 
heard  hyithe  Kidg^jaad  even  through  the  forempst  ranks  of 
the  ctt)Wd)-^'/ b^aPi  t»ltnoss>  that  in  this  encounter,  my 
caflise  halh^befriended  jaite,  iJA^t  joainq  ann.  The  Co^nt  ,de  \9. 
Roche  speakbth  tiruiy ;,  sjs^  hie  steed  alQpa  behlam^^  for 
his  mi^cMiice/'.  >  ;  .      - 

'*  It  iiidKtet  1  blind;bea^  1  "  nmtteredO^^  Bprgundian. 
:  '  *  ^Afad/.-*  \  added  Anthony,  bowing  towards  ;th^.  tiers  rich 
•with)  the  .hdauty  ;of  the  court-i-r"  a^id  the  Count  him«eV 
hssnreth  toje  that : the  blaze  of' yonder  eyes  bljlndedhis 
goodly  steed..^'  '  Having  delivered  himsell  at  this  gallant 
conc^  so  iimcb  to  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  day, 
the  Englishnlan,  approaching  the  King's  b^lQony,  craved 
permission  to  finish  the  encounter  with  the  axe  or  brand. 

'*  The,fQinrier,  rather,  please  you,  niy  liege;  for  the 
irarriors  oi  Burgundy thave. ever  been  deemed  unconquered 
19  ^mt  martial '^^seapon.'' 

.Edward,  whose  :brave  blood  was  up  and  warm  at  the 
dash  6f  Steele  bovfed  his  gribeious:ajssent,.and  two  pole-axe$ 
wefre  brought  into  the  ring,. 

The  cro^d  now>  evinced  a; more,  earnest  and  yespectful 
attention  than  they  had.hitherttf  diewn>.for  the  pole-as^e, 
in  such  stalwart  hands,  was.no  cfoildis  toy.  "Hum," 
quoth  Master 'Stbktott,  V  there  may  be  pome  mei?riment 
nowr-ndt  like  thosfe  sifly.  poles  I  Your  we  lop^.  of!  a  Jimb 
mighty)  deai^."  ^  ,     >.. 

The, 'knights  themselves  seemed  aware, of  jthe  greater 
graviity  of  the:  present  eitcaounter.  Each  looked  well  to  th^ 
bracing  of  his  vizor ; — and  poising  .their  weapons  with 
BiiithM  and  dare,  ttoj^.^tqiod;  apart  some  n^oments,  eyeing 
each  other  steadfastly, — as  adroit  fencers  with  the  smal) 
d^^iwrd  d6  in  6hr  schools  at  this  day. 
.^  At  leinfeth,  the  Bungimdian,  darting  foirward,  launched 
sb  mighty  stroke:  at^  the  Lord,  Scales,  which,:  tJbiQugh  rapidly 
pdrriedi,.  broke  down  the  gjuard, .  and  descended' with  such 
weight  on  the  sljioulder,  that  but  for  the  thrice-proven  sjteel 
of  Milan)  the  hcnfevdleilt  expectation  of  Master  Stokt^n  had 
been,  happily,  fulfilled-  ; Even,  as  it  was,  the  Lprfi  Sc^es 
uttered  a  shghtci?y-^:^i6h  might  be  either  of  anger  pr  of 
pain — and  lifUlig  his  axe  Aw^ith  both  hands,  levelled  a  blow 
od  the.BurgUndiritt'^  hdmetthat  well  nigh  brouglithim  to 
hiisi  ktDeet  Add  moil^.formei  space  of  somQ  ten  mi^ites,  th9 
crowd,  with  charmed  suspense,  beheld  the  ahnpst. breathless 
raiUdrty  ^vt^lth  whid»fltrdke  pn  stroke- was  ^yen  and; ponied  ; 
the-atierfchifted  tP.ahd  fro^-^-wifeldQd  now  with  Jb|OtJ|i|  bapd?-*- 
now  thBiWft,'noW  tiaetTlghtr-nand  the  combat  ?eelinigi  as  it 
«r^e,ut6land  fro^  ;&o  that. ronei  ia«)m^  .ii  r%®sd  at  o^^^ 
ucGreniii  pf  theifcts^kfttncxtTatrtbcitftther;  apd^«0;)We)) 
ihniJed^  from  theh;  ^qr^i  iblani^  tx^'thfl[i\\eigjl^  Atm^iwq:^ 
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thdse  redoubted  chubiFions,  'that^e  Ter^lt^m^stiecsjiOiL  the 
MUsnge  gre^n,  nay,  the  naked  ^adiatotft  of  oid»  might  have 
^vied  their  lithe  agility  and  supple  quidcness. 

At  last,  by  a  most  dextetrotis  stroke,  Anthony  Woodyille 
forced  the  point  of  (lis  axe  into  the  vizoi^iof  the  BulrguHdian, 
and  there  so  firmly  did  it  stick,. that  he  was  enabled  to  pull 
his  antagonist  to  and  fro  at  his  irHl,  while  the  Bayard, 
rendered  i»  blind  as  his  horse  by  the  stoppage  of  the  eye- 
hole, dealt  his  own  blows  aboxut  at  random,  and  was  placed 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  En^ishman..  And  gratious 
as  the  gentle  Sir  Anthony  was,  he  was  still,  so  smarting  under 
many  a  bruise  felt  throng  his  dinted  mail,  that  small 
mercy,  perchance,  would  the  Bastard  hkve  found,  for  the 
gripe  of  the  Woodville's  left  hand  was  on  his  foe's  throat, 
and  the  right  seemed  about  to  force  the  point  delib^ately 
forward  into  the  brain,  when  Edward,  roused  from  his 
delight  at  that  pleasing  spectacle  by  a  loud  shriek  fixmi  his 
sister  Margaret,  echoed  by  the  I>dches5  of  Bedford,  who 
was  by  no  means  anxious  that  her  son's  axe: ^ouid  be  laid 
at  the  root  of  all  her  schemes;  rose,  and  cryifag  "Hbld  I  " 
with  that  loud  voice  which  had  so  often  thrilled  a  mightier 
field,  cast  down  his  warderer.    •       . 

Instantly  th^  lists. opened — Ihe  marshals  advanced — > 
severed  the  champions — and  unbraced  the  Count's  helmet. 
But  the  Bastard's  martial  spirit,  exneedingly  dissatisfied  at 
the  unfriendly  interruption,  rewarded  the  attention  of  the 
marshals  by  ah  oath,  worthy  his  relationi^hip  (to  Charles  the 
Bold;  and  hurrying  straight  to  the  King,  his  lace  flushed 
with  wrath  and  his  eyes  sparkliiig  with  fire— ' . 

**  Noble  sire  and  King,"  he  cricd^  **  do  me. not  this 
wrong  1  I  am  not  overthrown^  nor  scathed,  nor  subdued'-^-- 
I  yield  not.  By  every  loiightly  law;  till  one  champion 
yields,  he  can  call  upon.ttebtherito  lay.dn  and  do  his: 
worst."  .  /.    >     •  i  <  ,    -J'      •     '■    ■'.;.'»    , 

Edward  paused,  much  pv^pifiicddiaiidistirilrised  at  iinding 
his  intercession-  so  displeasing.  .  He.  ^aneed  first  at  the 
Lord  Rivers,  who  sat  ii  iittie  below  him,  and  whos&.ohieelc 
grew  pale  at  the  prospect  of  his  ^onf s  reikewed  ei^cauilter 
wltlLone  so  detennined;— t-then  at'theiiiitttoviableMaspeat''of 
the  gentle  and  apdthbtid  Elizabeth-4^thtm  at  thecagitated 
countenance  of  the  Dnchess^i-then^t  iht  impioring  eyesot 
Margaret,  who^  with  ah.  efibrt^vpresoFved  iierselfi^from^ 
swooning;  and  finally^  bleckiMiing  td  Mm  >iherpuke  o£ 
Glar^nce,  as  high  constkblei^  eoM  the  i  Duke  i  Of  iNdtlolkv '  ^ 
earl  maafshaUhe  said,"  Tarry  amontentySir  Cbvu^t/tiilwie; 
take  doiinsel  in:  this^  grave  ..aifair^"i[  Tbe«jCoailt  bowed 
sullenly — the  spectators  maintaiiied^Kte,  aaixicinsr;Mle&<te*^: 
the  jcurtain  before  the  King's  gallery  lyas  closed  while  the 
couilcil  ■  '6bnferred. '  At  %he '  eSd"  dt  's6ni^^  thfeb  mitiiites, 
however,  the  drapery  was  drawn  aside  by  the*Ei\ike  or 
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Norfolk  ;  and  Edyrard,  fixing  his  bright  blue  eye  dpon  the 
fiery.Biirganjliian,saidy  gravely,  '*.  Count  de  la  Roche,  your 
demand  is  jusL  <  According  to  the  laws  of  the  lists,  you  may 
fairly  claim  that  the  encounter  go>on." 

'  *  Oh  !  knightly  Prince,  well  said.  My  thanks.  We  lose 
time— ^squires,  my  bassinet."  ^ 

'  ^'  Yea,"  renewed  Edward,  "  bring  hither  the  Count's 
bassinet.  By  the  laws,  the  combat  may  go, on  at  thine 
asking—*!  retract  my  wardeiper.  But,  Count  dfe  la  Roche, 
by  those  laws  you  appeal  to,  the  said  combat  mtist  go  on 
precisely  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  broken  off.  Where- 
fore, brace  on  thy  bassinet.  Count  de  la  Roche, — and  thou, 
Anthony  Lord  Scales,  fix' the  pike  of  thine  axe,  which  I  now 
perceive  was  inserted  exactly  where  the  right  eye  giveth 
easy  access  to  the  brain,  precisely  in  the  same'  place.  So 
renew  the  contest,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  soul. 
Count  de  la  Roche  I  " 

At  this  startling  sentence,  wholly  unexpected,  mid  yet 
whtilly  according  to  those  laws  of  which  Edward  was  so 
learned  a  judges  the  Bastard's  visage  fell.  With  open 
mouth  and  astounded  eyes,  he  stood  gazing  at  the  King, 
who  majestically  reseating  himself,  motioned  to  the  heralds. 

**  Is  that  the  law,  sire?  "  at  length  faltered  forth  the 
Bastard.  .    ,\ 

*  *  Can  you  dispute  it  ?  .  Can  any  knight,  or  gentleman 
gainsay  it?  " 

"  Then,"  quoth  the  Bastard,  grufily,  and  throwing  his 
axe  to  the  ground,  "by  all  the  saints  in  the  cialendarl  I 
have  had  enough.  I  came  hither  to  dare  all  that  beseems  a 
chevalier,  but  to  stand  still  .while  Sir  Anthony  Woodville 
ddiberately  pokes  out  my  right  eye  were  a  feat  to  shew 
that  very  few  brains  would  follow.  And  so,  my  Lord 
Scales,  I  give  thee  my  right  hand,  and  wish  thee  joy  of  thy 
triumph,  and  the  golden  collar."* 

*'  No  triumph,"  replied  the  Woodville,  modestly,  *'  for 
thou  art  only,  as  brave. knights  should  be,  subdued  by  the 
charms  of  theiladies,  which  no  breast,  however  valiant,  can 
with  impunity  dispute." 

So  saying,  the  Lord  Scales  led  the  Count  to  a  seat  of 
hoiiour  near  the  Lord  Rivers.  And  the  actor  was  con- 
tented, perforce,  td  become  a  spectator  of  the  ensuing 
contests.  These  were  carried  on  till  late  at  noon  between 
the  Burgundians  and  the  English,  the  last  maintaining  the 
superiority  of  tfa^ir  principal  diampion  ;  and  amongst  titiose 
in  the  melSS^  to  which  squires  were  admitted,  not  the  least 
distinguished  and  conspicuous  was  our  youthful  friend^ 
Master  Mannaduke  N^vile. 

*  The  prize  was  a  coUar  ol  gal4»  enamelled  with  the  flower  of  the 

/ 
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'  CHAPTER   Vin 

'         '         I  -       /.'       ,'  ",' 

HOW  THE  BASTARD  «b|PBtrRGln^DYI«nWOSt>BRED  MOtlE  IN  HIS 
POLICY  THAN  ^ITH  THE  P01.E-AXB— AND  HOW  KINO 
EDWARD  HOLDS  HIS  SUMMER  CHASE  IN  THE  FAIR  GROVES 
OF  SHfil^E. 

It  was  some  defys  affter  the  celebrated  encounter  betweeii 
the  Bastard  and  Loi*d  Scales  ;  and  the  Court  had  removed 
to  the  Palace  of  Shene.  ^  The:  Count  -de  la  Roche's  favour 
with  the  Duchess  of  BedifOrd  and  the  young  Princess  had  not 
rested  upon  his  reputation '  fbr  'sKill  with  the  pole-axe, 
and  it  had  now  increased  to  a  hdght  that  might  well  recom- 
pense the  diplomatist  for  his  discomfiture  in  the  lists. 

In  the  nleanwhiie,  the  arts  of  Warwick's  enemies  had  been 
attended  wRh  signal  success.  The  final  preparations  for 
the  alliance,  ttow7rt  #«  condtided,  \Wth  Louis's  bmther,  still 
detained  the  Eari  at  Bou«ft,  and  fresh  accounts  of  the  French 
King's  iMimacy  with  the  aiifba^sador  were  carefully 
forwai'ded  to  Rivers,  and  transmitted  to  Edward.  Now, 
we  have  Edi^rard's  6wn  authority  for  stating  that  his  first 
grudge  againist  Warwidc  originated  in  this  displeasing 
intimacy,  but  the  En^ish'^King  was- too  cle«f*sighted  to 
interpret  such  courtesies  ihto  the  ^loss  given  theni  by 
Rivers.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  conceive  that  Lord 
WarwidC'  was  led  inta  any  absolute  connexion  with  Louis 
which  could  link  him  to 'the  L^mcastrian^  fqr  this  was 
against  common  sense  ♦  but  Edward  was,  with  all  his  good* 
humour,  implacable  land  vindictive,  and  he  could  not 
endure  the^  thought  that  Warwlek  should  gain  the  friend- 
ship <^f  the  man  he  deemed  his  foe.  Putting  aside  his  causes 
of  hatred  to  Louis,  in  the  encouragement  that  king  had 
■formerly  given  to  the  Lailcastiian  exfles,  Edward's  pride 
as  sovereign  felt  a^Mdy  the  slij^ting  disdain  with  which  tbe 
TVench  Kihg  had  hitherto  treated  his  royalty  and  his  birth* 
The  curtomary  niickn^me  with  which  he  was  maligned  in 
Paris  was  '*  the  Son  of  the  Archer,*" a  taunt  upon  the  fair 
fame  of  hts'iiibthei^,  wliok^  sdattldal  accused  of  ho  rigid 
fidelity  to*  the  Dukef  o*  YoA.  Besides  this^  Edwaid  felt 
somewhat  of  the  Jeiddii^y  na^tttrsd  to  a  king,  himself  so 
spirited  and  able,  of  ^Iho  te|mtation  lor^rvfbond  pblicy  and 
statecraft,  4ftdeh  'liodfs'  X^I.  'was'i  rapidly  wideniiig  ^nd 
tnci'easin^'ChrbUj^but' tlie  GotMs  of  Europe.^'*  And  what 
With  the're^enb^iifi  aiid  what  with  the 'jiealou^,  there  had 
sprung  u^  iii^  hfJs  w^llke  hialtift  secret  desire  tb^^cvence  the 
daiitis  6lW^slL^d%6  fM^ikMiwcft  France^  and retviovelhft 
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conquests  won  by  the  Fifth  Henry,  to  be  lost  under  the 
Sixth.  Possessing  these  feelings  and  these  views,  Edward 
necessarily  saw  in  the  alliance  with  Burgundy  all  that  could 
gratify  both  his  hate  and  his  ambition.  The  Count  of 
Charolois  had  sworn  to  t.oi^tI)9anost  deadly  enmity,  and 
would  have  every  motive,  whether  of  vengeance  or  of 
teteresty  to  associate  ^^am9^i  hi^nrinii^  hand  with  the  arms 
of  England  in  any  invastoja  <^  France  j'  tmd  Xo  these  warlike 
objects  Edward  adji^d,  as^we  h&vi^  so  oft^a  ha4  cause  to 
remark,  the  more  peaceful  aims  and  interests  of  o^nmerce. 
And,  therefore,  although  he  could  not  so  far  emancipate 
himself  'from  that  influence,  which  both  awe  and  gr^atitude 
invested  la  the  £arl:of>  Ws^rwifE^a^  to  resist  jiis  great 
minister's  Embassy  to  Louis ;  wd  thoufb,  despite  ^  tiiejse 
reasons  in  favour  oi  conBexion  witli  Q^gu^dy,  |he  could 
not  btit  rduetatiily  allow  ,tbat  WarwicH  urfe4  those  of.  a 
stfll  larger  and  wiser  policy^  w^)?n  i^wi«^  that  the  infant 
dynasty  of  York  could  on^  b^  ^nade  secure  by  effectually 
depriving  Margaret,  of  tte  sole  ally  that  could  ventiure  to 
assist  her  cause,  yet  no  sooner  had  Warwick  fairly  departed, 
than  he  inly  chafed  at  the  ooiH^es^ion^l^e  had  niade^.andhis 
mind  was  open  to  all  the  implosions  ;iwfei<5h  th|i?,  Earl's 
enemies  «ou0it  to  stamp  ^pon  «.  As  the  wisfloioa  oi  evpry 
man,  however  able,  can  buit  cun  thi:oi:^  Jhpse  channels 
which:  Are^fbrmed  by  the  siofl  .of  jai^:f5hajFSK5tW»:sp  Edward* 
with:  all  Ms  talents,  -ne^er  posses$p4,  thie  prudenpe- which 
feat  of  eosftsequences^.  Inspirfs^^iie  was^  so  ;  eminently 
fearkas — so  .scornful  of  dangear^bat  *  be,  ^bepl^tely  forgot 
the  Arguments  on  whleh  the,  affeotio^ai^  jm^  p4  Warwick 
faoui  based  the  alliance  with  LoiMs— rargiM^^ftts^  %?  .to  the 
tmceasitig  peril,  whether;  to ^ his  pev^on  OT{,liis:ih«oi|e,  so 
Idng  as  the.unpriijwipledi^nd  plottiiig^gerJ^Wf  pf  th^  French 
King  had  an  interest  againnt^both-^r-^nd  tiWsJ&e  l^cs^e;  only 
€flive  to  the  rqpmseiitatiw^of.hi^.^P^swns^.bis  pjiude^  ^nd 
his  mwJcafltfle  ;intaces(ts..  Thei  E>«ehe^  (PfnJBfdfipnJ,  the 
Queen;,  and  aM  the  fasotUy  oi  Wwdyill.e,;:W^  rhad  but  one 
object  at  hedrtt-rthe  down^rfl^jf  Warvficfciaft<}  lUs  JJpus^ 
kiiewettmi^/of  the E^lf3. bmgbty  uui^i^iia^M k^ks^^f  ttmt 
hia^ould  tlurowup  the  jieinfit<>f  gON^nniP^entcttie  mx^^i^e 
khewt  thatnEdward  teaid[ydiflcr<eidit^fftftrt^  dt^bftpoure^d  Ws 
tmbaiisyr:  pnd,  despite  .Ijjfl  sjn^pifljoi^s  thfy  spi^ht  tp  ii^st^ 
into  tbfir  Kibg^^  mkndi^}iimy>  cateul^dhi^ofiithe  E^l's.loy^ 
tod  near  Jleliitidnshfp  t#  Edw^|^(^^po^I  \^}  m^te^j  awJ 
eeetoingly  ijoieconcilable  to^dch/  wijfeoth^djiwsf ^ qfr  JU«»- 
bflstert^to  *endert  l^is- » waratb.  jiw^f^fHttrraoii ,  Jf.  li^qfy^  j  ^im 
only  *h&ii*illen  lajjCi^ter,- ^wt  X^  i»Wk1y  if ^bPJt  , iv.i  -^ j .; r^ 
;?  tEdTfcacd  hadjbtien  tbu^fiftsily  to|u<^d.ltQ;©ffl9iii;fe(|^Yi§|t 
bf .the  Govrnt'cteila  Hprihftr  »Wwi|gfc^iftwJfAy.?i9^!9\ew^ 
W^A'  resobfedi  upoa,tb«  wwwnht  AbwW  «]*i?*W^,  ^>i -^ 
«itfciit8,ievenjif  (t^e^UftllOfe  wH^&Pllia  ^W)tftit:ftolDlA^fti  tflf 
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friendship  of  Boxgaixl^  YviasTWortliniuch  to n^diltaliL  But 
De  la  Roche,  soon  made  aware,  hf  the  Duchess  oliBedford; 
oi  th«  ground  ^nirhifih  he :  stood,  .AndiinstEu.<)ted  by  his 
brotheir  iter  6{mre  no  pains. and  to  strupl'^  no  promise  that 
might  s^ye  fto>aliei»te(£d^ard.  fiotn-  Llnds>  and  win  the 
hanA  and  dower  of  Marganet^ibuild  it'H  itabteifaciLd  matter 
than,  his  n^ost  sanguine  h^peshad^  deemed^  to  work  lipon 
the  p«($sionA  and  the  moiiveft  wi4ch  itodined  the:King  to  tJae 
pretensions  of  the  h/9ir.of  JSurgund^.  :Aiid.what  moarerthaii 
all  else  l^v^uned  the  ^lyoy^smiision. was  the  T^erjr rareumr 
stauc^  that  shMld  mo^  have  deli^aliedit-^^vi^,  the  iteollecr 
tion  of  the  Carl  of  Watwiek,  For  in  the  afo^enee  of  that 
powedui  :ba]x>n,  and  mast^rrmUiister,  the.  King  had  seemed 
to  breathe.more  freely /  In  his  absi^nce,  he  idrgot  hi^  pCKwer. 
Th0  m^^l^^  of  fiovernmeut,  to  his  oWn  sufprise,  seem«d 
to  go  on  a$  well,  ute  Commons  were  ais  submissive,  the  mobs 
as  noisy  m  Umk  ^outs,  as.  if  the  Earl  was  by.  There  was 
n(^  lOQg^r  any  one  to  share  with  JEdward  the  joys  of  popu^ 
larity*  .the.  sheets  of.vpowear.u  Though  vEdw«-d  was  not 
[)iogenes>  he  loved  the  popniaor  sunshine^  and  no  Alexahdet 
nowf  stood  between,  him 'and  itfc  be^on^.  Dec^ved  by  the 
represent£^tiQh&  of  his  eourtier^^  hearhigj. nothing  but  abuse 
of  Warwick,  foiA  sneers  at  his  gteatnessy;  he  began  to  think 
the,  hour  bad  coi^e  j^hen  he.  might  relign  alone,, and  he 
(Bnt^ed^  though,  tacitly,  and  not  aeknowLedgmgit  even.te 
himself,  into  the  very  «t)je«rt.:af  the  womankini  aboud  hink 
•i— vis5,i  the  dismissal  of  hfc  mHMstJw.    :  '  •    \ 

7he.;:mtural  oarj^aspessraitd  lulni^oas.. indolence  ot 
Edw^tfd'^  tamper  didinOit^liow£lrQr;)permit  hi^  to  se^  all 
tiio  ingfatitiide:  of  th^  «qucsI^  hfc^iwas  about  to'adoptl  >  The 
f^gotism  a  kling  too  oltein^  aeguires^.aiid  nocking  so  easify  as 
one  like  Edward  IV.>  not  born  to  althrohe,  made  him  con- 
side?  that  healon^  waSfttttitled  to  theprerogatiives  of  pride. 
Asj  sovereign  and  as  buoiber,  might  he*  not  give  the  hand  of 
Margaret  a$  be  listed;?; -If: Warwick  was  oflended^.pcst on 
his  diistoyalty  and  presumption  I  .  Aaduaa)  saying  to  himself, 
he  dismissed  the  very .  thought  of  the:  abisent  Eaii,  and 
glided  unconsciously  down  thet  cmtoenit  of  Jthe  hour.  And 
yeti  not^withstandJaag  all  these. ^nrepossessions.  and  diis*- 
Pfd^itipns^  Edwaird  ^ightjnoidoubt  have  d6fei!red,^  at  least; 
the  meditated  breach  with  his  great  mlnisfear  until  the 
retur^vOf  the:l«^tt^r,;a|DiA'thfiii luanre  acted oviftth: thedetiofacy 
Qn4.  pjecautlon  tiUat  beoameja  Idag  bouM  hy  ties  of  gratis 
tudeiandcblood  to  tba  statesman  he  desiiiedc|to  discard,  but 
fora  Jmbit, — which^o  while  history  mention^  it  stems  to 
i^g^i  injthie.  i^nssequencea  it  ever  engendet&-^the  habit 
of  intemperance.  Unquestionably,  to  that  habit  many^  of 
the  imprudenc^l  ami  le^oiies  of  a  iking  possessed  of  soixtiiich 
abmtyareioJ)§!aacribed ;  and  over  has  cups  with  the  w«y 
im4  W^tiQbMl  Qe^  la  Aftohe,^  Edwand  had  copti^tved  to 
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entangle  himscll  far  more  tlian  In  Us  eoolt^  moments  he 
would  have  beetidispotedL'  • ' 

Having  thns  admitted  our  rectders  into  those  recesses  of 
that eor in8Ciutd>iie^--the tedrtof  klngs-«i^we snmmoii them 
i6.  a  scene  ;peoiili4r:  to  the  pastimes  of  the  magnificent 
Edward.  Amidst  the  jshades  of  the  vast  "pailc  or  diase 
which  then  appertained: to  the: Palace  of  Shane,  the  noon- 
day sun  shone  upon  shch  s  sp6t  as  Aimidarthlght  have  dressed 
for  the  subdued  Hinaldb.  A  spaoe^h^d  been  cleared  of 
trees  jan4  und^i'wood.itasHi'made  level  a^  a  bowlin^greem 
Around  tMs  space  thb  huge  oak  and  the-bix>ad  beech  were 
hung  with  trellis-workp  wreathed  with  JasiAin'y,'  hoiley- 
auckle^,  and  the :  white  rose^  trained^  iri  arches:  Ever  and 
anon. through  thesb  arched  extended  Img  alleys,  or  vistas, 
gradually  lost  in  the  cool  depth  of  foliage;  amidlit  these 
alleys  and  around  this  spacer  numfoerle^  arbours,  >^aint 
with  all  the  flowers  then  known  ^ih-  England/ were  don- 
sti^icjted.  In  the  bentre  bfithe  9ward  <was^  a  ^rnall'  artificial 
lake,  long  ^nce  idried  up,'  and  adorned  then  wl%h  a  pro- 
fusion of' fountains,  that  seemM. to  scdttier 'Cdotiiess  around 
•the  glowing  air^  Pitched  iii  ^^arious  and  appropriate  sites 
were. tents  of  sfUc^and  the  white  cloth  of  Raines,  each  tent 
so  pladed  as  to  command  one  of  the  aUeys't  ^^cid  at  the 
opening, of  each  stood  cavaliei'  or  dame,ii^th  the  bow  or 
cross-bow,  as  it  pleased  the  fancy  oif  suited  bestth)^  iskill. 
looking  lor  the  quarry,  which  horn  imd hound  drove  fast  ana 
frequent  across  the  alleys,  i  ^ch>  was  the  luxiirious 
*'  summernchase/'  4>f  theiSardanapahis  of  the  North.  ^  Nor 
could  any  spectacle  morc^thorohgldy  represent  that  pdetlcal 
yet  efteminate  taste,  which,  borrowedi  from  the  Italians, 
made  a  short  interval  between  the  Ght^ric  and  the  Modem 
agcJI:  The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  di^y--^the  richness  of 
the  foliage /in  the  fir^t  snn^  of  tbrightiJuly — ^the  bay  of  the 
dogsr— the  jsoundJof  the  mellow  hoHi^H^the  fragrance  of  ttie 
air,  beaVy  with  ncK)ntide  flow^rs^— the  ^ay  tents — ^the  rich 
dresses  and  iajr  facesi^^nd  merry  lau^ter  of  dame  and 
Kionzell--combiaed  t6  take  captive  ^  every  >  sense,  and  to 
reconcile  Atmbition  itself,  that  Etem^  Trav^er  through 
the  Future,  to  the  enjoyment  x>f  the  v^Mptuotis^Hour.  But 
there  were  illustrious  exeeptionsito  the>contentihent'«f  the 
general! companyii  -''^  '''<  ^  ;  >    .   < 

,  A  courier  had  alrived  that  noMbf  to  apprise  Edward  of 
the  unexpectedi  debarkatioikiof  the-Earl^f  Warwick,  with 
the  Archbishop!  of  N^trbonneand  the  Bastard  of  Bouttkm, — 
the  ambassadors  commi^rsloned  by  Kouts  ta  settle  the  pre« 
Uminaries  of  theimarriage  betWMQ  Margmret  and'  his 
brother..  ■  :•  :  ..  '>'  '  i'  •  •*  ■'' '  •■  ■  •  '-i' 
/This  unilvelcome  kitelligenoe  veadhed  Edward  at  th^ 
very  moment  he  was  saUyttig  from  his  palace  gtftes  to  l^s 
pleasant  pastimel    He  took  aside  Ilord' Hastings,  and 
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^oibmiii^dElt^'to  tUiit,  hfimostfyiplodava^te,  the  news«--7 
•*  Ptat^  feptilrs  to  thy  liG^rs^  ll^tlnge,  and  hie  thae, fast  tp 
BayhA^d^s  €ait»d.  Bring!  biadt  ilGioUcester.  In  these 
dlfflctelt    m€itters»;  that   boy's  liead   is  itbettertha^    a 

'COUhefl.*^   -'•■   '    '-':   f    .    ■     ..     "   "     .   ';.•;;..       —':,.:        ;•    '   '     i 

'*  Your  Highness,"  said  Hastings,  tightening  his  gii?41^ 
^tb  ohfe  lya&t,  whfie  with  ttie  otherr  he  shortened  ^is 
stimiiS;sr,^'  shall  be  obeyed^  '  Iforeaaw,  we«  that  thi^.  coi^a* 
ing  Woidd'^coaiion' ihuck.  that) rmy  l/ord*' Rivers^  and 
Worcester'  hiave  overlbokjsd.  ;  I'  rejoice  .that  yon  summoi^ 
the  Prince  Richard, vwho  hath  wisely  forborne  all  coun- 
tenance to  the  Burgundian  tivvloy<:  But  isithts.all^  sire? 
Is  it  not  -v^^ell  to  asse^oible  also  yoiii!  trustiest  lords  and  most 
learned  prelates,!!  ndt  tb  overalve  Lord  Warwick's  anger,  at 
least  to  confer  oil' the  fitting,  excuses  to  be  made^to  King 
Louis's  ambassadors?'*         -m         .    ;.  j 

'*  And  so  iose  the  faif  est  day  this  summer  hath>  bestowed 
upon  us?  Tush  I—the  more iHeed  for: pl^asaunqe  tOrday> 
since  bnshiess^  must  come  to-nionrow.  '  Away  with  yo\^» 
dearWiUI  '*  ...     \  I::         .   .      ^ 

Hastings  looked  grave,  but  he  saw  all  further  r^mon^ 
strance  wovil<l  be  in  vain,  and' hdping  much  ftom  the  Inter- 
cession of  Gloucester,  put  spurs  to  h&  steed,  and  vanished. 
Edward  mufeed  a  'moiment;  afad  Elizabeth,  who  knew 
every  expression  and' change  of  his  coumtenanee,  rode  from 
the  cirde  of  her  ladies  and  approached  him  timidly. 
€asting  down  her  eyes,  which  shdldways  aflectsed  in  speak- 
ing to  her  lord,  the  Queen  saM,  softlyy  .       j 

"  Something  hath  disturbed  my  liege  and.my  life's  life." 

' '  Marry,  yes,  sweet  Bessee.  Last  night,  to  pleasure 
thee  and  thy  kin  (and  860th  td  say,  small  latitude,  ye  owe 
me,  for  it  also  pleased  myself),  I  proknised  Margai^etfs  hand^ 
through  De  la-Roche,  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,' '  ; 

"  O  princely  heart  1  "exclaimed  EU2abeth,  her  whole 
face  lighted  up  with  -triumphri-rf^  ever  seeking  to  make 
happy  those  it  cheriiihes. '  But  i&itthatwhid),  disturbs  thee 
— that  which  thou  repeiitest  ?"  ;  . 
•  "  No,  sweetheatt-^no; '  Yet  had<  it.  not  been  ^f or  the 
strength' of  the  clary,  I  Should' hav^  kept  the  Bastard  longer 
in  suspense.  But  what  ife  dofnelsdone.  Let  not  thy  roses 
v^ither  when  thou  hearest  Warwick,  is  in  England^ — ^nay, 
nay,  child,  look  not  so  appailed-^thine  Edward  is  np  infant^ 
whom  ogre  and' gobliki<  scares ;  and',' — fgla^ping  his  ey^ 
proudly  round  asl  heispdke;  aiid  saw  the  goodly  cava^ade  of 
his  peers  and  knights,  with  rhisbody-guardmrtaU  and  chosen 
veterails — filling  tip^  tho  palace  yard,  i\^h  ,th«  show  of 
casque  and  pike,-^' *•  and  if  the  stkiig^  i$;to  come  between 
^dwdrd'of  England,  and  his  subject,  nev^ir  an[  hour  more 
ripe  thlan  thisf^— my  throne  a^sured-^the.new  nobility  j 
hav^  rais^,  aiMJuikd  it-r^London  truevtxi^affrowf  imd  ti^rt, 
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true- -the  Pi^vlrt<»Sf 'atli^^ceftftiW  iluptSf^ncl  ih^ ^\f^  ol 
B^rguhdy  mltte  filWesI  :LetHliiBJ  Wbltft.'Bear^gp^lfi^sr  he 
H$t,  the  Liott  of>  March  Is  Idrd}  of  rthe.lore^ti  ^vd  iw^wf, 
ihy  Besse^/ '  added  the  King^  dhatigfng .  htei  h^^gllty  tone 
into,  a  gay,  careless  laugh,  "  now  let  the  lion  enjioy'  hi9 
fchase.''*  i  ':.'"■*■  ;•  .•,.i:l,  Ti"  ■/.-  '".^-.r  »  .  i  -i  ,.  ; 
^  iieM^ed  the  ^oved  hand  of  hia^Qnei^n^  giOiawtly  bendii^g 
over  hife  saddle-bow,- and  the  next  moment  bt  was  J>y  the 
.  s^d^  of  a  ybungBr,  if  not  a  fairer  lad^jr^'to^  5WihQm.  U^  was 
devoting  the  momentary:  Worship  of.hi^  iacQnpt«nt  heai^. 
Elizabeth's ^yes  «hot  an  aitgry  rgleam  03  fiSie  feeb^ld  l^r 
f aiitMess  lord  thu^  ^engag^  ; .  t)irt  iSo ;  apcustonjjed  ^o  concpaj 
and  control  the  naturkl  jeajoubyi  .tliat  it  aauever  betrayed 
itself  to  the  Cotirt  or^to  her  hasband*  she  $001%  cflmpqsed  her 
«ountfenance  to  its  ordinary  smobtht  and  artificial  ;§mile,  and 
Rejoining  her  mother,  she  revealed  what  had/.pft^^ed.  The 
prmi^l  and  masculine  spirit  of  the  Duchess  ^lelit  onJyr,ioy  at 
tlie  itttefiige^e.  In  themiticipated.lumiatotioii  of  ^Var- 
«<^ict,  she 'f otgot  all  cmise  for.iear-*-inot<«ftihear/:lwsi!)a)tid  and 
son,  the  Lords  Rivers  and  Scales,  to  whom  the  news  ^oqvl 
frsti/me^    '"  '      .    ■<'  .^  '.y\  jr.:  .'./--   ';'•..)..!  >-,.;', 

**  Anthony,"   whisperian^i:lte  .father,  !♦  in*  thjw.gaj^  we 
have  Staked  oiirheadsl '6;  ^.:  »,>  r-    ..'  '  v n  »  ?  ^   ,,. 
•    ^' ^^'  our  right  iiahds  can  ^gtaard   thjem  wel^r  .sir," 
Answered'  Anthony ; .  ^f  abad;  so  XSkwI  ahd,  the.la4i^§^  fo^  our 

right^:!"^'  ..  ■  !     ;  ■•:[■    ;  r  y^'     .,r;.    ;      '  .     ^     '  .     ■  :■  -;  .     . 

-  Yet  thifebold  reply  did  »ot  satisfy  the' i«oi:e  thoughtfui 
judgment  of  the  Loi:d  l-raasurer,)  aiid  ;eyi5n.;th^  b^ave 
Anthony's  :arrbws  that. .day  wartden^d^  wide .  qf  -  their 
quart^/   *^^^    .    '  '.r    :-     ;     .■.•■.-,!    j,>    ^     , '■/     ■•,...'•• 

Aiftiflst  tilts  gay  scene;  tiienj  thedre. were  anxtous  and 
thoughtftil  bosoms. .  Lord  Rivers .  was  s^ent  and,  abr 
stracted  ;  ht$' sstrn's  latigh  was  hollow  anfl^  constrained ; 
the  Queen,  from  hef  ^avilionv.  cast;  «iver.  afld,a«pn>  more 
Ire^tl^s^  kiid  prying  look&^ddwn  /tbfc  gremir  alleys  than  ,^e 
hare  or  the  deer  coiildciuse  ;  her.motb^^ls  b*row  was  knit 
and  flushed — and  keenly  wierevtiioseaiustrious  persons 
watched  by  one  deeply:  InteMsted  in  j  the  coming  events. 
Alfectihg  t<y  discharge  tha  jilbasaiit  duty  assigned;  Ijtinfi  by 
the^  King,  the  Lord  Montagu  ■  ^ided  from;  tcjnt  tp  ten^ 
inqiiiring  courteously  "into  the  aoecxmrno^taon  of  each 
gr6up,  lingering,  siiiiltngy  cdm|>lim,«nting^  watching,  heed- 
ing, studying,  those  whom  he  adidl^essed.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  tBastard's  visit  he  had  jcaned  in  the  4iyersiions 
ih  its  honour,  and  yet  so  well  hkd 'Montagu  played  his  part 
at  the  Cotttt,  t'hat  he  did  not  excitia  aittong$t  the  Quieen's 
MatiVes  any  off  the  hostile  fceliigi  entertaincjd  towards  hi§ 
brother.  No  man;  excepit^ Hastings, ^w^8  so  o'lentirely 
loved''  by  Edward;  and  Montagu,/worl:cUy;;as  he  was» 
and  mdi^ant  against ither^King^  as  atjthat  moment  he 
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c«niMiusQii#  toiie,it0iMr  repaid  ibeftlIeat4<Hi>.tjNit'liis^iMef 
fieari  at  ttaat^Uomi^tiBCfevelytwas,  9»%forfW9rwkkibv^.f4^, 
Edward;  '  He:aloai«ioC  thoiso  present  wafl  awarf^*^  tjb^rca^se 
of  AVaihvickfsihfiQstjrtflrMucli^  feO'he hadpiivatelyidfspatcbi^ 
to  hin  tbe<(Ei0w3iQf  tiife[TBastm>dc9^]Ait,rlt&  re|il;i9^je()t^rand 
the  inevita^JB  ^oeais  ofi  the.  intrt^e^;  aftoat;  .uiUjb&^t  tiie 
Earl  .could  Tetlnn  >ati<mae«!;]m'fmfOiQQl  ao^oa^pli^bed,  an4{ 
the  ambassad^BftDt  F]!iaaceri|i  histtsni&t .  s»A  ^\^n  l^o^  ih^ 
courier  despatched  to  the  King  had  arrived  ftt  Sheoe^ ,  s^ 
private  haqd  had  :com[6Vtdl.i.pyM9Xktag\i  Uie  krUoTs^twu 
that  WamtioiQ,  justiy  roused  anda^anaoedifhad  left  the  stu^e 
procession  behind '<at  ^Doiietv  and-.  Wiai  hucrying^  fmi  a^ 
relafys'  of  .st^edd  andhis/ownifiei^  ^piritr  pould  beaf  bim/.to 
the  piresetic»;0£'the..ungfaj^aliiiag,i..    .     j         . 

Meanwhilie,th^iBaoti  l^lBQW.t^^cto^dv tiiei^or^t  rdla^^i 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  from  the  King'i^ipavUioa  pro-r 
elaimetl  that  tkei  la^  fnistiinef^aduto  give  place  tp  the 
hixurious  iMln^tidt.   \7  *       .■.;•  ".       ,:'^..    ..  '.:    \  [■  ,      '.  .    i, 

At  thisinament^tMfuitagai  approached  a. tent  reaotote  lr<>xnt 
the  royiLL/pavili6i»»  ^di^jas  ^tsQOi&^leselootst^j^  crushed 
the  grass,  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  in  which  there  was 
httle  lAt  uiiisbn  "with  XhenVfotldiiy  tjioughts.tbact  fiU^  his 
breast.  '      •;  ■•;  '  • ..-,  <'.-.  j.^ 

'*  Nay,.fiweet  mistresi^  ^nay,".  *ald  a^youji^  inan's  yoice, 
"  earnest  with  enatotaoH'fr-' '  dio:  not  iHisthink  «ier-rdo  ftotdecjair^ 
me  bold  and  oo^r^rWeeiimg*  I  have  sought  to  ^innother  v^yi 
love,  and  to  rate  it,  and^bring  pride  to  my  aid>  but  in  vain  i- 
and,  now,  whetherryeu  fwiH  ^scornvmy  suit  or  not,  I  remen][-i 
ber,  SibyH-MQiiSib5rlii  I  remen^er  the  days  wh^n  wej 
conversed  together,  ^and  a$  a  birother*  if  luothing,  el^e— * 
nothing  tiearer^Icpray  you  to  pause  well,  and  .consicjer; 
what  manner/  fol  man .  thiis  Lord  Hastings  is,  said  tpi 
bel  ".  ■.','.,,.       .         '  '    '■■      ^ 

' '  Master  Nevile,  is  this  generous  ? — ^why  afflict  me  thus  ?i 
—why  couple  my  nfetne  with  sogrea.t  a  lord's?  ''  i, 

^' Becausd-f^bewatcH-the  yomig:  gallants  ^already  50, 
couple  it, '  and  thjdir  pmpheclesr  ai^  ^ot .  to  >  thine  hoiH>ur», 
Sibyil.-  'Naiyi  do. hot  fttrwn  at.me^  I  know  thou  art  fair 
and  winsome,  and  deftly  gifted,  and  thy  father  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  able  to  coin  thee  a  queen's  dower  out 
of  his  awesome  eiigihes.  Bijt  Haitii^s  w411  not  wed  thee, 
and  hh  woolrig;  thereforeV  but  wtains  thy  fair  rtepfute;' 
whae^'I-^^— ''  ■  ^■^'^  '  ^  ■  •  ■'  -   '-  •-  .  -  ^.  '^  ■   •  ^.  ;    • 

*'Youl"  said  Montagu,  entering  suddenly^— ''you,- 
kinsman,  may  look  to  higher  fortunes  than  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford's  waiting-damsel  can  bring  to  thy  honest  love. 
How  now,  mistress,  say — wilt  thou  take  this  young  gentle- 
man for  loving  fere  and  plighted  spouse  ?  If  so,  he  shall 
give  thee  a  manor  for  jointure,  and  thou  shalt  wear  velvet 
robe  and  gold  chain^  as  a  knight's  wife/' 
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This  unexpected  iiit^rfereaee,  wftkA.  was  peHectly  in 
diameter  with  the  g^eat- lords,  who  frequent^  Wi^oed  in 
very  peremptory  :  tones '  fm*  thi^  clfents  and  *.  kiiismeii,^ 
completed  the  displeasing  whidi  theblnnt  Marmadnke  had 
already  caUed  torth^  In  Sibyll's  gentliei  but  proud  nature* 
"  Speak,  maideh,  ay  ^  no  ?  "  continued  Montagu,  sur- 
prised and  angered  at  the  haughty-  silence  of  one  whom  he 
just  knew  by  sight  and  niaime,  thon^  he  had  never' before 
addressed  her. 

"No,  my  lord,"  answered  Sibyll,  keeping  down  her 
indignation  at  this  tone,  though  it  burned  iA  lier  dieek, 
flashed  in  her  eyef,  and  swelled  in  the  heave  of  her  breast. 
"  No  I  and  your  kinisman  might  have  spared  this  afltront  to 
one  whom — ^but  it  matters  not*"  Slie  ^^^pt  from  the 
tent  as  she  said  this,^  and  passed,  up  the  alley,  into  that  of 
the  Queen's  niother.  :  . 

"Best  so;  thou  art  too  young  torimaitiage^  Marma* 
duke,"  said  Montagu,  coldly.  "  We  iwill  fiAd  thee  a 
richer  bride  ere  long.  There  is  Mary  of  Winstown — ^the 
Archbishop's  ward-^^With' two  castles;  and  seven  knight's 
fees," 

"But  so  marvellously  iS^featuredi,  my  iord,"  said  poor 
Marmaduke,  sighing. 

Montagu  looked  at  him  iii  surprised  "  Wives,  sir,"  he 
said,  "are  not  made  to  look^at,-^unless,  indeed,  they  be 
the  wives  of  other  men.  But  dismiss  these  follies  ior  the 
nonce.  Back  to  thy  post  by  the  King^&psrvilion ;  and  by 
the  way,  ask  Lord  Fauconberg  '^nd  Aymer  Nevile,  whom 
thou  wilt  pasfr  by  yonder  arbour — ask  them;  in  my  name^ 
to  be  near  the  pavilion  while  the  king  banquets.  A  word 
in  thine  ear— ^ere  yon  sun  gilds  the  top  of  those  green  oaks^ 
the  Eaii  of  Warwick  will  be  with  Edward  IV. ;  and  come , 
what  may,  some  brave  hearts  should  be  by  to  welcome 
him.     Go  I"  ,  . 

Without  tarrying  for  an  answer,  Montagu  turned  into- 
one  of  the  tents,  wherein  ila0ul'de  Fulke  arid  the  Lord  St 
John^  heedless  of  hind  and  hart,  conferred,  and  If  armaduke^ 
much  bewildered,  and  bitterly  wroth  with  Sibyll,  werit  his 
way.  ■    :        ^  -       •  >    /  •  ' 

.  ^See,  in  Mss  SttickUnd's  Lifi.  of.  EHgaMh  WooduUle,  the 
cuxioTis  letters  which  the  JMa^ifii  Ywk  ^la^'the  Bail; of  W^in^ick 
addressed  to  her,  then  a  simple  maiden,  in  favour  of  their  protegS,^ 
Sir  R.  Johnes.  .  )    . . 
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CHAPTER    IX 

THE  GREAT  ACTOR  RETURNS  TO  FILL  THbSTAQB 

And  now,  in  various  groups^  these  summer  foresters  were 
at  rest  in  their  afternoon  banquet;  some  lying  on  the 
smooth  sward  around  the  lake*---^ome  in  the  tents — sonle 
again  in  the  arbours  ;  here  and  there  the  forms  o£  dame  and 
cavaUer  might  be  seen  stealing  apart  from  the  rest^  and 
gliding  down  the  alleys  till  lost  in  the  ^lade — ^for  under  that 
reign  gallantry  was  universal.  Before  the  king's  paviHon 
a  band  of  those  merry  }ongleurs»^  into  whom .  the  ancient 
and  honoured  minstr^s  were  fast  degenerating,  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  to  commence  their  sports;  and  listening  to 
the  laughter  that  came  in  frequent  peals  from  the  royal 
tent.  Within  feasted  Edward,  the  Count  de  la  Rodie,  the 
Lord  Rivers  ;  while  in  a  larger  and  more  splendid  pavilion, 
at  some  little  distance,  the  Queen,  her  mother,  and  the 
great  dames  of  the  Court,  held  their  own  slighter  and  less 
noisy  repast. 

'*  And  here,  then,"  said  Edward,  as  he  put  his  lips  to  a 
gold  goblet,  wrought  with  gems,  and  passed  it  to  Anthony 
the  Bastard — '  *  here.  Count,  we  take  the  first  wassail  to  the 
loves  of  Charolois  &ad  Margaret  1  " 

The  Count  drained  the  goblet,  and  the  wine  gave  him 
new  fire. 

**  And  wrth  those  loves.  King,"  said  he,  '*  we  bind  for 
ever  Burgundy  and  England.     Woe  to  France  I  ". 

**  Ay,  woe  to  France  1  "  exclaimed  Edward,  his  face 
lighting  up  with  that  martial  joy  which  it  ever  took  at  the 
thoughts  of  wat — *'  for  we  will  wrench  her  lands  from  this 
huckster,  Louis.  By  Heaven  I  I  shall  not.  rest  in  peace 
till  York  h€ith  regained  what  Lancaster  hath  lost ;  and  out 
of  the  parings  of  the  realm  which  I  will  add  to  En^and,  thy 
brother  of  Burgundy  shall  have  ehow  to  change  his  Duke's 
diadem  for  a  Kmg's  How  now.  Rivers  t  Thou  ^oomest, 
father  mine."  - 

"  My  liege,"  said  Rivers,  wakening  himself,  "  I  did  but 
think  that  if  the  Earl  of  Warwick " 

"  Ah  !  I  had  forgotten,"  interrupted  Edward ;  "  and 
sooth  to  say.  Count  Anthony^  I  think  if  the  Earl  were  by,  he 
would  not  much  mend  our  boon-feilowsh^  1  " 

**  Yet  a  good  subject,"  said  De  la  Roche,  sneeringly^ 
'' usuaUy  dresses  his  face  by  that  of  his  king." 

"  A  subject  I  •  Ay,  but  Wa^ick  is  much  such  a  subject 
to  En^and  as  William  of  Normanidiy  or  Duke  RoUo  lyas  to 
France.  Howbeit,  let  him  como— o«u:  realm  is  at  peace— » 
we  want  no  more  his  battleroxe ;  and  inournew  designs,  on 
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France,  thy  brother,  bold  Count,  is  an  ally  that  might 
compensate  for  a  greater  loss  than  a  sullen  minister.  Let 
him  come  I  "  f':     ;*        ,    : ,  r 

As  the  King  spoke,  there  was  heard  gently  upon  the 
smooth  turf  tiie  sovncbofrthe  hoof^  of  steeds.  A  moment 
more,  and  from  the  outskirts  of  the  scene  of  revel,  where 
the  King's  gumrdrwiere  ^tdtipn^d^  th^ce?  a^o^  a  long,  loud 
'Shout.  Nearer. and  noareiccamp  the  hopf s  of  the  steeds — 
they  paused. ..  "  .Doubtle'ss^  RiChmtl<Qf  Gloucester  by  that 
shout  1    The  soldierslove  that  brave  b/py/ '  s^id  the  King. 

Marmaduke  -Nevile);  as  •  a  gientleman  in  waiting,  drew 
aside  the .  curtain,  of  the  pavilion ;  and  as  he  uttered  a 
nanie  tbat  paled tth«. cheeks. Dl  all.w^o  l^ar4>  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  entered  the  jroyal  preseiice.  - .  ^ 
~  The  EarFs  dress. was  disordered,  and  soiled  by  travel ; 
the  black  plumeon  Jiis  cap  was  broken;  and  hujig  4arkly 
jover  Md 'f ace ;  his  horseman's  boots^eoming  half  way  up 
the  thigh,  were  sullied  with  the  dust  of  the  journey;  and 
yet  as  he  entered,  before  the  majesty  of  hijs  mien>  the 
grandeur  of  his  stature/ suddeidy  De  la  Roche,  FUvers»  even 
the  gorgeous  Edward  himseli,  seeded, :dwarfed  into  common 
men  1  About  the  man — ^his  air,  his  eye,  his  form,  hi$ 
attitudie-— there  was  that  whicsh^  in  the  ^uiier  times,  made 
kin^  by  the  aoclamation  of  the  .crowd, — an  unmistakable 
sovereignty,  as  of  one  whotm  Nature  herself  had  shaped  and 
stamped  for  power  and  for  rule.  All  three  bad  risen  as  he 
entiered ;  and  to  a  deep  .silence  succeeded  jan,  exclamation 
from  Edward,  and  then  again  all  was  still. 

The  Eail  stood  a  second  ior  two.xahnly  gf^zing  on  the 
effect  he  had  }m>duoed  ;  anditurning  his  dark,  eye  from  one 
to  the  other,  till  it  rested  full  upon  De.  la  Roche,  who,  after 
vainly  striving  not  to  quail  beneath  the  gaze,  finally  smiled 
withiafiected 'disdain,  and,  resting  his  hand  on  his  dagger^ 
sunk  back  intcf  his  seat. 

'*  Afy  liege,"  then,  said  .Warwick,  doffing  his  cap,  and 
approadking  the  King  witih  dow  aitd  grave  respept,  "  I 
crave  pardon  lor  presenting  myself  to  your  Highness  thus 
travel*^rn  aaid  dtsorder^d/but  I  announce  that  i^ews  .which 
insures  my  welcome.  The  solemn  embassy  of  ti^i^t  com- 
mitted to  "me  by  youi!  G^aee  has  prospered,  with  God's 
blessing  ;  and  the  FUs  de  Bourbon  amd  the'  Archbjishpp  of 
Narbonne  aire  on  th^ii^.way  to  yo%ir .me.tropolis^  Alliance 
between  theitwo  greit  moH^chies.of  Europe  is  concluded 
on  terms  th^t  iH3dre  tlieiweai  of  England  and  augment  the 
lustre  ol  youi*Minown.' al^ur.  clsdms  .on  .Nomaandy  and 
Guienne,  King  Liouii.  consionts  to;  ^itoiit.to  the  arbitrement 
eif  tbeflonian  Pontiff ^t  and  to  pay  to  yoxu-  treasury  annual 
*' '^Thfe  'P'ope,  monectv^i?',  trti&^6  "fte  to^aged  to  decide  tlus  miestioil 
within  f6t2r  yea^:'  JQ  itiet^  bHIliaiit  treaty 'for.  England  ^waar^'l 
luHbUftitadov  eoiiild^not(liatTetefi(eotcd». 
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.trM)ute;  these  advantage^,  greateri  tbaa  your .  Highness 
even  empowered  me  to  demabi^^  ttiU9  Dhtaine4,  hH  royal 
brother  joyluUy  awaftpr  the  hand  lof  the.fLady  Mt^gaoe^. 

"  Cousin,"  said.Edwardi  who  ha^.itbdrwshly  recovered 
himseUi — inotioxitng  the  Earl  to  a  ^e^t,<**you  are  ever 
welcome,  no  matter  what  ytjur  news;  hxit  I  marvel  much 
that  so  deft  a  statesjn^^  shoiuld ,  hroaeh  the^  matters  of 
council  in  the  unseasonable  hour^  an4  before  the  gay 
.comrades  of  a  revel/' 

"  I  ^>e^,.we,"  said  Warwick,  calmly,  thou^  the  v^las 
in  his  forehead  swelled,  and  .hi&  dark  oountenwee  was 
much  flushed—"  I  spea)£  openly  of  that  which 'hath. been 
done  nobly.;  and  this  truth  has  ceased  tQ  he  a  jnattear  of 
council,  siBjce  the  meanest, citizen  who  hath. «ars  and  eyea, 
ere  this,  mujst  know  for  what  purpose  the  ambassadors  of 
JECing  Louis  arrive,  .in  E^A^and  ^with  your  Higbness's 
representative."        ;  •      ,  1  * 

Edwards  mqre, embarrassed  at  this  tone  than  hex^ould 
have  fqreseen^  remained  silent ;,  but  De  la  Roche,  iiur 
patient  to  hu$«ble«hi8  brotheir's  foe*  and  -  fudging  ii  also 
discreet  to  arouse  the  Kin^  said  icaretesMy-r     ;       /  i      : 

**  It  were  a  pity,  Sir  Earl,  that  the  citizens,  whom'  you 
thus  dieemprtvy  to  the  thoughjts  pf  J^ings,  had.  not  prevised 
the  Archbishop  of  Narhonw  tbat^  ithfi  desire  to  see^a  faimr 
^how  than  ey^n  the  palace^  of  .We^tminp^r  and  the  Towei% 
he  will  hasten  back  to  behold  the  banners  of  Burgundy  and 
£fl^an4  wayiijgi  from  the  »piye.s  of  Notre  Dame.^' 

ErQ/ttie,  Basted  had  concluded,  Rivera^  leaning  baek^ 
wbispere<^  the, King — **  For  Christ's  sake^. sire,  select  some 
ettei^  scene, for  rwif^t.must  CoHow  I    Silenocryomr  guest  J  " : 

But.Edward»  oo  ihe  cpiitirary,  ;plieas«i  to  think  that  I^e 
la  Roche  was.  breakiag  thei<?e,(and  hopeluj  that  some  burst 
from  Warwick  would^ve\Wni>nw«e,exfluse  th^,Ue  felt  at 
present  for  a  rupture,  said  sternly,  "  Hush,  my  lordj  :and 
meddle  wtlj"^    ;./.'.  - .  -  .   ;  .f       .',.'. 

"Unless  Iiaistakei"  said  Wairwiefoooidly,  "  he  who.  now 
accosts  me  is  thcrConn*;  de  la. Rc^h^a  foreigner/'   ; 

"  And  the  brotheor  of  the  he*c  of  BurguMy//  interrupted 
De  ia, Roche — "brother  to. the  betrothed  and  princely 
spouseiotMargar^tol  pn^ndv^         ,  /.  ;  . 

'*  Doth  thjs.  man  lie,  sire  ?  '■-  said  Warwiek,  who  had 
seated  himself  a  moment,  and.  who  now  rosejag^in* 

The'Pasta,i?d  spiiang  also  to  hi^,feet^  but  Edward*  waving 
him  hack,  and  iresiasnming  the  external  dignity  j  wjhich 
rarely.forsook  him,  repliedk— r*'  Cousin,  thy  .question  lackeBl 
courtesy  to  our  noble  ^st:  sinc^  thy.  departure,  reas<ms 
of  state^  which  we  -wtfl  Import,  to  thee^at  a, meejter  season* 
have  changed  our  purpose,  and  we  wUl  i)^w.  that  our  Siister 
Margaret  sh^  wed  with-  the  Count  of  (laiaroloisw"  r.  ^ 

"  And  this,  to  me*  King  I  "  exwlaimeri  the-  ^9xU  aU  bis 
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passiotis  at  oncd  pdea&ed — ^"  this  to  me  !— Nay,  frbwn  not, 
Ed^ard^i  am  of  theraceof  those  who,  gte^ter  than  kings, 
have  built  thrones  iand  toppled  them  1  1 1^  thee,  thou  hast 
misused  mine  honbiiif,  and  belied  thine  own— thou  hast 
debased  thysfelf  in  Jugging  me,  delegated  a$  the  Representa- 
tive of  thy  Royalty  1^-Lord  Rtvers,  stand  back— there  are 
barriers  enow  between  Truth  and  a  King  I  " 

"  By  St.  <5eor^  and  my  father's  head  I  "  cried  Edward, 
with  a  rage  no  less  fierce  than  Warwick's — "  thou  abusest, 
false  lord,  my  mercy  and  oiir  kindred  blood.  Another  word, 
and  thotL  leavest  this  pavilion  for  the  Tower  I  " 
'  ^*Kingl"  relied  Warwick,  scomfulfy,  and  folding  his 
arms  on  his  broad  breast — "  there  is  not  a  hair  on  this  head 
which  thy  whole  House,  thy  guards,  and  thine  armies  could 
dare  to  touch.  Me  to  the  Tower  1  Sfcnd  me — and  when 
the  third  sun  reddens  the  roof  of  prison-hoUse  and  palace, — 
look  round  broad  England,  and  miss  a  throne  I  " 

"  What  ho  there ! "  exclaimed  Edward,  stamping  his 
foot :  and  at  that  instant  the  curtain  of  the  pavilion  was 
hastily  torn  aside,  and  Richard  of  Gloucester  entered, 
followed  by  Lord  Hastings,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Anthony  Woodville. 

"  Ah  I  "  continued  the  King,  "  ye  come  in  time.  George 
of  Qarence,  Lord  High  Constable  of  England — arrest  yon 
haughty  mati,  who  dares  to  menace  hi6  liege  and 
suzerain  I  " 

Gliding  between  Qarence,  who  stood  dumb  and  thundeiv 
stticketiy  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, — Prince  Richard  said, 
in  a  voice  which,  though  even  softer  than  usual,  had  in  it 
more  command  over  those  who  heard  than  when  it  rolled 
in  thunder  along  the  ranks  of  Bamet  or  of  Bosworth, — 
"Edward,  my  brother,  remember  Touton,  and* forbear — 
Warwick,  my  cousin,  forget  not  thy  king  nor  his  dead 
father  I " 

At  these  last  words  the  Earl's  face  fell ;  for  to  that  father 
he  had  sWorn  to  succour  and  defend  the  sons :  his  sense 
recovering  from  his  pride,  showed  him  how  much  his 
intemperate  anger  had  thrown  away  his  advantages  in  the 
foul  wrong  he  had  sustained  from  Edward.  Meanwhile 
the  King  himself,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  a  crest  as  high  as 
Warwick's,  was  about,  perhaps,  to  overthrow  his  throne  by 
the  attempt  to  enforce  his  threat,  when  Anthony  Wood- 
ville, who  followed  Clarence,  whispered  to  hlm-^**  Beware, 
sire  I  a  countless  crowd,  that  seem  to  have  followed  the 
Eaii's  steps,  have  already  pierced  the  chase,  and  can 
scarcely  be  kept  from  the  spot,  sd  great  is  their'  desire  to 
behold  hita.  Beware !  ^'— and  Richard's  quick  ear  catching 
these  Whispered  words,  the  Prince  suddenly  backed  them 
by  again  drawing  a^ide  the  curtain  of  the  tent.  Along  the 
ftward>  the  guard  of  the  King  summoned  from  their  unseen 
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but  neighbouring  post  within  the  wood,  w^*e  drawn  up  as 
if  to  keep  back  an  immense  multitude — ^men,  women, 
children,  who  swayed,  aod  rustled,  and  murmured  in  the 
rear.  But  no  sooner  was  the  curtain  drawn  aside,  «nd  the 
guards  themselves  caught  sight  of  the  Royal  Prince,  and 
the  great  Earl  towering  amidst  fthem,  th^  supposing,  in 
their  ignorance,  the  scene  thus  given  to  them  was  intended 
for  their  gratification,  from  that  old  soldiery  of  Touton  rose 
a  loud  and  long  *'  Hurrah  " — "  Warwick  and  the  King  " — 
"  The  King  and  the  stout  Earl."  The  multitude  behind 
caught  the  cry;  they  rushed  forward,  mingling  with  the 
soldiery,  who  no  longer  sought  to  keep  them  back. 

"  A  Warwick  1  a  Warwick  I  "  they  shouted.  > 

"  God  bless  the  People's  Friend  I  " 

Edward,  startled  and  aghast,  drew  suUeidy  into  the  rear 
of  the  tent. 

De  la  Roche  grew  pale,  but  with  the  promptness  of  a 
practised  statesman,  he  hastily  advanced,  and  drew  the 
curtain. 

"  Shall  varlets,"  he  said  to  Richard,  in  French,  *'  gloat 
over  the  quarrels  of  their  lords  ?  " 

"  You  are  right.  Sir  Count,"  murmured  Richard, 
meekly  ;  his  purpose  was  effected,  and  leaning  on  his  riding 
staff,  he  awaited  what  was  to  ensue. 

A  softer  shade  had  fallen  over  the  Earl's  face,  at  the 
proof  of  the  love  in  which  his  name  was  held ;  it  almost 
seemed  to  his  noble,  though  haughty  and  impatient 
nature,  as  if  the  affection  of  the  People  had  reconciled  him 
to  the  ingratitude  of  the  King.  A  tear  started  to  his  proud 
eye,  but  he  twinkled  it  away,  and  approaching  Edward, 
who  remained  erect,  and  with  all  a  sovereign's  wrath, 
though  silent  on  his  lip,  lowering  on  his  brow,  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  emotion : — 

**  Sire,  it  is  not  for  me  to  crave  pardon  of  living  man,  but 
the  grievous  affront  put  upon  my  state  and  mine  honour 
hath  led  my  words  to  an  excess  which  my  heart  repents. 
I  grieve  that  your  Grace's  highness  hath  chosen  this 
alliance  ;  hereafter  you  may  find  at  need  what  faith  is  to 
be  placed  in  Burgundy." 

"  Barest  thou  gainsay  it  ?  "  exclaimed  De  la  Roche. 

"  Interrupt  me  not,  sir  1  "  continued  Warwick,  with  a 
disdainful'  gesture.  '*  My  liege,  I  lay  down  mine  offices, 
and  I  leave  it  to  your  Grace  to  account  as  it  lists  you  to  the 
ambassadors  of  France — I  shall  vindicate  myself  to  their 
king.  And  now,  ere  I  depart  for  my  hall  of  Middleham,  I 
alone  here,  unarmed,  and  unattended,  save,  at  least,  by  a 
single  squire,  I,  Richard  NevUe,  say,  tiiat  if  any  man,  peer 
or  knight,  can  be  found  to  execute  your  Grace's  threat,  and 
arrest  me,  I  will  obey  your  royal  pleasure,  and  attend  him 
to  the  Tower."  Haughtily  he  bowed  his  head  as  he  spoke« 
41— H 
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and  raising  it  again,  ga2ed  around — "  I  await  yoor  Grace's 
pleasure." 

"  Begone  ivbere  thou  wilt,  Earl.  From  this  day  Edward 
the  Fourtli  reigns  alone,"  said  the  King.  Warwick 
turned — 

"  My  Lord  Scales,"  said  he,  *'  lift  the  curtain ;  nay,  sir, 
it  misdemeans  you  not.  You  are  still  the  son  of  the  Wood- 
ville,  I  still  the  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt." 

"  Not  for  the  dead  ancestor,  but  for  the  living  warrior,'* 
said  the  Lord  Scales,  lifting  the  curtain,  and  l>owing  with 
knightly  grace  as  the  Earl  passed.  And  scarcely  was 
Warwick  in  the  open  space,  than  the  crowd  fairly  broke 
through  all  restraint,  and  the  clamour  of  their  Joy  filled 
with  its  hateful  thunders  the  royal  tent. 

''  Edward,"  said  Richard,  wiiisperin^y,  and  laying  his 
finger  on  his  brother's  arm — "  forgive  me  if  ^  offended,  but 
had  you,  at  such  a  time,  resolved  on  violence " 

"  I  see  it  all — ^you  were  right.  But  is  this  to  be  endured 
for  ever  ?  " 

"  Sire,"  returned  Richard,  with  his  dark  smOe,  '*  rest 
calm ;  for  the  Age  is  your  best  ally,  and  the  Age  is  out- 
growing the  steel  and  hauberk.     A  little  white,  and " 

''  And  what " 

"  And — ah,  sire,  I  will  answer  that  question  when  our 
brother  George  (mark  him  I)  either  refrains  from  listening, 
or  is  married  to  Isabel  Nevile,  and  hath  quarrel  with  her 
father  about  the  dowty.  What,  ho,  there! — ^let  the 
jongleurs  perform." 

"  The  jon^eurs  I  "  exclaimed  the  King ;  "  why,  Richard, 
thou  hast  more  levity  than  myself  I  " 

"  Pardon  me !  Let  the  jongleurs  perform,  and  bid  the 
crowd  stay.  It  is  by  laughing  at  the  mountebanks  that 
your  Grace  can  best  lead  the  people  to  forget  their 
Warwick  I " 


CHAPTER    X 

HOW  THE  GREAT  LORDS  COME  TO  THE  KINCh-MAKER, 
AND   WITH   WHAT   PROFFERS 

Mastering  the  emotions  that  sweUed  within  him.  Lord 
Warwick  returned,  ¥rith  his  wonted  cheerful  courtesy,  the 
welcome  of  the  crowd,  and  the  enthusiastic  salutations  of 
the  King's  guard  ;  but  as,  at  length,  he  mounted  his  steed, 
and  attended  but  by  the  squire  who  had  foUowed  him  from 
Dover,  penetrated  into  the  sc^tudes  of  the  chase^  the 
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recollection  of  the  Indignity  he  had  suffered  smote  his 
proud  heart  so  sorely  that  he  groaned  aloud.  His  squire, 
fearing  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone  might  have  aflect^d 
even  that  iron  health,  rode  up  at  the-  sound  of  the  groan, 
and  Warwick's  face  was  hueless  as  he  said,  with  a  forced 
smile — "  It  is  nothing,  Walter.  But  these  heats  are  op- 
pressive, and  we  have  forgotten  our  morning  draught, 
friend.  Hark  I  I  hear  the  brawl  of  a  rivulet,  and  a  drink 
of  fresh  water  were  more  grateful  now  thah  the  daintiest 
hlppocras."  So  saying,  he  flung  himself  from  his  steed ; 
following  the  sound  of  the  rivulet,  he  gained  its  banks,  and 
after  quenching  his  thirst  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  laid 
himself  down  upon  the  long  grass,  waving  coolly  over  the 
margin,  and  fell  into  profound  thought.  From  this  reverie 
he  was  roused  by  a  quick  footstep,  and  as  he  lifted  his 
gloomy  gaze,  he  beheld  M armaduke  Nevile  by  his  side. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  he  sternly,  "  with  what 
messages  art  thou  charged  ?  " 

"  With  none,  my  lord  Earl.  I  await  now  no  commands 
but  thine." 

"  Thou  knowest  not,  poor  youth,  that  I  can  serve  thee  no 
more.     Go  back  to  the  Court." 

"  Oh,  Warwick,"  said  Marmaduke,  with  simple  elo- 
quence, "  send  me  not  from  thy  side !  This  day  I  have 
been  rejected  by  the  maid  I  loved.  I  loved  her  well,  and 
my  heart  chafed  sorely,  and  bled  within ;  but  now, 
methinks,  it  consoles  me  to  have  been  so  cast  off — to  have 
no  faith,  no  love,  but  that  which  is  best  of  all,  to  a  brave 
man, — love  and  faith  for  a  hero-chief  I  Where  thy  for- 
tunes, there  be  my  humble  fate — to  rise  or  fall  with 
thee  I" 

Warwick  looked  intently  upon  his  young  kinsman's 
face,  and  said,  as  to  himself,  "  Why  this  is  strange  1  I  gave 
no  throne  to  this  man,  and  he  deserts  me  not  I  My 
friend,"  he  added,  aloud,  "  have  they  told  thee  already  that 
I  am  disgraced  ?  " 

'*  I  heard  the  Lord  Scales  say  to  the  young  Lovell,  that 
thou  wert  dismissed  from  all  thine  offices ;  and  I  came 
hither ;  for  I  will  serve  no  more  the  king  who  forgets  the 
arm  and  heart  to  which  he  owes  a  kingdom." 

"  Man,  I  accept  thy  loyalty  I "  exclaimed  Warwick, 
starting  to  his  feet ;  "  and  know  that  thou  hast  done  more 
to  melt,  and  yet  to  nerve  my  spirit  than — but  complaints 
in  me  are  idle,  and  praise  were  no  reward  to  thee." 

"  But  see,  my  lord,  if  the  first  to  join  thee,  I  am  not  the 
sole  one.  See,  brave  Raoul  de  Fulke,  the  Lords  of  St. 
John,  Bergavenny,  and  Fitzhugh,  ay,  and  fifty  others  of 
the  best  blood  of  England,  are  on  thy  track." 

And  as  he  spoke,  plumes  and  tunics  were  seen  gleaming 
up  the  forest  path,  and  in  anoti»er  moment  a  troop  of 
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knights  and  gentlemen,  comprising  the  flower  of  such  of  the 
ancient  nobOity  as  yet  lingered  round  the  Court,  came  up 
to  Warwick,  bareheaded. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Raoul  de  Fulke,  "  that  we  have 
heard  aright,  noble  Earl  ?  And  has  Edward  the  Fourth 
suffered  the  base  Woodvilles  to  triumph  over  the  bulwark 
of  his  realm  ?  " 

*'  Knights  and  gentles  I  "  said  Warwick,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  is  it  so  unconunon  a  thing  that  men  in  peace  should 
leave  the  battle-axe  and  brand  to  rust  ?  I  am  but  a  useless 
weapon,  to  be  suspended  at  rest  amongst  the  trophies  of 
Teuton  in  my  hall  of  Middleham." 

"  Return  with  us,"  said  the  Lord  of  St.  John,  "  and  we 
will  make  Edward  do  thee  justice,  or  one  and  all,  we  will 
abandon  a  Court  where  knaves  and  varlets  have  become 
mightier  than  English  valour,  and  nobler  than  Norman 
birth." 

"  My  friends,"  said  the  Earl,  laying  his  hand  on  St. 
John's  shoulder,  "  not  even  in  my  just  wrath  will  I  wrong 
my  King.  He  is  punished  enow  in  the  choice  he  hath 
made.  Poor  Edward  and  poor  England  I  What  woes  and 
wars  await  ye  both,  from  the  gold,  and  the  craft,  and  the 
unsparing  hate  of  Louis  XI. !  No  ;  if  I  leave  Edward,  he 
hath  more  need  of  you.  Of  mine  own  free  will  I  have 
resigned  mine  offices." 

,  "  Warwick,"  interrupted  Raoul  de  Fulke,  "  this  deceives 
us  not ;  and  in  disgrace  to  you,  the  ancient  barons  of 
England  behold  the  first  blow  at  their  own  state.  We  have 
wrongs  we  endured  in  silence,  while  thou  wert  the  shield 
and  sword  of  yon  merchant-King.  We  have  seen  the 
ancient  peers  of  England  set  aside  for  men  of  yesterday ; 
we  have  seen  our  daughters,  sisters, — nay,  our  very  mothers 
— if  widowed  ^nd  dowered — ^forced  into  disreputable  and 
base  wedlock,  with  creatures  dressed  in  titles,  and  gUded 
with  wealth  stolen  from  ourselves.  Merchants  and  arti- 
ficers tread  upon  our  knightly  heels,  and  the  avarice  of 
trade  eats  up  our  Chivalry  as  a  rust.  We  nobles,  in  our 
greater  day,  have  had  the  crown  at  our  disposal,  and 
William  the  Norman  dared  not  think  what  Edward  Earl  of 
March  hath  been  permitted  with  impunity  to  do.  We, 
Sir  Earl — we  knights  and  barons — would  a  King  man  enough 
to  make  men  respect  him,  prince  enough  to  make  peers 
confide.  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  thou  art  of  royal  blood 
— the  descendant  of  old  John  of  Gaunt.  In  thee  we  behold 
the  true,  the  living  likeness  of  the  Third  Edward,  and  the 
Hero-Prince  of  Cressy.  Speak  but  the  word,  and  we  make 
thee  king  I  " 

The  descendant  of  the  Norman,  the  Representative  of  the 
mighty  Faction  that  no  English  monarch  had  ever  braved 
in  vain,  iQOked  round  as  he  said  these  last  words,  and  a 
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choral  murmur  was  heard  through  the  whole  of  that  august 
nobOity— "  We  make  thee  king  I  " 

"  Richard,  descendant  of  the  Plantagenet,*  speak  the 
word,"  repeated  Raoul  de  Fulke. 

"  I  speak  it  not,"  interrupted  Warwick;  "nor  shalt 
thou  continue,  brave  Raoul  de  Fiilke.  What,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  drawing  himself  up,  and  with  his 
countenance  animated  with  feelings  it  is  scarcely  possible 
in  our  times  to  sympathize  with  or  make  dear — * '  what  I 
think  you  that  Ambition  limits  itself  to  the  narrow  circlet  of 
a  Crown  ?  Greater,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  mighty 
fathers,  is  the  condition  of  men  like  us,  the  Barons  who 
make  and  unmake  kings.  What  I  who  of  us  would  not 
rather  have  been  as  our  sires  at  Runnymede  than  the 
craven  monarch  whom  those  sires  controlled  and  chid  ? 
By  Heaven,  my  lords,  Richard  Nevile  has  too  proud  a  soul 
to  be  a  king  A  king — a  puppet  of  state  and  form  ;  a  king 
— a  holiday  show  for  the  crowd,  to  hiss  or  hurrah,  as  the 
humour  seizes.  A  king — a  pauper  to  the  nation,  wrangling 
with  his  parliament  for  gold  I  A  king  I — Richard  the 
Second  was  a  king,  and  Lancaster  dethroned  him.  Ye 
would  debase  me  to  a  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Mort  Dieu  I 
I  thank  ye.  The  Commons  and  the  Lords  raised  him, 
forsooth, — ^for  what  ?  To  hold  him  as  the  creature  they 
had  made,  to  rate  him,  to  chafe  him,  to  pry  into  his  very 
household,  and  quarrel  with  his  wife's  chamberlains  and 
labourers.!  What  1  dear  Raoul  de  Fulke,  is  thy  friend 
fallen  now  so  low,  that  he — Earl  of  Salisbury  and  of  War- 
wick, chief  of  the  threefold  race  of  Montagu,  Monthermer, 
and  Nevile,  lord  of  a  hundred  baronies,  leader  of  sixty 
thousand  followers — is  not  greater  than  Edward  of  March, 
to  whom  we  will  deign  still,  with  your  permission,  to  vouch- 
safe the  name  and  pageant  of  a  king  ?  " 

This  extraordinary  address,  strange  to  say,  so  thoroughly 
expressed  the  peculiar  pride  of  the  old  barons,  that  when  it 
ceased  a  sound  of  admiration  and  applause  circled  through 
that  haughty  audience,  and  Raoul  de  Fulke,  kneeling 
suddenly,  kissed  the  Earl's  hand:  "  Oh,  noble  Earl,"  he 
said,  "  ever  live  as  one  of  us,  to  maintain  our  Order,  and 
teach  kings  and  nations  what  we  are." 

' '  Fear  it  not,  Raoul  I  fear  it  not — we  will  have  our  rights 
yet.  Return,  I  beseech  ye.  Let  me  feel  I  have  such 
friends  about  the  king.  Even  at  Middleham,  my  eye  shall 
watch  over  our  common  cause  ;  and  till  seven  feet  of  earth 

♦  By  the  female  side,  through  Joan  Beaufort,  or  Plantagenet, 
Warwick  was  third  in  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt,  as  Henry  the 
Seventh,  through  the  male  line,  was  fourth  in  descent. 

•f  Laundresses.  The  Parliamentary  Rolls,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  aboimd  in  curious  specimens  of  the  interference  of  the 
Commons  with  the  household  of  Henry's  wife,  Queen  Joan. 
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suffice  him,  your  brother  baron,  Richard  Nevile,  is  not  a 
man  whom  kings  and  courts  can  forget,  much  less  dis- 
honour. Sir,  our  honour  is  in  our  bosoms,^ — and  there,  is 
the  only  throne  armies  cannot  shake,  nor  cozeners  mine 
away." 

With  these  words  he  gently  waved  his  hand,  motioned 
to  his  squire,  who  stood  out  of  hearing  with  the  steeds,  to 
approach,  and  mounting,  gravely  rode  on.  Ere  he  had 
got  many  paces  he  called  to  Marmaduke,  who  was  on  foot, 
and  bade  him  follow  him  to  London  that  nieht.  "  I  have 
strange  tidings  to  tell  the  French  envoys,  and  for  En^^and's 
sake  I  must  soothe  their  anger,  if  I  can, — then  to  Middle- 
ham." 

The  nobles  returned  slowly  to  the  pavilions.  And  as 
they  gained  the  open  space,  where  the  gaudy  tents  still 
shone  against  the  setting  sun,  they  beheld  the  mob  of  that 
day,  whom  Shakespeare  hath  painted  with  such  contempt, 
gathering,  laughing  and  loud,  around  the  mountebai^  and 
the  conjuror,  who  had  already  replaced  in  their  thou^ts 
(as  Gloucester  had  foreseen)  the  hero-idol  of  their  worship. 
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BOOK    V 

THE  I.AST  OP  THE  BARONS  IK  HIS  FATHER'S  HAI,I,S 
CHAPTER    I 

RURAL    ENGLAND    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES — ^NOBLE    VISITORS 
SEEK  THE  CASTLE  OF  MIDDLEHAM 

Autumn  had  succeeded  to  Summer — ^Winter  to  Autumn 
— and  the  Spring  of  1468  was  green  in  England,  when  a 
gallant  cavalcade  were  seen  slowly  winding  the  ascent 
of  a  long  and  gradual  hill,  towards  the  decline  of  day. 
Different,  indeed,  from  the  aspect  which  that  part  of  the 
country  now  presents,  was  the  landscape  that  lay  around 
them,  bathed  in  the  smiles  of  the  westering  sun.  In  a 
valley  to  the  left,  a  fuU  view  of  which  the  steep  road  com- 
manded (where  now  roars  the  din  of  trade  through  a  thou- 
sand factories),  lay  a  long  secluded  village.  The  houses, 
if  so  they  might  be  called,  were  constructed  entirely  of 
wood,  and  that  of  the  more  perishable  kind — willow, 
sallpw,  elm,  and  plumtree.  Not  one  could  boast  a 
chimney  ;  but  the  smoke  from  the  single  fire  in  each,  after 
duly  darkening  the  atmosphere  within,  sent  its  surplusage, 
lazUy  and  fitfully,  through  a  circular  aperture  in  the  roof. 
In  fact,  there  was  long  in  the  provinces  a  prejudice  against 
chimneys  I  The  smoke  was  considered  good  both  for 
house  and  owner  ;  the  first  it  was  supposed  to  season,  and 
the  last  to  guard  *'  from  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poses."* 
Neither  did  one  of  these  habitations  boast  the  comfort  of  a 
glazed  window,  the  substitute  being  lattice,  or  chequer- 
work — even  in  the  house  of  the  franklin,  which  rose  statelily 
above  the  rest,  encompassed  with  bams  and  Out-sheds. 
And  yet  greatly  should  we  err  did  we  conceive  that  these 
deficiencies  were  an  index  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
working-class.  Far  better  of!  was  the  labourer,  when 
employed,  than  now.    Wages  were  enormously  high,  meat 

*  So  worthy  Holinshed,  (Book  II.,  c.  9.2) : — *'  Then  had  we  none 
but  reredosses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For  as  the  smoke,  in 
those  days,  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber 
of  the  house,  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the 
goodman  and  liis  familie  from  the  quacke,  or  pose,  wherewith 
as  then  very  few  were  oft  acquainted. 
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extremely  low  ;♦  and  our  Mother  Land  bountifully  main* 
tained  her  Children. 

On  that  greensward,  before  the  village  (now  foul  and 
reeking  with  the  squalid  population,  whom  Commerce 
rears  up — the  Victims,  as  the  Movers  of  the  Modem  World), 
were  assembled  youth  and  age;  for  it  was  a  holiday 
evening,  and  the  stem  Puritan  had  not  yet  risen  to  sour 
the  face  of  Mirth.  Well  clad  in  leathern  jerkin,  or  even 
broadcloth,  the  young  peasants  vied  with  each  other  in 
quoits  and  wrestling  ;  while  the  merry  laughter  of  the  girls, 
in  their  gay-coloured  Idrtles,  and  ribboned  hair,  rose  oft 
and  cheerily  to  the  ears  of  the  cavalcade.  From  a  gentle 
eminence  beyond  the  village,  and  half  veiled  by  trees,  on 
which  the  first  verdure  of  spring  was  budding,  (where  now, 
around  the  gin-shop,  gather  the  fierce  and  sickly  Children 
of  ToO  and  of  Discontent,)  rose  the  venerable  walls  of  a 
monastery,  and  the  chime  of  its  heavy  bell  swung  far  and 
sweet  over  the  pastoral  landscape.  To  the  right  of  the 
road  (where  now  stands  the  sober  Meeting-House)  was  one 
of  those  small  shrines,  so  frequent  in  Italy,  with  an  Image 
of  the  Virgin  gaudily  painted,  and  before  it  each  cavalier 
in  the  procession  halted  an  instant  to  cross  himself,  and 
mutter  an  ave.  Beyond  still,  to  the  right,  extended  vast 
chains  of  woodland,  interspersed  with  strips  of  pasture, 
upon  which  numerous  flpcks  were  grazing,  with  horses,  as 
yet  unbroken  to  bit  and  selle,  that  neighed  and  snorted 
as  they  caught  scent  of  their  more  civilized  brethren  pacing 
up  the  road. 

In  front  of  the  cavalcade  rode  two,  evidently  of  superior 
rank  to  the  rest.  The  one  small  and  slight,  with  his  long 
hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders  ;  and  the  other,  though  still 
young,  many  years  older ;  and  indicating  his  clerical  pro- 
fession by  the  absence  of  all  love-locks,  compensated  by  a 
curled  and  glossy  beard,  trimmed  with  the  greatest  care. 
But  the  dress  of  the  ecclesiastic  was  as  little  according  to 
our  modern  notions  of  what  beseems  the  church  as  can  well 
be  conceived :  his  tunic  and  surcoat,  of  a  rich  aniber,  con- 
trasted well  with  the  clear  darkness  of  his  complexion  ; 
his  piked  shoes  or  beakers,  as  they  were  called,  turned  up 
half-way  to  the  knee  ;  the  buckles  of  his  dress  were  of  gold, 
inlaid  with  gems  ;  and  the  housings  of  his  horse,  which  was 
of  great  power,  were  edged  with  gold  fringe.  By  the  side 
of  his  steed  walked  a  tall  greyhound,  upon  which  he  ever 
and  anon  glanced  with  affection.     Behind  these  rode  two 

♦  See  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap,  xx.,  Part  2.  So  also 
Holinshed,  (Book  XI.,  c.  12),  comments  on  the  amazement  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  when  they  saw  "  what  large  diet 
was  used  in  these  so  homelie  cottages,"  and  reports  one  of  the 
Spaniards  to  have  said,  "  These  English  have  their  houses  of  sticks 
and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonlie  so  well  as  the  king  I  " 
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gentlemen,  whose  golden  spurs  announced  knighthood ; 
and  then  followed  a  long  train  of  squires  and  pages,  richly 
clad  and  accoutred,  bearing  generally  the  Nevile  badge  of 
the  Bull ;  though  interspersed  amongst  the  retinue  might  be 
seen  the  grim  Boar's  Head,  which  Richard  of  Gloucester,  in 
right  of  his  duchy,  had  assumed  as  his  cognizance. 

'*  Nay,  sweet  Prince,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  "  I  pray 
thee  to  consider  that  a  greyhound  is  far  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  any  other  of  the  canine  species.  Mark  his  stately  yet 
delicate  length  of  limb — his  sleek  coat — ^his  keen  eye — his 
haughty  neck." 

"  These  are  but  the  externals,  my  noble  friend.  Will 
the  greyhound  attack  the  lion,  as  our  mastiff  doth  ?  The 
true  character.of  the  gentilhomme  is  to  know  no  fear,  and  to 
rush  through  all  danger  at  the  throat  of  his  foe  ;  wherefore 
I  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  mastiff  above  aU  his  tribe, 
though  others  have  a  daintier  hiie,  and  a  statelier  cresU 
Enough  of  such  matters,  ArchbishopH-«-we  are  nearlng 
Middleham." 

"  God  be  praised!  for  I  am  hungered,"  observed  the 
Archbishop,  piously  ;  '  *  but,  sooth  to  say,  my  cook  at  the 
More  far  excelleth  what  we  can  hope  to  find  at  the  board 
of  my  brother.  He  hath  some  faults,  our  Warwick  I 
Hasty  and  careless,  he  hath  not  thought  enow  of  the  bles*- 
sings  he  might  enjoy,  and  many  a  poor  abbot  hath  daintier 
fare  on  his  hmnble  table." 

' '  Oh,  George  Nevile  I  who  that  heard  thee,  when  thou 
talkest  of  hounds  and  interments,*  would  recognise  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  En^and — the  most  learned  dignitary — 
the  most  subtle  statesman  ?  ' ' 

"  And  oh,  Richard  Plantagenet  I  "  retorted  the  Arch- 
bishop, dropping  the  mincing  and  affected  tone,  which  he 
in  common  with  the  coxcombs  of  that  day  usually/assumed, 
' '  who  that  heard  thee,  when  thou  talkest  of  humility  and 
devotion,  would  recognise  the  sternest  heart  and  the  mofet 
daring  ambition  God  ever  gave  to  prince  ?  " 

Richard  started  at  these  words,  and  his  eye  shot  fire  as 
it  met  the  keen,  calm  gaze  of  the  prelate. 

' '  Nay,  your  Grace  wrongs  me,* '  he  said,  gnawing  his  lip 
— ' '  or  I  sbomld  not  say  wrongs,  but  flatters  ;  for  sternness 
and  ambition  are  no  vices  in  a  Nevile' s  eyes." 

"Fairly  answered,  royal  son,"  said  the  archbishop, 
laughing  ;  '  *  but  let  us  be  frank.^— Thou  hast  persuaded 
jne  to  accompany  thee  to  Lord  Warwick  'as  a  mediator : 
the  provinces  in  the  North  are  disturbed  ;  the  intrigues  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou  are  restless  ;  the  King  reaps  what  he  has 
60wn  in  the  Court  of  France,  and,  as  Warwick  foretold,  the 
innlssaries  and  gold  of  Louis  are  ever  at  work  against  his 
throne:  the  great  barons  are  moody  and  discontented; 
♦  Interments,  entremets  (side  di^e3).    .  ; 
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and  our  liege  King  Edward  is  at  last  aware  that,  if  the  Eari 
of  Warwick  do  not  return  to  his  councils,  the  first  blast  of  a 
hostUe  trumpet  may  drive  him  from  his  throne.  WeM,  I 
attend  thee :  my  fortunes  are  woven  with  those  of  York, 
and  my  interest  and  my  loyalty  go  hand  in  hand.  Be 
equally  frank  with  me.  Hast  thou.  Lord  Richard,  no 
interest  to  serve  in  this  mission  save  that  of  the  public 
weal?" 

"  Thou  forgettest  that  the  Lady  Isabel  is  dearly  loved  by 
Clarence,  and  that  I  would  fain  see  removed  all  barrier  to 
his  nuptial  bliss.  But  yonder  rise  the  towers  of  Middlehanu 
Beloved  walls,  which  sheltered  my  chUdhood  1  and,  by  holy 
Paul,  a  noble  pUe,  which  would  resist  an  army,  or  hold  one." 

While  thus  conversed  the  Prince  and  the  Archbishop,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  musing  and  alone,  slowly  paced  the  lofty 
terrace  that  crested  the  battlements  of  his  outer  fortifica- 
tions. 

In  vain  had  that  restless  and  powerful  spirit  sought 
content  in  retirement.  Trained  from  his  chUdhood  to 
active  life— -to  move  mankind  to  and  fro  at  his  beck — this 
single  and  sudden  interval  of  repose  in  the  prime  of  his 
existence^  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  served  but  to  swell  the 
turbulent  and  dangerous  passions  to  whidi  all  vent  was 
forbidden. 

The  statesman  of  modern  days  has  at  least  food  for 
intellect,  in  letters,  when  deprived  of  action ;  but  with  all  his 
talents,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  as  his  mind  was  in  the 
camp,  the  council,  and  the  state,  the  great  Earl  cared  for 
nothing  in  book-lore,  except  some  rude  ballad  that  told  of 
Charlemagne  or  RoUo.  The  sports  that  had  pleased  the 
leisure  of  his  earlier  youth  were  tedious  and  flat  to  one 
snatched  from  so  mighty  a  career.  His  hound  lay  idle 
at  his  feet,  his  falcon  took  holiday  on  the  perch,  his  jester 
was  banished  to  the  pages'  table. — Behold  the  repose 
of  this  great  unlettered  spirit!  But  while  his  mind 
was  thus  debarred  from  its  native  sphere,  all  tended 
to  pamper  Lord  Warwick's  infirmity  of  pride.  The 
ungrateful  Edward  might  forget  him ;  but  the  King 
seemed  to  stand  alone  in  that  oblivion.  The  mightiest 
peers,  the  most  renowned  knights,  gathered  to  his  hall. 
Middleham,  not  Windsor,  nor  Shene,  nor  Westminster, 
nor  the  Tower,  seemed  the  Court  of  England.  As  the 
Last  of  the  Barons  paced  his  terrace,  far  as  his  eye  could 
reach  his  broad  domains  extended,  studded  with  viUages, 
and  towns,  and  castles,  swarming  with  his  retainers.  The 
whole  country  seemed  in  mourning  for  his  absence.  The 
name  of  Warwick  was  in  all  men's  mouths,  and  not  a  gronp 
gathered  in  market-place  or  hostel,  but  what  the  minstr^ 
who  had  some  ballad  in  praise  of  the  stout  Earl  fo'und  a  rapt 
and  thrUling  audience. 
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"And  is  the  river  of  ray  life."  muttered  Warwick, 
"  shrunk  into  this  stagnant  pool  I  Happy  the  man  who 
hath  never  known  what  it  is  to  taste  of  Fame — to  have  it  is 
a  pvirgatory,  to  want  it  is  a  hell  I  " 

Wrapped  in  this  gloomy  self-commnne,  he  heard  not  the 
li^tstep  that  sought  his  side,  till  a  tender  arm  was  thrown 
around  him,  and  a  face,  in  which  sweet  temper  and  pure 
thought  had  preserved  to  matronly  beauty  all  the  bloom  of 
youth,  looked  up  smilingly  to  his  own* 

"  My  Lord — my  Richard,"  said  the  Countess,  "  why  didst 
thou  steal  so  churlishly  from  me  ?  Hath  there,  alas  I  come 
a  time  when  thou  deemest  me  unworthy  to  share  thy 
thoughts,  or  soothe  thy  troubles  ?  " 

"  Fond  one  I  no,"  said  Warwick,  drawing  the  form  still 
light,  though  rounded,  nearer  to  his  bosom.  "  For  nineteen 
years  hast  thou  been  to  me  a  leal  and  loving  wife.  Thou 
wert  a  chUd  on  our  wedding-day^  m*amie,  and  I  but  a  beard-^ 
less  youth ;  yet  wise  enou^  was  I  then  to  see,  at  the  first 
glance  of  thy  blue  eye,  that  there  was  more  treasure  in  thy 
heart  than  in  all  the  lordships  thy  hand  bestowed." 

"  My  Richard  I  "  murmured  the  Countess,  and  her  tears 
of  grateful  delight  fell  on  the  hand  she  kissed. 

"  Yes,  let  us  recall  those  early  and  sweet  days,"  con- 
tinued Warwick,  with  a  tenderness  of  voice  and  manner 
that  strangers  might  have  marvelled  at,  forgetting  how 
tenderness  is  almost  ever  a  paort  of  such  peculiar  manliness 
of  ciiaracter — **  yes,  sit  we  here  under  this  spacious  elm, 
and  think  that  our  youth  has  come  back  to  us  once  more. 
For  verily,  m'amie,  nothing  in  life  has  ever  been  so  fair  to 
me  as  those  days  when  we  stood  hand  in  hand  on  its 
threshold,  and  talked,  boy-bridegroom  and  child-hride  as 
we  were,  of  the  morrow  that  lay  beyond." 

"  Ah,  Richard,  even  in  those  days  thy  ambition  some- 
times vexed  my  woman  vanity,  and  showed  me  that  I  could 
never  be  all  in  all  to  so  large  a  heart  I  " 

"  Ambition  I  No,  thou  mistakest — Montagu  is  am- 
bitious, I  but  proud.  Montagu  ever  seeks  to  be  higher 
than  he  is,  I  but  assert  the  right  t6  be  what  I  am  and  have 
been  ;  and  my  pride,  sweet  wife,  is  a  part  of  my  love  for 
thee.  It  is  thy  title.  Heiress  of  Warwick,  and  not  my 
father's  that  I  bear  ;  thy  badge,  and  not  the  Nevile's,  which 
I  have  made  the  symbol  of  my  power.  Shame,  indeed,  on 
my  knighthood,  if  the  fah'cst  dame  in  England  could  not 
Justify  my  pride  I   Ah  I  belle  amie,  why  have  we  not  a  son  ?  " 

"  Peradventure,  fair  lord,"  said  the  Countess,  with  an 
arch  yet  half-tnelancboly  smile,  "  because  that  pride  or 
ambition,  name  it  as  thou  wilt,  which  thou  excusest  so 
gallantly,  would  becoma  too  insatiate  and  limitless,  if  thou 
sawest  a  male  heir  to  thy  greatness ;  and  God,  perhaps, 
warns  thee  that»  spread  and  increase  as  thou  wilt, — yea. 
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until  half  our  native  country  becometh  as  the  manor  of 
one  man — all  must  pass  from  the  Beauchamp  and  the 
Nevile  into  ew  houses  ;  thy  glory,  indeed,  an  eternal  heir- 
loom, but  only  to  thy  land — thy  lordships  and  thy  wealth 
melting  into  the  dowry  of  a  daughter." 

"  At  least,  no  king  hath  daughters  so  dowried,"  answered 
Warwick ;  "  and  though  I  disdain  for  myself  the  hard 
vassalage  of  a  throne,  yet,  if  the  channel  of  our  blood  must 
pass  into  other  streams^-into  nothing  meaner  than  the 
veins  of  royalty  should  it  merge."  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  added  with  a  sigh — "  Would  that  Qarence  were  more 
worthy  Isabel  I " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Countess,  gently,  "  he  loveth  her  as  she 
merits.     He  is  comely,  brave,  gracious,  and  learned." 

"  A  pest  upon  that  learning— ^it  sicklies  and  womanizes 
men's  minds  I  "  exclaimed  Warwick,  bluntly.  *'  Perhaps 
it  is  his  learning  that  I  am  to  thank  for  George  of  Oarence's 
fears,  and  doubts,  and  calculations,  and  scruples.  His 
brother  forbids  his  marriage  with  any  English  donzell,  for 
Edward  dares  not  specialize  what  fdone  he  dreads.  His 
letters  burn  with  love,  and  his  actions  freeze  with  doubt. 
It  was  not  thus  I  loved  thee,  sweetheart.  By  all  the  Saints 
in  the  calendar,  had  Henry  the  Fifth  or  the  Lion  Richard 
started  from  the  tomb  to  forbid  me  thy  hand,  it  would  but 
have  made  me  a  hotter  lover  I  Howbeit  Clarence  shall 
decide  ere  the  moon  wanes,  and  but  for  Isabel's  tears  and 
thy  entreaties,  my  father's  grandchild  should  not  have 
waited  thus  long  the  coming  of  so  hesitating  a  wooer.  But 
lo,  our  darlings  I  Anne  hath  thine  eyes,  m'amie ;  and  she 
growcth  more  into  my  heart  every  day,  since  daily  she 
more  favours  thee." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  the  fair  sisters  came  lightly  and 
gaily  up  the  terrace ;  the  arm  of  the  statelier  Isabel  was 
twined  round  Anne's  slender  waist;  and  as  they  came 
forward  in  that  gentle  link,  with  their  lithesome  and 
bounding  step,  a  happier  blending  of  contrasted  beauty  was 
never  seen.  The  months  that  had  passed  since  the  sisters 
were  presented  first  to  the  reader  had  little,  changed  the 
superb  and  radiant  loveliness  of  Isabel,  but  had  added 
surprisingly  to  the  attractions  of  Anne.  Her  form  was 
more  rounded,  her  bloom  more  ripened,  and  though  some- 
thing of  timidity  and  bashfulness  still. lingared. about  the 
grace  of  her  movements  and  the  glance  of  her  dovelike  eye, 
the  more  earnest  thoughts  of  the  awakening  woman  gave 
sweet  intelligence  to  her  countenance,  and  that  divinest  of 
all  attractions — the  touching  and  conscious  Modesty  to  tha 
shy  but  tender  smile — and  the  blush  that  so  came  and  went, 
so  went  and  came,  that  it  stirred  the  heart  with  a  sort  of 
delighted  pity  for  one  so  evidently  susceptible  to  ev«ry 
emotion  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.    Life  seemed  too  rough  a 
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thing  for  so  soft  a  nature,  and  gazing  on  lier,  one  slgived  to: 
guess  her  future. 

"  And  what  brings  ye  hithfer,  young  truants  ?  "  said  the 
Earl,  as  Anne,  leaving  her  sister,  dung  lovingly  to  his  side, 
(for  it  was  ever  her  habit  to  cling  to  someone,)  while  Isabel 
kissed  her  mother's  hand,  and  then  stood  before  her 
parents,  colouring  deeply,  and  with  downcast  eyes.  *  ■  What 
brings  ye  hither,  whom  I  left  so  lately  deep  engaged  in  the 
loom,  upon  the  helmet  of  Goliath,  with  my  burgonet  before 
you  as  a  sample  ?  Wife^  you  are  to  blame — our  room  of 
state  will  be  arrasless  for  the  next  three  generations,  if 
these  rosy  fingers  are  suffered  thus  to  play  the  idlers." 

'*  My  father,"  whispered  Anne,  '  •  guests  are  on  their  way 
hither,  a  noble  cavalcade  ;  you  note  them  not  from  this  part 
of  the  battlements,  but  from  our  turret  it  was  fair  to  see 
how  their  plumes  and  banners  shone  in  the  setting  sun." 

"  Guests,"  echoed  the  Earl ;  "  well.  Is  that  so  rare  an 
honour,  that  your  hearts  should  beat  like  village  girls  at  a 
holiday  ?  Ah,  Isabel !  look  at  her  blushes.  Is  it  George 
of  Qarence  at  last  ?     Is  it  ?  " 

"  We  see  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  cognizance,"  whis- 
pered Anne,  "  and  our  own  Nevile  BuU.  Perchance  our 
cousin  George,  also,  may " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  warder's 
horn,  followed  a  moment  after  by  the  roar  of  one  of  the 
bombards  on  the  keep. 

*'  At  least,''  said  Warwick,  his  face  lighting  up,  "  that 
signal  announces  the  coming  of  King's  blood.  We  must 
honour  it, — for  it  is  our  own.  We  will  go  forth  and  meet 
our  guests — ^your  hand,  Countess." 

And  gravely  and  silently,  and  in  deep,  but  no  longer 
gloomy  thought,  Warwick  led  the  way  to  his  hall,  followed 
by  the  fair  sisters ;  and  who  that  could  have  looked  npon 
that  princely  pair,  and  those  lovely  and  radiant  children, 
could  have  foreseen,  that  in  that  hour,  Fate,  in  tempting 
the  Earl  once  more  to  action,  was  busy  on  their  doom  I 


CHAPTER    II 

COUNCILS   AND   MUSINGS 

The  lamp  shone  through  the  lattice  of  Warwick's 
chamber  at  the  unwonted  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  Earl 
was  still  in  deep  commune  with  his  guests.  The  Arch- 
bishop, whom  Edward,  alarmed  by  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  disaffection  of  his  barons,  had  reluctantly  com- 
missioned to  mediate  with  Warwick,  was,  as  we  have  before 
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said,  one  of  those  men  peculiar  to  the  early  Church.  There 
was  nothing  more  in  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  York  than  in 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  (borne  by  the  Royal  son  of 
George  the  Third*),  to  prevent  him  who  enjoyed  it  from 
leading  armies,  guiding  states,  or  indulging  pleasure.  But 
beneath  the  coxcombry  of  George  Nevile,  which  was  what 
he  shewed  most  in  common  with  the  courtiers  of  the  laiety^ 
there  lurked  a  true  ecclesiastic's  mind.  He  would  ha\e 
made,  in  later  times,  an  admirable  Jesuit,  and  no  doubt, 
in  his  own  time,  a  very  brilliant  pope.  His  objects  in  bis 
present  mission  were  dear  and  perspicuous,  any  breach 
between  Warwick  apd  the  King  must  necessarily  weaken 
his  own  position,  and  the  power  of  his  house  was  essential 
to  all  his  views.  The  object  of  Gloucester  in  his  inter- 
cession was  less  defined,  but  not  less  personal :  in  smoothing 
the  way  to  his  brother's  marriage  with  Isabel^  he  removed 
all  apparent  obstacle  to  his  own  with  Anne.  And  it  is 
probable  that  Richard,  who,  whatever  his  crimes^  was  far 
from  inaccessible  to  affection,  mi^t  have  really  loved  his 
early  playmate,  even  while  his  ambition  calculated  the 
wealth  of  the  baronies  that  would  swell  the  dower  of  the 
heiress^  and  gild  the  barren  coronet  of  his  duchy.f 

"  God's  truth  I  "  said  Warwick,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  scroll  in  the  King's  writing,  "  ye  know  well,  princely 
cousin,  and  thou,  my  brother,  ye  know  well  how  dearly  I 
have  loved  King  Edward  ;  and  the  mother's  milk  overflows 
my  hearty  when  I  read  these  gentle  and  tender  words, 
whidi  he  deigns  to  bestow  upon  his  servant.  My  blood  is 
hasty  and  over  hot,  but  a  kind  thought  from  those  I  love 
puts  out  much  fire.  Sith  he  thus  beseeches  me  to  return 
to  his  councils,  1  will  not  be  sullen  enough  to  hold  back ; 
but,  oh>  Prince  Richard  I  is  it  indeed  a  matter  past  all  con- 
sideration, that  your  sister,  the  Lady  Margaret,  must  wed 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?  " 

"  Warwick,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  thou  mayest  know  that 
I  never  looked  with  favour  on  that  alliance ;  that  when 
Qarence  bore  the  Bastard's  burgonet,  I  withheld  my 
countenance  from  the  Bastard's  presence.  1  incurred 
Edward's  anger  by  refusing  to  attend  his  court  while  the 
Count  de  la  Roche  was  his  guest.  And  therefore  you  may 
trust  me  when  I  say  now  that  Edward  after  promises, 
h  wever  rash,  most  solemn  and  binding,  is  dishonoured 
for  ever  if  he  break  off  the  contract.  New  circumstances, 
too,  have  arisen,  to  make  what  were  dishonour,  danger 
also.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  Charolois  has  succeeded 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  diadem.    Thou  knowest  his 

♦  The  late  Duke  of  Yoric 

tMajerufl,  the  Fiemish  Chronicler,  quoted  by  Budce  (life  of 
Richard  III.),  mentions  the  early  attachment  of  Richard  to  Anne. 
They  were  much  together   as  children,  at  Middleham, 
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war-like  temper,  and  though  iti  a  contesit  popular  in  England 
we  need  fear  no  foe;  yet  thou  icnowest  also  that  no  subsidies 
could  be  raised  for  strife  with  our  most  profitdble  com- 
mercial ally.  Wherefore  we  earnestly  implorfe  thee 
nagnanimously  to  forgive  the  past,  accept  Edward's 
assurance  of  r^entance,  and  be  thy  thoughtr-^as  it  has 
been  ever— the  w«al  of  our  common  country." 

"  I  may  add,  also,"  said  the  Archbishop,  observing  how 
much  Warwick  was  touched  and  softened, — "  that  in 
returning  to  the  helm  of  state,  our  gracious  King  permits 
me  to  say,  that,  save  only  in  the  alliance  with  Burgundy, 
which  toucbeth  his  plighted  word,  you  have  full  liberty  to 
name  conditions,  and  to  ^bJl  whatever  grace  or  power  a 
moaarch  can  bestow." 

"I  name  none  but  my  Prince's  confidence,"  said 
Warwick  generously, "  in  that,  all  else  is  given,  and  in  return 
for  that,  I  will  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  my  nature 
kno^w^eth,  or  can  conceivcr— I  will  mortify  my  familiar 
dem«n — I  will  subdue  my  Pride.  .  If  Edward  can  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  England  that  his  sister 
should  wed  with  mine  ancient  and  bitter  foe,  I  will  myself 
do  honour,  to  his  choice.  .  But  of  this  hereafter.  Enough 
now,  that  I  forget  past  wrongs  in  present  favour ;  and  that 
for  peace  or  war,  I  return  to  the  side  of  that  man  whom  I 
loved  as  my  son,  before  I  served  him  as  my  king." 

Neither  Richard  nor  the  Ardibishop  was  prepared  for  a 
conciliation  so  facfie,  for  neither  quite  understood  that 
peculiar  magnanimity  which  often  belongs  to  a  vehement 
and  hasty  temper,  and  which  is  as  eager  to  forgive  as 
prompt  to  take  offence — ^which,  even  in  extremes,  is  not  oon^ 
tented  with  anything  short  of  fiery  aggression  or  trustful 
generosity— and  where  it  once  passes  over  an  offence,  seeks 
to  oblige  the  offender.  So,  when,  after  some  further  con- 
versation on  the  state  of  the  country,  the  Earl  lighted 
Gloucester  to  his  chamber,  the  young  Prince  said  to  himself, 
musingly  :— 

"  Does  ambition  besot  and  blind  men  ?^— or  can  Warwick 
think  that  Edward  can  ever  view  him  but  as  one  to  be 
destroyed  when  tto  hour  is  ripe  ?  " 

Catesby,  who  was  the  Duke's  chamberlain,  was  in  attend- 
ance as  the  Prince  uni«)bed.-— "  A  noble  castle  this,"  said 
the  Duke^  **  and  one  intbe  midst  of  a  warlike  populattion-^ 
our  own  countrymen  of  York." 

^  '^  It  wpuld  be  no  meanaddition  to  the  dowry  of  the  Lady 
Isabel,"  said  Catesby,  with  his  bland,  false  smile, 

"  Methinks  rather  Uiat  the  lordships  of  Salisbury  (and 
this  is  the  chief)  pass  to  the  Lady  Arnie,"  said  Richard, 
musingly.  '*  No,  Edward  were  imprudent  to  suffer  this 
stron^old  to  fall  to  the  i^xt  heir  to  his  throne^  Marked 
you  the  Lady  Anne — her  beauty  is  most  excellent." 
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'*^  Truly,  your  Highness,"  answered  Catesby,  unsus- 
piciously, "  the  Lady  Isabel  seems  to  me  the  taller  and  the 
statelier." 

"  When  man's  merit  and  woman's  beauty  are  measured 
by  the  ell,  Catesby,  Anne  will  certainly  be  less  fair  thsa 
Isabel,  and  Richard  a  dolt  compared  to  Clarence.  Opm 
the  casement— my  dressing  robe — good  night  to  you  I " 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  SISTERS     ,. 

The  next  morm'ng,  at  an  hour  when  modem  beauty  falls 
Into  its  first  sickly  sleep;  Isabel  and  Anne  conversed  on 
the  same  terrace,  and  near  the  same  spot  which  had  wit- 
nessed their  father's  meditations  the  day  before.  They  were 
seated  on  a  rude  bench  in  an  angle  of  the  wall,  flanked 
by  a  low,  heavy  bastion.  And  from  the  parapet  their 
gaze  might  have  wandered  over  a  goodly  sight,  for  on  a 
broad  space,  covered  with  sand  and  sawdust,  within  the 
vast  limits  of  the  castle  range,  the  numerous  knights,  and 
youths  who  sought  apprenticeship  in  arms  and  gallantry 
under  the  Earl,  were  engaged  in  those  martial  sports  \rhich, 
falling  elsewhere  into  disuse,  the  Last  of  the  Barons  klnglily 
maintained.  There,  boys  of  fourteen,  on  their  small  horses, 
ran  agamst  each  other  with  blunted  lances.  There,  those 
ot  more  advanced  adolescence,  each  following  the  other 
in  a  circle,  rode  at  the  rmg ;  sometimes  (at  the  word  of 
command  from  an  old  knight  who  had  fought  at  Agincourt, 
and  was  the  preceptor  in  these  valiant  studies,)  leaping 
irom  their  horses  at  full  speed,  and  again  vaidting  into  the 
saddle.  A  few  grim  old  warriors  sate  by  to  censure  or 
applaud.  Most  skilled  among  the  younger,  was  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Montagu ;  among  the  maturer,  th^  name  of 
Marmaduke  Nevile  was  th^  most  often  shouted.  If  the 
eye  turned  to  the  left,  through  th^  bi^bican  might  be  seen 
flocks  of  beeves  entering  to  supply  the  mighty  larder ; 
-and  at  a  smaller  postern,  a  dark  crowd  of  mendicant  friars, 
and  the  more  destitute  poor  waited  for  the  daily ,  crumbs 
froni  the  rich  man's  table.  What  need  of  a  poor  law 
then  1  the  baron  and  the  abbot  made  the  parish  t .  But 
not  on  these  evidences  of  wealth  and  state  turned  the  eyes 
—so  familiar  to  them,  that. they  woko  no  vanity,  and 
rotised  no  pride.  .  ,, 

.    With  downcast  looks  .and  a  pouting  lip,  Isabel  listened 
to  the  silver  voice  of  Anhe. 
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"  Dear  sister,  be  Just  to  Clarice.  He  cannot  openly 
defy  his  King  and  brother.  Believe  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  our  uncle  and  cousin  had  he  not  deemed  that 
their  mediation  would  be  more  welcome,  at  least  to  King 
Edward,  without  his  presence." 

"  But  not  a  letter — not  a  line  I  " 

"  Yet  when  I  think  of  it,  Isabel,  are  we  sure  that  he  even 
knew  of  the  visit  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  brother  ?  " 

"  How  could  he  fail  to  know  ?  " 

"  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  last  evening,  told  me  that  the 
King  had  sent  him  southward." 

"  Was  it  about  Clarence  that  the  Duke  whispered  to  thee 
so  softly  by  the  oriel  window  ?  " 

"  Surely,  yes  !  "  said  Anne,  simply.  "  Was  not  Richard 
as  a  brother  to. us  when  we  played  as  children  on  yon 
greensward  ?  " 

"  Never  as  a  brother  to  me — ^never  was  Richard  of 
Gloucester  one  whom  I  could  think  of  without  fear,  and 
even  loathing,"  answered  Isabel,  quickly. 

It  was  at  this  turn  in  the  conversation  that  the  noiseless 
st^  of  Richard  himself  neared  the  spot,  and  hearing  his 
own  name  thus  discourteously  treated,  he  paused,  screened 
from  their  eyes  by  the  bastion,  in  the  angle« 

"  Nay,  nay,  sister,"  said  Anne ;  **  what  is  there  in 
Richard  that  misbeseems  his  princely  birth  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  but  there,  is  no  youth  in  his  eye  and  in  his 
heart.  Even  as  a  child  he  had  the  hard  will  and  the  cold 
craft  of  grey  hairs.  Pray  God  you  give  me  not  Gloucester 
for  a  brother  I  " 

Anne  sighed  and  smiled — "Ah  no,"  she  said  after  a  short 
pause — "  When  thou  art  Princess  of  Qarence,  may  I " 

"  May  you,  what  ?  " 

"  Pray  for  thee  and  thine  in  the  house  of  God  I  Ah  I 
thou  knowest  not,  sweet  Isabel,  how  often  at  mom  and 
eve  mine  eyes  and  heart  turn  to  the  spires  of  yonder 
convent  I "  She  rose  as  she  said  this,  her  lip  quivered, 
and  she  moved  on  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  Richard  stood,  still  unseen,  and  no  longer  within 
his  hearing.  Isabel  rose  also,  and  hastening  after  her, 
threw  her  arms  round  Anne's  neck,  and  kissed  away  the 
tears  that  stood  in  those  meek  eyes. 

"  My  sister — my  Anne  1  Ah  I  trust  in  me,  thou  hast 
some, secret,  I  know  it  well — I  have  long  seen  it.  Is  it 
po^ible  that  thou  canst  have  placed  thy  heart,  thy  pure 
lov€^ — thou  blushest  I  Ah  1  Anne  1  Anne  I  thou  canst  not 
have  love4  beneaUi  thee."    . 

"  >?ay,"  said  Anne,  with  a  spark  of  her  ancestral  fire 
lighting  her  meek  €jyes  through  its  tears,  "  not  beneatii 
me,  but  above.  What  do  ,1  say  I  Isabel,  ask  me  no  more. 
iEnough  that  )t  is  g  foUy-rra  dream— and  that  I  could 
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smile  with  pity  at  myself,  to  think  Irom  whslt  light  causes 
love  and  grief  can  spring." 

"  Above  thee  I  "  repeated  Isabel,  In  amaze,  " '  and  who 
in  England  is  above  the  daughter  of  Earl  War^dck? 
Not  Richard  of  Gloucester  ?  if  so,  pardon  my  foolish 
tongue." 

"  No,  not  Richard — ^though  I  feel  kindly  towards  him, 
and  his  sweet  voice  soothes  me  when  I  listen^ — not  Richard. 
Ask  no  more." 

**  Oh,  Anne — speak — speak  I- — we  are  not  both  so 
wretched.     Thou  lovest  not  Clarence  ?     It  is— ^it  must  be  !  " 

"  Canst  thou  think  me  so  false  and  treacherous — a 
heart  pledged  to  thee  ?     Clarence  ?     Oh,  no  I  " 

'*  But  who  then — who  then  ?  "  said  Isabel,  still  sus- 
piciously ;  **  nay,  if  thou  wilt  not  speak,  blame  thyself  il 
I  must  still  wrong  thee." 

Thus  appealed  to,  and  wounded  to  the  quick  by  Isabel's 
tone  and  eye,  Anne  at  last,  With  a  strong  effort,  suppressed 
her  tears,  and,  taking  her  sister's  hand,  said  in  a  voice  of 
toudiing  solemnity — **  Promise,  then,  that  the  secret  shall 
be  ever  holy ;  and,  since  I  know  that  it  will  move  thine 
anger — ^perhaps  thy  scorn — ^strive  to  forget  what  I  will 
confess  to  thee." 

Isabel  for  answer  pressed  her  lips  on  the  hand  she  held  ; 
and  the  sisters,  turning  under  the  shadow  of  a  long  row 
of  venerable  oaks,  placed  themselves  on  a  little  mound, 
fragrant  with  the  violets  of  spring.  A  different  part  of 
the  landscape  beyond  was  now  brought  in  view  ;— calmly 
slept  in  the  valley  the  roofs  of  the  subject  town  of  Middle- 
ham — calmly  flowed  through  the  pastures  the  noiseless 
waves  of  Ure.  Leaning  on  Isab^'s  bosom,  Anne  thus 
spake,  "  Call  to  mind,  sweet  sister,  that  short  breathing- 
time  in  the  horrors  of  the  Civil  War,  when  a  brief  peace  was 
made  between  pur  father  and  Queen  Margaret.  We  were 
left  in  the  palace — mere  children  that  we  were — to  play 
with  the  young  Prince,' and  the  children  in  Margaret's  tr^n." 

"  I  remember." 

"  And  I  was  unwell,  and  timid,  and  kept  aloof  from  the 
sports  with  a  girl  of  my  own  years,  whom  I  think- — see  how 
faithful  my  memory  I — ^they  called  SibyH ;  and  Prince 
Edward,  Henry's  son,  stealing  from  the  rest,  sought  me 
out ;  and  we  sate  together,  or  walked  together  alone,  apart 
from  all,  that  day  and  the  few  days  we  were  his  mother's 
guests.  Oh  I  if  you  could  have  seen  him  and  heard  him 
then — so  beautiful,  so  gentle,  so  wise  beyond  his  years, 
and  yet  so  sweetly  sad ;  and  when  we  paTteA,  he  bade 
me  ever  love  him,  and  placed  his  ring  on  my  finger,  and 
wept, — as  we  kissed  each  others  as  children  will.** 

"  Children  I — ^ye  were  infants  I ''  exdaimed  Isabel,  whose 
wonder  seemed  increased  by  this  simple  tale. 
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"  Infant  thou^  I  was,  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break 
when  I  left  him ;  and  then  the  wars  ensued  ;  and  do  you  not 
remember  how  ill  I  was,  and  like  to  die,  when  our  House 
triumphed,  and  the  Prince  and  Heir  of  Lancaster  was 
driven  into  friendless  exile?  From  that  hour  my  fate 
was  fixed.  SmUe  if  you  please  at  such  infant  folly,  but 
children  often  feel  more  deeply  than  later  years  can  weet  of." 

"  My  sister,  this  is  indeed  a  wilful  invention  of  sorrow 
for  thine  own  scourge.  Why,  ere  this,  brieve  me,  the  boy- 
prince  hath  forgotten  thy  very  name." 

'*  Not  so,  Isabel,"  said  Anne,  colouring,  and  quickly,  "and 
perchance,  did  all  rest  here,  I  might  have  outgrown  my 
weakness.  But  last  year,  when  we  were  at  Rouen  with  my 
father " 

"  WeU  ?  " 

"  One  evening,  on  entering,  my  chamber,  I  found  a 
packet — ^how  left  I  know  not,  but  the  French  King  and 
his  suite,  thou  rememberest,  made  our  house  almost  their 
home — and  in  this  packet  was  a  picture,  and  on  its  back 
these  words,  '*  Forget  not  the  exile,  who  remembers  thee  I " 

"  And  that  picture  was  Prince  Edward's  t  " 

Anne  blushed,  and  her  bosom  heaved  beneath  the 
slender  and  high-laced  gorget.  Aft^  a  pause,  looking 
round  her,  she  drew  forth  a  small  miniature,  which  lay 
on  the  heart  that  beat  thus  sadly,  and  placed  it  in  her 
sister's  hands. 

"  You  see  I  deceive  you  not,  Isabel.  And  is  not  this 
a  fair  excuse  for  ■     " 

She  stopped  short,  hCT  modest  nature  shrinking  from 
comment  upon  the  mere  beauty  that  might  have  won  the 
heart. 

And  fair  indeed  was  the  face  upon  which  Isabel  gazed 
admiringly,  in  spite  of  the  stiff  and  rude  art  of  the  limner  ; 
full  of  the  fire  and  energy  which  characterized  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  mother,  but  with  a  tinge  of  the  same  profound 
and  inexpressible  melancholy  that  gave  its  charm  to  the 
pensive  features  of  Henry  the  Sixth — a  face  indeed  to 
fascinate  a  young  eye,  even  if  not  associated  with  such 
remembrances  of  romance  and  pity.  / 

Without  saying  a  word,  Isabel  gave  back  the  picture,  but 
$he  pressed  the  hand  that  took  it,  and  Anne  was  contented 
to  interpret  the  silence  into  sympathy. 

"  And  now  you  know  why  I  have  so  often  incurred  your 
anger — by  compassion  for  the  adherents  of  Lancaster  ;  and 
for  this,  also,  Richard  of  Gloucester  hath  been  endeared 
to  me ;— for  fierce  and  stern  as  he  may  be  called,  he  hath 
ever  been  gentle  in  his  mediation  for  that  unhappy 
House." 

"  Because  it  is  his  policy  to  be  well  with  all  parties. 
My  poor  Anne,  I  cannot  bid  you  hope  ;  and  yet  should  I 
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ever  wed  with  Qarence,  it  may  be  possiMe — ^that— -that — 
but  you  in  turn  will  chide  me  for  ambition." 

"How?" 

"  Clarence  is  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  for  King 
Edward  has  no  male  children ;  and  the  hour  may  arrive 
when  the  son  of  Henry  of  Windsor  may  return  to  his  native 
land,  not  as  Sovereign,  but  as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
thy  hand  may  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of  a  crown." 

*'  Would  love  reconcile  thee  to  such  a  loss,  proud  Isabel  ?  " 
said  Anne,  shaking  her  head  and  smiling  mournfully. 

'*  No,"  answered  Isabel,  emphatically. 

"And  are  men  less  haught  than  we?"  said  Anne. 
"Ah  I  I  know  not  if-  I  could  love  him  so  well  could  he 
resign  his  rights,  or  even  could  he  regain  them.  It  is  his 
position  that  gives  him  a  holiness  in  my  eyes.  And  this 
love,  that  must  be  hopeless,  is  half  pity  and  half  respect." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  shout  arose  from  the  youths  in  the 
yard,  or  sporting  ground,  below,  and  Uie  sisters,  startled, 
and  looking  up,  saw  that  the  sound  was  occasioned  by  the 
sight  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  standing 
on  the  parapet  near  the  bench  the  demoiselles  had  quitted, 
and  who  acknowledged  the  greeting  by  a  wave  of  his  plumed 
cap  and  a  lowly  bend  of  his  head ;  at  the  same  time  the 
figures  of  Warwick  and  the  Archbishop,  seemingly  in  earnest 
conversation,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  The 
sisters  rose  hastily,  and  would  have  stolen  away,  but 
the  Archbishop  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  robes,  and  called 
aloud  to  them.  The  reverent  obedience,  at  that  day, 
of  youth  to  relations,  left  the  sisters  no  option  but  to 
advance  towards  their  uncle,  which  they  did  with  demure 
reluctance. 

"  Fair  brother,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  I  would  that 
Gloucester  were  to  have  my  stately  niece  instead  of  the 
gaudy  Clarence." 

"  Wherefore  ?  " 

"  Because  he  can  protect  those  he  loves,  and  Qarence  will 
ever  need  a  protector." 

"  I  like  George  not  the  less  for  that,"  said  Warwick, 
"  for  I  would  not  have  my  son-in4aw  my  master." 

"  Master  I  "  echoed  the  Archbishop,  laughing  ;  "  the 
soldan  of  Babylon  himself,  were  he  your  son-in-law,  would 
find  Lord  Warwick  a  tolerably  stubborn  servant  I  " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Warwick,  also  laughing,  but  with  a 
franker  tone,  "  beshrew  me,  but  much  as  I  approve  young 
Gloucester,  and  deem  him  the  hope  of  the  House  of  York, 
I  never  feel  sure,  when  we  are  of  the  same  mind,  whether 
I  agree  with  him,  or  whether  he  leadeth  me.  Ah,  George  I 
Isabel  should  have  wedded  the  King,  and  then  Edward 
and  I  would  have  had  a  sweet  mediator  in  all  our  quarrels. 
But  not  so  hath  it  been  decreed." 
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There  was  a  pause. 

"  Note  how  Gloucester  steals  to  the  side  of  Anne.  Thou 
mayst  have  him  for  a  son-in-law,  though  no  rival  to 
Clarence.     Montagu  hath  hinted  that  the  Duke  so  aspires." 

"  He  has  his  father's  face — ^well,"  said  the  Earl,  softly. 
"  But  yet,"  he  added,  in  an  altered  and  reflective  tone, 
"  the  boy  is  to  me  a  riddle.  That  he  will  be  bold  in  battle 
and  wise  in  council  I  foresee ;  but  would  he  had  more  of  a 
young  man's  honest  follies  1  There  is  a  medium  between 
Edward's  wantonness  and  Richard's  sanctimony :  and 
he  who  in  the  hey-day  of  youth's  blood  scowls  alike  upon 
sparkling  wine  and  smiling  woman,  may  hide  in  his  heart 
darker  and  more  sinful  fancies.  But  fie  on  me  I  I  will 
not  Y^ongfuUy  mistrust  his  father's  son.  Thou  spokest 
of  Montagu ;  he  seems  to  have  been  mighty  cold  to  his 
brother's  wrongs — ever  at  the  court — ever  sleek  with 
ViUein  and  WoodviUe." 

"  But  the  better  to  watch  thy  interests ; — I  so  coun- 
selled him." 

*'A  priest's  counsel  1  Hate  frankly  and  love  freely  is 
a  knight's  and  seedier' s  motto.  A  murrain  on  all  double- 
dealing  1  " 

The  Archbishop  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  applied  to 
his  nostrils  a  smsdl  pouncet-box  of  dainty  essences. 

"  Come  hither,  my  haughty  Isabel,"  said  the  prelate,  as 
the  demoiselles  now  drew  near.  He  placed  his  niece's 
arm  within  his  own,  and  took  her  aside  to  talk  of  Qarence ; 
Richard  remained  with  Anne,  and  the  young  cousins  were 
joined  by  Warwick.  The  Earl  noted  in  sUence  the  soft 
address  of  the  eloquent  prince,  and  his  evident  desire  to 
please  Anne.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  although 
he  hitherto  regarded  Richard  with  admiration  and  affection, 
and  although  his  pride  for  both  daughters  coveted  alliances 
not  less  than  royal,  yet,  in  contemplating  Gloucester  for 
the  first  time  as  a  probable  suitor  to  his  daughter  (and  his 
favourite  daughter,)  the  anxiety  of  a  father  sharpened 
his  penetration,  and  placed  the  character  of  Richard  before 
him  in  a  different  point  from  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
looked  only  on  the  fearless  heart  and  accomplished  wit 
of  his  royal  godson. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THB     DBSTRIER 

It  ^as  three  days  afterwards  that  the  Earl,  as,  according 
to  custom,  Anne  knelt  to  him  for  his  morning  blessing  in 
the  oratory  v^ere  the  Christian  Baron  at  matins  and 
vespers  offered  up  his  simple  worship,  drew  her  toiih  into 
the  air,  and  said  abruptly^ — 

"  Wouldst  thou  be  happy  if  Richard  of  Gloucester  were 
thy  betrothed  ?  " 

Anne  started,  and  with  more  vivacity  than  usually 
belonged  to  her,  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  no,  my  father  I  *' 

*'  This  is  no  maiden's  silly  coyness,  Anne  ?  It  is  a  plain 
yea  cw  nay  that  I  ask  from  thee  !  " 

"Nay,  then,"  answered  Anne,  encouraged  by  her 
father's  toners"  nay,  if  it  so  please  you." 

"  It  doth  please  me,"  said  the  Earl,  shortly ;  and  aft^ 
a  pause,  he  added,  * '  Yes,  I  am  well  pleased.  Richard 
gives  promise  of  an  illustrious  manhood  ;  but,  Anne,  thou 
growest  so  like  thy  mother,  that  whenever  my  pride  seeks 
to  see  thee  great,  my  heart  steps  in,  and  only  prays  that  it 
may  see  thee  happy  I — so  much  so,  that  I  would  not  have 
given  thee  to  Qarence,  whom  it  likes  me  well  to  view  as 
Isabers  betrothed,  for,  to  her,  greatness  and  bliss  are  one! 
and  she  is  of  firm  nature,  and  can  rule  in  her  own  house ; 
but  thou, — where  out  of  romaunt  can  I  find  a  lord  loving 
enough  for  thee,  soft  child  ?  " 

Inexpressibly  affected,  Anne  threw  herself  on  her  father's 
breast  and  wept.  He  caressed  and  soothed  her  fondly ; 
and,  before  her  emotion  was  well  over,  Gloucester  and 
Isabel  joined  them. 

**  My  fair  cousin,"  said  the  Duke,  "  hath  promised  to 
show  me  thy  renowned  steed,  Saladin ;  and  since,  on 
quitting  thy  halls,  I  go  to  my  apprenticeship  in  war  on  the 
turbulent  Scottish  frontier,  I  would  fain  ask  thee  for  a 
Destrier  of  the  same  race  as  that  which  bears  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Warwick's  wrath  through  the  storm  of  battle." 

**  A  steed  of  the  race  of  Saladin,"  answered  the  Earl, 
leading  the  way  to  the  destrier's  stall,  apart  from  all  other 
horses,  and  rather  a  chamber  of  the  castle  than  a  stable, 
* '  were  indeed  a  boon  worthy  a  soldier's  gift  and  a  prince's 
asking.  But,  alas  I  Saladin,  like  myself,  is  sonless — the  last 
of  a  long  line." 

*  *  His  father,  methinks,  fell  for  us  on  the  field  of  Touton. 
Was  it  not  so  ?  I  have  heard  Edward  say,  that  when  the 
archers  gave  way,  and  the  victory  more  than  wavered,  thou. 
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dismounting^  didst  slay  thy  steed  with  thine  own  hand,  and 
kissing  the  cross  of  thy  sword,  swore,  on  that  spot,  to  stem 
the  rush  of  the  foe,  and  win  Edward's  crown  or  Warwick's 
grave."* 

' '  It  was  so  ;  and  the  shout  of  my  merry  men,  when  they 
saw  me  amongst  their  ranks  on  foot — all  flight  forbid — ^was 
Malech's   death-dirge  I     It  is   a  wondrous  race  that  of 
Malech  and  his  son  Saladin  (continued  the  Earl,  smiling). 
When  my  ancestor,  Aymer  de  Nevile,  led  his  troops  to  the 
Holy  Land,  under  Cceur  de  Lion,  it  was  his  fate  to  capture  a 
lady  beloved  by  the  mighty  Saladin.    Need  I  say  that 
A3mier,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  escorted  her  ransomless,  her 
veil  never  raised  from  her  face,  to  the  tent  of  the  Saracen 
King.     Saladin,  too  gracious  for  an  infidel,  made  him  tarry 
awhile,  an  honoured  guest ;  and  Aymer*  s  chivalry  became 
sorely  tried,  for  the  lady  he  had  delivered  loved  and 
tempted  him  ;  but  the  good  knight  prayed  and  fasted,  and 
defied  Satan  and  all  his  works.    The  lady  (so  runs  the 
legend)  grew  wroth  at  the  pious  crusader's  disdainful  cold- 
ness ;  and  when  Aymer  returned  to  his  comrades,  she  sent, 
amidst  the  gifts  of  the  sc^an,  two  coal4>lack  steeds,  male 
and  mare,  over  which  some  foul  and  weird  spells  had  been 
duly  muttered.    Their  beauty,  speed,  art,  and  fierceness, 
were  a  marvel.     And  Aymer^  unsuspecting,  prized  the  boon 
and  selected  the  male  destrier  for  his  war-horse.     Great 
were  the  feats,  in  many  a  field,  which   my   forefather 
wrought,  bestriding  his  black  charger.     But  one  fatal  day, 
on  which  the  sudden  war-trump   made    him    forget  his 
morning  ave,  the  beast  had  power  over  the  Christian, 
and  bore  him,  against  bit  and  spur,  into  the  thickest  of  the 
foe.     He  did  all  a  knight  can  do  against  many  (pardon  his 
descendant's  vaunting,— rso  runs  the  tale)  and  the  Chris- 
tians for  a  while  beheld  him  solitary  in  the  milie,  mowing 
down  moon  and  turban.    Then  the  crowd  dosed,  and  the 
good  knight  was  lost  to  sight.     '  To  the  rescue  ! '  cried  bold 
King  Richard,  and  on  rushed  the  crusader  to  Aymer's  help  ; 
when  lo  I  and  suddenly  the  ranks  severed,  and  the  black 
steed  emwged  I  Aymer  still  on  the  selle,  but  motionless,  and 
his  helm  battered  and  pluntelessr— his  brand  broken — his  arm 
drooping.    On  came  man  and  horse,  on — charging  on,  not 
against  Infidel,  but  Christian.    On  dashed  the  steed,  I  say, 
with  fire  bursting  from  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  the  pike  of  his 
chaffron  bent  lance-like  against  the  crusaders'  van.    The 
foul  fiei^d  seemed  in  the  destrier's  rage  and  puissance.     He 

♦  '*  Every  Pahn  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Towton 
was  fought,  a  rough  figure  called  the  Red  Horse,  on  the  side  of  a 
hfll  in  Warwickshire,  is  scoured  out.  This  is  suggested  to  be  done 
in  commemoration  of  the  horse  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  slew 
on  that  day,  determined  to  vanquish  or  die." — Robert's  Yoi^ 
tmd  Lancaster,  vol.  i.,  p.  439. 
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bore  right  against  Richard's  standard-bearer,  and  down 
went  the  lion  and  the  cross.  He  charged  the  King  himself  ; 
and  Richard,  unwilling  to  harm  his  own  dear  soldier  Aymer, 
halted  wondering,  till  the  pike  of  the  destrier  pierced  his 
own  charger  through  the  barding,  and  the  King  lay  rolling 
in  the  dust.  A  panic  seized  the  cross-men — ^they  fled — the 
Saracens  pursued — and  still  with  the  Saracens  came  the 
black  steed  and  the  powerless  rider.  At  last,  when  the 
crusaders  reached  the  camp,  and  the  flight  ceased,  there 
halted,  also,  Aymer.  Not  a  man  dared  near  him.  He 
spoke  not — none  spoke  to  him — ^till  a  holy  priest  and 
palmer  approached  and  sprinkled  the  good  knight  and  the 
black  barb  with  holy  water,  and  exorcised  both ;  the  spell 
broke,  and  Aymer  dropped  to  the  earth.  They  unbraced 
his  helm — ^he  was  cold  and  stark.  The  fierce  steed  had  but 
borne  a  dead  man." 

"Holy  Paul  I"  cried  (Houcester,  with  seeming  sancti- 
mony, though  a  covert  sneer  played  round  the  firm  beauty 
of  his  pale  lips — "  a  notable  tale,  and  one  that  proveth 
much  of  Sacred  Truth,  now  lightly  heeded.  But,  verily. 
Lord  Earl,  I  should  have  little  loved  a  steed  with  such  a 
pedigree." 

**  Hear  the  rest,"  said  Isabel — **  King  Richard  ordered 
the  destrier  to  be  slain  forthwith  ;  but  the  holy  palmer  who 
had  exorcised  it,  forbade'  the  sacrifice.  '  Mighty  shall  be 
the  service,'  said  the  reverend  man,  *  which  the  posterity 
of  this  steed  shall  render  to  thy  royal  race,  and  great  glory 
shall  they  give  to  the  sons  of  Nevile.  Let  the  war-horse, 
now  duly  exorcised  from  infidel  spells,  long  live  to  bear  a 
Christian  warrior  I  " 

"  And  so,"  quoth  the  Earl,  taking  up  the  tale — "  so 
mare  and  horse  were  brought  by  Aymer's  squires  to  his 
English  hall ;  and  A3rmer's  son,  Sir  Reginald,  bore  the 
cross,  and  bestrode  the  fatal  steed,  without  fear  and  without 
scathe.  From  that  hour  the  house  of  Nevile  rose  amain,  in 
lame  and  in  puissance ;  and -the  legend  further  saith,  that 
the  same  palmer  encountered  Sir  Reginald  at  Joppa,  bade 
him  treasure  that  race  of  war-steeds  as  his  tiearest  heritage, 
for  with  that  race  his  own  should  flourish  and  depart; 
and  the  sole  one  of  the  Infidel's  spells  which  could  not  be 
broken,  was  that  which  united  the  gift — generation  after 
generation,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  for  honour  or  for  doom — 
to  the  fate  of  Aymer  and  his  house.  '  And,'  added  the 
palmer,  *  as  with  woman's  love  and  woman's  craft  was 
woven  the  indissoluble  charm,  so  shall  woman,  whether  in 
craft  or  in  love,  ever  shape  the  fortunes  of  thee  and 
thine." 

"As  yet,"  said  the  Prince,  "  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  in 
a  golden  sense,  for  .nearly  all  thy  wide  baronies,  I  trow,  have 
come  to  thee  through  the  female  side.    A  woman's  hand 
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brou^t  to  the  Nevile,  this  castle  and  its  lands.*  Froin  a 
woman  came  the  heritage  of  Monthenner  and  Montagu,  and 
Salisbury's  famous  earldom ; — and  the  dower  of  thy  peer- 
less countess  was  the  broad  domains  of  Beauchamp/' 

' '  And  a  woman's  craft,  young  Prince,  wrought  my 
King's  displeasure  !  But  enough  of  these  dissour's  tales  : 
behold  the  son  of  poor  Malech,  whom,  forgetting  all  such 
legends,  I  slew  at  Touton.  Ho,  Saladin — greet  thy  master ! " 

They  stood  now  in  the  black  steed's  stall — an  ample  and 
high-vaulted  space,  for  halter  never  insulted  the  fierce 
destrier's  mighty  neck,  which  the  God  of  Battles  had 
clothed  in  thunder.  A  marble  cistern  contained  his  limpid 
drink,  and  in  a  gilded  manger  the  fi^^st  wheaten  bread  was 
mingled  with  the  oats  of  Flanders.  On  entering,  they 
found  young  George,  Montagu's  son,  with  two  or  three  boys, 
playing  familiarly  with  the  noble  animal,  who  had  all  the 
affectionate  docility  inherited  from  an  Arab  origin.  But 
at  the  sound  of  Warwick's  voice,  its  ears  rose,  its  mane 
dressed  itself,  and  with  a  short  neigh  it  came  to  his  feet,  and 
kneeling  down,  in  slow  and  stately  grace,  licked  its  master's 
hand.  So  perfect  and  so  matchless  a  steed  never  had 
knight  bestrode !  Its  hide  without  one  white  hair,  and 
glossy  as  the  sheenest  satin  ;  a  lady's  tresses  were  scarcely 
finer  than  the  hair  of  its  noble  mane  ;  the  exceeding  small- 
ness  of  its  head,  its  broad  frontal,  the  remarkable  and 
almost  human  intelligence  of  its  eye,  seemed  actually  to 
elevate  its  conformation  above  that  of  its  species.  Though 
the  race  had  increased,  generation  after  generation,  in  size 
and  strength.  Prince  Richard  stiQ  marvelled  (when,  obedient 
to  a  sign  from  Warwick,  the  destrier  rose,  and  leant  its 
its  head,  with  a  sort  of  melancholy  and  quiet  tenderness, 
upon  the  Earl's  shoulder)  that  a  horse,  less  in  height  and 
bulk  than  the  ordinary  battle  steed,  could  bear  the  vast 
weight  of  the  giant  Earl  in  his  ponderous  mail.  But  his 
surprise  ceased  when  the  Earl  pointed  out  to  him  the 
immense  strength  of  the  steed's  ample  loins,  the  sinewy 
cleanness,  the  iron  muscle,  of  the  stag-like  legs,  the  bull- 
like breadth  of  chest,  and  the  swelling  power  of  the  shining 
neck. 

**  And  after  all,"  added  the  Earl,  "  both  in  man  and 
beast,  the  spirit  and  the  race,  not  the  stature  and  the  bulk, 
bring  the  prize.  Mort  Dieu,  Richard  I  it  often  shames  me 
of  mine  own  thews  and  broad  breast — I  had  been  more  vain 
of  laurels  had  I  been  shorter  by  the  head  I  " 

♦  Middleham  Castle  was  built  by  Robert  Fitz  Ranulpb,  grandson 
of  Ribald,  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Bretagne  and  Richmond, 
nephew  to  the  Conqueror.  The  founder's  line  failed  in  male  heirs, 
and  the  heiress  married  Robert  Nevile,  son  of  I/>rd  Raby.  War- 
wick's father  held  the  earldom  of  Salisbury  in  right  of  his  wife  the 
heiress  of  Thomas  de  Montacute. 
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•*  Nevertheless/'  said  young  George  of  Montagu,  with  a 
page's  pertness,  *•  I  had  rather  have  thine  inches  than 
Prince  Richard's,  and  thy  broad  breast  than  his  Grace's 
short  neck." 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  turned  as  if  a  snake  had  stung 
him.  He  gave  but  one  ^ance  to  the  speaker,  but  that 
glance  lived  for  ever  in  the  boy's  remembrance,  and  the 
young  Montagu  turned  pale  and  trembled,  even  before  he 
heard  the  Earl's  stem  rebuke. 

*'  Young  magpies  chatter,  boy — ^young  eagles  in  silence 
measure  the  space  between  the  eyrie  and  the  sun  I  " 

The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  would  have  slunk  off,  but 
Richard  detained  him  ¥rith  a  gentle  hand. — "  My  fair 
young  cousin,' '  said  he, ' '  thy  words  gall  no  sore,  and  if  ever 
thou  and  I  charge  side  by  side  into  the  foeman's  ranks,  thou 
Shalt  comprehend  what  thy  uncle  designed  to  say — ^how,  in 
the  hour  of  strait  and  need,  we  measure  men's  stature  not  by 
the  body,  but  the  soul  I  " 

' '  A  noble  answer,' '  whispered  Anne,  with  something  like 
sisterly   admiration. 

'*  Too  noble,"  said  the  more  ambitious  Isabel,  in  the 
same  voice,  "  for  Clarence's  future  wife  not  to  fear 
Clarence's  dauntless  brother." 

"And  so,"  said  the  Prince,  quitting  the  stall  with 
Warwick,  while  the  girls  still  lingered  behind,  "  so  Saladin 
hath  no  son !  Wherefore  ?  Can  you  mate  him  with  no 
bride?" 

"  Faith,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  the  females  of  his  race 
sleep  in  yonder  dell,  their  burial-place,  and  the  proud  beast 
disdains  all  meaner  loves.  Nay,  were  it  not  so,  to  continue 
the  breed  if  adulterated  were  but  to  mar  it." 

"You  care  little  for  the*  legend,  meseems." 

' '  Pardieu  ?  at  times,  yes,  over  much ;  but  in  sober 
moments,  I  think  that  the  brave  man  who  does  his  duty 
lacks  no  wizard  prophecy  to  fulfil  his  doom  ;  and  whether  in 
prayer  or  in  death,  in  fortune  or  defeat,  his  soul  goes  straight 
to  God  I" 

"  Umph,"  said  Richard,  musingly;  and  there  was  a 
pause. 

*'  Warwick,"  resumed  the  Prince,  "  doubtless,  even  on 
your  return  to  London,  the  Queen's  enmity  and  her  mother's 
will  not  cease.  Qarence  loves  Isabel,  but  Clarence  knows 
not  how  to  persuade  the  King  and  rule  the  King's  woman- 
kind. Thou  knowest  how  I  have  stood  aloof  from  all  the 
factions  of  the  Court.     Unhappily  I  go  to  the  borders,  and 

can  but  slightly  serve  thee.     But "  (He  stopped  short, 

and  sighed  heavily.) 

**  Speak  on.  Prince," 

"  In  a  word,  then,  if  I  were  thy  son,  Anne's  husband — I 
see — I  see — I  see — "  (thrice  repeated  the  Prince,  with  a 
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vagne  dreaminess  in  his  eye,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand) 
— "a  Future  that  might  defy  all  foes  opening  to  me  and 
thee  I'' 

Warwick  hesitated  in  some  embarrassment. 

"  My  gracious  and  princely  cousin,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  this  proffer  is  indeed  sweet  incense  to  a  father's  pride. 
But  pardon  me,  as  yet,  noble  Richard,  thou  ari:  so  young 
that  the  King  and  the  worid  would  blame  me  did  I  suffer 
my  ambition  to  listen  to  such  temptation.  Enough  at 
present,  if  all  disputes  between  our  House  and  the  King  can 
be  smoothed  and  laid  at  rest,  without  provoking  new  ones. 
Nay,  pardon  me.  Prince,  let  this  matter  cease — at  least,  till 
thy  return  from  the  Borders." 

"  May  I  take  with  me  hope  ?  " 

"Nay,"  said  Warwick,  "thou  knowest  that  I  am  a 
plain  man ;  to  bid  thee  hope,  were  to  plight  my  word. 
And,"  he  added,  seriously,  "  there  be  reasons  grave,  and 
well  to  be  considered,  why  both  the  daughters  of  a  subject 
should  not  wed  with  their  King's  brothers.  Let  this  cease 
now,  I  pray  thee,  sweet  lord." 

Here  the  demoiselles  joined  their  father,  and  the  con- 
ference was  over  ;  but  when  Richard,  an  hour  after,  stood 
musing  alone  on  the  battlements,  he  muttered  to  himself — 
' '  Thou  art  a  fool,  stout  Earl,  not  to  have  welcomed  the 
union  between  thy  power  and  my  wit.  Thou  goest  to  a 
Court  where,  without  wit,  power  is  nought.  Who  may 
foresee  the  Future  ?  Marry,  that  was  a  wise  ancient  fable, 
that  he  who  seized  and  bound  Proteus,  could  extract  from 
the  changeful  god  the  prophecy  of  the  days  to  come.  Yea  I 
the  man  who  can  seize  Fate,  can  hear  its  voice  predict  to 
him.  And  by  my  own  heart  and  brain,  which  never  yet 
relinquished  what  affection  yearned  for  or  thought  aspired 
to,  I  read,  as  in  a  book,  Anne,  that  thou  shalt  be  mine  ;  and 
that  where  wave  on  yon  battlements^ the  ensigns  of  Beau- 
champ,  Monthermer,  and  Nevile,  the  Boar  of  Gloucester 
shall  liege  it  over  their  broad  baronies  and  hardy  vassals." 
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BOOK    VI 

WHEREIN  ARE  OPENED  SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  FATE, 
BELOW,  THAT  ATTENDS  THOSE  WHO  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  OTHERS,  AND  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  TO  MAKE 
OTHERS  BETTER.  LOVE,  DEMAGOGY,  AND  SCIENCE 
ALL  EQUALLY  OFFSPRING  OF  THE  SAME  PROLIFIC 
DELUSION— VIZ.,  THAT  MEAN  SOULS  (THE  EARTH'S 
MAJORITY)  ARE  WORTH  THE  HOPE  AND  THE  AGONY 
OF  NOBLE  SOULS,  THE  EVERLASTINGLY  SUFFERING 
AND  ASPIRING  FEW 

CHAPTER  I 

NEW   DISSENSIONS 

We  must  pass  over  some  months.  Warwick  and  his 
family  had  returned  to  London,  and  the  meeting  between 
Edward  and  the  Earl  had  been  cordial  and  affectionate. 
Warwick  was  reinstated  in  the  offices  which  gave  him 
apparently  the  supreme  rule  in  England.  The  Princess 
Margaret  had  left  England,  as  the  bride  of  Charles  the 
Bold  ;  and  the  Earl  had  attended  the  procession,  in  honour 
of  her  nuptials.  The  King,  agreeably  with  the  martial 
objects  he  had  had  long  at  heart,  had  then  declared  war 
on  Louis  XI.,  and  parliament  was  addressed,  and  troops  were 
raised  for  that  impolitic  purpose.*  To  this  war,  however, 
Warwick  was  inflexibly  opposed.  He  pointed  out  the 
madness  of  withdrawing  from  England  all  her  best  affected 
chivalry,  at  a  time  when  the  adherents  of  Lancaster,  still 
powerful,  would  require  no  happier  occasion  to  raise  the 
Red  Rose  banner.  He  shewed  how  hollow  was  the  hope 
of  ste^y  aid  from  the  hot,  but  reckless  and  unprincipled 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  how  different  now  was  the  con- 
dition of  France  under  a  King  of  consummate  sagacity, 
and  with  an  overflowing  treasury,  to  its  distracted  state 
in  the  former  conquests  of  the  English.  This  opposition 
to  the  King's  will  gave  every  opportunity  for  Warwick's 
enemies  to  renew  their  old  accusation  of  secret  and 
treasonable  amity  with  Louis.     Although  the  proud  and 

♦  *'  Parliamentary  Rolls,"  623.  The  fact  in  the  text  has  been 
neglected  by  most  historians. 
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hasty  Eaii  had  not  only  forgiven  the  ailront  put  upon  him 
by  Edward,  but  had  sought  to  make  amends  for  his  own 
intemperate  resentment,  by  public  attendance  on  the 
ceremonials  that  accompanied  the  betrothal  of  the 
Princess,  it  was  impossible  for  Edward  ever  again  to  love 
tlie  minister  who  had  defied  his  power  and  menaced  his 
Crown.  His  himtiour  and  his  suspicions  broke  forth  despite 
tlie  restraint  that  policy  dictated  to  him ;  and  in  the 
disputes  upon  the  invasion  of  France,  a  second  and  more 
deadly  breach  between  Edward  and  his  minister  must  have 
yawned,  had  not  events  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  proved 
tlie  wisdom  of  Warwick's  distrust  of  Burgundy.  Louis  XL 
bought  off  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  patched  up  a  peace  with 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  thus  frustrated  all  the  schemes  and 
broke  all  the  alliances  of  Edward  at  the  very  moment  his 
military  preparations  were  ripe.* 

Still  the  angry  feelings  that  the  dispute  had  occasioned 
between  Edward  and  the  Earl  were  not  removed  with  the 
cause ;  and,  under  pretence  of  guarding  against  hostilities 
from  Louis,  the  King  requested  Warwick  to  depart  to  his 
government  of  Calais,  the  most  important  and  honourable 
post,  it  is  true,  which  a  subject  could  then  hold ;  but 
Warwick  considered  the  request  as  a  pretext  for  his 
removal  from  the  Court.  A  yet  more  irritating  and  in- 
sulting cause  of  offence  was  found  in  Edward's  withholding 
his  consent  to  Clarence's  often-urged  demand  for  permis- 
sion to  wed  with  the  Lady  Isabel.  It  is  true  that  this 
refusal  was  accompanied  with  the  most  courteous  pro- 
testations of  respect  for  the  Earl,  and  placed  only  upon  the 
general  ground  of  state  policy. 

"  My  dear  George,"  Edward  would  say,  '*  the  heiress  of 
Lord  Warwick  is  certainly  no  mal-alliance  for  a  King's 
brother ;  but  the  safety  of  the  throne  imperatively 
demands,  that  my  brothers  should  strengthen  my  rule,  by 
connexions  with  foreign  potentates.  I,  it  is  true,  married 
a  subject,  and  see  all  the  troubles  that  have  sprung  from 
my  boyish  passion  I  No,  no  1  Go  to  Bretagne.  The 
Duke  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  we  will  make  up  for  any 
sc^mtiness  in  the  dower.  Weary  me  no  more,  George.  Fiat 
voluntas  mea  J  " 

But  the  motives  assigned  were  not  those  which  in- 
fluenced the  King's  refusal.  Reasonably  enough,  he 
^ireaded  that  the  next  male  heir  to  his  crown  should  wed 
the  daughter  of  the  subject  who  had  given  that  crown,  and 
might  at  any  time  take  it  away.  He  knew  Clarence  to  be 
giddy,  unprincipled,  and  vain.  Edward's  faith  in  Warwick 
was  shaken  by  the  continual  and  artful  representations  of 
the  Queen  and  her  family.  He  felt  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween Clarence  and  the  Earl  would  be  the  union  of  two 
♦W.Wyr,  518. 
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interests,  almost  irresistible,  if  once  arrayed  against  his 
own. 

But  Warwick,  who  penetrated  into  the  true  reasons  for 
Edward's  obstinacy,  was  yet  more  resentful  against  the 
reasons  than  the  obstinacy  itself.  The  one  galled  him 
through  his  affections,  the  other  through  his  pride  ;  and  the 
first  were  as  keen  as  the  last  was  morbid.  He  was  the  more 
chafed,  inasmuch  as  his  anxiety  of  father  became  aroused. 
Isabel  was  really  attached  to  Qarence,  who,  with  all  his 
errors,  possessed  every  superficial  attraction  that  graced 
his  house  ;  gallant  and  handsome,  gay  and  joyous,  and  with 
manners  that  made  him  no  less  popular  than  Edward 
himself. 

And  if  Isabel's  affections  were  not  deep,  disinterested, 
and  tender,  like  those  of  Anne,  they  were  strengthened  by 
a  pride  which  she  inherited  from  her  father,  and  a  vanity 
which  she  took  from  her  se«c.  It  was  galling  in  the  extreme 
to  feel  that  the  loves  between  her  and  Qarence  were  the 
Court  gossip,  and  the  king's  refusal  the  Court  jesL  Her 
health  gave  way,  and  pride  and  love  both  gnawed  at  her 
heart. 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  King  and  for 
Warwick,  that  Gloucester,  whose  premature  acuteness  and 
sagacity  would  have  the  more  served  both,  inasmuch  as 
the  views  he  had  formed  in  regard  to  Anne  would  have 
blended  his  interest,  in  some  degree,  with  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  certainly  with  the  object  of  conciliation 
between  Edward  and  his  minister, — ^it  happened,  we  say, 
unfortunately,  that'  Gloucester  was  still  absent  with  the 
forces  employed  on  the  Scottish  frontier,  whither  he  had 
repaired  on  quitting  Middleham,  and  where  his  extra- 
ordinary military  talents  found  their  first  brilliant  open- 
ing,— and  he  was  therefore  absent  from  London  during  all 
the  disgusts  he  might  have  removed,  and  the  intrigues  he 
might  have  frustrated. 

But  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Warwick,  during  the 
Earl's  sullen  and  indignant  sojourn  at  his  government  of 
Calais,  were  not  committed  to  unskilful  hands ;  and  Mon- 
tagu and  the  Archbishop  were  well  fitted  to  cope  with  Lord 
Rivers  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

Between  these  able  brothers,  one  day,  at  the  More,  an 
important  conference  took  place. 

"  I  have  sought  you,"  said  Montagu,  with  more  than 
usual  care  upon  his  brow — "  I  have  sought  you  in  conse- 
quence of  an  event  that  may  lead  to  issues  of  no  small 
moment,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  Clarence  has  suddenly 
left  En^and  for  Calais." 

"  I  know  it,  Montagu  ;  the  Duke  confided  to  me  his 
resolution  to  proclaim  himself  old  enou^  to  macry-^-and 
discreet  enough  to  choose  for  himself." 
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**  And  you  approved  ?  " 

"  Certes  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  I  brought  him  to  that  modest 
opinion  of  his  own  capacities.  What  is  more  still,  I  pro- 
pose to  join  him  at  Calais  I  " 

"  George  I " 

"  Look  not  so  scared,  O  valiant  Captain,  who  never  lost  a 
battle — where  the  Church  meddles,  all  prospers.  Listen  I  " 
And  the  young  prelate  gathered  himself  up  from  his  listless 
posture,  and  spoke  with  earnest  unction — "  Thou  knowest 
that  I  do  not  much  busy  myself  in  lay  schemes — when  I 
do,  the  object  must  be  great.  Now,  Montagu,  I  have  of 
late  narrowly  and  keenly  watched  that  spidery  web  which 
ye  call  a  Court,  and  I  see  that  the  spider  will  devour  the 
wasp,  unless  the  wasp  boldly  breaks  the  web — ^for  woman- 
craft  I  call  the  ^ider,  and  soldier-pride  I  style  the  wasp. 
To  speak  plainly,  these  Woodvilles  must  be  bravely 
breasted  and  determinately  abashed.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  can  deal  with  the  King's  wife  and  her  family  as  with  any 
other  foes ;  but  we  must  convince  them  that  they  cannot 
cope  with  us,  and  that  their  interests  will  best  consist  in 
acquiescing  to  that  condition  of  things  which  places  the 
rule  of  England  in  the  hands  of  the  Neviles." 

"  My  own  thought,  if  I  saw  the  way  !  " 

"  I  see  the  way  in  this  alliance  ;  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Warwick  must  become  so  indissolubly  united,  that  an 
attempt  to  injure  the  of  e,  must  destroy  both.  The  Queen 
and  the  WoodviUes  plot  against  us ;  we  must  raise  in  the 
King's  family  a  counterpoise  to  their  machinations.  It 
brings  no  scandal  on  the  Queen  to  conspire  against  Warwick, 
but  it  would  ruin  her  in  the  eyes  of  England  to  conspire 
against  the  King's  brother ;  and  Clarence  and  Warwick 
must  be  as  one.  This  is  not  all!  If  our  sole  aid  was  in 
giddy  George,  we  should  but  buttress  our  house  with  a 
weathercock.  This  connexion  is  but  as  a  part  of  the  grand 
scheme  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart — Clarence  shall  wed 
Isabel,  Gloucester  wed  Anne,  and  (let  thy  ambitious  heart 
beat  hi^,  Montagu)  the  King's  eldest  daughter  shall  wed 
thy  son — the  male  representative  of  our  triple  honours. 
Ah,  thine  eyes  sparkle  now  I  Thus  the  whole,  royalty  of 
England  shall  centre  in  the  Houses  of  Nevile  and  York ; 
and  the  Woodvilles  wiU  be  caught  and  hampered  in  their 
own  meshes — ^their  res^itment  impotent ;  for  how  can 
Elizabeth  stir  against  us,  if  her  daughter  be  betrothed  to 
the  son  of  Montagu,  the  nephew  of  Warwick  ?  Qarence, 
bdoved  by  the  shallow  Commons;*   Gloucester,  adored 

♦  Singular  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  not  that  popularity 
is  given  to  the  vulgar'  qualities  of  men,  and  that  where  a  noble  nature 
becomes  popular  (a  rare  occurrence)  it  is  despite  the  nobleness,  not 
because  of  it.  Garence  was  a  popular  idol  even  to  the  time  <k  his 
death.— Cny>^.,  662. 
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both  by  the  army  and  the  church ;  and  Montagu  and 
Warwick,  the  two  great  captahis  of  the  age— is  not  this  a 
combination  of  powet,  that  may  defy  Fate  ?  " 

"  Oh,  George  I  "  said  Montagu,  admiringly,  "  what  pity 
that  the  church  should  spoil  such  a  statesman  I  " 

"  Thou  art  profane,  Montagu  ;  the  church  spoils  no  man 
— ^the  church  leads  and  guides  ye  all ;  and,  mark,  I  look 
further  still.  I  would  have  intimate  league  with  France  ; 
I  would  strengthen  ourselves  with  Spain  and  the  German 
Emperor ;  I  would  buy  or  seduce  the  votes  of  the  sacred 
college ;  I  would  have  thy  poor  brother,  whom  thou  so 
pitiest  because  he  has  no  son  to  marry  a  King's  daughter 
— ^no  daughter  to  wed  with  a  King^  son — I  would  have  thy 
unworthy  brother,  Montagu,  the  Father  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  and  from  the  diair  of  the  Vatican,  watch 
over  the  weal  of  kingdoms.  And  now,  seest  thou  why 
with  to-morrow's  sun  I  depart  for  Calais,  and  lend  my 
voice  in  aid  of  Clarence's,  for  the  first  knot  in  this  com- 
plicated bond  ?  " 

'*  But,  will  Warwick  consent  while  the  King  opposes  ? 
Will  his  pride " 

*'  His  pride  serves  us  here  ;  for,  so  long  as  Clarence  did 
not  dare  to  gainsay  the  King,  Warwick,  in  truth,  might 
well  disdain  to  press  his  daughter's  hand  upon  living  man. 
The  King  opposes,  but  with  what  right  ?  Warwick's  pride 
will  but  lead  him,  if  well  addressed,  to  defy  affront,  and  to 
resist  dictation.  Besides,  our  brother  has  a  woman's 
heart  for  his  children ;  and  Isabel's  face  is  pale,  and  that  will 
plead  more  than  all  my  eloquence." 

"  But  can  the  King  forgive  your  intercession,  and 
Warwick's  contumacy  ?  " 

"  Forgive  I — the  marriage  once  over,  what  is  left  for  him 
to  do  ?  He  is  then  one  with  us,  and  when  Gloucester 
returns  all  will  be  smooth  again — smooth  for  the  second 
and  more  important  nuptials — and  the  second  shall  preface 
the  third ;  meanwhile,  you  return  to  the  Court.  To  these 
ceremonials  you  need  be  no  party  :  keep  but  thy  handsome 
son  from  breaking  his  neck  in  over-riding  his  hobby,  and 
•  bide  thy  time.'  " 

Agreeably  with  the  selfish,  but  sagacious  policy  the 
Prelate  thus  detailed,  he  departed  the  next  day  for  Calais, 
where  Qarence  was  already  urging  his  suit  with  the  ardent 
impatience  of  amorous  youth.  The  Archbishop  found, 
however,  that  Warwick  was  more  reluctant  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated to  suffer  his  daughter  to  enter  any  House  without 
the  consent  of  its  chief,  nor  would  the  Earl,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  acceded  to  the  prayers  of  the  princely  suitor, 
had  not  Edward,  enraged  at  the  flight  of  Clarence,  and 
worked  upon  by  the  artful  Queen,  committed  the  impru- 
dence of  writing  an  intemperate  and  menacing  letter  to  the 
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Earl,  which  called  up  all  the  passions  of  the  haughty 
Warwick. 

"  What  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  thinks  this  ungrateful  man 
not  only  to  dishonour  me>  hy  his  method  of  marrying  his 
sisters,  but  will  he  also  play  the  tyrant  with  me  in  the 
^sposal  of  mine  own  daughter  I  He  threats  1  he  I — 
enough.  It  is  due  to  me  to  shew  that  there  lives  no  man 
whose  threats  I  have  not  the  heart  to  defy  I "  And  the 
Prelate,  finding  him  in  this  mood,  had  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty in  winning  his  consent.  This  ill*omened  marriage 
was,  accordingly*  celebrated  with  great  and  regal  pomp  at 
Calais,  and  the  first  object  of  the  Archbishop  was  attained. 

While  tbus$tood  affairs  between  the  two  great  factions  of 
the  state,  those  discontents  which  Warwick's  presence  at 
Court  had  awhile  laid  at  rest,  again  spread,  broad  and  far, 
throughout  the  land.  The  luxury  and  indolence  of  Edward's 
disposition,  in  ordinary  times,  always  surrendered  him  to 
the  guidance  of  others.  In  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
he  was  eminently  popular,  and  his  government,  though 
stern,  suited  to  the  times  ;  for  then  the  presiding  influence 
was  that  of  Lord  Warwick.  As  the  Queen's  counsels 
prevailed  over  the  consummate  experience  and  masculine 
vigour  of  the  Earl,  the  King's  government  lost  both 
popularity  and  respect,  except  only  in  the  Metropolis ; 
and  if,  at  the  dose  of  his  reign,  it  regained  all 
its  earlier  favour  with  the  people,  it  must  be  principally 
ascribed  to  the  genius  of  Hastings,  then  England^s  most 
powerful  subject,  and  whose  intellect  caknly  moved 
all  the  springs  of  action.  But  now  everywhere  the  royal 
authority  was  weakened ;  and  while  Edward  was  feasting 
at  Shene,  and  Warwick  absent  at  Calais,  the  Provinces 
were  exposed  to  all  the  abuses  which  most  gall  a  popu« 
lation.  The  poor  complained  that  undue  exactions 
were  made  on  them  by  the  Hospitals,  Abbeys,  and 
Barons ;  the  Church  complained  that  the  Queen's  rela- 
tions had  seized  and  spent  church  moneys;  the  men  of 
birth  and  merit  complained  of  the  advancement  of  new  men 
who  had  done  no  service  ;  and  all  these  several  discontents 
fastened  themselves  upon  the  odious  Woodvilles,  as  the 
cause  of  all.  The  seeond  breach,  now  notorious,  between 
the  King  and  the  all-beloved  Warwick,  was  a  new  aggrava- 
tion of  the  popular  hatred  to  the  Queen's  family,  and  seemed 
to  give  occasion  for  the  malcontents  to  appear  with  impunity, 
at  least  so  far  ^s  the  Earl  was  concerned ;  it  was,  then,  at  this 
critical  time  Uiat  the  circumstances  we  are  about  to  r^ate 
ocourred. 


41—1 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE  WOULD-BE  IMPROVERS  OF  JOVE'S  POOT-BALL,  EARTH— 
THE  SAD  FATHER  AND  THE  SAD  CHILD— THE  FAIR  RIVALS 

Adam  Warner  was  at  work  on  his  cmdWe  when  the 
servitor  commissioned  to  attend  him  opened  the  chamber 
door,  and  a  man  dressed  in  the  blaok  gown  of  a  student 
entered. 

He  approached  the  alchemist,  and  after  surveying  him 
lor  a  moment  in  a  silence  that  seemed  not  without  con- 
tempt, said,  '*  What,  Master  Warner,  are  you  so  wedded 
to  your  new  studies  that  you  have  not  a  word  to  bestow  on 
an  old  friend?  " 

Adam  turned,  and  after  peevishly  gazing  at  the  intruder 
a  few  moments,  his  face  brightened  up  into  recognition. 

"  En  iterum  J  "  he  said.  "  Again,  bold  Robin  HOyard, 
and  in  a  scholar's  garb  I  Ha !  doubtless  thou  hast  learned 
ere  this  that  peaceful  studies  do  best  ensure  man's  weal 
below,  and  art  come  to  labour  with  me  in  the  high  craft  of 
mind-work  I  ' ' 

"  Adam,"  quoth  Hilyard,  "  ere  I  answer,  tell  me  this — 
Thou,  with  thy  science  wouldst  change  the  world,— art  thou 
a  Jot  nearer  to  thy  end  ?  ' ' 

"  Well-a-day,"  said  poor  Adam,  **  you  know  little  what 
I  have  undei^one.  For  danger  to  myself  by  rack  and 
gibbet  I  say  naught.  Man's  body  is  fair  prey  to  cruelty, 
and  what  a  king  spares  to-day  the  worm  shall  gnaw  to- 
morrow. But  mine  invention— my  Eureka — ^look  I  *'  and 
stepping  aside,  he  lifted  a  cloth,  and  exhibited  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  unhappy  model. 

"  I  am  forbid  to  restore  it,"  continued  Adam,  dolefully. 
*  *  I  must  work  day  and  night  to  make  gold,  and  the  gold 
comes  not ;  and  my  only  change  of  toil  is  when  the  Queen 
bids  me  construct  little  puppet-boxes  for  her  children  I 
How,  then,  can  I  change  the  world  ?  And  thou,"  he  added, 
doubtingly  and  eageriy — ' '  thou,  with  thy  plots  and 
stratagem,  and  active  demagogy,  thinkest  thou  that  thou 
hast  changed  the  world,  or  extracted  One  drop  of  evil  Oirt  of 
the  mixture  of  gall  and  hyssop  Man  is  bom  to  drink  ?  " 

HHyard  was  silent,  and  the  two  Wo!*ld-B*tterers— the 
Philosopher  and  the  Demagogue-^azed  on-  each  other, 
half  in  sympathy,  half  contempt.     At  last  Robin  said-*- 

*  *  Mine  old  friend,  Hope  sustains  us  both ;  and  in  the 
Wilderness  we  yet  behold  the  Pisgah  1  But  to  my  business. 
Doubtless  thou  art  permitted  to  visit  Henry  in  his  prison." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Adam  ;  and  for  the  rest,  since  I  now 
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eat  King  EdwaM's  bread,. and  enjoy  what  they  caU  his 
protection^  ill  would  it  beseem  me  to  lend  mys^l  to  plots 
against  his '  throne." 

*'  Ah  I  man— man^--m«Ki,"  exclaimed  Hilyard,  bitterly, 
' '  thon  are  like  all  the  rest-^eh^ar  or  serf,  the  sanie  slave ; 
a  king's  smile  bribes  thee  from  a  people's  service  I  " 

Before  Adam  cbutd  r^ly,  a  panel  in  the  wainscot  slid 
back,  and  the  bald  head  of  a  friar  peered  into  the  room. 
**  Son  Adam,"  said  the  holy  man,  *'  I  crave  your  com- 
pany an  instant,  oro  vestrem  aurem;**  and  with  this 
abominable  pieee  of  Latinity  the  Friar  vanished. 

With  a  resigned  and  mournful  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
Adam  walked  across  the  room,  when  Hilyard,  arresting  his 
progress,  said,  crossing  himself,  and  in  a  subdu^  and 
fearful  wbisper,  **  Is  not  that  Friar  Bungcy,  the  notable 
magician?" 

"Magician  or  not,"  aanswiered  Warner,  with  a  lip  of 
ineorpressible  contempt  and  a  heavy  sigh,  ' '  God  pardon  his 
mother  for  giving  birth  to  such  a  numbskull  I  "  and  with 
this  pious  and  charitable  ejaculation  Adam  disappeared  in 
the  adjoining  chamber,  appropriated  to  the  friar. 

"Hum/'  soliloquized  Hilyard,  "they  say  that  Friar 
Bungey  is  employed  by  the  witch  Duchess  in  ev^lastihg 
diabK^isms  against  her  foes.-  A  peep  into  his  den  might 
suffice  me  for  a  stirring  tal6  to  the  people. '  * 

No  sooner  did  this  daring  desire  arise  than  the  hardy 
Robin  resolved  to  gratify  it ;  and  stealing  on  tiptoe  along 
the  wall,^he  peered  cautiously  through  tl^  apertm*e  made 
by  the  'Gliding  panel.  An  enormous  stuffed  lizard  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  and  various  strange  reptUes,  dried  into 
mummy,  were  ranged  around,  arid  glared  at  ^e  spy 
with  green  glass  eyes*  A  huge  book  lay  open  on  a  tripod 
stsmd,  and' a  cauldron  seethed  over  a  slow  and  dull  fire.  A 
sight  yet  more  terrible  presently  awaited  the  rash  beholder. 

"  Adam,"  said  the  Friar,  laying  his  broad  palm  on  the 
student's  reluctant  shoulders,  **  inter  sapentes.*' 

"  SapUntes,  brother,"  groaned  Adam. 

"  That's  the  old  form,  Adam,"  quoth  the  Friar,  super- 
ciliously— "  sapenie»  is  the  last  improvement.  I  say, 
between  wise  men  tiiere  is  no  envy.  Our  noble  and 
puissant  patroness,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  hath  com- 
mitted to  me  a  task  that  premiseth  much"  profit.  I  have 
worked  at  it  night  and  day  $tMs  fllibu^.' ' 

"O  man,  what  lingo  speake^t  thou? — stotts  flUbUs r* 

"  Tush,  if  it  is  not  good  Latin  it  does  as  w^,  son  Adam. 
I  say  I  have  worked  at  it  night  and  day,  and  it  is  now 
advanced  enow  for  experiment.    But  thou  art  going  to 

-    "Dispatch — spei^    owt — speak    on  I"      said    Adam, 
desperately — "  what  is  thy  achievement  ?  " 
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"See  I  "  answered  the  Friar,  fnajestically ;  and  drawing 
aside  a  black  pall,  be  exhibited  to  the  eiyes  of  Adam,  and  to 
the  more  startled  gaze  of  Robin  Hilyard,  a  pale,  cadaverous, 
corpse-like  image,  of  pigmy  pi*oportions,  but  with  features 
moulded  into  a  coarse  caricature  of  the  lordly  countenance 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

*'  There,"  said  the  Friar,  jcomplacently,  and  nibbing  his 
hands,  "  that  is  no  piece  of  bungling,  eh?  As  like  the 
stout  Earl  as  one  pea  to  another." 

.  '**  And  for  what  hast  thou  kneaded  up  all  this  waste  of 
wax  ?  "  asked  Adam.  "  Forsooth,'  I  knew  not  you  had 
^  much  of  ingenious  art ;  algates,  the  toy  is  somewhat 
ghastly." 

* '  Ho,  ho  I  "  quoth  the  Friar,  laughing  so  as  to  show  a 
set  of  jagged,  discoloured  fangs  from  ear  to  ear;  "  surely 
thou,  who  art  so  notable  a  wizard  and  scholar,  know^est  for 
what  purpose  we  image  forth  our  enemies.  Whatever  the 
Duchess  inflicts  upon  this  figure,  the  Eari  of  Warwick, 
whom  it  representeth,  will  feel  through  his  bones  and 
marrow — ^waste  wax,  waste  man  I  " 

' '  Thou  art  a  devil  to  do  this  thing,  and  a  blodchead  to 
think  it,  O  miserable  Friar  I ' '  exclaimed  Adam,  rqused  from 
all  his  gentleness. 

"  Hal  "  cried  the  Friar,  no  less  vehemently,  and  his 
burly  face  purple  with  passion,  "dost  thou  think  to  bandy 
words  with  me  ?  Wretch  I  I  will  set  goblins  to  pinch 
thee  black  and  blue.  I  will  drag  thee  at  night  over  all  the 
}ags  of  Mount  Pepanon,  at  the  tail  of  a  mad  nightmare.  I 
wUl  put  aches  in  all  thy  bones,  and  the  blood  in  thy  veins 
shall  run  into  sores  and  blotches.  Am  I  not  Friar  Bungey  ? 
and  what  art  thou  ?  " 

At  these  terrible  denunciations,  the  sturdy  Robin,  though 
far  less  superstitious  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
seized  with  a  trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  and  e3q)ecting 
to  see  rgoblins  and  imps  start  forth  from  the  waUs,  he 
retired  hastily  from  his  hiding-place,  and  without  waiting 
for  further  commune  with  Warner,  softly  opened  the 
chamber  door  and  stole  down  the  stairs;  Adam,  however, 
bore  the  storm  unquailingly,  and  when  the  holy  man 
paused  to  take  breath,  he  said,  calmly — 

"  Verily,  if  thou  canst  do  these  things,  there  must  be 
secrets  in  Nature  which  I  have  not  yet  discovered.  How- 
belt,  though  thou  art  free  to  try  all  thou  canst  against  me, 
thy  threats  make  it  necessary  that  this  communication 
between  us  should  be  nailed  up^  and  I  shall  so  orders'.' 

The  Friar,  who  was  ever  in  want  of  Adam's  aid,  either  to 
construe  a  bit  of  Latin,  or  to  help  him  in  some  chemic^ 
illusion,  by  no  means  relished  this  quiet  retort ;  and  holding 
out  his  huge  hand  to  Adam,  said,  with  aftected 
cordiality — 
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"  Pooh  !  we  are  brothers,  and  must  not  quarrel.  I  was 
over  hot,  and  thou  too  provoking ;  but  I  honour  and  love 
thee,  man — let  it  pass.  As  for  this  figure,  doubtless  we 
might  pink  it  all  over,  and  the  Earl  be  never  the  worse. 
But  if  our  employers  order  these  things,  and  pay  for  them, 
we  cunning  men  make  profit  by  fools  I  " 

"It  is  men  like  thee  that  bring  shame  on  science," 
answered  Adam,  sternly ;  "  and  I  will  not  listen  to  thee 
longer." 

"  Nay,  but  you  must,"  said  the  Friar,  clutching  Adam's 
robe,  and  concealing  his  resentment  by  an  affected  grin. 
"  Thou  thinkest  me  a  mere  ignoramus — ^ha  I  ha  I — I  think 
the  same  of  thee.  Why,  man,  thou  hast  never  studied 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  Fll  swear." 

"  I'm  no  leech,"  said  Adam.     "  Let  me  go." 

"  No — not  yet.  I  will  convict  thee  of  ignorance.  Thou 
dost  not  even  know  where  the  liver  is  placed. '  * 

"  I  do,"  answered  Adam,  shortly  ;  "  but  what  then  ?  " 

"  Thou  dost? — I  deny  it.  Here  is  a  pin;  stick  into 
this  wax,  man,  where  thou  say  est  the  liver  lies  in  the  human 
frame." 

Adam  unsuspiciously  obeyed. 

"  Well  I — ^the  liver  is  there,  eh.  Ah  I  but  where  are  the 
lungs?" 

"  Why,  here." 

"  And  the  midriff  ?  " 

*'  Here,  certes," 

*'  Right  I — ^thou  mayest  go  now,"  said  the  Friar,  drily. 
Adam  disappeared  through  the  aperture,  and  closed  the 
panel. 

*'  Now  I  know  where  the  lungs,  midriff,  and  liver  are," 
said  the  Friar  to  himself,  "  I  shall  get  on  famously.  'Tis  a 
useful  fellow,  that,  or  I  should  have  had  him  hanged  long 
ago  I" 

Adam  did  not  remark,  on  his  re-entrance,  that  his  visitor, 
Hilyard,  had  disappeared,  and  the  philosopher  was  soon 
re-immersed  in  the  fiery  interest  of  his  thankless  labours. 

It  might  be  an  hour  afterwards,  when,  wearied  and 
exhausted  by  perpetual  hope  and  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment, he  flung  himself  on  his  seat,  and  that  deep  sadness, 
which  they  who  devote  themselves  in  this  noisy  world  to 
wisdom  and  to  truth  alone  can  know,  suffused  his  thoughts, 
and  murmured  from  his  feverish  lips. 

"  Oh,  hard  condition  of  my  life  I  "  ^oaned  the  Sage — 
"  ever  to  strive,  and  never  to  accomplish.  The  sun  sets 
and  the  sun  rises  upon  my  eternal  toils,  and  my  Age  stands 
as  distant  from  the  goal  as  stood  my  Youth  I  Fast,  fast 
the  mind  is  wearing  out  the  frame,  and  my  schemes  have  but 
woven  the  ropes  of  sand,  and  my  name  shall  be  writ  in 
water.    Golden  dreams  of  my  young  hope,  where  are  ye  ? 
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Methou^t  once,  that  could  I  obtain  Uie  grace  of  royalty, 
the  ear  of  power,  the  command  of  wealth,  my  path  to  glory 
was  made  smooth  and  sure — I  should  become  the  grand 
inventor  of  my  time  and  land ;  I  should  leave  my  lore  a 
heritage  and  blessing  wherev^  labour  works  to  civ^ize  the 
round  globe.  And  now  my  lodging  is  a  palace — royalty 
my  patron — they  give  me  gold  at  my  desire— my  wants  no 
longer  mar  my  leisure.  Well,  and  for  what?  On  con- 
dition that  I  forego  the  sole  task  for  which  patronage, 
wealth,  and  leisure  were  desired?  There  stands  the 
broken  iron,  and  there  simmers  the  ore  I  am  to  turn  to 
gold— 4Jie  iron  worth  more  than  all  the  gold,  and  the  gold 
never  to  be  won  I  Poor,  I  was  an  inventor^  a  creator,  the 
true  magician — ^protected,  patronized,  enriched,  I  am  but 
the  alchemist,  the  bubble,  the  dupe  or  duper,  the  fool's  fool. 
God,  brace  up  my  limbs  I  Let  me  escape — give  me  back 
my  old  dream,  and  die,  at  least,  if  accomplishing  nothing, 
hoping  alll  " 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  ;  he  strode  across  the  chamber  with 
majestic  step,  with  resolve  upon  his  brow.  He  stopped 
short,  for  a  sharp  pain  shot  across  his  heart.  Premature 
age,  and  the  disease  that  labour  brings,  were  at  their  work 
of  decay  within :  the  mind's  excitement  gave  way  to  the 
body's  weakness,  and  he  sank  again  upon  his  seat,  breathing 
hard,  gasping  pale,  the  icy  damps  upon  his  brow.  Bub- 
blingly  seethed  the  molten  metals,  redly  ^owed  the 
poisonous  charcoal,  the  air  of  death  was  hot  within  the 
chamber  where  the  victim  of  royal  will  pandered  to  the 
desire  of  gold.  Terrible  and  eternal  moral  for  Wisdom  and 
for  Avarice,  for  sages  and  for  kings — ever  shall  he  who 
would  be  the  maker  of  gold,  breathe  the  air  of  death  I 

"  Father,"  said  the  low  and  touching  voice  of  one  who 
had  entered  unperceived,  and  who  now  threw  her  arms 
round  Adam's  neck,  **  father,  thou  art  ill,  and  sorely 
suffering *' 

"At  heart — yes,  Sibyll.  Give  me^thine  arm;  let  us 
forth  and  taste  the  fresher  air." 

It  was  so  seldom  that  Warner  could  be  induced  to  quit 
his  chamber,  that  these  words  almost  startled  Sibyll,  and 
she  looked  anxiously  in  his  lace,  as  she  wiped  the  dews  from 
his  forehead. 

"  Yes — air — air  I  "  repeated  Adam,  rising. 

Sibyll  placed  his  bonnet  over  his  silvered  locks,  drew  hi3 
gown  more  closely  round  Lim,  and  slowly,  and  in  silence, 
they  left  the  chamber,  and  took  their  way  acrpss  the  court 
to  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress-palace. 

The  day  was  calm  and  genial,  with  a  low  but  fresh 
breeze  stirring  gently  throu^  the  warmth  of  noon.  The 
father  and  child  seated  themselves  on  the  parapet,  and  saw, 
below,  the  gay  and  numerous  vessels  that  glided  over  the 
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sparkling  riv^,  while  the  dark  walls  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
the  adjoining  bulwark  and  battlements  of  Montfichet,  «uid 
the  tall  watch-tower  of  Warwick's  mighty  mansion, 
frowned,  in  the  distance,  against  the  soft  blue  sky. ' '  There," 
said  Adam,  quietly,  and  pointing  to  the  feudal  roofs, 
"  there  seems  to  rise  Power — and  yonder  (glancing  to  the 
river),  yonder  seems  to  flow  Genius  I  A  century  or  so 
hence,  the  walls  shall  vanish,  but  the  river  shall  roll  on. 
Man  makes  the  castle,  and  founds  the  power — God  forms 
the  river  and  creates  the  genius.  And  yet,  Sibyll,  there 
may  be  streams  as  broad  and  stately  as  yonder  Thames 
that  flow  afar  in  the  waste,  never  seen,  never  heard  by  man. 
What  profits  the  river  unmariced  ? — ^what  the  genius  nevtx 
to  be  known?  " 

It  was  not  a  common  thing  with  Adam  Warner  to  be  thus 
eloquent.  Usually  silent  and  absorbed,  it  was  not  his 
gift  to  moralize  or  declaim.  His  soul  must  be  deeply 
moved  before  the  profound  and  buried  sentiment  within 
it  could  escape  into  words. 

Sibyll  pressed  her  father's  hand,  and  though  her  own 
heart  was  very  heavy,  she  forced  her  lips  to  smile  and  her 
voice  to  soothe.     Adam  interrupted  her. 

"  Child,  child,  ye  women  know  not  what  presses  darkest 
and  most  bitterly  on  the  minds  of  men.  You  know  not 
What  it  is  to  form  out  of  immaterial  things  some  abstract 
but  glorious  object — to  worship — to  serve  it — to  sacrifice  to 
It,  as  on  an  altar,  youth,  health,  hope,  life — and  suddenly 
in  old  age,  to  see  that  the  idol  was  a  phantom,  a  mockery, 
a  shadow  laughing  us  to  scorn,  because  we  have  sought 
to  clasp  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  father,  women  have  known  that  illusion."^ 

"  What  I     Do  they  studv  ?  " 

"  No,  father,  but  they  feel  I  " 

"  Feel  1     I  comprehend  thee  not." 

"  As  man's  genius  to  him,  is  woman's  heart  to  her," 
answered  Sibyll,  her  dark  and  deep  eyes  suffused  with 
tears.  "  Doth  not  the  heart  create — ^invent  ?  Doth  it 
not  dream  ?  Doth  it  not  form  its  idol  out  of  air  ?  Goeth  it 
not  forth  into  the  Future,  to  prophesy  to  itself?  And, 
sooner  or  later,  in  age  or  youth,  doth  it  not  wake  at  last,  and 
see  how  it  hath  wasted  its  all  on  follies  ?  Yes,  Father,  my 
heart  can  answer,  when  thy  genius  would  complain." 

"  Sibyll,"  said  Warner,  roused  and  surprised,  and  gazing 
on  her  wistfully,  "  time  flies  apace.  Till  this  hour  I  have 
thought  of  thee  but  as  a  child — an  infant.  Thy  words 
disturb  me  now." 

*'  Think  not  of  them,  then.  Let  me  nevCT  add  one 
grief  16  thine." 

"  Thpu  art  brave  and  gay  in  thy  sflken  sheen,"  said 
Adam,  curiously,  stroking  down  the  rich»  smooth  stuff  of 
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Sibyll's  tunic ;  "  her  Grace  the  Duch^s  is  generous  to  us* 
Thou  art  surely  happy  here  I  " 

**  Happy  I  " 

"  Not  happy  I "  exclaimed  Adam,  almost  joyfully, 
"  wouldst  thou  that  we  were  back  once  more  in  our  desolate 
ruined  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes  I — ^but  rather  away,  far  away,  in  some 
quiet  village,  some  green  nook ;  for  the  desolate,  ruined 
home  was  not  safe  for  thine  old  age." 

"  I  would  we  could  escape,  Sibyll,"  said  Adam,  earnestly, 
in  a  whisper,  and  with  a  kind  of  innocent  cunning  in  his 
eye,  "  we  and  the  poor  Eureka  I  The  palace  is  a  prison- 
house  to  me.  I  will  speak  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  a  man  of 
great  excellence,  an^i  gentle  too.     He  is  ever  kind  to  us." 

"  No,  no,  father,  not  to  him,"  cried  Sibyll,  turning  pale, — 
"let  him  not  know  a  word  of  what  we  would  propose, 
nor  whither  we  would  fly." 

'*  Child,  he  loves  me,  or  why  does  he  seek  me  so  often,  and 
sit  and  talk  not  ?  " 

Sibyll  pressed  her  clasped  hands  tightly  to  her  bosom, 
but  made  no  answer ;  and,  while  she  was  summoning 
courage  to  say  something  that  seemed  to  oppress  her 
thoughts  with  intolerable  weight,  a  footstep  soimded 
gently  near,  and  the  I-ady  of  BonviUe  (then  on  a  visit  to 
the  Queen),  unseen  and  unheard  by  the  two,  approached  the 
spot.  She  paused,  and  gazed  at  Sibyll,  at  first  haughtily  ; 
and  then,  as  the  deep  sadness  of  that  young  face  struck 
her  softer  feelings,  and  the  pathetic  picture  of  father  and 
chUd,  thus  alone  in  their  commune,  made  its  pious  and 
sweet  effect,  the  gaze  changed  from  pride  to  compassion, 
and  the  Lady  said,  courteously — 

"  Fair  Mistress,  canst  thou  prefer  this  solitary  scene  to 
the  gay  company  about  to  take  the  air  in  her  Grace's 
gilded  barge  ?  " 

Sibyll  looked  up  in  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  fear. 
Never  before  had  the  great  lady  spoken  to  her  thus  gently. 
Adam,  who  seemed  for  a  while  restored  to  the  actual  life, 
saluted  Katherine  with  simple  dignity,  and  took  up  the 
word — 

"  Noble  Lady,  whoever  thou  art,  in  thine  old  age,  and 
thine  hour  of  care,  may  thy  child,  like  this  poor  girl,  forsake 
all  gayer  comrades  for  a  parent's  side  I  " 

The  answer  touched  the  Lady  of  BonvUle,  and  involun- 
tarily she  extended  her  hand  to  Sibyll.  With  a  swelling 
heart,  Sibyll,  as  proud  as  herself,  bent  silently  over  that 
rival's  hand.  Katherine's  marble  cheek  coloured,  as  she 
interpreted  the  girl's  silence. 

"  Gentle  sir,"  she  said,  after  a  short  pause,  "  wilt  thou 
permit  me  a  few  words  with  thy  fair  daughter  ?  and  if  in 
au^ty  since  thou  speakest  of  care.  Lord  Warwick^s  sister 
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can  serve  thee,  prithee  bid  thy  young  maiden  impart  it» 
as  to  a  friend." 

"  Tell  her,  then,  my  Sibyll — tell  Lord  Warwick's  sister, 
to  ask  the  King  to  give  back  to  Adam  Warner  his  poverty, 
his  labour,  and  his  Hope,''  said  the  scholar,  and  his  noble 
head  sank  Roomily  on  his  bosom. 

The  Lady  of  Bonville,  still  holding  Sibyll's  hand,  drew 
her  a  few  paces  up  the  walk,  and  then  she  said  suddenly, 
and  with  some  of  that  blunt  frankness  which  belonged  to 
her  great  brother,  "Maid^i,  can  there  be  confidence 
between  thee  and  me  ?  " 

"  Of  what  nature.  Lady  ?  " 

Again  Katherine  blushed,  but  she  felt  the  small  hand  she 
held  tremble  in  her  dasp,  and  was  emboldened — 

"  Maiden,  thou  mayest  resent  and  marvel  at  my  words  ; 
but,  when  I  had  fewer  years  than  thou,  my  father  said, 
*  There  are  many  carks  in  life  which  a  little  truth  could 
end.'  So  would  I  heed  his  lesson.  William  de  Hastings 
has  followed  thee  with  a  homage  that  has  broken,  per- 
chance, many  as  pure  a  heart — ^nay,  nay,  fair  child,  hear 
me  on.  Thou  hast  heard  that  in  youth  he  wooed  Katherine 
Nevile — that  we  loved,  and  were  severed.  They  who  see 
us  now  marvel  whether  we  hate  or  love, — no,  not  love — that 
question  were  an  insult  to  Lord  Bonville's  wife  1 — Ofttimes 
we  seem  pitiless  to  each  other, — why  ?  Lord  Hastings 
would  have  wooed  me"^,  an  English  matron,  to  forget  my 
honour  and  my  House's.  He  chafes  that  he  moves  me 
not.  /  behold  him  debasing  a  great  nature,  to  unworthy 
triflings  with  man's  conscience  and  a  knight's  bright  faith. 
But  mark  me! — the  heart  of  Hastings  is  everlastingly 
mine,  and  mine  alone  I  What  seek  I  in  this  confidence  ? 
To  warn  thee.  Wherefore  ?  Because  for  months,  amidst 
all  the  vices  of  this  foul  court  air — amidst  the  flatteries  of 
the  softest  voice  that  ever  fell  upon  woman's  ear — ^amidst, 
peradventure,  the  pleadings  of  thine  own  young  and  guile- 
less  love — thine  innocence  is  unscathed.  And  therefore 
Katherine  of  Bonville  may  be  the  friend  of  Sibyll  Warner." 

However  generous  might  be  the  true  spirit  of  these  words, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  not  gall  and  humiliate 
the  young  and  flattered  beauty  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  They  so  wholly  discarded  all  belief  in  the 
affection  of  Hastings  for  Sibyll ;  they  so  haughtily  arrogated 
the  mastery  over  his  heart ;  they  so  plainly  implied  that 
his  suit  to  the  poor  maiden  was  but  a  mockery  or  dis- 
honour, that  they  made  even  the  praise  for  virtue  an  affront 
to  the  delicate  and  chaste  ear  on  which  they  fell.  And, 
therefore,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished,  though  the 
Lady  of  Bonville  certainly  was,  when  Sibyll,  drawing  her 
hand  from  Katherine's  dasp,  stopping  short,  and  calmly 
folding  her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  said — 
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"To  what  this  tends,  lady,  I  know  not.  Th€  Lord 
Hastings  is  free  to  carry  his  homage  where  he  will.  He 
has  sought  me — not  I  Lord  Hastings.  And  if  to-morrow 
he  offered  me  liis  hand,  I  would  reject  it,  if  I  were  not  con- 
vinced that  the  heart ** 

"  Damsel,"  interrupted  the  Lady  Bonville,  in  amazed 
contempt,  "  the  hand  of  Lord  Hastings  I  Look  ye 
indeed  so  high,  or  has  he  so  far  paltered  with  your  credulous 
youth  as  to  speak  to  you,  the  daughter  of  the  alchemist,  of 
marriage  ?     If  so,  poor  child,  beware  I  " 

"  I  knew  not,"  replied  Sibyll,  bitterly,  "  that  SibyU 
Warner  was  more  helow  the  state  of  Lord  Hastings,  than 
Master  Hastings  was  once  below  the  state  of  Lady 
Katherine  Nevile." 

"  Thou  art  distrau^t  with  thy  self-conceit,"  answered 
the  Dame,  scornfully ;  and,  losing  all  the  compassion  and 
friendly  interest  she  had  before  felt,  "  my  rede  is  spoken — 
reject  it,  if  thou  wilt,  in  pride.  Rue  thy  folly  thou  wilt,  in 
shame." 

She  drew  her  wimple  round  her  face  as  she  said  these 
words,  and,  gathering  up  her  long  robe,  swept  slowly  on. 


CHAPTER    III 

WHBREIN   THE  DE11A.GOGUE  SEEKS   THE   COURTIER 

On  quitting  Adam's  chamber,  Hilyard  paused  not  till  he 
Reached  a  stately  house,  not  far  from  Warwick  Lane,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Montagu. 

That  nobleman  was  employed  in  reading,  or  rather,  in 
pondering  over,  two  letters,  with  which  a  courier  from 
Calais  had  just  arrived — the  one  from  the  Archbishop,  the 
other  from  Warwick.  In  these  epistles  were  two  passages, 
strangely  contradictory  in  their  counsel.  A  sentence  in 
Warwick's  letter  ran  thus :  "  It  hath  reached  me,  that 
certain  disaffected  men  meditate  a  rising  against  the  King, 
under  pretext  of  wrongs  from  the  Queen's  kin.  It  is  even 
said  that  our  kinsmen,  Coniers  and  Fitzhugh,  are  engaged 
therein.  Need  I  caution  thee  to  watch  well  that  they  bring 
our  name  into  no  disgrace  or  attaint.  We  want  no  aid  to 
right  our  own  wrongs ;  and  if  the  misguided  men  rebel, 
Warwick  will  best  punish  Edward,  by  proving  that  he  is  yet 
of  use." 

On  the  other  hand,  thus  wrote  the  Prelate : — 

"The  King,  wroth  with  my  visit  to  Calais,  has  taken 
from  me  the  Chancellor's  seal.  I  himaibly  thank  him,  and 
shall  sleep  the  lighter  for  the  fardel's  loss.    Now,  mark  me. 
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Montagu :  our  kinsman.  Lord  Fitzhugh's  son,  and  young 
Henry  Ncvile,  aided  by  old  Sir  John  Ck)niers,  meditate  a 
fierce  and  well-timed  assault  upon  the  Woodvilles.  Do  thou 
keep  neuter — ^neither  help  nor  frustrate  it.  Howsoever  it 
end,  it  will  answ^  our  views,  and  shake  our  enemies/' 

Montagu  was  yet  musing  over  these  tidings,  and  marvel- 
ling that  he  in  England  should  know  less  than  his  brethren 
in  Calais  of  events  so  important,  when  his  page  informed 
him  that  a  stranger,  with  urgent  messages  from  the  north 
country,  craved  an  audience.  Ima^ning  that  these 
messages  would  tend  to  illustrate  the  commui^cations  just 
received,  he  ordered  the  visitor  to  be  admitted. 

He  scarcely  noticed  Hilyard  on  his  entrance,  and  said, 
abruptly,  "  Speak  shortly,  friend — I  have  but  little 
leisure." 

"  And  yet.  Lord  Montagu,  my  business  may  touch  thee 
home  I " 

Montagu,  surprised,  gazed  more  attentively  on  bis 
visitor :  "  Surely,  I  know  thy  face,  friend — ^we  have  met 
before." 

*'  True  ;  thou  wert  then  on  thy  way  to  the  More." 

''  I  remember  me  ;  and  thou  then  seem'dst,  from  thy  bold 
words,  on  a  still  shorter  rodd  to  the  gallows." 

**  The  tree  is  not  planted,"  said  Robin,  carelessly,  "  that 
will  serve  for  my  gibbet.  But  were  there  no  words  uttered 
by  me  that  thou  couldst  not  disapprove  ?  I  spoke  of  law- 
less disorders — of  shameful  malfaisance  throughout  the 

land — ^which  the  Woodvilles  govern  under  a  lewd  tyrant 
ft 

"  Traitor,  hold  I  " 

*'  A  tyrant,"  continued  Robin  (heeding  not  the  inter- 
ruption nor  the  angry  gesture  of  Montagu),  "  a  tyrant  who 
at  this  moment  meditates  the  destruction  of  the  House  of 
Nevile.  And  not  contented  with  this  world's  weapons, 
palters  with  the  Evil  One  for  the  snares  and  devilries  of 
witchcraft." 

"  Hush,  man  I  Not  so  loud,"  said  Montagu,  in  an 
altered  voice.  "  Approach  nearer — nearer  yet.  They  who 
talk  of  a  crowned  King — ^whose  right  hand  raises  armieii, 
and  whose  left  hand  reposes  on  the  block — should  beware 
how  they  speak  above  their  breath.  Witchcraft,  sayest 
thou  ?     Make  thy  meaning  clear." 

Here  Robin  detailed,  with  but  little  exaggeration,  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed  in  Friar  Bungey's  chamber — the 
waxen  image,  the  menaces  against  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  words  of  the  friar,  naming  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
as  his  employer.  Montagu  listened  in  attentive  silence. 
Though  not  perfectly  free  from  the  credulities  of  the  time, 
shared  even  by  the  courageous  heart  of  Edward,  and  the 
piercing  intellect  of  Gloucester,  he  was  yet  more  alarmed 
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by  such  proofs  of  determined  earthly  hostility  in  one  so 
plotting  and  so  near  to  the  throne  as  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  than  by  all  the  pins  and  needles  that  could  be 
planted  into  the  Earl's  waxen  counterpart." 

**  A  devilish  malice,  indeed/'  said  he,  when  Hilyard  had 
concluded ;  "  and  yet  this  story,  if  thou  wilt  adhere  to  it, 
may  serve  us  well  at  need.  I  thank  thee,  trusty  friend,  for 
thy  confidence,  and  beseech  thee  to  come  at  once  with  me 
to  the  King.  There  will  I  denounce  our  foe,  and,  with  thine 
evidence,  we  will  demand  her  banishment." 

"  By  your  leave,  not  a  step  will  I  budge,  my  Lord 
Montagu,"  quoth  Robin,  bluntly — ^'  I  iinow  how  these 
matters  are  managed  at  Court.  The  King  will  patch  up  a 
peace  between  the  Duchess  and  you,  and  chop  oil  my  ears 
and  nose  as  a  liar  and  common  scandal-maker.  No,  no  ; 
denounce  the  Duchess  and  all  the  Woodvilles,  I  will ; — but 
it  shall  not  be  in  the  Halls  of  the  Tower,  but  on  the  broad 
plains  of  Yorkshire,  with  twenty  thousand  men  at  my 
back." 

"  Ha  I  thou  a  leader  of  armies — and  for  what  end  ? — to 
dethrone  the  King  ?  " 

"  That  as  it  may  be,  but  first  for  justice  to  the  People  ; 
it  is  the  People's  rising  that  I  will  head,  and  not  a  faction's. 
Neither  White  Rose  nor  Red  shall  be  on  my  banner,  but 
our  standard  shall  be  the  gory  head  of  the  first  o{^ressor  we 
can  place  upon  a  pole." 

"  What  is  it,  the  People,  as  you  word  ft,  would 
demand  ?  " 

"  I  scarce  know  what  we  demand  as  yet — that  must 
depend  upon  how  we  prosper,"  returned  Hilyard,  with  a 
bitter  laugh ;  "  but  the  rising  will  have  some  good,  if  it 
shews  only  to  you  Lords  and  Normans,  that  a  Saxon  people 
does  exist,  and  will  turn  when  the  iron  heel  is  upon  its 
neck.  We  are  taxed,  ground,  pillaged,  plundered — ^sheep, 
maintained  to  be  sheared  for  your  peace,  or  butchered  for 
your  war.  And  now  will  we  have  a  petition  and  a  charter 
of  our  own.  Lord  Montagu.  I  speak  frankly — I  am  in  thy 
power — thou  canst  arrest  me — thou  canst  strike  off  the 
head  of  this  revolt.  Thou  art  the  King's  friend — wilt  thou 
do  so  ?  No,  thou  and  thy  House  have  wrongs  as  well  as 
we,  the  People.  And  a  part  at  least  of  our  demands  and 
our  purpose  is  your  own." 

"  What  part,  bold  man  ?  " 

*'  This :  we  shall  make  our  first  complaint  the  baneful 
domination  of  the  Queen's  family  ;  and  demand  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Wopdvilles,  root  and  stem." 

"  Hem  I  "  said  Montagu,  involuntarily  glancing  over  the 
Archbishop's  letter, — "  hem,  but  yrithout  outrage  to  the 
King's  state  and  person  ?  " 

''  Oh»  trust  me,  my  Lord,  the  franklin's  head  contains 
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as  much  north-country  cunning  as  the'  noble's.    They  who 
would  speed  well,  must  feel  their  way  cautiously." 

' '  Twenty  thousand  men-^impossible  1     Who  art  thou, 
to  collect  and  head  them  ?  " 
"  Plain  Robin  of  Redesdale.^' 

"  Ha  I  "  exclaimed  Montagu,  "  is  it  indeed,  as  I  was 
taught  to  suspect  I  Art  thou  that  bold,  strange,  mad 
fellow,  whom,  by  pike  and  brand — a  soldier's  oath— I  a 
soldier,  have  often  longed  to  see.  JLet  me  look  at  thee. 
'Fore  God,  a  tall  man,  and  well  knit,  with  dareiment  in 
thy  brow.  Why,  there  are  as  many  tales  of  thee  in  the 
north,  as  of  my  brother  the  Earl.  Some  say  thou  art  a 
lord  of  degree  and  birth,  others  that  thou  art  the  robber  of 
Hexham,  to  whom  Margaret  of  Anjou  trusted  her  own  life 
and  her  son's." 

"  Whatever  they  say  of  me,"  returned  Robin,  "  they 
all  agree  in  this,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honest  word  and  bold 
deed — that  I  can  stir  up  the  hearts  of  men,  as  the  wind 
stirreth  fire — ^that  I  came  an  unknown  stranger  into  the 
parts  where  I  abide,  and  that  no  peer  in  this  roiaulme,  save 
Warwick  himself,  can  do  more  to  raise  an  army  or  shake  a 
throne." 

"But  by  what  spell?" 

"  By  men's  wrongs.  Lord,"  answered  Robin,  in  a  deep 
voice  ; — ' '  and  now,  ere  this  moon  wane^,  Redesdale  is  a 
camp  I  " 

"  What  the  immediate  cause  of  complaint?  " 
"  The  hospital  of  St.  Leonai:d's  has   compelled  us  un- 
justly to  render  them  a  thrave  of  corn." 

'*  Thou  art  a  cunning  knave  I  Pinch  the  belly  if  you 
would  make  Englishmen  rise." 

"  True,"  said  Robin,  smiling  grimly — "  and  npw — what 
say  you-^will  you  head  us  ?  " 
"Head  you  I     No  I  " 
"Wm  you  betray  us?'' 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  betray  twenty  t] 
rise  merely  to  free  yourselves  from  a  C( 
from  the  Woodvilles,  I  see  no  treason  1 
"  I  understand  you.  Lord  Montagu,' 
stern  and  half -scornful  smile — "  you  ai 
by  our  danger  ;   but  we  need  now  no 
vdll  suffice  for  ourselves.     And  the  hoi 
me,  when  Lord  Warwick^  pursued  by  t 
the  Commons.     Think  well  of  these  t 
phecy,  when  the  news  from  the  north 
March  in  the  lap  of  his  harlots." 

Without  saying  another  word,  he  turned  and  quitted  the 
chamber  as  abruptly  as  he  had  entered. 

Lord  Montagu  was  not,  for  his  age,  a  bad  man  ;  though 
worldly,  subtle,  and  designing ;   with  some  of  the  cr^f t  of 
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his  prelate  brother,  be  united  something  of  the  high  soul  of 
his  brother  soldier.  But  that  age  had  not  the  virtue  of 
later  times,  and  cannot  be  judged  by  its  standard.  He 
heard  this  bold  dare-devil  menace  his  country  with  civil 
war  upon  grounds  not  plainly  stated,  nor  cleady  under- 
stood— ^he  aided  not,  but  he  connivted  :  ' '  Twenty  thousand 
men  in  arms,"  he  muttered  to  himself—"  «ay  half — ^well, 
ten  thousand — not  against  Edward,  but  the  Woodvillesl 
It  must  bring  the  King  to  his  senses — must  prove  to  him 
how  odious  the  mushroom  race  of  the  Woodvilles,  and  drive 
him  for  safety  and  for  refuge  to  Montagu  and  Warwick.  If 
the  knave  presumes  too  far  '*  (and  Montagu  smiled)— 
' '  what  are  undisciplined  multitudes  to  the  eye  of  a  skiUul 
captain  7  Let  the  storm  blow,  we  win  guide  the  blast.  In 
this  world  man  must  make  use  of  man." 


CHAPTER    IV 

SIBYLL 

While  Montagu,  in  anxious  forethought,  awaited  the 
revolt  that  Robin  of  Redesdale  had  predicted — ^while 
Edward  feasted  and  laughed,  merry-made  with  his  courtiers^ 
and  aided  the  conjugal  duties  of  his  goodtclUzetts  in  London 
while  the  Queen  and  her  father.  Lord  Rivers,  more  and 
more  in  the  absence  of  Warwick,  encroached  on  aU  the  good 
things  power  can  bestow  and  avarice  seize — while  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Friar  Bungey  toiled  hard  at  the 
waxen  effigies  of  the  great  Earl,  who  still  held  his  royal  son- 
in-law  in  his  Court  at  Calais — ^the  stream  of  our  narrative 
winds  from  its  noisier  channels,  and  lingers,  with  a  quiet 
wave,  around  the  temple  of  a  virgin's  heart.  Wherefore 
Is  Sibyll  sad  1  Some  short  month  since,  and  we  beheld  her 
gay  with  hope,  and  basking  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  of 
pleasure  and  of  love.  The  mind  of  this  girl  was  a  singular 
combination  of  tenderness  and  pride— the  first  wholly 
natural,  the  last  the  result  of  circumstance  and  position* 
She  was  keenly  conscious  of  her  gentle  birth,  and  her 
earlier  prospects  in  the  Court  of  Margaret ;  and  the  poverty, 
and  distress  and  solitude  in  which  she  had  grown. up  irom 
the  Child  into  the  Woman,  had  only  served  to  strengthen 
what,  in  her  nature,  was  already  strong,  and  toi  heighten 
whatever  was  already  proud.  Ever  in  her  youngest 
dreams  of  the  Future,  ambition  had  visibly  blent  itself  with 
the  vague  ideas  of  love.  The  imagined  wooer  was  less  to  be 
young  and  fair,  than  renowned  and  stately.  She  viewed 
him  through  the  mists  of  the  Future,  as  the  protector 
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<rf  h^r  pejTsecuted  father— as  tbe  rebuild«r  of  a  talV&n  House 
' — as  the  ennoblwr  of  a  humbled  name.  And  from  the 
moment  in  which  her  girl's  h^art  beat  at  the  yoice  of 
Hastings^  the  ideal  of  her  soul  seemed  found.  And  when 
transplanted  to  the  Court,  she  learned  to  judge  of  her  native 
grace  and  loveliness  by  the  common  admiration  they 
excited,  her  hopes  grew  justified  to  her  inexperienced 
reason.  .Often  and  ever  the  words  of  Hastings,  at  the 
house  of  the  Lady  Longuevilie,  rang  in  her  ear,  and  thrilled 
through  the  solitude  of  night — **  Whoever  is  fair  and 
chaste,  gentle  and  loving,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  William  de 
Hastings,  the  mate  and  equal  of  a  king."  In  visits  that 
she  bad  found  opportunity  to  make  to  the  Lady  Longue- 
vilie, these  hopes  were  duly  fed ;  for  the  old  Lancastrian 
detested  the  Lady  Bonville,  as  Lord  Warwick's  sister,  and 
she  would  have  reconciled  her  pride  to  view  with  com- 
placency his  alliance  with  the  Alchemist's  daughter,  if  it 
led  to  his  estrangemwit  from  the  memory  of  his  first  love  ; 
and,  therefore,  when  her  quick  eye  penetrated  the  secret 
of  Sibyll'>s  heart,  and  when  she  witnessed — for  Hastings 
often  encountered  (and  seemed  to  seek  the  encounter)  the 
young  maid  at  Lady  Longueville's  house — the  unconcealed 
admiration  which  justified  Sibyll  in  her  high-placed  affec- 
tion, she  scrupled  not  to  encourage  the  blushing  girl,  by 
predictions  in  which  she  forced  her  own  better  judgment 
to  believe.  Nor,  when  she  learned  Sibyll's  descent 
from  a  family  that  had  once  ranked  as  hi^  as  that  of 
Hastings,  would  she  allow  that  there  was  any  disparity 
in  the  alliance  she  foretold.  But  more,  far  more  than 
Lady  Longueville's  assurances,  did  the  delicate  and 
unceasing  gallantries  of  Hastings  himself  fiatter  the 
fond  faith  of  Sibyll.  True,  that  he  spoke  not  actually 
of  love,  but  every  look  implied,  every  whisper  seemed 
to  betray  it.  And  to  her  he  spoke  as  to  an  equal,  not 
in  birth  alone,  but  in  mind  ;  so  superior  was  she  in  culture, 
in  natural  gifts,  and,  above  all,  in  that  train  of  high  thought 
and  elevated  sentimeitLt,  in  which  genius  ever  finds  a  sym- 
pathy, to  the  court-flutterers  of  her  sex,  that  Hastings, 
whether  or  not  he  cherished  a  warmer  ieeling,  mi^t 
well  take  pleasure  in  her  converse,  and  feel  thi  lovely 
infant .  worthy  the  wise  man's  trust.  He  spoke  to  her 
without  reserve  of  the.  Lady  Bonville,  and  he  spoke  with 
bitterness.  "  I  loved  her,"  he  said,  *'  as  woman  is  rarely 
loved.  She  deserted  me  for  another— rather  should  she 
have  gone  to  the  convent  than  the  altar;  and  now,  for- 
sooth, she  deems  she  hath  the  right  to  tatmt  and  to  rate  me, 
to  dictate  to. me  the  way  I  should  walk,  ^d  to  flaunt,  the 
honours  I  have  won." 

"  May  that  be  no  sign,  of  a: yet  tender  interest  ?  "  said 
Sibyll,  timidly. .  ,    >    . 
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The  eyes  of  Hastings  sparkled  for  a  moment,  but  the 
gleam  vanished.  *'  Nay,  you  know  her  not.  Her  heart  is 
marble,  as  hard  and  as  cold.  Her  very  virtue  but  the 
absence  of  emotion  I  would  say,  of  gentier  emotion — ^for, 
God  wot,  such  emotions  as  come  from  ire  and  pride  and 
scorn,  are  the  daily  growth  of  that  stern  soil.  Oh,  happy 
was  my  escape! — happy  the  desertion,  which  my  young 
folly  deemed  a  curse.  No  !  "  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic 
quiver  of  his  lip — ' '  No  ;  what  stings  and  galls  the  Lady  of 
Harrington  and  BonviUe — what  makes  her  countenance 
change  in  my  presence,  and  her  voice  sharpen  at  my. accost, 
is  plainly  this  :  in  wedding  her  dull  lord,  and  rejecting  me, 
Katherine  Nevile  deemed  she  wedded  power,  and  rank,  and 
station ;  and  now,  while  we  are  both  young,  how  proves 
her  choice  ?  The  Lord  of  Harrington  and  Bonvflle  is  so 
noted  a  dolt,  that  even  the  Nevile  cannot  help  him  to  rise — 
the  meanest  office  is  above  his  mind's  level ;  and  dragged 
down  by  the  heavy  clay  to  which  her  wings  are  yoked, 
Katherine,  Lady  of  Harrington  and  Bonville — oh,  give  her 
her  due  titles  I — is  but  a  pageant  figure  in  the  court.  If 
the  war-trump  blew,  his  very  vassals  would  laugh  at  a 
Bonville's  banner,  and  beneath  the  flag  of  poor  William 
Hastings  would  gladly  march  the  best  chivalry  of  the  land. 
And  this  it  is,  I  say,  that  galls  her.  For  evermore  she  is 
driven  to  compare  the  state  she  holds  as  the  dame  of  the 
accepted  Bonville,  with  that  she  lost  as  th^  wife  of  the 
disdained  Hastings." 

And  if,  in  the  heat  and  passion  that  such  words  betrayed, 
Sibyll  sighed  to  think  that  something  of  the  old  remem- 
brance yet  swelled  and  burned,  they  but  impressed  her 
more  with  the  value  of  a  heart,  in  which  the  characters  once 
writ  endured  so  long, — and  roused  her  to  a  tender  ambition 
to  heal  and  to  console. 

Then  looking  Jnto  her  own  deep  soul,  Sibyll  beheld  there 
a  fund  of  such  generous,  pure,  and  noble  affection — such 
reverence  as  to  the  fame — such  love  as  to  the  man,  that  she 
proudly  felt  herself  worthier  of  Hastings  than  the  haughty 
Katherhie.  She  entered  then,  as  it  wete,  the  lists  with  this 
rival — a  memory  rather,  so  she  thought,  than  a  corporeal 
being  ;  and  her  eye  grew  brighter,  her  step  statelier,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  contest — tlie  anticipation  of  the  triumph. 
For,  what  diamond  without  its  flaw  ?  What  rose  without 
its  canker  ?  And  bedded  deep  in  that  exquisite  and 
charming  nature,  lay  the  dangerous  and  fatal  weakness 
which  has  cursed  so  many  victims,  broken  :io  many  hearts 
— the  Vanity  of  the  Sex.  We  mfeify  now  readily  conceive 
how  little  predisposed  was  Sibyll  to  the  blunt  advances  and 
displeasing  warnings  of  the  Lady  Bonville,  and  the  more 
so  from  the  time  in  which  they  chanced.  For  here  comes 
the  answer  to  the  question — "  Why  was  Sibyll  sad  ?  *' 
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The  reader  may  determine  for  himself  what  were  the 
ruling  motives  of  Lord  Hastings  in  the  court  he  paid  to 
Sibyll.  Whether  to  pique  the  Lady  Bonville,  and  force 
upon  her  the  jealous  pain  he  restlessly  sought  to  inflict — 
whether,  from  the  habit  of  his  careless  life,  seeking  the  plea- 
sure of  the  moment,  with  little  forethought  of  the  future, 
and  reconciling  itself  to  much  cruelty,  by  that  profound 
contempt  for  human  beings,  man,  and  woman  more,  which 
sad  experience  often  brings  to  acute  intellect — or  whether, 
from  the  purer  and  holier  complacency  with  which  one, 
whose  youth  has  fed  upon  nobler  aspirations  than  manhood 
cares  to  pursue,  suns  itself  back  to  something  of  its  earlier 
lustre  in  the  presence  and  the  converse  of  a  young  bright 
soul : — Whatever,  in  brief,  the  earlier  motives  of  gallantries 
to  Sibyll,  once  begun,  constantly  renewed, — ^by  degrees 
wilder,  aiKl  warmer,  and  guiltier  emotions,  roused  up  in 
the  universal  and  all-conquering  lover  the  vice  of  his  softer 
nature.  When  calm  and  unimpassioned  his  conscience  had 
said  to  him — **  Thou  shalt  spare  that  flower."  But  when 
once  the  passion  was  roused  within  him,  the  purity  of  the 
flower  was  forgotten  in  the  breath  of  its  voluptuous 
sweetness. 

And  but  three  days  before  the  scene  we  have  described 
with  Katherine,  Sibyll's  fabric  of  hope  fell  to  the  dust. 
For  Hastings  spoke  for  the  first  time  of  love — ^for  the 
first  time  knelt  at  her  feet — for  the  first  time,  clasping  to  his 
heart  that  virgin  hand,  poured  forth  the  protestation  and 
the  vow.  And  oh  I  woe — ^woe  I  for  the  first  time  she  learned 
how  cheaply  the  great  man  held  the  poor  maiden's  love, 
how  little  he  deemed  that  purity  and  genius  and  affection 
equalled  the  possessor  of  fame  and  wealth  and  power ;  for 
plainly  visible,  boldly  shewn  and  spoken,  the  love  that  she 
had  foreseen  as  a  glory  from  Heaven,  sought  but  to  humble 
her  to  the  dust. 

The  anguish  of  that  moment  was  unspeakable — and  she 
spoke  it  not.  But  as  she  broke  from  the  profaning  clasp, 
as  escaping  to  the  threshold,  she  cast  on  the  unworthy 
wooer  one  look  of  such  reproachful  sorrow,  as  told  at  once 
all  her  love  and  all  her  horror, — ^the  first  act  in  the  eternal 
tragedy  of  man's  wrong  and  woman's  grief  was  closed.  And 
therefore  was  Sibyll  sad  1 
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CHAPTER    V 

KATHERINB 

For  several  days  Hastings  avoided  Sibyil ;  in  truth,  he 
felt  remorse  for  his  design  ;  and  in  his  various,  active,  and 
brilliant  life,  he  had  not  the  leisure  for  obstinate  and 
systematic  siege  to  a  single  virtue,  nor  was  he,  perhaps,  any 
longer  capable  of  deep  and  enduring  passion ;  his  heart, 
like  that  of  many  a  chevalier  in  the  earlier  day,  had  lavished 
itself  upon  one  object,  and  sullenly,  upon  regrets  and 
dreams,  and  vain  anger  and  idle  scorn,  it  had  exhausted 
those  sentiments  which  make  the  sum  of  true  love.  And 
so,  like  Petrarch,  whom  his  taste  and  fancy  worshipped,  and 
many  another  votary  of  the  geniil  Dieu,  while  his  imagina- 
tion devoted  itself  to  the  chaste  and  distant  Ideal — ^the 
Spiritual  Laura — his  senses,  ever  vagrant  and  disengaged, 
settled,  without  scruple,  upon  the  thousand  Cynthias  of  the 
minute.  But  then,  those  Cynthias  were,  for  the  most  part, 
and  especially  of  late  years,  easy  and  light- won  Nymphs  ; 
their  coyest  were  of  another  clay  from  the  tender  but  lofty 
SibylL  And  Hastings  shrunk  from  the  cold-blooded  and 
deliberate  seduction  of  one  so  pure,  while  he  could  not 
reconcile  his  mind  to  contemplate  marriage  with  a  girl 
who  could  give  nothing  to  his  ambition ;  and  yet  it  was 
not,  in  this  last  reluctance,  only  his  ambition  that  startled 
and  recoiled.  In  that  strange  tyranny  ovw  his  whole  soul, 
which  Katherine  BonvUle  secretly  exercised,  he  did  not 
dare  to  place  a  new  barrier  evermore  between  her  and 
himself.  The  Lord  BonviUe  was  of  infirm  health  ;  he  had 
been  more  than  once  near  to  death's  door,  and  Hastings,  in 
every  succeeding  fancy  that  beguiled  his  path,  recalled  the 
thrill  of  his  heart,  when  it  had  whispered,  ' '  Katherine,  the 
loved  of  thy  youth,  may  yet  be  thine  1  "  And  then  that 
Katherine  rose  before  him,  not  as  she  now  swept  the  earthy 
with  haughty  step,  and  frigid  eye,  and  disdainful  lip,  but 
as — in  all  her  bloom  of  maiden  beauty,  before  the  temper 
was  soured,  or  the  pride  aroused, — she  had  met  him  in  the 
summer  twilight,  by  the  trysting  tree ; — broken  with  him 
the  golden  ring  of  Faith,  and  wept  upon  his  bosom. 

And  yet,  during  his  brief  and  self-inflicted  absence  from 
Sibyil,  this  wayward  and  singular  personage,  who  was 
never  weak  but  to  women,  and  ever  weak  to  them,  felt  that 
she  had  made  herself  far  dearer  to  him  than  he  had  at  first 
supposed  it  possible.  He  missed  that  face,  ever,  till  the 
l^st  interview,  so  confiding  in  the  unconsciously  betrayed 
affection.     He  felt  how  superior  in  sweetness,  and  yet  in 
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intellect,  Sibyll  was  to  Katherine ;  th^e  was  more  in 
common  between  her  mind  and  his  in  al]  things,  save  one. 
But  oh,  that  one  exceptton  ! — what  a  world  lies  within  it — 
the  memories  of  the  spring  of  life  !  In  fact,  though  Hastings 
knew  it  not,  he  was  in  love  with  two  objects  at  once ;  the 
one,  a  chimera,  a  fancy,  an  ideal,  an  Eidolon,  under  the 
name  of  Katherine ;  the  other,  youth,  and  freshness,  and 
mind,  and  heart,  and  a  living  shape  of  beauty,  under  the 
name  of  Sibyll.  Often  docs  this  double  love  happen  to 
men  ;  but  when  it  does,  alas  for  the  human  object  1  for  the 
shadowy  and  the  spiritual  one  is  immortal, — until,  indeed, 
it  be  possessed  I 

It  might  be,  perhaps,  with  a  resolute  desire  to  conquer  the 
new  love  and  confirm  the  old,  that  Hastings,  one  morning, 
repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Lady  Bonville,  for  her  visit  to 
the  Court  had  expired.  It  was  a  large  mansion,  without 
the  Lud  Gate. 

He  found  the  dame  in  a  comely  chamber,  seated  in  the 
sole  chair  the  room  contained,  to  which  was  attached  a  foot- 
board that  served  as  a  dais,  while  around  her,  on  low  stools, 
sate — some  splilning,  others  broidering — ^some  ten  or  twelve 
young  maidens  of  good  family,  sent  to  receive  their  nur- 
turing under  the  high-bom  Katherine,*  while  two  other  and 
somewhat  elder  virgins  sate  a  little  apart,  but  close  under 
the  eye  of  the  lady,  practising  the  courtly  game  of 
"  Prime : "  for  the  diversion  of  cards  was  in  its  zenith  of 
fashion  under  Edward  IV.,  and  even  half  a  century  later 
was  considered  one  of  the  essential  accomplishments  of  a 
well-educated  young  lady.f  The  exceeding  stiffness,  the 
solemn  silence  of  this  female  circle,  but  little  accorded 
with  the  mood  of  the  graceful  visitor.  The  demoiselles 
stirred  not  at  his  ehtrance,  and  Katherine  quietly  motioned 
him  to  a  seat  at  some  distance. 

"  By  your  leave,  fair  lady,*'  said  Hastings,  "  I  rebel 
against  so  distant  an  exile  from  such  sweet  company ; " 
and  he  moved  the  tabouret  close  to  the  formidable  chair  of 
the  presiding  chief tainess. 

Katherine  smiled  faintly,  but  not  in  displeasure. 

*'  So  gay  a  presence,"  she  said,  **  must,  I  fear  me,  a  little 
disturb  these  learners." 

♦  And  strange  «s  it  may  seem  to  modem  notions,  the  highest  lady 
who  received  such  pensioners  accepted  a  befitting  salary  for  their 
tx>ard  and  education. 

t  So  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  exhibits  her  ^dll,  in  prime  or  trump,  to  her  betrothed 
husband,  James  IV.  oi  Scotland;  so,  among  the  womanly  arts  of 
the  tmhappy  Katherine  of  Arragon,  it  is  mentioned  that  she  could 
piay  at  "  cards  and  dyce."  (See  Stnitt's  Games  and  Pastimes^ 
Hone's  edition,  p.  327.]  The  legislature  was  very  anxious  to  keep 
these  games  sacred  to  the  aristocracy,  and  very  wroth  with  'prentices 
and  the  vulgar  for  imitating  the  ruinous  amusements  ci  their  betteiiw 
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Hastings  glanced  at  the  prim  demureness  written  on  each 
blooming  visage,  and  replied — 

"  You  wrong  their  ardour  in  such  noble  studies.  I  would 
wager  that  nothing  less  than  my  entering  your  bower  on 
horseback,  with  helm  on  head  and  lance  in  rest,  could 
provoke  even  a  smile  from  one  pair  of  the  twenty  rosy  lips 
round  which,  methinks,  I  behold  Gupido  hovering  in  vain  I  " 

The  Baroness  bent  her  stately  brows,  and  the  twenty 
rosy  lips  were  all  tightly  pursed  up,  to  prevent  the  in- 
decorous exhibition  which  the  wicked  courtier  had  pro- 
voked. But  it  would  not  do :  one  and  all  the  twenty  lips 
broke  into  a  smUe — but  a  smile  so  tortured,  constrained, 
and  nipped  in  the  bud,  that  it  only  gave  an  expression  of 
pain  to  the  features  it  was  forbidden  to  enliven. 

"  And  what  brings  the  Lord  Hastings  hither  ?  "  asked 
the  Baroness,  in  a  formal  tone. 

' '  Can  you  never  allow,  for  motive,  the  desire  of  pleasure, 
fair  Dame?  " 

That  peculiar  and  exquisite  blush,  which  at  moments 
changed  the  whole  physiognomy  of  Katherine,  flitted 
across  her  smooth  cheek,  and  vanished.     She  said  gravely — 

"  So  much  do  I  allow  it  in  you,  my  lord,  that  hence  my 
question." 

*'  Katherine  I  "  exclaimed  Hastings,  in  a  voice  of  tender 
reproach,  and  attempting  to  seize  her  hand,  forgetful  of 
all  other  presence  save  that  to  which  the  blush,  that  spoke 
of  old,  gave  back  the  ancient  charm. 

Katherine  cast  a  hurried  and  startled  glance  over  the 
maiden  group,  and  her  eye  detected  on  the  automaton  faces 
one  common  expression  of  surprise.  Humbled  and  deeply 
displeased,  she  rose  from  the  awful  chair,  and  then,  as 
suddenly  reseating  herself,  she  said,  with  a  voice  and  lip  of 
the  most  cutting  irony,  "  My  Lord  Chamberlain  is,  it 
seems,  so  habituated  to  lackey  his  King  amidst  the  gold- 
smiths and  grocers,  that  he  forgets  the  form  of  language 
and  respect  of  bearing  which  a  noblewoman  of  repute  is 
accustomed  to  consider  seemly."  , 

Hastings  bit  his  lip,  axid  his  falcon  eye  shot  indignant 
fire.  ' '  Pardon,  my  lady  of  Bonville  and  Harrington,  I  did 
indeed  forget  what  reasons  the  dame  of  so  wise  and  so 
renowned  a  lord  hath  to  feel  pride  in  the  titles  she  hath 
won.  But  I  see  that  my  visit  hath  chanced  out  of  season. 
My  business,  in  truth,  was  rather  with  my  lord,  whose 
counsel  in  peace  is  as  famous  as  his  truncheon  in  war  I  ' ' 

"  It  is  enough,"  replied  Katherine,  with  a  dignity  that 
rebuked  the  taunt,  ' '  that  Lord  Bonville  has  the  name  of  an 
honest  man, — who  never  rose  at  Court." 

' '  Woman,  without  one  soft  woman-feeling  1  ' '  mut- 
tered Hastings,  between  his  ground  teeth,  as  he  approached 
the  lady  and  made  his  profound  obeisance.    The  words 
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were  intended  only  for  Katherine's  ear,  and  they  reached  it. 
Her  bosom  swelled  beneath  the  brocaded  gorget,  and  when 
the  door  closed  on  Hastings,  she  pressed  her  hands  con- 
vulsively together,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  raised  upward. 
*'My  child,  thou  art  entangling  thy  skein,"  said  the 
Lady  of  Bonville,  as  she  passed  one  of  the  maidens,  towards 
the  casement,  which  she  opened, — "  The  air  to-day  weighs 
heavily  1  *' 


CHAPTER   VI 

JOY    FOR    ADAM,    AND    HOPE    FOR    SIBYLL — ^AND    POPULAR 
FRIAR   BUNGEY  I 

Leaping  on  his  palfrey,  Hastings  rode  back  to  the 
Tower — dismounted  at  the  gate — ^passed  on  to  the  little 
postern  in  the  inner  court — and  paused  not  till  he  was  in 
Warner's  room. 

"  How  now,  friend  Adam  ?    Thou  art  idle." 

"  Lord  Hastings,  I  am  ill." 

"  And  thy  child  not  with  thee  ?  " 

"  She  iS'  gone  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess,  to  pray  her  to 
grant  me  leave  to  go  home,  and  waste  no  more  life  on 
making  gold." 

"Home  I  Go  hence  1  We  cannot  hear  it!  The 
Duchess  must  not  grant  it.  I  will  not  suffer  the  King  to 
lose  so  learned  a  philosopher." 

' '  Then  pray  the  King  to  let  the  philosopher  achieve  that 
which  is  in  the  power  of  labour."  He  pointed  to  the 
Eureka.  *'  Let  me  be  heard  in  the  King's  council,  and 
prove  to  sufficing  judges  what  this  iron  can  do  for  Eng- 
land." 

*  *  Is  that  all  ?  So  be  it.  I  will  speak  to  his  Highness 
forthwith.  But  promise  that  thou  wilt  think  no  more 
of  leaving  the  King's  palace." 

' '  Oh,  no,  no  I  If  I  may  enter  again  into  mine  own 
palace — mine  own  royalty  of  craft  and  hope — the  court  or 
the  dungeon  all  one  to  me  I  " 

"  Father,"  said  Sibyll,  entering,  "  be  comforted.  The 
Duchess  forbids  thy  departure,  but  we  will  yet  flee " 

She  stopped  short  as  she  saw  Hastings.  He  approached 
her  timidly,  and  with  so  repentant,  so  earnest  a  respect  in 
his  mien  and  gesture,  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  draw 
back  the  fair  hand  he  lifted  to  his  lips. 

*  *  No,  flee  not,  sweet  donzell ;  leave  not  the  desert 
Court,  without  the  flower  and  the  laurel,  the  beauty  and  the 
wisdom,  that  scent  the  hour,  and  foretype  eternity.  I  have 
conferred  with  thy  father — I  will  obtain  his  prayer  from  the 
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King.  His  mind  shall  be  free  to  follow  its  own  impulse — 
and  thou — (he  whispered) — pardon — pardon  an  offence  of 
too  much  love.     Never  shall  it  wound  again." 

Her  eyes,  swinuning  with  delicious  tears,  were  fixed  upon 
the  floor.  Poor  child  1  with  so  much  love,  how  could  she 
cherish  anger?  With  so  much  purity,  how  distrust 
herself  ?  And  while,  at  least,  he  spoke,  the  dangerous  lover 
was  sincere.  So  from  that  hour  peace  was  renewed  between 
Sibyll  and  Lord  Hastings.  Fatal  peace  1  alas  for  the  girl 
who  loves — and  has  no  mother ! 

True  to  his  word,  the  courtier  braved  the  displeasure  of 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  in  inducing  the  King  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  permitting  Adam  to  relinquish  alchemy, 
and  repair  his  model.  Edward  summoned  a  deputation 
from  the  London  merchants  and  traders,  before  whom 
Adam  appeared  and  explained  his  device.  But  these 
practical  men  at  first  ridiculed  the  notion  as  a  madman's 
fancy,  and  it  required  all  the  art  of  Hastings  to  overcome 
their  contempt,  and  appeal  to  the  native  acuteness  of  the 
King.  Edward,  however,  was  only  caught  by  Adam's 
incidental  allusions  to  the  application  of  his  principle  to 
ships.  The  Merchant-King  suddenly  roused  himself  to 
attention,  when  it  was  promised  to  him  that  his  galleys 
could  cross  the  seas  without  sail,  and  against  wind  and 
tide. 

"  By  St.  George  I  "  said  he  then,  '*  let  the  honest  man 
have  his  whim.  Mend  thy  model,  and  God  speed  thee  I 
Master  Heyford,  tell  thy  comely  wife  that  I  and  Hastings 
will  sup  with  her  to-morrow,  for  her  hippocras  is  a  rare 
dainty.  Good  day  to  you,  worshipful  my  masters.  Has- 
tings, come  hither — enough  of  these  trifles — I  must  confer 
with  thee  on  matters  really  pressing-^this  danmable 
marriage  of  gentle  Georgie's  I  " 

And  now  Adam  Warner  was  restored  to  his  native  element 
of  thought ;  now  the  crucible  was  at  rest,  and  the  Eureka 
began  to  rise  from  its  ruins.  He  knew  not  the  hate  that  he 
had  acquired  in  the  permission  he  had  gained ;  for  the 
London  deputies,  on  their  return  home,  talked  of  nothing 
else  for  a  whole  week,  but  the  favour  the  King  had  shown 
to  a  strange  man,  half-maniac,  half-conjuror,  who  had 
undertaken  to  devise  a  something  which  would  throw  all 
the  artisans  and  journeymen  out  of  work  I  From  mer- 
chant to  mechanic  travelled  the  news,  and  many  an  honest 
man  cursed  the  great  scholar,  as  he  looked  at  his  young 
chfldren,  and  wished  to  have  one  good  blow  at  the  head 
that  was  hatching  such  devilish  malice  against  the  poor ! 
The  name  of  Adam  Warner  became  a  by-word  of  scorn  and 
horror.  Nothing  less  than  the  deep  ditch  and  strong  walls 
of  the  Tower  could  have  saved  him  from  the  popular 
indignation ;  and  these  prejudices  were  skilfully  fed  by  ^e 
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Jealous  enmity  of  his  fellow-student,  the  terrtiile  Friar 
Bungey.  This  man,  though  in  aU  matters  of  true  learning 
and  science  worthy  the  utmost  contempt  Adam  could 
heap  upon  him,  was  by  no  means  of  despicable  abilities 
in  the  arts  of  imposing  upon  men.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  an  itinerant  mountebank,  or,  as  it  was  cidled,  ttegeiour. 
He  knew  well  all  the  curious  tricks  of  juggling  that  then 
amazed  the  vulgar,  and,  we  fear,  are  lost  to  the  craft  of  our 
modern  necromancers.  He  could  clothe  a  wall  with  seem- 
ing vines,  that  vanished  as  you  approached ;  he  could 
conjure  up  in  his  quiet  cell  the  likeness  of  a  castle  manned 
with  soldiers,  or  a  forest  twianted  by  deer.*  Besides  these 
illusions,  probably  produced  by  more  powerful  magic 
lanthorns  than  are  now  used,  the  friar  had  stumbled  upon 
the  wondrous  effects  of  animal  magnetism,  whidi  was  then 
unconsciously  practised  by  the  alchemists  or  cultivators  of 
white  or  sacred  magic.  He  was  an  adept  in  the  craft  of 
fortune-telling ;  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
noted  characters  in  the  metropolis,  their  previous  history, 
and  present  circumstances,  enabled  his  natural  shrewdness 
to  hit  the  mark,  at  least  now  and  then,  ia  his  oracular 
predictions.  He  had  taken,  for  safety  and  for  bread,  the 
Friar's  robes,  and  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  traditional  descendant  of  the 
serpent-witch,  Melusina.  Moreover,  and  in  this  the  Friar 
especially  valued  himself,  Bungey  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
hardy,  vagrant,  early  life,  studied,  as  shepherds  and 
mariners  do  now,  the  signs  of  the  weather,  and  as  weather- 
glasses were  then  unknown,  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
venient to  the  royal  planners  of  a  summer  chase  or  a 
hawking  company,  than  the  neighbourhood  of  a  skilful 
predictor  of  storm  and  sunshine.  In  fact,  there  was  no  part 
in  the  lore  of  magic  which  the  popular  seers  found  so  useful 
and  studied  so  much  as  that  which  enabled  them  to  prog- 
nosticate the  humours  of  the  sky,  at  a  period  when  the  lives 
of  all  men  were  principaDy  spent  in  the  open  air. 

The  fame  of  Friar  Bungey  had  travelled  much  farther 
than  the  repute  of  Adam  Warner:  it  was  known  in  the 
distant  provinces ;  and  many  a  northern  peasant  grew 
pale  as  he  related  to  his  gaping  listeners  the  tales  he  had 
heard  of  the.  Duchess  Jacquetla's  dread  magician. 

And  yet,  though  the  Friar  was  an  atrocious  knave,  and  a 
ludicrous  imposter,  on  the  whole  he  was  by  no  means 
unpopular,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  for  he  was  natur- 
ally a  jolly,  social  fellow :  he  often  ventured  boldly  forth 
into  the  different  hostelries  and  reunions  of  the  populace,. 

♦  See  Chaucer,  House  of  Time,  Book  iii. ;  also  the  account 
given  by  Baptista  Porta,  of  his  own  Magical  Delusions,  of  which. 
an  extract  may  be  seen  in  the  Curiosities  of  Literature — ^Art.. 
**  Dreams  of  the  Dawn  of  Philosophy." 
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and  enjoyed  the  admiration  he  there  excited,  and  pocketed 
the  groats  he  there  collected.  He  had  no  pride — none  in 
the  least,  this  Friar  Bungey  I — and  was  as  affable  as  a 
magician  could  be  to  the  meanest  mechanic  who  crossed  his 
broad  horn  palm.  A  vulgar  man  is  never  unpopular  with 
the  vulgar.  Moreover,  the  Friar,  who  was  a  very  cunning 
person,  wished  to  keep  well  with  the  mob  :  he  was  fond  of 
his  own  impudent,  cheating,  burly  carcase,  and  had  the 
prudence  to  foresee  that  a  time  might  come  when  his  royal 
patrons  might  forsake  him,  and  a  mob  might  be  a  terrible 
monster  to  meet  in  his  path  ;  therefore  he  always  affected 
to  love  the  poor,  often  told  their  fortunes  gratis,  now  and 
then  gave  them  something  to  drink,  and  was  esteemed  a 
man  exceedingly  good-natured,  because  he  did  not  always 
have  the  devil  at  his  back. 

Now  Friar  Bungey  had,  naturally  enough,  evinced  from 
the  first  a  great  distaste  and  jealousy  of  Adam  Warner  ;  but 
occasionally  profiting  by  the  science  of  the  latter,  he 
suffered  his  resentment  to  sleep  latent  till  it  was  roused  into 
fury  by  learning  the  express  favour  shewn  to  Adam  by  the 
King,  and  the  marvellous  results  expected  from  his  con- 
trivance. His  envy,  then,  forbade  all  tolerance  and  mercy  ; 
the  world  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  two  such  giants 
-bungey  and  Warner — the  genius  and  the  quack.  To  the 
best  of  our  experience,  the  quacks  have  the  same  creed  to 
our  own  day.  He  vowed  deep  vengeance  upon  his  associate, 
and  spared  no  arts  to  foment  the  popular  hatred  against 
him.  Friar  Bungey  would  have  been  a  great  critic  in  our 
day  1 

But  besides  his  jealousy,  the  fat  Friar  had  another  motive 
for  desiring  poor  Adam's  destruction :  he  coveted  his 
model  I  Tiiue,  he  despised  the  model ;  he  jeered  the  model ; 
he  abhorred  the  model ;  but,  nevertheless,  for  the  model, 
every  string  in  his  bowels  fondly  yearned.  He  believed  that 
if  that  model  were  once  repaired,  and  in  his  possession,  he 
could  do — ^what  he  knew  not — but  certainly  all  that  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  ^ory,  and  to  bubble  the  public. 

Unconscious  of  all  that  was  at  work  against  him,  Adam 
threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  his  labour,  and,  happy 
in  his  happiness,  Sibyll  once  more  smiled  gratefully  upon 
Hastings,  from  whom  the  rapture  came. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

A     LOVE     SCENE 

More  than  ever  chafed  against  Katherine,  Hastings 
surrendered  himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  charm  he  found 
in  the  society  of  Sibyll.  Her  confidence  being  again 
restored,  again  her  mind  showed  itself  to  advantage,  and 
the  more  because  her  pride  was  farther  aroused,  to  assert 
the  equality  with  Rank  and  Gold  which  she  took  from 
nature  and  from  God. 

It  so  often  happens  that  the  first  love  of  woman  is  accom- 
panied with  a  bashful  timidity,  which  overcomes  the  effort, 
while  it  increases  the  desire  to  shine,  that  the  union  of  love 
has  been  called  inseparable,  in  the  hackneyed  language  of 
every  love-tale.  But  this  is  no  invariable  rule,  as  Shake- 
speare has  shewn  us  in  the  artless  Miranda,  in  the  eloquent 
Juliet,  in  the  frank  and  healthful  Rosalind  ; — and  the  love 
of  Sibyll  was  no  common  girl's  spring^fever  of  sighs  and 
blushes.  It  lay  in  the  mind,  the  imagination,  the  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  in  the  heart  and  fancy.  It  was  a  breeze 
that  stirred  from  the  modest  leaves  of  the  rose  all  their 
diviner  odour.  It  was  impossible  but  what  tliis  strong, 
fresh  young  nature,  with  its  free  gaiety  when  happy — its 
earnest  pathos  when  sad — its  various  faculties  of  judgment 
and  sentiment,  and  covert  play  of  innocent  wit — should  not 
contrast  forcibly,  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  had  the  want 
to  be  amused  and  interested, — with  the  cold  pride  of 
Katherine,  the  dull  atmosphere  in  which  her  stiff,  unbending 
virtue,  breathed  unintellectual  air,  and  still  more  with  the 
dressed  puppets,  with  painted  cheeks  and  barren  talk,  who 
filled  up  the  common  world,  under  the  name  of  women. 

His  feelings  for  Sibyll,  therefore,  took  a  more  grave  and 
respectful  colour,  and  his  attentions,  if  gallant  ever,  \^ere 
those  of  a  man  wooing  one  whom  he  would  make  his  wife, 
and  studying  the  qualities  in  which  he  was  disposed  to 
entrust  his  happiness ;  and  so  pure  was  Sibyll's  affection, 
that  she  could  have  been  contented  to  have  lived  for  ever 
thus — have  seen  and  heard  him  daily — ^have  talked  but  the 
words  of  friendship,  though  with  the  thoughts  of  love ; 
for  some  passions  refine  themselves  through  the  very  fire 
of  the  imagination  into  which  the  senses  are  absorbed,  and 
by  the  ideal  purification  elevated  up  to  spirit.  Wrapped  in 
the  exquisite  happiness  she  now  enjoyed,  Sibyll  perceived 
not,  or,  if  perceiving,  scarcely  heeded  that  the  admirers, 
who  had  before  fluttered  round  her,  gradually  dropped  off — 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  the  damsels  who  shared  her 
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light  duties,  grew  distant  and  silent  at  her  approach — that 
strange  looks  were  bent  on  her — that  sometimes,  when 
she  and  Hastings  were  seen  together,  the  stem  frowned  and 
the  godly  crossed  themselves. 

The  popular  prejudices  had  reacted  on  the  Court.  The 
wizard's  daughter  was  held  to  share  the  gifts  of  her  sire,  and 
the  fascination  of  beauty  was  imputed  to  evil  spells.  Lord 
Hastings  was  regarded — especially  by  all  the  ladies  he  had 
once  courted  and  forsaken — as  a  man  egregiously  bewitched  1 

One  day  it  chanced  that  Sibyll  encountered  Hastings  in 
the  walk  that  girded  the  ramparts  of  the  Tower.  He  was 
pacing  musmgly,  with  folded  arms,  wh^i  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  beheld  her. 

"  And  whither  go  you  thus  alone,  fair  mistress  ?  " 

' '  The  Duchess  bade  me  seek  the  Queen,  who  is  taking  the 
air  yonder.  My  lady  has  received  some  tidings  she  would 
impart  to  her  Highness." 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  thee,  fair  damsel,  when  thy  face 
brightened  on  my  musings,  and  I  was  comparing  thee  to 
others,  who  dwell  in  the  world's  high  places ;  and  mar- 
velling at  the  whims  of  fortune." 

Sibyll  smiled  faintly,  and  answered,  "  Provoke  not  too 
much  the  aspiring  folly  of  my  nature.  Content  is  better 
than  ambition." 

"  Thou  ownest  thy  ambition  ? "  asked  Hastings, 
curiously. 

"  Ah,  sh",  who  hath  it  not  ?  " 

'*  But,  for  thy  sweet  sex,  ambition  has  so  narrow  and 
cribbed  a  field." 

"  Not  so,  for  it  lives  in  others.  I  would  say,"  con- 
tinued Sibyll,  colouring,  fearful  that  she  had  betrayed 
herself,  "  that,  for  example,  so  long  as  my  father  toils  for 
fame,  I  breathe  his  hope,  and  am  ambitious  for  his  honour." 

"  And  so,  if  thou  wert  wedded  to  one  worthy  of  thee, 
in  his  ambition  thou  wouldst  soar  and  dare  ?  " 

'*  Perhaps,"  answered  Sibyll,  coyly. 

"  But  if  thou  wert  wedded  to  sorrow,  and  poverty,  and 
troublous  care,  thine  ambition,  thus  struck  dead,  would, 
of  consequence,  strike  dead  thy  love  ?  " 

*'  Nay,  noble  lord,  nay — canst  thou  so  wrong  womanhood 
in  me  unworthy  ?  for  surely  true  ambition  lives  not  only 
in  the  goods  of  fortune.  Is  there  no  nobler  ambition  than 
that  of  the  vanity  ?  Is  there  no  ambition  of  the  heart  ?— »• 
an  ambition  to  console,  to  cheer  the  griefs  of  those  who 
love  and  trust  us  ? — an  ambition  to  build  a  happiness  out 
of  the  reach  of  fate  ? — an  ambition  to  soothe  some  high 
soul,  in  its  strife  with  a  mean  woiid — to  lull  to  sleep  its 
pain,  to  smile  to  serenity  its  ciu-e^  ?  Oh>  methinks  a 
woman's  true  ambition  would  rise  the  bravest  when,  in 
the  very  sight  of  death  itself,  the  voice  of  Him  in  whom 
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her  glory  had  dwelt  through  life  should  say,  *  Thou  f^arest 
not  to  walk  to  the  grave,  and  to  heaven,  by  my  side  ?  '  " 

Sweet  and  thrilling  were  the  tones  in  which  these  words 
were  said — ^lofty  and  solemn  the  upward  and  tearful  look 
with  which  they  closed. 

And  the  answer  struck  home  to  the  native  and  original 
heroism  of  the  listener's  nature,  before  debased  into  the 
cynic  sourness  of  worldly  wisdom.  Never  had  Katherine 
herself  more  forcibly  recalled  to  Hastings  the  pure  and 
virgin  glory  of  his  youth. 

"  Oh,  Sibyll  I  "  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  and  yielding 
to  the  impulse,  of  the  moment — '*  oh,  that  for  me,  as  to  me, 
such  high  words  were  said  I  Oh  that  all  the  triumphs  of 
a  life  men  call  prosperous  were  excelled  by  the  one  triumph 
of  waking  such  an  ambition  in  such  a  heart  t  " 

Sibyll  stood  before  him  transformed — ^pale,  trembling, 
mute — and  Hastings,  clasping  her  hand  and  covering  it 
with  kisses,  said — 

"  Dare  I  arede  thy  silence  ?  Sibyll,  thou  lovest  me  I — 
Oh,  Sibyll,  speak  !  " 

With  a  convulsive  effort,  the  girl's  lips  moved,  then 
closed,  then  moved  again,  into  low  and  broken  words. 

*'  Why  this — why  this  ?  Thou  hadst  promised  not  to — 
not  to " 

"  Not  to  insult  thee  by  unworthy  vows  1  Nor  do  1 1  But 
as  my  wife,'*  He  paused  abruptly,  alarmed  at  his  own 
impetuous  words,  and  scared  by  the  Phantom  of  the  World 
that  rose  like  a  bodOy  thing  before  the  generous  impulse, 
and  grinned  in  scorn  at  his  folly. 

But  Sibyll  heard  only  that  one  holy  word  of  wife,  and  so 
sudden  and  so  great  was  the  transport  it  called  forth,  that 
her  senses  grew  faint  and  dizzy,  and  she  would  have  fallen 
to  the  earth  but  for  the  arms  that  circled  her,  and  the 
breast  upon  which,  now,  the  virgin  might  veil  the  blush 
that  did  not  speak  of  shame. 

With  various  feelings,  both  were  a  moment  silent. 

But,  oh,  that  moment !  what  centuries  of  bliss  were 
crowded  into  it  for  the  nobler  and  fairer  nature ! 

At  last,  gently  releasing  herself,  she  put  her  hands  before 
her  eyes,  as  if  to  convince  herself  she  was  awake,  and  then, 
turning  her  lovely  face  full  upon  the  wooer,  Sibyll  said, 
ingenuously — 

"  Oh,  my  lord, — Oh,  Hastings  I  if  thy  calmer  reason 
repent  not  these  words — if  thou  canst  approve  in  me  what 
thou  didst  admire  in  Elizabeth  the  Queen — if  thou  canst 
raise  one  who  has  no  dower  but  her  heart,  to  the  state 
of  thy  wife  and  partner — by  this  hand,  which  I  place 
fearlessly  in  thine,  I  pledge  to  thee  such  a  love  as  minstrel 
hath  never  sung.  No  I "  she  continued,  drawing  lotfily 
up  her  light  stature, — "  no,  thou  shalt  not  find  me  un- 
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worthy  of  thy  name — ^mighty  though  it  is,  mightier  though 
it  shall  be  I  I  have  a  mind  that  can  share  thine  objects, 
I  have  pride  that  can  exult  in  thy  power,  courage  to 
partake  thy  dangers,  and  devotion — "  she  hesitated,  with 
the  most  charming  blush — "  but  of  that,  sweet  lord,  thou 
Shalt  judge  hereafter  I     This  is  my  dowry — it  is  all  I  " 

"  And  all  I  ask  or  covet,"  said  Hastings.  But  his 
cheek  had  lost  its  first  passionate  glow.  Lord  of  many  a 
broad  land  and  barony,  victorious  captain  in  many  a 
foughten  field,  wise  statesman  in  many  a  thoughtful 
stratagem,  high  in  his  King's  favour,  and  linked  with  a 
nation's  history — William  de  Hactings  at  that  hour  was  as 
far  below,  as  earth  is  to  heaven,  the  poor  maiden  whom 
he  already  repented  to  have  so  honoured,  and  whose 
sublime  answer  woke  no  echo  from  his  heart. 

Fortunately,  as  he  deemed  it,  at  that  very  instant  he 
heard  many  steps  rapidly  approaching,  and  his  own  name 
called  aloud  by  the  voice  of  the  King's  body  squire. 

*'  Hark  !  Edward  summons  me,"  he  said,  with  a  feeling 
of  reprieve.  "  Farewell,  dear  Sibyll,  farewell  for  a  brief 
while — we  shall  meet  anon." 

At  this  time,  they  were  standing  in  that  part  of  the 
rampart  walk  which  is  now  backed  by  the  barracks  of  a 
modem  soldiery,  and  before  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moat,  lay  a  space  that  had  seemed  solitary  and  deserted ; 
but,  as  Hastings,  in  speaking  his  adieu,  hurriedly  pressed 
his  lips  on  Sibyll' s  forehead — from  a  hostel  without  the 
fortress,  and  opposite  the  spot  on  which  they  stood, 
suddenly  sallied  a  disorderly  troop  of  half-drunken  soldiers, 
with  a  gang  of  the  wretched  women  that  always  continue 
the  classic  association  of  a  false  Venus  with  a  brutal  Mars  ; 
and  the  last  words  of  Hastings  were  scarcely  spoken,  before 
a  loud  laugh  startled  both  himself  and  Sibyll,  and  a  shudder 
came  over  her  when  she  beheld  the  tinsel  robes  of  the 
tymbesteres  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  heard  their  leader 
sing,  as  she  darted  from  the  arms  of  a  reeling  soldier : — 

"  Ha  I  death  to  the  dove 
Is  the  falcon's  love — 
Oh  I  sharp  is  the  kiss  of  the  falcon's  beak  I  " 
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BOOK      VII 

THK   POPULAR    REBELLION 

CHAPTER    I 

THE  WHITE  LION   OF   MARCH   SHAKES  HIS   MANE 

"  And  what  news  ?  "  askea  Hastings,  as  he  found  himself 
amidst  the  King's  squires  ;  while  yet  was  heard  the  laugh 
of  the  tymbesteres,  and  yet,  gliding  through  the  trees, 
might  be  seen  the  retreating  form  of  Sibyll. 

"  My  Lord,  the  King  needs  you  instantly.  A  courier  has 
just  arrived  from  the  North.  The  Lords  St.  John,  Rivers, 
De  Fulke,  and  Scales  are  already  with  his  Highness." 

"  Where  ?  " 

"In  the  great  council  chamber." 

To  that  memorable  room,*  in  the  White  Tower,  in  which 
the  visitor,  on  entrance,  is  first  reminded  of  the  name  and 
fate  of  Hastings,  strode  the  unprophetic  lord. 

He  found  Edward  not  reclining  on  cushions  and  carpets 
— not  womanlike  in  loose  robes — not  with  his  lazy  smile 
upon  his  sleek  beauty.  The  King  had  doffed  his  gown, 
and  stood  erect  in  the  tight  tunic,  which  gave  in  full  per- 
fection the  splendid  proportions  of  a  frame  unsurpassed  in 
activity  and  strength.  Before  him,  on  the  long  table,  lay 
two  or  three  open  letters — beside  the  dagger  with  which 
Edward  had  cut  the  silk  that  bound  tliem.  Around  him 
gravely  sate  Lord  Rivers,  Anthony  Woodville,  Lord  St. 
John,  Raoul  de  Fulke,  the  young  and  valiant  D'Eyncourt, 
and  many  other  of  the  principal  lords.  Hastings  saw  at 
once  that  something  of  pith  and  moment  had  occurred ; 
and  by  the  fire  in  the  King's  eye,  the  dilation  of  his  nostril, 
the  cheerful  and  almost  joyous  pride  of  his  mien  and  brow, 
the  experienced  courtier  read  the  signs  of  War. 

"  Welcome,  brave  Hastings,'*  said  Edward,  in  a  voice 
wholly  changed  from  its  wonted  soft  affectation —loud, 
clear,  and  thrilling  as  it  went  through  the  marrow  and 
heart  of  all  who  heard  its  stirring  and  trumpet  accent — 
*'  Welcome  now  to  the  field,  as  ever  to  the  banquet  I  We 
have  news  from  the  North,  that  bids  us  brace  on  the 

*  It  was  from  this  room  that  Hastings  was  hurried  to  execution, 
Juue  I'd,  1488. 
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burgonet,  and  buckle-to  the  brand — a  revolt  that  requires 
a  King's  arm  to  quell.  In  Yorkshirt,  fifteen  thousand  men 
are  in  arms,  under  a  leader  they  call  Robin  of  Redesdale — 
the  pretext,  a  thrave  of  com  demanded  by  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Leonard's — the  true  design,  that  of  treason  to  our 
realm.  At  the  same  time,  we  hear  from  our  brother  of 
Gloucester,  now  on  the  border,  that  the  Scotch  have  lifted 
the  Lancaster  Rose.  There  ig  peril  if  these  two  armies 
meet ; — no  time  to  lose — they  are  sadcfling  our  war  steeds — 
we  hasten  to  the  van  of  our  royal  force.  We  shall  have 
warm  work,  my  lords.  But  who  is  worthy  of  a  throne  that 
cannot  guard  it  ?  " 

"  This  is  sad  tidings  indeed,  Sire,"  said  Hastings,  gravely. 

"  Sad  I  Say  it  not,  Hastings  I  War  is  the  chase  of 
knights  and  nobles  1  Sir  Raoul  de  Fulke  I — why  lookest 
thou  brooding  and  sorrowful  ?  " 

*'  Sire,  I  but  thought  that  had  Earl  Warwick  been  in 
England,  this " 

"  Ha  I  "  interrupted  Edward,  haughtily  and  hastfly — 
"  and  is  Warwick  the  sun  of  heaven  that  no  cloud  can 
darken  where  his  face  may  shine  ?  The  rebels  shall  need 
no  foe,  my  realm  no  regent,  while  I,  the  heir  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  have  the  sword  for  one,  the  sceptre  for  the  other. 
We  depart  this  evening  ere  the  sun  be  set." 

"  My  liege,"  said  the  Lord  St.  John,  gravely — "  on  what 
forces  do  you  count  to  meet  so  formidable  an  array  ?  " 

"  All  England,  Lord  of  St.  John  I  " 

"  Alack  1  my  Liege,  may  you  not  deceive  yourself  I  But 
in  this  crisis,  it  is  right  that  your  leal  and  trusty  subjects 
should  speak  out  and  plainly.  It  seems  that  these  insur- 
gents clamour  not  against  yourself,  but  against  the  Queen's 
relations — ^yes,  my  Lord  Rivers,  against '  you  and  your 
house,  and  I  fear  me  that  the  hearts  of  England  are  with 
them  here." 

"  It  is  true,  Sh-e,"  put  in  Raoul  de  Fulke,  boldly — "  and 
if  these  new  men  are  to  head  your  armies,  the  warriors  of 
Touton  will  stand  aloof — Raoul  de  Fulke  serves  no  Wood- 
ville's  banner.  Frown  not.  Lord  de  Scales  I  it  is  the  griping 
avarice  of  you  and  yours  that  has  brought  this  evil  on  the 
King.  For  you  the  Commons  have  bee^  pillaged — for  you 
the  daughters  of  our  peers  have  been  forced  into  monstrous 
marriages,  at  war  with  birth  and  with  nature  herself.  .  For 
you,  the  princely  Warwick,  near  to  the  throne  in  blood,  and 
front  and  pillar  of  our  time-honoured  order  of  Seigneur  and 
of  Knight,  has  been  thrust  from  our  Suzerain's  favour. 
And  if  now  ye  are  to  march  at  the  van  of  war — you  to  bo 
avengers  of  the  strife  of  which  ye  are  the  cause — I  say  that 
the  soldiers  will  lack  heart,  and  the  provinces  ye  pass 
through  will  be  the  country  of  a  foe  I  " 

"  Vain    man  I "    began    Anthony     Woodvflle,    when 
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Hastings  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm»  while  Edward,  amazed 
at  this  outhurst  from  two  of  the  supporters  on  whom  h« 
principally  counted,  had  the  prudence  to  suppress  his 
resentment — and  remained  silent,  but  with  the  aspect  of  one 
resolved  to  command  obedience,  when  he  once  deemed  it 
right  to  interfere. 

"  Hold,  Sir  Anthony  1  "  said  Hastings,  who,  the  moment 
he  found  himself  with  men,  woke  to  all  the  manly  spirit  and 
profound  wisdom  that  had  rendered  his  name  illustrious — 
"  hold,  and  let  me  have  the  word  ;  my  Lords  St.  John  and 
De  Fulke,  your  charges  are  more  against  me  than  against 
these  gentlemen,  for  /  am  a  new  man — a  squire  by  birth — 
and  proud  to  derive  my  honours  from  the  same  origin  as  all 
true  nobility — I  mean  the  grace  of  a  noble  liege,  and  the 
happy  fortune  of  a  soldier's  sword.  It  may  be  "  (and  here 
the  artful  favourite,  the  most  beloved  of  the  whole  Court, 
inclined  himself  meekly) — "  it  may  be  that  I  have  not 
borne  those  honours  so  mildly  as  to  disarm  blame.  In  the 
war  to  be,  let  me  atone.  My  liege,  hear  your  servant : 
give  me  no  command — ^let  me  be  a  simple  soldier,  fighting 
by  your  side.  My  example  who  will  not  follow  ? — ^proud 
to  ride  but  as  a  man  of  arms  along  the  track  which  the 
sword  of  his  Sovereign  shall  cut  through  the  ranks  of  battle  ? 
Not  you.  Lord  de  Scales,  redoubtable  and  invincible  with 
lance  and  axe  ;  let  us  new  men  soothe  envy  by  our  deeds ; 
and  you.  Lords  St.  John  and  De  Fulke — ^you  shall  teach  us 
how  your  fathers  led  warriors  who  did  not  fight  more 
gallantly  than  we  wOl.  And  when  rebellion  is  at  rest — 
when  we  meet  again  in  our  Suzerain's  hall — accuse  us  new 
men,  if  you  can  find  us  faulty,  and  we  will  answer  you  as  we 
best  may  ?  " 

This  address,  which  could  have  come  from  no  man  with 
such  effect  as  from  Hastings,  touched  all  present.  And 
though  the  Woodvilles,  father  and  son,  saw  in  it  much  to 
gall  their  pride,  and  half  believed  it  a  snare  for  their 
humiliation,  they  made  no  opposition.  Raoul  de  Fulke, 
ever  generous  as  fiery,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  said — 

"  Lord  Hastings,  you  have  spoken  well.  Be  it  as  the  King 
wills." 

"  My  Lords,"  returned  Edward  gaily»  *'  my  will  is  that 
ye  be  friend^  while  a  foe  is  in  the  field.  Hasten,  then,  I 
beseech  you,  one  and  all,  to  raise  your  vassals,  and  join  our 
standard  at  Fotheringay.  I  will  find  ye  posts  that  shall 
content  the  bravest." 

The  King  made  a  sign  to  break  up  the  conference,  and, 
dismissii^,  even  the  Woodvilles,  was  left  alone  with 
Hastings. 

"  Thou  hast  served  me  at  need.  Will,"  said  the  King. 
•'  But  I  shall  remembei: "  (and  Jiis  eye  flashed  a  tiger's  fire) 
"  the  mouthing  of  those  mock-pieces  of  the  Lords  at  Runny- 
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mede.  I  am  no  John,  to  be  bearded  by  my  vassals.  Enough 
of  them  now.  Think  you  Warwick  can  have  abetted  this 
revolt  ?  " 

**  A  revolt  of  peasants  and  yeomen  I  No,  sire.  If  he  did 
so,  farewell  for  ever  to  the  love  the  Barons  bear  him." 

"  Um  I  and  yet  Montagu,  whom  I  dismissed  ten  days 
since  to  the  Borders,  hearing  of  disaffection,  hath  done 
nought  to  check  it.  But  come  what  may,  his  must  be  a  bold 
lance  that  shivers  against  a  King's  mail.  And  now  one  kiss 
of  my  lady  Bessee,  one  cup  of  the  bright  canary,  and  then 
God  and  St.  George  for  the  White  Rose  1  " 


CHAPTER    II 

THE     CAMP     AT     OLNEY 

It  was  some  weeks  after  the  citizens  of  London  had  seen 
their  gallant  King,  at  the  head  of  such  forces  as  were 
collected  in  haste  in  the  metropolis,  depart  from  their  walls 
to  the  encounter  of  the  rebels.  Surprising  and  disastrous 
had  been  the  tidings  in  the  interim.  At  first,  indeed,  there 
were  hopes  that  the  insurrection  had  been  put  down  by 
Montagu,  who  had  defeated  the  troops  of  Robin  of  Redes- 
dale,  near  the  city  of  York,  and  was  said  to  have  beheaded 
their  leader.  But  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  only  fanned 
by  an  adverse  wind.  The  popular  hatred  to  the  Wood- 
vOles  was  so  great,  that  in  proportion  as  Edward  advanced 
to  the  scene  of  action,  the  country  rose  in  arms  as  Raoul 
de  Fulke  had  predicted.  Leaders  of  lordly  birth  now 
headed  the  rebellion ;  the  sons  of  the  Lords  Latimer  and 
Fitzhugh  (near  kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Nevile)  lent  their 
names  to  the  cause :  and  Sir  John  Coniers,  an  experienced 
soldier,  wliose  claims  had  been  disregarded  by  Edward, 
gave  to  the  insurgents  the  aid  of  a  formidable  capacity  for 
war.  In  every  mouth  was  the  story  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford's  witchcraft ;  and  the  waxen  figure  of  the  Earl  did 
more  to  rouse  the  people  than  perhaps  the  Earl  himself 
could  have  done  in  person.*  As  yet,  however,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  insurgents  was  tempered  with  all  personal 
respect  to  the  King ;  they  declared  in  their  manifestoes 
that  they  desired  only  the  banishment  of  the  Woodvilles  and 
the  recall  of  Warwick,  whose  name  they  used  unscrupu- 
lously, and  whom  they  declared  they  were  on  th^r  way  to 

♦  See  "  Parliamentary  RoUs,"  vi,  232,  for  the  accusations  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  fabrication  of  a  necromantic  image  of  Lord 
Warwick,  drcolated  against  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  She  herseU 
quotes,  and  complains  of,  them. 
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meet.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  kinsmen  of  the 
beloved  Earl  were  in  the  revolt,  and  naturally  supposed 
that  the  Earl  himself  must  countenance  the  enterprise,  the 
tumultuous  camp  swelled  every  hour,  whOe  knight  after 
knight,  veteran  after  veteran,  abandoned  the  Royal 
Standard.  The  Lord  D'Eyncourt  (one  of  the  few  lords  of 
the  highest  birth  and  greatest  following,  over  whom  the 
Neviles  had  no  influence,  and  who  bore  the  Woodvilles 
no  grudge)  had  in  his  way  to  Lincolnshire, — ^where  his 
personal  aid  was  necessary  to  rouse  his  vassals,  infected 
by  the  common  sedition, — been  attacked  and  wounded  by 
a  body  of  marauders,  and  thus  Edward's  camp  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  leaders.  Fierce  dispute  broke  out  in  the  King's 
councils  ;  and  when  the  witch  Jacquetta's  practices  against 
the  Earl  travelled  from  the  hostile  into  the  royal  camp, 
Raoul  de  Fulke,  St.  John,  and  others,  seized  with  pious 
horror,  positively  declared  they  would  throw  down  their 
arms  and  retire  to  their  castles,  unless  the  Woodvilles  were 
dismissed  from  the  camp  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was 
recalled  to  England.  To  the  first  demand  the  King  was 
constrained  to  yield  ;  with  the  second  he  temporized.  He 
marched  from  Fotheringay  to  Newark ;  but  the  signs  of 
disaffection,  though  they  could  not  dismay  him  as  a  soldier, 
altered  his  plans  as  a  captain  of  singular  military  acute- 
ness ;  he  fell  back  on  Nottingham,  and  dispatched,  with 
his  own  hands,  letters  to  Clarence,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  Warwick.  To  the  last  he  wrote  touchingly.  "  We 
do  not  believe  "  (said  the  letter)  "  that  ye  should  be  of  any 
such  disposition  towards  us,  as  the  rumour  here  runneth, 
considering  the  trust  and  affection  we  bear  you — and 
cousin,  ne  think  ye  shall  be  to  us  welcome."*  But  ere 
these  letters  reached  the  destination,  the  crown  seemed 
well  nigh  lost.  At  Edgecote,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
defeated  and  slain,  and  five  thousand  Royalists  were  left 
on  the  field.  Earl  Rivers,  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Wood- 
ville,t  who  in  obedience  to  the  royal  order,  had  retired  to 
the  Earl's  country  seat  of  Grafton,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  beheaded  by  the  vengeance  of  the  insurgents.  The 
same  lamentable  fate  befell  the  Lord  Stafford,  on  whom 

*  Paston  Letters t  ccxcvUi.  (Knight's  edition),  vol.  ii.,  p.  69.  See 
also  Lingard,  vol.  iii.,  p.  522  (4to  edition),  note  48,  for  the  proper 
date  to  be  assigned  to  Edward's  letter  to  Warwick,  etc. 

t  This  Sir  John  Woodville  was  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  Queen's 
brothers,  and  infamous  for  the  avarice  which  had  led  him  to  marry 
the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  an  act  which,  according  to  the  old  laws 
of  chivalry,  would  have  disabled  him  from  entering  the  lists  of 
knighthood,  for  the  ancient  code  disqualified  and  degraded  any 
knight  who  should  marry  an  old  woman  for  her  money  I  Lord 
Rivers  was  the  more  odious  to  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection, because,  in  his  capacity  of  treasurer,  he  had  lately  tampered 
with  the  coin  and  circulation. 
41— J 
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Edward  relied  as  one  of  his  most  puissant  leaders ;  and 
London  heard  with  dismay  that  the  King,  with  but  a 
handful  of  troops,  and  those  luke-warm  and  disaffected,  was 
begirt  on  all  sides  by  hostile  and  marching  thousands. 

From  Nottingham,  however,  Edward  made  good  his 
retreat  to  a  village  called  Olney,  which  chanced  at  that 
time  to  be  partially  fortified  with  a  wall  and  a  strong  gate. 
Here  the  rebels  pursued  him ;  and  Edward,  hearing  that 
Sir  Anthony  Woodville,  who  conceived  that  the  fate  of  his 
father  and  brother  cancelled  all  motive  for  longer  absence 
from  the  contest,  was  busy  in  collecting  a  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  while  other  assistance  might 
be  daily  expected  from  London,  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions as  well  as  the  time  would  permit,  and  awaited  the 
assault  of  the  insurgents. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  and  while  throughout  all  England 
reigned  terror  and  commotion — that  one  day,  towards  the 
end  of  July,  a  small  troop  of  horsemen  were  seen  riding 
rapidly  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  Olney.  As  the 
viUage  came  in  view  of  the  cavalcade,  with  the  spire  of  its 
church,  and  its  grey  stone  gateway,  so  also  they  beheld,  on 
the  pastures  that  stretched  around  wide  and  far,  a  moving 
forest  of  pikes  and  plumes. 

"Holy  Mother  I"  said  one  of  the  foremost  riders, 
"  Good  knight  and  strong  man  though  Edward  be,  it  were 
sharp  work  to  cut  his  way  from  that  hamlet  through  yonder 
fields  I  Brother,  we  were  more  welcome,  had  we  brought 
more  bills  and  bows  at  our  backs !  '* 

"Archbishop,"  answered  the  stately  personage  thus 
addressed,  "  we  bring  what  alone  raisies  armies  and  dis- 
bands them-— a  name  that  a  People  honours  I  From  the 
moment  the  White  Bear  is  seen  on  yonder  archway,  side 
by  side  with  the  King's  banner — that  army  will  vanish  as 
smoke  before  the  wind." 

"Heaven  grant  it,  Warwick  I  "  said  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  "for,  though  Edward  hath  used  us  sorely,  it 
chafes  me  as  Plantagenet  and  as  Prince,  to  see  how  peasants 
and  varlets  can  hem  round  a  king." 

' '  Peasants  and  varlets  are  pawns  in  the  chess-board, 
cousin  George,"  said  the  Prelate,  "  and  knight  and  bishop 
find  them  mighty  useful,  when  pushing  forward  to  an 
attack.  Now  knight  and  bishop  appear  themselves  and 
take  up  the  game— -Warwick,"  added  the  Prelate,  in  a 
whisper,  unheard  by  Clarence,  "  forget  not,  while  appeas- 
ing rebellion,  that  the  King  is  in  your  power." 

"  For  shame,  George  I  I  think  not  now  of  the  unkind 
King ;  I  think  only  of  the  brave  boy  I  dandled  on  my  knee, 
and  whose  sword  I  girded  on  at  Touton-  How  his  lion 
heart  must  chafe,  condemned  to  see  a  foe  whom  his  skill  as 
captain  tells  him  it  were  madness  to  confront  I  " 
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"Ay^  Richard  NevOe — ay,*'  said  the  Prelate,  with  a 
slight  sneer,  "  play  the  Paladin,  and  become  the  dupe — 
release  the  Prince,  and  betray  the  People  1  ' ' 

"  No  1 1  can  be  true  to  both.  Tush]  brother,  your  craft  is 
slight  to  the  plain  wlsidom  of  bold  honesty.  You  slacken 
your  steeds,  sirs,  on — on-— see,  the  march  of  the  rebels  1 
On,  for  an  Edward  and  a  Warwick  I  ' '  and  spurring  to  fuD 
speed,  the  little  company  arrived  at  the  gates.  The  loud 
bugle  of  the  new  comers  was  answered  by  the  cheerful  note 
of  the  joyous  warder, — while  dark,  slow,  and  solemn,  over 
the  meadows,  crept  on  the  mighty  cloud  of  the  rebel  army. 

"  We  have  forestalled  the  insurgents  I  "  said  the  Earl, 
throwing  himself  from  his  black  steed.  :  * '  Marmaduke 
Nevile,  advance  our  banner ;  heralds  announce  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick." 

Through  the  anxious  town,  along  the  crowded  walls  and 
house-^tops,  into  the  hall  of  an  old  mansion,  (that  then 
adjoined  the  church,)  where  the  King,  in  complete  armour, 
stood  at  bay,  with  stubborn  and  disaffected  officers,  rolled 
the  thunder  cry — **  A  Warwick — a  Warwick  I  all  saved  I 
a  Warwick  I" 

Sharply,  as  he  heard  the  clamour,  the  King  turned  upon 
his  startled  council.  * '  Lords  and  captains  1  ' '  said  he, 
with  that  inexpressible  majesty  which  he  could  command  in 
his  happier  hours,  "  God  and  our  Patron.  Saint  have  sent 
us  at  least  one  man  who  has  the  heart  to  fight  fifty,  the  odds 
of  yon  miscreant  rabble,  by  his  King's  side,  and  for  the 
honour  of  loyalty  and  knighthood  1  ' ' 

"  And  who  says.  Sire,"  answered  Raoul  de  Fulke,  "  that 
we  your  lords  and  captains  would  not  risk  blood  and  life 
for  our  King  and  our  knighthood  in  a  just  cause  ?  But  we 
will  not  butcher  our  countrymen  for  echoing  our  own 
complaint,  and  praying  your  Grace  that  a  grasping  and 
ambitious  family  which  you  have  raised  to  power  may 
no  longer  degrade  your  nobles  and  oppress  your 
Conmions.  We  shall  see  if  the  Earl  of  Warwick  blame  us 
or  approve." 

"  And  I  answer,"  said  Edward,  loftily,  "  that  whether 
Warwick  approve  or  blame,  come  as  friend  or  foe,  I  will 
sooner  ride  alone  through  yonder  archway,  and  carve  out 
a  soldier's  grave  amongst  the  ranks  of  rebellious  war,  than 
be  the  puppet  of  my  subjects,  and  serve  their  will  by 
compulsion.  Free  am  I — free  ever  will  I  be,  while  the  crown 
of  the  Plantagenet  is  mine,  to  raise  those  whom  I  love,  ta 
defy  the  threats  of  those  sworn  to  obey  me.  And  were  I 
but  Earl  of  March,  instead  of  King  of  England,  this  Hall 
should  have  swam  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have  insulted 
the  friends  of  my  youth — the  wife  of  my  bosom.  Off, 
Hastings  I — I  need  no  mediator  with  my  servants.    Nor 
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here,  nor  anywhere  in  broad  England,  have  I  my  equal,  and 
the  King  forgives  or  scorns — construe  it  as  ye  will,  my 
lords — ^what  the  simple  gentleman  would  avenge." 

It  were  in  vain  to  describe  the  sensation  that  this  speech 
produced.  There  is  ever  something  in  courage  and  in  will 
that  awes  numbers,  though  brave  themselves.  And  what 
with  the  unquestioned  valour  of  Edward — ^what  with  the 
effect  of  his  splendid  person,  towering  above  all  present  by 
the  head,  and  moving  lightly,  with  each  impulse,  through 
the  mass  of  a  mail  that  few  there  could  have  borne  unsinking^ 
this  assertion  of  absolute  power  in  the  midst  of  mutiny — an 
army  marching  to  the  gates — imposed  an  unwilling  rever- 
ence and  sullen  silence,  mixed  with  anger,  that,  whOe  it 
chafed,  admired.  They  who,  in  peace,  had  despised  the 
voluptuous  monarch,  feasting  in  his  palace  and  reclining  on 
the  lap  of  harlot-beauty,  felt  that  in  War  all  Mars  seemed 
living  in  his  person.  Then,  indeed,  he  was  a  King ;  and 
had  the  foe,  now  darkening  the  landscape,  been  the  noblest 
chivalry  of  France,  not  a  man  there  but  had  died  for  a 
smile  from  that  haughty  lip.  But  the  barons  were  knit 
heart  in  heart  with  the  popular  outbreak,  and  to  put  down 
the  revolt  seemed  to  them  but  to  raise  the  Woodvilles. 
The  sUence  was  still  unbroken,  save  where  the  persuasive 
whisper  of  Lord  Hastings  might  be  faintly  heard  in  remon- 
strance with  the  more  powerful  or  the  more  stubborn  of  the 
chiefs — ^when  the  tread  of  steps  resounded  without,  and, 
unarmed,  bareheaded,  the  only  form  in  Christendom 
grander  and  statelier  than  the  King's,  strode  into  the 
Hall. 

Edward,  as  yet  unaware  what  course  Warwick  would 
pursue,  and  half  doubtful  whether  a  revolt  that  had 
borrowed  his  name,  and  was  led  by  his  kinsmen,  might  not 
originate  in  his  consent,  surrounded  by  those  to  whom  the 
Earl  was  especially  dear,  and  aware  that  if  Warwick  were 
against  him  all  was  lost,  still  relaxed  not  the  dignity  of  his 
mien  ;  and  leaning  on  his  large  two-handed  sword,  with  such 
inward  resolves  as  brave  kings  and  gallant  gentlemen  form, 
if  the  worst  should  befall,  he  watched  the  majestic  strides 
of  his  great  kinsman,  and  said  as  the  Earl  approached,  and 
the  mutinous  captains  louted  low — 

' '  Cousin,  you  are  welcome  1  for  truly  do  I  know  that 
when  you  have  aught  whereof  to  complain,  you  take  not  the 
moment  of  danger  and  disaster.  And  whatever  has  chanced 
to  alienate  your  heart  from  me,  the  sound  of  the  rebel's 
trumpet  chases  all  difference,  and  marries  your  faith  to 
mine." 

"  Oh,  Edward,  my  King,  why  did  you  so  misjudge  me 
in  the  prosperous  hour  I  "  said  Warwick,  simply,  but  with 
affecting  earnestness;  "since  in  the  adverse  hour  you 
arede  me  well  ?  ' ' 
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As  he  spoke,  he  bowed  his  head,  and,  bending  his  knee, 
kissed  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 

Edward's  lace  grew  radiant,  and,  raising  the  Earl,  he 
glanced  proudly  at  the  barons  who  stood  round,  surprised 
and  mute. 

' '  Yes,  my  lords  and  sirs,  see — ^it  is  not  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, next  to  our  royal  brethren,  the  nearest  subject  to  the 
throne,  who  would  desert  me  in  the  day  of  peril  I  " 

'*  Nor  do  we.  Sire,"  retorted  Raoul  de  Fulke ;  "  you 
wrong  us  before  our  mighty  comrade  if  you  so  misthink  us. 
We  will  fight  for  the  King,  but  not  for  the  Queen's  kindred  ; 
and  this  alone  brings  on  us  your  anger." 

"  The  gates  shall  be  open  to  ye.  Go  I  Warwick  and  I 
are  men  enough  for  the  rabble  yonder." 

The  Earl's  quick  eye,  and  profound  experience  of  his 
time,  saw  at  once  the  dissension  and  its  causes.  .Nor, 
however  generous,  was  he  willing  to  forego  the  present 
occasion  for  permanently  destroying  an  influence  which 
he  knew  hostile  to  himself  and  hurtful  to  the  realm.  His 
was  not  the  generosity  of  a  boy,  but  of  a  statesman. 
Accordingly,  as  Raoul  de  Fulke  ceased,  he  took  up  the 
word. 

'  *  My  Liege,  we  have  yet  an  hour  good  ere  the  foe  can 
reach  the  gates.  Your  brother  and  mine  accompany  me. 
See,  they  enter  I  Please  you,  a  few  minutes  to  confer  with 
them;  and  suffer  me,  meanwhile,  to  reason  with  these  noble 
captains." 

Edward  paused ;  but  before  the  open  brow  of  the  Earl 
fled  whatever  suspicion  might  have  crossed  the  King's 
mind. 

"Be  it  so,  cousin ;  but  remember  this — ^to  councillors 
who  can  menace  me  with  desertion  in  such  an  hour,  I  con- 
cede nothing." 

Turning  hastfly  away,  he  met  Qarence  and  the  Prelate, 
midway  in  the  hall,  threw  his  arm  caressingly  over  his 
brother's  shoulder,  and,  taking  the  Archbishop  by  the  hand, 
walked  with  them  towards  the  battlements. 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  said  Warwick,  "  and  what  would 
you  of  the  King  ?  " 

* '  The  dismissal  of  all  the  Woodvilles,  except  the  Queen 
— the  revocation  of  the  grants  and  land  accorded  to  them, 
to  the  despoiling  the  ancient  noble — and,  but  for  your 
presence,  we  had  demanded  your  recall." 

"  And  failing  these,  what  your  resolve  ?  " 

' '  To  depart,  and  leave  Edward  to  his  fate.  These 
granted,  we  doubt  little  but  that  the  insurgents  will  dis- 
band. These  not  granted,  we  but  waste  our  lives  against 
a  multitude  whose  cause  we  must  approve." 

"  The  cause  1  But  ye  know  not  the  real  cause," 
answered  Warwick.     "  I  know  it ;  for  the  sons  of  the  North 
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are  familiar  to  me,  and  their  rising  hath  deeper  meaning 
than  ye  deem.  What  I  have  they  not  decoyed  to  their  head 
my  kinsmen,  the  heirs  of  Latimer  and  Fitzhugh,  and  bold 
ConierSy  whose  steel  casque  should  have  drded  a  wiser 
brain  ?  Have  they  not  taken  my  name  as  their  battle- 
cry  ?  And  do  ye  think  this  falsehood  veils  nothing  but  the 
simple  truth  of  just  complaint  ?  " 

"  Was  their  rising,  then,"  asked  St.  John,  in  evident 
surprise,  "  wholly  unauthorized  by  you  ?  " 

"  So  help  me  Heaven  I  If  I  would  resort  to  arms  to 
redress  a  wrong,  trow  not  that  I  myself  would  be  absent 
from  the  field.  No,  my  lords,  friends,  and  captains — time 
presses ;  a  few  words  must  sufiace>to  explain  what,  as  yet, 
may  be  dark  to  yotL  I  have  letters  from  Montagu  and 
others,  which  reached  me  the  same  day  as  the  King's,  and 
which  clear  up  the  purpose  of  our  misguided  countrymen. 
Ye  know  well  that  ever  in  England,  but  espedally  sinpe  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  strange,  wild  notions  of  some  kind  of 
liberty  other  than  that  we  enjoy,  have  floated  loose  through 
the  land.  Among  the  commons,  a  half-conscious  recollec- 
tion that  the  nobles  are  a  different  race  from  themselves 
feeds  a  secret  rancour  and  mislike,  which  at  any  fair  occa- 
sion for  riot,  shews  itself  bitter  and  ruthless — ^as  in  the  out- 
break of  Cade  and  others.  And  if  the  harvest  fail,  or  a  tax 
gall,  there  are  never  wanting  men  to  turn  the  popular 
distress  to  the  end&  of  private  ambition  or  state  design. 
Such  a  man  has  been  the  true  head  and  front  of  this 
commotion." 

"  Speak  you  of  Robin  Redesdale^  now  dead  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  captains. 

"  He  is  not  dead.*  Montagu  informs  me  that  the  report 
was  false.  He  was  defeated  off  York,  and  retired  for  some 
days  into  the  woods  ;  but  it  is  he  who  has  enticed  the  sons 
of  Latimer  and  Fitzhugh  into  the  revolt,  and  resigned  his 
own  comm^d  to  the  martial  cunning  of  Sir  John  Coniers. 
This  Robin  of  Redesdale  is  no  common  man.  He  hath  had 
a  clerkly  education — he  hath  travelled  among  the  Free 
Towns  of  Italy — he  hath  deep  purpose  in  all  he  doth  ;  and 

*  The  fate  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  has  been  as  obscure  as  most  of  the 
indd^ts  in  this  most  perplexed  part  of  ^gHsh  history.  While 
some  of  the  chrtmiclers  fimsh  his  career  according  to  the  report 
mentioned  in  the  text,  Pabyan  not  only  more  charitably  prolongs  his 
life,  but  rewards  hiiii  "with  the  king's  pardon  ;  and  according  to  the 
annals  of  his  ancient  and  distinguished  family  (rrho  will  pardon, 
we  trust,  a  licence  with  one  of  their  ancestry  equally  allowed  by 
history  and  romance,)  as  referred  to  in  Wotton's  English  Baronet^ 
age  (Art.  Hilyard),  and  which  probably  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  the  life  of  Richard  III.,  in  Stowe's  Annals,  he  is  represented 
as  still  living  in  the  reign  of  that  king.  But  the  whole  accoimt  of 
this  famous  demagogue  in  Wottcai  is,  it  must  be  owiled,  full  of 
historical  mistakes. 
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amojag  his  projects  is  the  destruction  of  the  nobles  here,  as 
it  was  whUome  c^ffected  in  Florence,  the  depriving  us  of  all 
offices  and  posts^  with  other  changes,  wikk  to  think  of  and 
long  to  name." 

"  And  we  would  have  suffered  this  man  to  triumph  I  " 
exclaimed  De  Fulke  :   "  we  have  been  to  bl^une." 

"  Under  fair  pretence  he  has  gathered  numbers,  and  now 
wields  an  army.  I  have  reason  to  know  that,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  estranging  ye  from  Edward,  and  had  the  King 
fallen,  dead  or  alive,  into  his  hands,  his  object  would  have 
been  to  restore  Henry  of  Windsor,  but  on  conditions  that 
would  have  l^t  king  and  i^aron  little  more  than  pageants 
in  the  state.  I  knew  this  man  years  ago.  I  have  watched 
him  since  ;  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem  to  you,  he  hath 
much  in  him  that  I  achnire  ajs  a  subject  and  should  fear  were 
I  a  king.  Brief,  thus  runs  my  counsel :  — F6r  our  sake  and 
the  realm's  safety  we  must  see  this  armed  multitude  dis- 
banded— that  done,  we  must  see  the  grievances  they  with 
truth  complain  of  fairly  redressed.  Think  not,  my  lords,  I 
avenge  my  own  wrongs  alone,  when  I  go  with  you  in  your 
resolve  to  banish  from  the-  King's  councils  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  Queen's  kin.  Till  that  be  compassed,  no 
peace  for  En^and.  As  a  leprosy,  their  avarice  crawls  over 
the  nobl^  parts  of  the  state,  and  devours  while  it  sullies. 
Leave  this  to  me  ;  and,  though  we  will  redress  ourselves  let 
us  now  assiist  our  King  I  " 

With  one  voice,  the  unruly  officers  damoured  their  assent 
to  all  the  Earl  urged,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to  sally 
at  once  from  the  gates,  and  attack  the  rebels. 

"  But,"  observed  an  old  veteran,  "  what  are  we 
amongst  so  many  ?     Here  a  handful — there  an  army  1  " 

"  Fear  not,  reverend  sir,"  answered  Warwick,  with  an 
assured  smile  ;  "  is  it  not  this  army  in  part  gathered  from 
my  own  province  of  Yorkshire  ?  Is  it  not  formed  of  men 
who  have  eaten  of  my  bread  and  drank  of  my  cup  ?  Let  me 
see  the  man  who  wUl  discharge  one  arrow  at  the  walls 
which  contain  Richard  Nevile  of  Warwick.  Now  each  to 
your  posts— I  to  the  King." 

Like  the  pouring  of  new  blood  into  a  decrepit  body 
seemed  the  arrival,  at  that  feeble  garrison,  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  From  despair  into  the  certainty  of  triumph 
leaped  every  heart.  Already,  at  the  sight  of  his  banner 
floating  by  the  side  of  Edward's,  the  gunner  had  repaired 
to  his  bombard — ^the  archer  had  taken  up  his  bow — the 
village  \i$M,  before  disaffected,  poured  all  its  scanty  popu- 
lation— women,  and  age,  and  children — ^to  the  walls.  And 
when  the  Earl  joined  the  King  upon  the  rahiparts,  he  found 
that  al3le  g^ieral  sanguine  and  elated,  and  pointing  out  to 
Clarence  the  natural  defences  of  the  place.  Meanwhile 
the  rebels,  no  doubt  apprised  by  their  scouts,  of  the  new 
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aid,  had  already  halted  in  their  march,  and  the  dark  swarm 
might  be  seen  indistinctly  undulating,  as  bees  ere  they 
settle,  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  plain. 

"  Well,  cousin,"  said  the  King,  "  have  ye  brought  these 
Hotspurs  to  their  allegiance  ?  " 

"  Sire,  yes,"  said  Warwick,  gravely,  "  but  we  have  here 
no  fdrce  to  resist  yon  army." 

"  Bring  you  not  succours  ?  "  said  the  King,  astonished. 
"  You  must  have  passed  through  London.  Have  you  left 
no  troops  upon  the  road  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  time,  Sire ;  and  London  is  well  nigh  palsied 
with  dismay.  Had  I  waited  to  collect  troops,  I  might  have 
found  a  King's  head  blackening  over  those  gates." 

'*  Well,"  returned  Edward,  carelessly,  "  few  or  many, 
one  gentleman  is  more  worth  than  a  hundred  varlets.  *  We 
are  enow  for  glory,'  as  Henry  said,  at  Agincourt." 

"  No,  Sire ;  you  are  too  skilful  and  too  wise  to  believe 
your  boast.  These  men  we  cannot  conquer — we  may 
disperse  them." 

"  By  what  speU  ?  " 

"  By  their  King's  word  to  redress  their  complaints." 

"  And  banish  my  Queen  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  men  should  part  those  whom  God 
has  joined,"  returned  Warwick.  "  Not  my  lady,  your 
Queen,  but  my  lady's  kindred." 

"  Rivers  is  dead,  and  gallant  John,"  said  Edward,  sadly 
— "  is  not  that  enough  for  revenge  ?  " 

**  It  is  not  revenge  that  we  require,  but  pledges  for 
the  land's  safety,"  answered  Warwick.  "And  to 
be  plain,  without  such  a  promise  these  walls  may  be  your 
tomb." 

Edward  walked  apart,  strongly  debating  within  himself. 
In  his  character  were  great  contrasts;  no  man  was  more 
frank  in  common — no  man  more  false  when  it  suited — ^no 
man  had  more  levity  in  wanton  love,  or  more  firm  affection 
for  those  he  once  thoroughly  took  to  his  heart.  He  was  the 
reverse  of  grateful  for  service  yielded,  yet  he  was  warm  in 
protecting  those  on  whom  service  was  conferred.  He  was 
resolved  not  to  give  up  the  Woodvilles,  and,  after  a  short 
self-commune,  he  equally  determined  not  to  risk  his  crown 
and  life  by  persevering  in  resistance  to  the  demand  for  their 
downfall.  Inly  obstinate,  outwardly  yielding,  he  con- 
cealed his  falsehood  with  his  usual  soldierly  grace. 

^  Warwick,"  he  said,  returning  to  the  Earl's  side,  "  you 
cannot  advise  me  to  what  is  misbeseeming,  and  therefore, 
in  this  strait,  I  resign  my  conduct  to  your  hands.  I  will  not 
unsay  to  yon  mutinous  gentlemen  what  I  have  already  said ; 
but  what  you  judge  it  right  to  promise  in  my  name  to  them, 
or  to  the  insurgents,  I  will  not  suppose  that  mine  honour  will 
refuse  to  concede.    But  go  not  hence,  O  noblest  friend  that 
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ever  stood  by  a  king's  throne ! — go  not  hence  till  the  grasp 
of  your  hand  assures  me  that  all  past  unkindness  is  gone  and 
buried ;  yea,  and  by  this  hand,  and  while  its  pressure  is 
warm  in  mine,  bear  not  too  hard  on  thy  King's  affection 
for  his  lady's  kindred." 

"  Sire,"  said  Warwick,  though  his  generous  nature  well 
nigh  melted  into  weakness,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  he 
adhered  to  his  purpose — "  Sire,  if  dismissed  for  awhile,  they 
shall  not  be  degraded.  And  if  it  be,  on  consideration,  wise 
to  recall  from  the  family  of  Woodville  your  grants  of  land 
and  lordships,  take  from  your  Warwick — who,  rich  in  his 
King's  love,  hath  enow  to  spare — ^take  the  double  of  what 
you  would  recall.  O,  be  frank  with  me — ^be  true — be 
steadfast,  Edward,  and  dispose  of  my  lands  whenever  you 
would  content  a  favourite." 

"  Not  to  impoverish  thee,  my  Warwick,"  answered 
Edward,  smiling,  "  did  I  call  thee  to  my  aid ;  for  the  rest, 
my  revenues  as  Duke  of  York  are  at  least  mine  to  bestow. 
Go  now  to  the  hostile  camp^go  as  sole  minister  and 
Captain-General  of  this  realm — go  with  all  powers  and 
honours  a  King  can  give ;  and  when  these  districts  are  at 
peace,  depart  to  our  Welch  provinces,  as  Chief  Justiciary 
of  that  principality.  Pembroke's  mournful  death  leaves 
that  high  post  in  my  gift.  It  cannot  add  to  your  greatness, 
but  it  proves  to  England  your  Sovereign's  trust." 

"  And  while  that  trust  is  given,"  said  Warwick,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  may  Heaven  strengthen  my  arm  in  battle,  and 
sharpen  my  brain  in  council.  But  I  play  the  laggard.  The 
sun  wanes  westward  ;  it  should  not  go  down  while  a  hostUe 
army  menaces  the  son  of  Richard  of  York." 

The  Earl  strode  rapidly  away ;  reached  the  broad  space 
where  his  followers  still  stood,  dismounted,  but  beside  their 
steeds — 

"  Trumpets  advance — ^pursuivants  and  heralds  go  before 
— ^Marmaduke,  mount  I  The  rest  I  need  not.  We  ride  to 
the  insurgent  camp." 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   CAMP   OF   THE   REBELS 

The  rebels  had  halted  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
were  already  pitching  their  tents  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
tumultuous,  clamorous,  but  not  altogether  undisciplined 
array ;  for  Coniers  was  a  leader  of  singular  practice  in 
reducing  men  into  the  machinery  of  war,  and  where  his  skill 
might  have  failed,  the  prodigious  influence  and  energy  of 
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Robin  trf  Redesdal*  trded  the  passions  and  «iidted  the  dis- 
cordant elements.  Thi$  last  was,  indeed,  in  much  worthy 
the  respect  in  which  Warwick  held  his  hame.  In  times 
mote  ripe  for  him,  h*  woiM  hiavebeen  a  mifehty  demagogue 
and  a  successful  regenerator.  His  birth  was  known  but  to 
few ;  his  education  and  imperious  temper  made  him  vulgarly 
supposed  of  noble  origin ;  but  had  he  descended  from  a 
king's  l<<ltos,  Robert  Hilyatd  had  still  been  the  son  of  th« 
Saxon  people.  Warwick  ovearrated,  perhaps,  Hilyard's 
wisdom  ;  for,  despite  his  Italian  experience,  his  ideas  were 
far  from  embracing  any  dear  and  definite  system  of 
democracy.  He  had  much  of  the  frantic  leveKsm  and 
jacquerie  of  his  age  and  land,  and  could  probably  not  have 
explained  to  himself  all  the  changes  be  desired  to  effect ; 
but,  coupled  with  his  hatred  to  the  nobles,  his  deep  and 
passionate  sympathy  with  the  poor,  his  heated  and  fanatical 
chimeras  of  a  rq>ublic,  half-political  and  h£d^rdigious, — he 
had,  with  no  uncommon  hiconsistency,  linked  the  cause  of 
a  dethroned  king.  For  as  the  Covenanters  linked  with  the 
Stuarts  against  the  succeeding  and  more  tolerant  dynasty, 
never  relinquishing  their  own  anti-monarchic  theories ;  as 
in  our  tim6,  the  extreme  party  on  the  popular  side  has 
leagued  with  the  extreme  of  the  aristoci^tic,  in  ofder  ta 
crush  the  medium  policy  as  a  common  foe ;  so  the  bold 
leveller  united  with  Ms  zeal  tor  Margaret  the  very  cause 
which  the  House  of  Lancaster  might  be  supposed  the  least 
to  favour.  -  He  expected  to  obtain  from  a  sovereign, 
dependent  upon  a  popular  reaction  for  restoration,  great 
popular  privileges.  And  as  the  Church  had  deserted  the 
Red  Rose  for  the.White,  he  sought  to  persuade  many  of  the 
Lollards,  evfer  ready  to  shew  their  discontent,  that  Margaret 
(in  revenge  on  thfe  hierarchy)  would  esctend  the  protection 
they  had  never  found  in  the  previous  sway  of  her  husband 
and  Henry  V.  Possessed  of  extraordtnary  cri^Pt,  and  even 
cunning  in  secular  intrigues — energetic,  versatile,  bold, 
indefatigable,  and,  above  all,  marvellously  gifted  ^th  the 
arts  that  inflame,  stir  up,  and  guide  the  physical  force  of 
masses,  Robert  Hilyard  had  been,  indeed,  the  soul  and  life 
of  the  present  revolt ;  and  his  prudent  moderation  in  re- 
signing the  nominal  command  to  those  whose  military  skill 
and  high  birth  raised  a  riot  ihto  the  dignity  of  rebellion, 
had  given  that  consistency  and  method  to  the  rising  ^hich 
popular  movements  never  attain  without  aristocratic  aid. 

In  the  principal  tent  of  the  encampment  the  leaders  of 
the  instirrection  were  assembled. 

There  was  Sir  John  Goniers,  who  had  married  one  of  the 
NevOes,  the  daughter  of  Fauconberg,  Lord  High  Admiral, 
but  who  had  profited  little  by  this  remote  connection  with 
Warwick  ;  for,  tvith  ail  his  merit,  he  was  a  greedy,  gra^ng 
man,  and  he  had  angeored  the  hot  Eari  M  poressing  his  daiaaiils 
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too  imperiously.  This  renowned  knight  was  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  whose  iron  frame  sixty  winters  had  not  bowed  ;  there, 
were  the  young  heirs  of  Latimer  and  Fitzhugh,  in  gay  gilded 
armour  and  scarlet  mantelines  ;  and  there,  in  a  plain  cuirass, 
trebly  welded,  and  of  immense  weight,  but  the  lower  limbs 
left  free  and  unencumbered,  in  thick  leathern  hose,  stood 
Robin  of  Redesdale.  Other  captains  there  were,  whom 
different  motives  had  led  to  the  common  confederacy. 
There,  might  be  seen  the  secret  Lollard,  hating  either  Rose, 
stem  and  sour,  and  acknowledging  no  leader  but  Hilyard, 
whom  he  knew  as  a  Lollard's  son  ;  there,  might  be  seen  the 
ruined  spendthrift,  discontented  with  fortune,  and  regard- 
ing civil  war  as  the  cast  of  a  die — death  for  the  forfeiture, 
lordships  for  the  gain ;  there,  the  sturdy  Saxon  squire, 
oj^ressed  by  the  little  baron  of  his  province,  and  rather 
hopeful  to  abase  a  neighbour  than  dethrone  a  king,  of 
whom  he  knew  little,  and  for  whom  he  cared  still  less ;  and 
there,  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  grizzled  beard, 
upturned  moustache,  erect  mien,  and  grave,  not  thoughtful 
aspect,  were  the  men  of  a  former  period — the  soldiers  who 
had  fought  against  the  Maid  of  Arc — now  without  place, 
station,  or  hope,  in  peaceful  times,  already  half  robbers  by 
profession,  and  decoyed  to  any  standard  that  promised 
action,  pay,  or  plunder. 

The  conclave  were  in  high  and  warm  debate. 

**  If  this  be  true,"  said  Coniers,  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  his  helmet,  axe,  truncheon,  and  a  rough  map  of 
the  walls  of  Olney  before  him — "  if  this  be  true — if  our 
scouts  are  not  deceived — if  the  Earl  of  Warwick  is  in  the 
village,  and  if  his  banner  float  beside  King  Edward's — I  say 
bluntiy,  as  soldiers  should  speak,  that  I  have  been  deceived 
and  jugged  1  " 

"  And  by  whom,  Sir  Knight  and  cousin  ?  "  said  the  Heir 
Of  Fitzhu^,  reddening. 

"  By  you,  young  kinsman,  and  this  hot-mouthed  dare- 
devil, Robin  of  Redesdale  I  Ye  assured  me,  both,  that 
the  Earl  approved  the  rising—that  he  permitted  the 
levying  yon  troops  in  his  name — that  he  knew  well  the  time 
was  come  to  declare  against  the  Woodvilles,  and  that  no 
sooner  was  an  army  mustered  than  he  would  place  hims^ 
at  its  head  ;  and  I  say,  if  this  be  not  true,  you  have  brought 
these  grey  hairs  into  dishonour  I  " 

"And  what.  Sir  John  Coniers,"  exclaimed  Robin, 
rudely,  "  what  honour  had  youl*  grey  hairs  till  the  steel 
cap  covered  them?  What  honour,  I  say,  under  lewd 
Edward  and  his  lusty  revellers  ?  You  were  thrown  aside, 
like  a  broken  scythe.  Sir  John  Coniers  I  You  were  forsaken 
in  your  rust  I  Warwick  himself,  your  wife's  great  kinsman, 
could  do  naught  in  your  favour  !  You  stand  now,  leader  of 
thousands,  lord  of  life  and  death,  master  of  Edward  and  the 
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throne  1  We  have  done  this  for  you,  and  you  reproach 
usl" 

**And,"  began  the  Hen-  of  Fitzhugh,  encouraged  by 
the  boldness  of  HUyard,  "  we  had  all  reason  to  believe  my 
noble  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  approved  our  emprise. 
When  this  brave  fellow  (pointing  to  Robin)  came  to  inform 
me  that,  with  his  own  eyes,  he  had  seen  the  waxen  effigies 
of  my  great  kinsman,  the  hellish  niisdeed  of  the  Queen's 
witch-dam,  I  repaired  to  my  Lord  Montagu  ;  and,  though 
that  prudent  courtier  refused  to  declare  openly,  he  let  me 
see  that  war  with  the  Woodvilles  was  not  unwelcome  to 
him." 

"  Yet  this  same  Montagu,"  observed  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, "  when  HUyard  was  well-nigh  at  the  gates;'Of 
York,  sallied  out  and  defeated  him,  sans  ruth,  sa^s 
ceremony." 

"  Yes,  but  he  spared  my.  life,  and  beheaded  the  dead 
body  of  poor  Hugh  Withers  in  my  stead  ;  for  John  Nevile 
is  cunning,  and  he  picks  his  nuts  from  the  brennen  without 
lesing  his  own  paw.  It  was  not  the  hour  for  him  to  join 
us,  so  he  beat  us  civilly,  and  with  discretion.  But  what 
hath  he  done  since?  He  stands  aloof  while  our  army 
swells — ^while  the  Bull  of  the  Neviles,  and  the  Ragged  Staff 
of  the  Earl,  are  the  ensigns  of  our  war — and  while  Edward 
gnaws  out  his  fierce  heart  in  yon  walls  of  Olney.  How  say 
ye,  then,  that  Warwick,  even  if  now  in  person  with  the 
King,  is  in  heart  against  us  ?  Nay,  he  may  have  entered 
Olney  but  to  capture  the  Tyrant," 

"  If  so,"  said  Coniers,  "all  is  as  it  should  be:  but  if 
Earl  Warwick,  who,  though  he  hath  treated  me  ill,  is  a  stour 
carle,  and  to  be  feared  if  not  loved,  join  the  King,  I  break  this 
wand,  and  ye  will  seek  out  another  captain." 

**  And  a  captain  shall  be  found  1  "  cried  Robin.  "  Are 
we  so  poor  in  valour  that  when  one  man  leaves  us  we  are 
headless  and  undone  ?  What  if  Warwick  so  betray  us  and 
himself — ^he  brings  no  forces.  And  never,  by  God's  bles- 
sing, should  we  separate,  till  we  have  redressed  the  wrongs 
of  our  countrymen  I  ' ' 

"  Good  I  "  said  the  Saxon  squire,  wipking,  and  looking 
wise, — **  not  till  we  have  burned  to  the  ground  the  Baron 
of  Bullstock's  castle." 

' '  Not,' '  said  a  Lollard,  sternly — ' '  till  we  have  shortened 
the  purple  gown  of  the  churchman — not  till  abbot  and 
bishop  have  felt  on  their  backs  the  whip  wherewith  they 
have  scourged  the  godly  believer  and  the  humble  saint." 

"  Not,"  added  Robin,  "till  we  have  assured  bread  to 
the  poor  man,  and  the  filling  of  the  flesh-pot,  and  the  law  to 
the  weak,  and  the  scaffold  to  the  evil-doer." 

"All  this  is  mighty  well,"  said,  bluntly.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Gates,  the  leader  of  the  mercenaries,  a  skilful  soldier,  but 
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a  predatory  and  lawless  bravo — ' '  but  who  is  to  pay  me  and 
my  tall  fellows?  " 

At  this  pertinent  question,  there  was  a  general  hush  of 
displeasure  and  disgust. 

"  For  look  you,  my  masters,"  continued  Sir  Geoffrey — 
' '  as  long  as  I  and  my  comrades  here  believed  that  the  rich 
Earl,  who  hath  half  England  for  his  provant,  was  at  the 
head  or  the  tail  of  this  matter,  we  were  contented  to  wait 
awhile ;  but  devil  a  groat  hath  yet  gone  into  my  gipsire, 
and  as  for  pillage,  what  is  a  farm  or  a  homestead !  an'  it 
were  a  church  or  a  castte  there  might  be  pickings." 

' '  There  is  much  plate  of  silver,  and  a  sack  or  so  of  marks 
and  royals,  in  the  stronghold  of  the  Baron  of  BuUstock," 
quoth  the  Saxon  squire,  doggedly  hounding  on  to  his 
revenge. 

"  You  see,  my  friends,"  said  Corners,  with  a  smile,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders — "  that  men  cannot  gird  a  king- 
dom with  ropes  of  sand.  Suppose  we  conquer  and  take 
captive — ^nay,  or  slay  King  Edward — ^what  then  ?  " 

"  The  Duke  of  Qarence,  male  heir  to  the  throne,"  said 
the  Heir  of  Latimer,  **  is  Lord  Warwick's  son-in-law,  and 
therefore  akin  to  you.  Sir  John." 

"  That  is  true,"  observed  Coniers,  musingly. 

"Not  ill  thought  of,  sir,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  Gates — 
"  and  my  advice  is  to  proclaim  Clarence  King,  and  War- 
wick Lord  Protector.  We  have  some  chance  of  the  angels 
then." 

"  Besides,"  said  the  Heir  of  Fitzhugh,  "  our  purpose 
once  made  clear,  it  will  be  hard  either  for  Warwick  or 
Qarence  to  go  against  us — ^harder  still  for  the  country  not 
to  believe  them  with  us.  Bold  measures  are  our  wisest 
councillors." 

"  Um  I  "  said  the  LoUard— "  Lord  Warwick  is  a  good 
man,  and  hath  never,  though  his  brother  be  a  bishop,  abetted 
the  church  tyrannies.     But  as  for  George  of  Clarence 'f 

"As  for  Clarence,"  said  Hilyard,  who  saw  with  dismay 
and  alarm  that  the  rebellion  he  designed  to  turn  at  the  fit- 
ting hour  to  the  service  of  Lancaster,  might  now  only  help 
to  shift,  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  the  hated  dynasty 
of  York — '  *  as  for  Clarence,  he  hath  Edward's  vices,  with- 
out his  manhood."  He  paused,  and  seeing  that  the  crisis 
had  ripened  the  hour  for  declaring  himself,  his  bold  temper 
pushed  at  once  to  its  object.  "  No  I  "  he  continued,  fold- 
ing his  arms,  raising  his  head,  and  comprehending  the  whole 
council  in  his  keen  and  steady  gaze — ' '  no  I  Lords  and 
Gentlemen — since  speak  I  must,  in  this  emergency,  hear  me 
calmly.  Nothing  has  prospered  in  England  since  we 
abandoned  our  lawful  king.  If  we  rid  ourselves  of  Edward, 
let  it  not  be  to  sink  from  a  harlot-monger  to  a  drunkard. 
In  the  Tower  pines  our  true  Lord,  already  honoured  as  a 
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saint.  Hear  me,  I  say — ^hear  me  out !  On  the  frontiers,  an 
army  that  keeps  Gloucester  at  bay,  hath  dedared  for  Henry 
and  Margaret.  Let  us,  after  seizing  Olney,  march  thither 
at  once,  and  unite  forces.  Margaret  is  already  prepared 
to  embark  for  England.  I  have  friends  in  London  who  will 
attack  the  Tower,  and  deliver  Henry.  To  you.  Sir  John 
Goniers,  in  the  Queen's  name,  I  promise  an  Earldom  and 
the  Garter.  To  you,  the  Heirs  of  Latimer  and  Fitzhugh, 
the  high  posts  that  beseem  your  birth ;  to  all  of  you  Knights 
and  Captains,  just  share  and  allotment  in  the  coniiscated 
lands  of  the  Woodvilles  and  the  Yorkists.  To  you, 
brethren,"  and  addressing  the  Lollards,  his  voice  softened 
into  a  meaning  accent,  that,  compelled  to  worship  in  secret, 
they  yet  understood,  "  shelter  from  your  foes  and  mild 
laws  ;  and  to  you,  brave  soldiers,  that  pay  which  a  King's 
coffers  alone  can  supply.  Wherefore  I  say,  down  with  all 
subject  banners  \  up  with  the  Red  Rose  and  the  Antelope, 
and  long  live  Henry  the  Sixth !  " 

This  address,  however  subtle  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
various  passions  of  those  assembled,  however  aided  by  the 
voice,  spirit,  and  energy  of  the  speaker,  took  too  much  by 
surprise  those  present  to  produce  at  once  its  effect. 

The  Lollards  remembered  the  fires  lighted  for  their 
martjrrs  by  the  Hpuse  of  Lancaster ;  and  though  blindly 
confident  inHilyard,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  respond  to  his 
call.  The  young  Heir  of  Fitzhugh,  who  had,  in  truth,  but 
taken  arms  to  avenge  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Warwick, 
whom  he  idolized,  saw  no  object  gained  in  the  rise  of 
Warwick's  enemy — Queen  Margaret.  The  mercenaries 
called  to  mind  the  woeful  state  of  Henry's  exchequer  in  the 
former  tune.  The  Saxon  squire  muttered  to  himsdf — 
'  *  And  what  the  devil  is  to  become  of  the  Castle  of  Bull- 
stock  ?  "  But  Sir  Henry  Nevile  (Lord  Latimer's  son), 
who  belonged  to  that  branch  of  his  house  which  had 
espoused  the  Lancaster  cause,  and  who  was  in  the  secret 
councils  of  Hilyard,  caught  up  the  cry,  and  said — ' '  Hilyard 
doth  not  exceed  his  powers  ;  and  he  who  strikes  for  the  Red 
Rose,  shall  carve  out  his  own  Ibrdship  from  the  manors  of 
every  Yorkist  that  he  slays  I  "  Sir  John  Coniers  hesi- 
tated :  poor,  long  neglected,  ever  enterprising  and  ambi- 
tious, he  was  dazzled  by  the  proffered  bribe — ^but  age  is  slow 
to  act>  and  he  expressed  himself  with  the  measured  caution 
of  grey  hairs. 

'*  A  king's  name,"  said  he,  "  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
especially  when  marching  against  a  king;  but  this  is  a 
matter  for  general  assent  and  grave  forethought.' ' 

Before  any  other  (for  ideas  did  not  rush  at  once  to 
words  in  those  days)  found  his  tongue,  a  mighty  uproar 
was  heard  without.  It  did  not  syllable  itself  into  distinct 
sound  ;  it  uttered  no  name-«Hit  was  such  a  shout  as  numbers 
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alone  could  raise,  xskd  to  such  a  shout  would  some  martial 
leader  have  rejoiced  to  charge  to  battle,  so  full  of  depth 
and  fervour^  and  enthusiasm,  and  good  heart,  it  seemed, 
le^ing  from  rank  to  rank,  from  breast  to  breast,  from  earth 
to  heaven.  With  one  accord  the  startled  captains  made  to 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  there  they  saw,  in  the  broad 
space  before  them,  enclosed  by  the  tents  which  were 
grouped  in  a  wide  semicircle, — ^for  the  mass  of  the  hardy 
rebel  army  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  the  tents  were  but  for 
leaders, — they  saw,  we  say,  in  that  broad  space,  a  multitude 
kneeling,  and  in  the  midst,  upon  his  good  steed  Saladin, 
bending  graciously  down,  the  martial  countenance,  the  lofty 
stature,  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick*  Those  among  the  cap- 
tains who  knew  him  not  personally,  recognised  him  by  the 
popular  de$cription-»-*by  the  black  war-horse,  whose 
legendary  fame  had  been  hymned  by  every  minstrd ;  by 
the  sensation  his  appearance  had  created  ;  by  the  armorial 
insignia  of  his  h^alds,  grouped  behind  him,  and  whose 
gorgeous  tabids  blazed  with  his  cognizance  and  quarter- 
ings  in  azure,  or,  and  argent.  The  san  was  stowly  setting, 
and  poured  its  rays  upon  the  bare  head  of  the  mighty  noble, 
gathering  round  it  in  the  hazy  atmosphere  like  a  halo. 
The  homage  of  the  crowd  to  that  single  form,  unarmed,  and 
scarce  attended,  struck  a  death-knell  to  the  hopes  of  Hil- 
yard — struck  awe  into  all  his  comu^ades !  The  presence  of 
that  one  man  seemed  to  ravish  from  them,  as  by  magic,  a 
vast  army;  power  and  state,  and  command,  left  them 
suddenly  to  be  absorbed  in  him  !  Captains,  they  were 
troopless— the  wielder  of  men's  hearts  was  amongst  them, 
and  from  his  Barb  assumed  reign,  as  from  his  throne  I 

"  Gads,  my  life  I  "  said  Coniers,  turning  to  his  com- 
rades, **  we  have  now,  with  a  truth,  the  Earl  amongst  us  ; 
but,  unless  he  come  to  lead  ns  on  to  Ohiey,  I  would  as  lief 
see  the  King's  provost  at  my  shoulder;" 

*'  The  crowd  separates — ^he  rides  this  way  I  "  said  the 
Hefr  of  Fitzhn^.     '*  Shall  we  go  jBorth  to  meet  hira  ?  " 

' '  Not  so  !  "  exclaimed  Hilyard,  * '  we  are  still  the  leaders 
of  this  army  ;  let  faim  find  us  deliberating  on  the  siege  of 
Olneyiv 

*'  Right  I  "  said  Coniers ;  "  and  If  there  come  dispute 
let  not  the  rabble  hear  it.'* 

The  captains  re-entered  the  tent,  and  in  grave  silence 
awaited  Sie  Earl's  coming ;  nor  was  this  suspense  long. 
Warwick,  leaving  the  multitude  in  the  rear,  and  taking  only 
one  of  the  subaltern  officers  in  the  rebel  camp  as  his  guide 
and  usher,  arrived  at  the  tent,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
council. 

The  captains,  HUyard  alone  excepted,  bowed  with  great 
reverence  as  the  Earl  entered, 

"  WeiCfmt,  puissant  sir,   and  illustrious  kinsman  i'^ 
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said  Corners^  who  had  decided  on  the  line  to  be  adopted — 
"  you  are  come  at  last  to  take  the  command  of  tJie  troops 
raised  in  your  name,  and  into  your  hands  I  resign  this 
truncheon." 

"  I  accept  it,  Sir  John  Corners/'  answered  Warwick, 
taking  the  place  of  dignity ;  "  and  since  you  thus  con- 
stitute me  your  commander,  I  proceed  at  once  to  my  stern 
duties.  How  happens  it,  knights  and  gentlemen,  that  in 
my  absence  ye  have  dared  to  make  my  name  the  pretext 
of  rebellion?     Speak  thou,  my  sister's  son  I  " 

' '  Cousin  and  lord,' '  said  the  Heir  of  Fitzhugh,  reddening 
but  not  abashed,  "  we  would  not  believe  but  what  you 
would  smile  on  those  who  have  risen  to  assert  your  wrongs 
and  defend  your  life."  And  he  then  briefly  related  the  tale 
of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's  waxen  effigies,  and  pointed  to 
Hilyard  as  the  eye-witness. 

"And,"  began  Sir  Henry  Nevile,  "you,  meanwhile, 
were  banished,  seemingly,  from  the  King's  Court;  the 
dissensions  between  you  and  Edward  sufficiently  the  land's 
talk — the  King^s  vices,  the  land's  shame  1  " 

* '  Nor  did  we  act  without  at  least  revealing  our  inten- 
tions to  my  uncle  and  your  brother,  the  Lord  Montagu," 
added  the  Heir  of  Fitzhugh. 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  Robin  of  Redesdale,  "  the  Commons 
were  oppressed,  the  People  discontented,  the  Woodvilles 
plundering  us,  and  the  King  wasting  our  substance  on 
concubines  and  minions.  We  have  had  cause  enow  for  our 
rising  I  " 

The  Earl  listened  to  each  speaker  in  stern  silence. 

"  For  all  this,"  he  said  at  last,  *'  you  have,  without  my 
leave  or  sanction,  levied  armed  men  in  my  name,  and 
would  have  made  Richard  Nevile  seem  to  Europe  a  traitor, 
without  the  courage  to  be  a  rebel  I  Your  lives  are  in  my 
power  and  those  lives  are  forfeit  to  the  laws." 

"  If  we  have  incmred  your  disfavour  from  our  over-zeal 
for  you,' '  said  the  Son  of  Lord  Fitzhugh,  touchingly, ' '  take 
our  lives,  for  they  are  of  little  worth."  And  the  young 
nobleman  unbuckled  his  sword,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"But,"  resumed  Warwick,  not  seeming  to  heed  his 
nephew's  humility,  "  I,  who  have  ever  loved  the  People  of 
England,  and  before  King  and  Parliament  have  ever  pleaded 
their  cause — I,  as  captain-general  and  first  officer  of  these 
realms,  here  declare,  that  whatever  motives  of  ambition  or 
interest  may  have  misled  men  of  mark  and  birth,  I  believe 
that  the  Commons  at  least  never  rise  in  arms  without  some 
excuse  for  their  error.  Speak  out  then,  you,  their  leaders  ; 
and  putting  aside  all  that  relates  to  me  as  the  one  man,  say 
what  are  the  grievances  of  which  the  many  would  complain." 

And  now  there  was  silence,  for  the  knights  and  gentle- 
men knew  little  of  the  complaints  of  the  populace;    the 
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Lollards  did  not  dare  to  expose  their  oppressed  faith,  and 
the  squires  and  franklins  were  too  uneducated  to  detail 
tlie  grievances  they  had  felt.  But  then,  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  Man  of  the  People  at  once  asserted  itself  ; 
and  Hilyard,  whose  eye  the  Earl  had  hitherto  shunned, 
lifted  his  deep  voice.  With  clear  precision,  in  indignant 
tut  not  declamatory  eloquence,  he  painted  the  disorders  of 
the  time — the  insolent  exactions  of  the  hospitals  and 
abbeys — the  lawless  violence  of  each  petty  baron — the 
weakness  of  the  royal  authority  in  restraining  oppression — 
its  terrible  power  in  aiding  the  oppressor.  He  accumulated 
instance  on  instance  of  misrule ;  he  showed  the  insecurity 
of  property  ;  the  adulteration  of  the  coin ;  the  burden  of  the 
imposts ;  he  spoke  of  wives  and  maidens  violated— of 
industry  defrauded— of  houses  forcibly  entered— of  barns 
and  granaries  despoiled— of  the  impunity  of  all  offenders, 
if  highborn— of  the  punishment  of  all  complaints,  if  poor 
and  lowly.  "  Tell  us  not,"  he  said,  "  that  this  is  the  neces- 
sary evil  of  the  times,  the  hard  condition  of  mankind.  It 
was  otherwise.  Lord  Warwick,  when  Edward  first  swayed ; 
for  you  then  made  yourself  dear  to  the  people  by  your 
justice.  Still  men  talk,  hereabouts,  of  the  golden  rule  of 
Earl  Warwick ;  but  since  you  have  been,  though  great  in 
office,  powerless  in  deed,  absent  in  Calais,  or  idle  at  Middle- 
ham,  England  hath  been  but  the  plaything  of  the  Wood- 
villes,  and  the  King's  ears  have  been  stuffed  with  flattery  as 
with  wool.  And,"  continued  Hilyard,  warming  with  his 
subject,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lollards,  entering  boldly 
on  their  master-grievance — "  and  this  is  not  all.  When 
Edward  ascended  the  throne,  there  was,  if  not  justice,  at 
least  repose,  for  the  persecuted  believers  who  hold  that 
God's  Word  was  given  to  man  to  read,  study,  and  digest 
into  godly  deeds.  I  speak  plainly.  I  speak  of  that  faith 
which  your  great  father,  Salisbury,  and  many  of  the  House 
of  York,  were  believed  to  favour — ^that  faith  which  is  called 
the  Lollard,  and  the  oppression  of  which,  more  than  aught 
else,  lost  to  Lancaster  the  Hearts  of  England.  But  of 
late,  the  Church,  assuming  the  power  it  ever  grasps  the  most 
under  the  most  licentious  kings  (for  the  Sinner  Prince  hath 
ever  the  Tyrant  Priest  I)  hath  put  in  vigour  old  laws,  for 
the  wronging  man's  thought  and  conscience  ;♦  and  we  sit  at 
our  doors  under  the  shade,  not  of  the  vine-tree,  but  the 
gibbet.  For  all  these  things  we  have  drawn  the  sword ; 
and  if  now,  you,  taking  advantage  of  the  love  borne  to  you 
by  the  sons  of  England,  push  that  sword  back  into  the 

♦  The  Lollards  had  greatly  contributed  to  seat  Edward  on  the 
throne ;  and  much  of  the  subsequent  discontent,  no  doubt,  arose 
from  their  disappointment,  when,  as  Sharon  Turner  well  expresses 
it,  "his  indolence  allied  him  to  the  church, "  and  he  became 
"heretiiporum  severissimus  hostisJ* — Croyl.,  p.  564. 
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sheath,  you,  generous,  great,  and  princely  though  you  he, 
well  deserve  the  fate  that  I  foresee  and  can  foretell.  Yes  I " 
cried  the  speaker,  extending  his  arms,  and  gazing  fixedly 
on  the  proud  face  of  the  Earl,  whieh  was  ttot  inexpressive 
of  emotipil— "  yes  I  I  see  you,  having  deserted  the  people, 
deserted  by  them  also,  in  your  need — I  see  you,  the  dupe  of 
an  ungrateful  King,  stripped  of  power  and  honour,  an  exile 
and  an  outlaw  ;  and  when  you  call  in  vain  upon  the  people, 
in  whose  hearts  you  now  reign,  remember,  O  fallen  Star, 
Son  of  the  Morning  I  that  in  the  hour  of  their  might  you 
struck  down  the  people's  right  arm,  and  paralyzed  their 
power.  And  now,  if  you  will,  let  your  friends  and 
Engiand's  champions  glut  the  scaffolds  of  your  Woman- 
King  ! " 

He  ceased — a  murmur  went  round  the  conclave  ;  every 
breast  breathed  hard — every  eye  turned  to  Warwiclc.  That 
mighty  statesman  mastered  the  effect  which  the  thrilling 
voice  of  the  popular  pleader  produced  on  him ;  but  at  that 
moment  he  had  need  of  all  his  frank  and  honourable  loyalty 
to  remind  him  that  he  was  there  but  to  fulfil  a  promise  and 
discharge  a  trust — ttat  he  was  the  King's  delegate,  not  the 
King's  Judge. 

"  You  have  spoken,  bold  men,"  said  he,  "  as,  ih  an  hour 
when  the  rights  of  princes  are  weighed  in  one  scale,  the 
subjecf's  swords  in  the  other,  I,  were  I  King,  would  wish  free 
men  to  speak.  And  now  you,  Robert  Hilyard,  and  you, 
gentlemen,  hear  me,  as  envoy  to  King  Edward  IV.  To  all 
of  you  I  promise  complete  amnesty  and  entire  pardon.  His 
Highness  believes  you  misled,  not  criminal,  and  your  late 
deeds  will  not  be  remembered  in  your  future  services.  So 
much  for  the  leaders.  Now  for  the  commons.  My  liege 
the  King  is  pleaised  to  recall  me  to  the  high  powers  I  once 
exercised,  and  to  increase  rather  than  to  lessen  them.  In 
hii  name  I  pledge  myself  to  full  and  strict  inquiry  into  all 
the  grievances  Robin  of  Redesdale  hath  set  forth,  with  a 
View  to  speedy  and  complete  redress.  Nor  is  this  all.  His 
Hi^ness,  laying  aside  his  purpose  of  war  with  France,  will 
have  less  need  of  Imposts  on  his  subjects,  and  the  burthens 
and  taxes  wiH  be  redticed.  Lastly — ^his  Grace,  ever  anxious 
to  content  "his  people,  hath  most  benignly  empowered  me 
to  promise  that,  whether  or  no  ye  rightly  judge  the  Queen's 
kindred,  they  will  no  longer  have  part  or  weight  in  the 
King's  councils.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  as  beseems  a 
lady  so  sorrowfully  widowed,  will  retire  to  her  own  home  ; 
and  the  Lord  Scales  will  fulfil  a  mission  to  the  Court  of 
Spain.  Thus,  then,  assenting  to  all  reasonable  demands — 
promising  to  heal  all  true  grievances — ^proffering  you 
gracious  pardon— ^  I  discharge  my  duty  to  King  and  to 
People.  I  pray  that  these  unhappy  sores  may  be  healed 
evermore,  under  the  blessing  of  God  and  our  Patron  Saint ; 
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and  in  the  name  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Lord  Suzerain  of 
England,  and  of  France,  I  break  up  this  truncheon  and 
disband  this  army  !  " 

Among  those  present,  this  moderate  and  wise  address 
produced  a  general  sensation  of  relief ;  for  the  EarFs  dis- 
avowal of  the  revolt  took  away  all  hope  of  its  success.  But 
the  common  approbation  was  not  shared  by  Hilyard.  He 
sprang  upon  the  table,  and  seizing  the  I>ro]cen  fragments  of 
the  truncheon  which  the  Earl  had  snapped  as  a  willow  twig, 
exclaimed — "  And  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  I  seize 
the  command  that  ye  unworthily  resign !  Oh,  yes,  what 
fools  were  yonder  drudges  of  the  hard  hand  and  the  grimed 
brow,  and  the  leather  jerkin,  to  expect  succour  from  knight 
and  noble  I  " 

So  saying,  he  bounded  from  the  tent,  and  rushed  towards 
the  multitude  at  the  distance. 

"  Ye  knights  and  lords,  men  of  blood  and  bhth,  were  but 
the  tools  of  a  manlier  and  wiser  Cade !  **  said  Warwick, 
calmly.     "  Follow  me  I  " 

The  Earl  strode  from  the  tent,  sprang  upon  his  steed,  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  troops  with  his  heralds  by  his  side, 
ere  Hilyard  had  been  enabled  to  b^n  the  harangue  he  had 
intended.  Warwick's  trumpets  sounded  to  silence ;  and 
the  Earl  himself,  in  his  loud  clear  voice,  briefly  addressed 
the  immense  audience.  Master,  scarcely  less  than  Hilyard, 
of  the  popular  kind  of  eloquence,  which — short,  plain, 
generous,  and  simple — cuts  its  way  at  once  through  the 
feelings  to  the  policy,  Warwick  briefly  but  forcibly  recapitu- 
lated to  the  conunons  the  promises  .he  had  made  to  the 
captains ;  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  taxes  removed,  the 
coinage  reformed,  the  com  thrave  abolished,  the  Wood- 
villes  dismissed,  and  the  Earl  recalled  to  power,  the  rebel- 
lion was  at  an  end.  They  answered  with  a  joyous  shout  his 
order  to  disperse  and  retire  to  their  homes  forthwith.  But 
the  indomitable  Hilyard,  ascending  a  small  eminence, 
began  his  counter  agitation.  The  Earl  saw  his  robust  form 
and  waving  hand — he  saw  the  crowd  sway  towards  him ; 
and  too  weU  acquainted  with  mankind  to  suffer  his  address, 
he  spurred  to  the  spot,  and  turning  to  M armaduke,  said,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Marmaduke  Neyile,  arrest  that  man  in  the 
King's  name  I  " 

Marmaduke  sprang  from  his  steed,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Hflyard's  shoulder.  Not  one  of  the  multitude  stirred  on 
behalf  of  their  demagogue.  As  before  the  sun  recede  the 
stars,  all  lesser  lights  had  died  in  the  blaze  of  Warwick's 
beloved  name.  Hilyard  griped  his  dagger,  and  struggled  an 
instant ;  but  when  he  saw  the  awe  and  apathy  of  the  armed 
mob,  a  withering  expression  of  disdain  passed  over  his  hardy 
face. 

"  Do  ye  suffer  this  ?  "  he  said.    "  Do  ye  suffer  me,  who 
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have  placed  swords  in  your  hands,  to  go  forth  in  bonds,  and 
to  the  death  ?  " 

"  The  stout  Earl  wrongs  no  man,"  said  a  single  voice,  and 
the  populace  echoed  the  word. 

"  Sir,  then,  I  care  not  for  life,  since  liberty  is  gone.  I 
yield  myself  your  prisoner." 

"  A  horse  for  my  captive  I  "  said  Warwick,  laughing — 
"  and  hear  me  promise  you,  that  he  shall  go  unscathed  in 
goods  and  in  limbs.  God  wot,  when  Warwick  and  the 
People  meet,  no  victim  should  be  sacrificed  I  Hurrah  for 
King  Edward  and  Fair  England  I  " 

He  waved  his  plumed  cap  as  he  spoke,  and  within  the 
walls  of  Olney  was  heard  the  shout  that  answered. 

Slowly  the  Earl  and  his  scanty  troop  turned  the  rein  :  as 
he  receded,  the  multitude  broke  up  rapidly,  and  when  the 
moon  rose,  that  camp  was  a  solitude  !♦ 

Such,  for  010*  nature  is  ever  grander  in  the  individual 
than  the  mass — such  is  the  power  of  man  above  Mankind  I 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   NORMAN    EARL   AND    THE    SAXON    DEMAGOGUE    CONFER 

On  leaving  the  camp,  Warwick  rode  in  advance  of  his 
train,  and  his  countenance  was  serious  and  full  of  thought. 
At  length,  as  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  the  little  band  from  the 
view  of  the  rebels,  the  Earl  motioned  to  Marmaduke  to 
advance  with  his  prisoner.  The  young  Nevile  then  fell 
back,  and  Robin  and  Warwick  rode  breast  to  breast  out  of 
hearing  of  the  rest. 

"  Master  Hilyard,  I  am  well  content  that  my  brother, 
when  you  fell  into  his  hands,  spared  your  life,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  favour  you  once  shewed  to  mine." 

"  Your  noble  brother,  my  Lord,"  answered  Robin,  drily 
— "  is,  perhaps,  not  aware  of  the  service  I  once  rendered 
you.  Methinks  he  spared  me  rather,  because,  without  me, 
an  enterprise  which  has  shaken  the  Woodvilles  from  their 
roots  around  the  throne,  and  given  back  England  to  the 
Neviles,  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud ! — Your  brother  is  a 
deep  thinker !  " 

♦  The  dispersion  of  the  rebels  at  Olney  is  forcibly  narrated  by  a 
few  sentences,  graphic  from  their  brief  simplicity,  in  the  "  Pictorial 
History  of  England,"  Book  v.,  p.  104.  "They  (Warwick,  etc.) 
repaired  in  a  very  friendly  manner  to  Olney,  where  they  found 
Edward  in  a  most  unhappy  condition ;  his  friends  were  dead  or 
scattered,  flying  for  their  Hves,  or  hiding  themselves  in  remote 
places ;  the  insurgents  were  almost  upon  him.  A  word  from 
Warwick  sent  the  insurgents  quietly  hack  to  the  North." 
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"  I  grieve  to  hear  thee  speak  thus  of  the  Lord  Montagu. 
I  know  that  he  hath  wilier  devices  than  become,  in  mine 
eyes,  a  well-bom  knight  and  a  sincere  man ;  but  he  loves 
his  King,  and  his  ends  are  juster  than  his  means.  Master 
Hilyard,  enough  of  the  past  evil.  Some  months  after  the 
field  of  Hexham,  I  chanced  to  fall,  when  alone,  amongst  a 
band  of  roving  and  fierce  Lancastrian  outlaws.  Thou,  their 
leader,  recognising  the  crest  on  my  helm,  and  mindful  of 
some  slight  indulgence  once  shewn  to  thy  strange  notions 
of  republican  liberty,  didst  save  me  from  the  swords  of  thy 
followers:  from  that  time  I  have  sought  in  vain  to  mend  thy 
fortunes.  Thou  hast  rejected  all  mine  offers,  and  I  know 
well  that  thou  hast  lent  thy  service  to  the  fatal  cause  of 
Lancaster.  Many  a  time  I  might  have  given  thee  to  the 
law,  but  gratitude  for  thy  aid  in  the  needful  strait,  and  to 
speak  sooth,  my  disdain  of  all  individual  efforts  to  restore 
a  fallen  House,  made  me  turn  mine  eyes  from  transgres- 
sions, which,  once  made  known  to  the  King,  had  placed 
thee  beyond  pardon.  I  see  now  that  thou  art  a  man  of 
head  and  arm  to  bring  great  danger  upon  nations ;  and 
though  this  time  Warwick  bids  thee  escape  and  live,  if  once 
more  thou  offend,  know  me  only  as  the  King's  Minister. 
The  debt  between  us  is  now  cancelled.  Yonder  lies  the 
path  that  conducts  to  the  forest.  Farewell.  Yet  stay  I — 
poverty  may  have  led  thee  into  treason." 

"  Poverty,"  interrupted  Hilyard — "  poverty,  Lord 
Warwick,  leads  men  to  S3rmpathize  with  the  poor,  and 
therefore  I  have  done  with  riches."  He  paused,  and  his^ 
breast  heaved.  "  Yet,"  he  added,  sadly,  "  now  that  I 
have  seen  the  cowardice  and  ingratitude  of  men,  my  calling 
seems  over,  and  my  spirit  crushed." 

"  Alas  I  "  said  Warwick,  "  whether  man  be  rich  or  poor^ 
ingratitude  is  the  vice  of  men ;  and  you,  who  have  felt  it 
from  the  mob,  menace  me  with  it  from  a  king.  But  each 
must  carve  out  his  own  way  through  this  earth,  without 
over  care  for  applause  or  blame  ;  and  the  Tomb  is  the  sole 
judge  of  Mortal  Mwnory  !  " 

Robin  looked  hard  at  the  Earl's  face,  which  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  approaching  nearer,  he  said — 
"  Lord  Warwick,  I  take  from  you  liberty  and  life  the  more 
willingly,  because  a  voice  I  cannot  mistake  tells  me,  and 
hath  long  told,  that;  sooner  or  later,  time  will  bind  us  to 
each  other.  Unlike  other  nobles,  you  have  owed  your 
power  not  so  much  to  lordship,  land,  and  birth,  and  a  king's 
smile,  as  to  the  love  you  have  nobly  won ;  you  alone,  true 
Knight  and  princely  Christian — ^you  alone,  in  war,  have 
spared  the  humble — you  alone,  stalwart  and  resistless  cham- 
pion, have  directed  your  lance  against  your  equals,  and 
your  order  hath  gone  forth  to  the  fierce  of  heart — '  Never 
smite  the  Commons  I '     In  peace,  you  alone  have  stood  up 
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in  your  haughty  parliament  for  just  law  ^t  for  gentle  mercy  ; 
your  castle  hath  had  a  board  for  the  hungry,  and  a  shelter 
for  the  houseless ;  your  pride,  which  hath  bearded  kings 
and  humbled  upstarts,  hath  never  had  a  taunt  for  the 
lowly;  and  therefore  I — Son  of  the  People — ^in  the  People's 
name,  bless  you  living,  and  sigh  to  ask  whether  a  People's 
gratitude  will  mourn  you  dead !  Beware  Edward's  false 
smile— beware  Clarence's  fickle  faith — ^beware  Gloucester's 
inscrutable  wile.  Mark,  the  sun  sets  1 — and  while  we 
speak,  yon  dark  cloud  gathers  over  your  plumed  head." 

He  pointed  to  the  heavens  as  he  ceased,  and  a  low  roll  of 
gathering  thunder  seemed  to  answer  his  ominous  warning. 
Without  tarrying  for  the  Earl's  answer,  Hilyard  shook  the 
reins  of  his  steed,  and  disappeared  in  the  winding  of  the  lane 
through  which  he  took  his  way. 


CHAPTER   V 

WHAT  FAITH  EDWARD  FV.  PURPOSETH  TO  KEEP  WITH   EARLr 
AND   PEOPLE 

Edward  received  his  triumphant  Envoy  with  open  arms 
and  profuse  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  the  banquet  that  crowned  the  day,  not 
only  to  conciliate  the  illustrious  new  comers,  but  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  Raoul  de  Fulke  and  his  officers  ail  memory 
of  their  past  disaffection.  No  gift  is  rarer  or  more 
successful  in  the  intrigues  of  life  than  that  which  Edward 
eminently  possessed — ^viz.,  the  hypocrisy  of  frtmkness. 
Dissimulation  is  often  humble — often  polished— often  grave, 
sleek,  smooth,  decorous  ;  but  it  is  rardy  gay  and  jovisd,  a 
hearty  laughter,  a  merry,  cordial,  boon  companion.  Such, 
however,  was  the  felicitous  craft  of  Edward  IV. ;  and, 
indeed,  his  spirits  were  naturally  so  high — ^his  good  humour 
so  flowing— that  this  joyouTs  hypocrisy  cost  him  no  effort. 
Elated  at  the  dispersion  of  his  foes — at  the  prospect  of  his 
return  to  his  ordinary  life  of  pleasure — there  was  something 
so  kindly  and  so  winning  in  his  mirth,  that  he  subjugated 
entirely  the  fiery  temper  of  Raoul  de  Fulke  and  th^  steadier 
suspicions  of  the  more  thoughtful  St.  John.  Clarence, 
wholly  reconciled  to  Edward,  gazed  on  him  with  eyes 
swimming  with  affection,  and  soon  drank  himself  into 
uproarious  jovisdity.  The  Archbishop,  more  r^erved,  still 
animated  the  society  by  the  dry  and  epigrammatic  wit  not 
uncommon  to  his  learned  and  subtle  mind ;  but  Warwick, 
in  vain,  endeavoured  to  shake  off  an  uneasy,  ominous 
0o6m.    He  was  not  satifefled  with  Edward's  avoidance 
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of  discussion  upon  the  g!»ave  rtlattei^s  involved  in  the  Earl's 
promise  to  the  insurgents,  and  his  maseullhe  i^pii^t  t-egarded 
with  some  disdain,  and  more  suspicion,  a  levity  that  he 
considered  ill-dulted  to  the  emer^tic^. 

The  banquet  wafs  over,  and  Edward,  having  distnissed  his 
other  attendants,  was  in  his  cftlaraber  with  Lord  Hastings, 
whose  oflace  always  admitted  him  to  the  i^ardlfobe  6f  the 
King. 

Edv^aord's  smil^  had  now  left  his  lip  :  he  paced  the  room 
with  a  hasty  stride,  and  then  suddenly  opening  the  pase- 
meot,  pointed  to  the  landscape  without,  which  lay  calm  and 
suffused  in  moonlight. 

"  Hastings,"  said  he,  abruptly,  '^  a  few  hours  since  and 
the  earth  grew  spears  I    Behold  the  landscape  now  I  "* 

"  So  vanish  all  the  King's  enemies  I  " 

"  Ayj  man,  ay— if  art;  the  King's  wdrd,  or  before  the 

Kin^s  battle-axe ;  but  at  a  subject's  command No, 

I  am  not  a  King  while  another  scatters  armies  in  iny  realm, 
at  his  bare  will.     'Fore  Heaven  this  shall  not  last  1  " 

Hastings  regsprded  the  countenance  of  Edward,  changed 
from  affable  beauty  into  terrible  fierceness,  with  reflections 
suggested  by  his  profound  and  mournful  wisdom.  "  How 
little  a  man's  virtues  profit  him  in  the  eyes  of  men  1  ' ' 
thought  he.  "The  subject  saves  the  crown,  and  the 
cfown's  wearer  never  pardons  the  presumption  I  " 

'*  You  do  not  ^peaflc,  sir,"  exclaimed  Edward,  irritated 
and  impatient.     "  Why  gaze  you  thus  on  me  ?  " 

"  Beau  sire/'  returned  the  favourite  calmly,  "  I  was 
seeking  to  (Useover  if  your  pride  spoke,  or  your  nobler 
nature." 

"Tush  I"    said  the   Kir  ►blest 

part  of  a  King's  nature  is  hi  in  he 

strode  the  chamber,  and  a  Earl 

hath  fallen  into  his  own  sn  i  my 

name  what  I  Will  not  perfor  that 

their  idol  hath  deceived  then  from 

the  Court  the  Queett's  moth 

Hastings,  who  li^  this  wen  1  and? 

th^  popular  feeling,  tad  Wl  ^  glaad 

were  the  Woodvilies,  replied  simply — 

"  Theise  alfe  cheap  terms,  Sire,  for  a  King^s  life,  and, the 
crown  of  En^aM.*' 

Edward  started,  tad  his  eyes  flashed  that  cold,^  cruel 
fire,  which  makes  eyes  of  a  li^t  colouring  so  far  i  more 
expressive  of  terrible  passions  than  the  quicker  and  'warmer 
heat  of  dark  orbs.  *'  Think  you  So,  sir  ?'  By  God's  blood, 
he  who  proffered  theni  shall  repent  it  in  every  vein  of  Jus 
body  I  Harkye,  William  Hastings  de  rtastings>  I  know 
you  to  be  a  deip  and  ambitious  man  ;  but  better  for  you 
had  you  (covered  that  learned  briaifa  Uiider  the  cowl  of  a  , 
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mendicant  friar,  than  lent  one  thought  to  the  councils  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick." 

Hastings,  who  felt  even  to  fondness  the  affection  which 
Edward  generally  inspired  in  those  about  his  person,  and 
who,  far  from  sympathizing,  except  in  hate  of  the  Wood- 
villes,  with  the  Earl,  saw  that  beneath  that  mighty  tree  no 
new  plants  could  push  into  their  fullest  foliage,  reddened 
with  anger  at  this  imperious  menace. 

"  My  Liege,"  said  he,  with  becoming  dignity  and  spirit, 
"  if  you  can  thus  address  your  most  tried  confidant  and 
your  lealest  friend,  your  most  dangerous  enemy  is  your- 
self." 

"  Stay,  man,"  said  the  King,  softening.  "  I  was  over 
warm ;  but  the  wild  beast  within  me  is  chafed.  Would 
Gloucester  were  here  I  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  would  be  the  counsels  of  that  wise 
young  Prince,  for  I  know  his  mind,"  answered  Hastings. 

"  Ay,  he  and  you  love  each  other  well.     Speak  out." 

"  Prince  Richard  is  a  great  reader  of  Italian  lere.  He 
saith  that  those  small  states  are  treasuries  of  all  experience. 
From  that  lere  Prince  Richard  would  say  to  you — *  where 
a  subject  is  so  great  as  to  be  feared,  and  too  much  beloved  to 
be  destroyed,  the  king  must  remember  how  Tarpeia  was 
crushed.'  " 

' '  I  remember  naught  of  Tarpeia,  and  I  detest  parables." 

"  Tarpeia,  sire  (it  is  a  story  of  old  Rome),  was  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  peasants.  Oh,  my  Liege,"  continued 
Hastings,  warming  with  that  interest  which  an  able  man 
feels  in  his  own  superior  art,  "  were  I  king  for  a  year,  by 
the  end  of  it  Warwick  should  be  the  most  unpopular  (and 
therefore  the  weakest)  lord  in  England  I  " 

'*  And  how,  O  wise  in  thine  own  conceit?  " 

"Beau  sjre,"  resumed  Hastings,  not  heeding  the 
rebuke — and  strangely  enough  he  proceeded  to  point  out,  as 
the  means  of  destroying  the  Earl's  influence,  the  very 
method  that  the  Archbishop  had  detailed  to  Montagu,  as 
that  which  would  make  the  influence  irresistible  and 
permanent. — "Beau  sire,"  resumed  Hastings,  "Lord 
Warwick  is  beloved  by  the  people,  because  they  consider 
him  maltreated ;  he  is  esteemed  by  the  people,  because 
they  consider  him  above  all  bribe  ;  he  is  venerated  by  the 
people,  because  they  believe  that  in  all  their  complaints  and 
struggles  he  is  independent  (he  alone)  of  the  King.  Instead 
of  love  I  would  raise  envy  ;  for  instead  of  cold  countenance 
I  would  heap  him  with  grace.  Instead  of  esteem  and 
veneration  I  would  raise  suspicion,  for  I  would  so  knit  him 
to  your  house,  that  he  could  not  stir  hand  or  foot  against 
you  ;  I  would  make  his  heirs  your  brothers.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  hath  married  one  daughter— wed  the  other  to 
Lord  iRichard.     Betroth,  your  young  princess  to  Montagu's 
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son,  the  representative  of  all  the  Nevile's.  The  Earl's 
Immense  possessions  must  thus  ultimately  pass  to  your  own 
kindred.  The  Earl  himself  will  be  no  longer  a  power  apart 
from  the  throne,  but  a  part  of  it.  The  barons  will  chafe 
against  one  who  half  ceases  to  be  of  their  order,  and  yet 
monopolizes  their  dignities ;  the  people  will  no  longer  see 
in  the  Earl  their  champion,  but  a  king's  favourite  and 
deputy.  Neither  barons  nor  people  will  flock  to  his 
banner." 

"All  this  is  well  and  wise,"  said  Edward,  musing; 
"  but  meanwhile  my  Queen's  blood — am  I  to  reign  in  a 
solitude? — ^for  look  you,  Hastings,  you  know  well,  that, 
uxorious  as  fools  have  deemed  me,  I  had  purpose  and 
design  in  the  elevation  of  new  families  ;  I  wished  to  raise 
a  fresh  nobility  to  counteract  the  pride  of  the  old,  and  only 
upon  new  nobles  can  a  new  dynasty  rely." 

"  My  lord,  I  will  not  anger  you  again;  but  still,  for 
awhile,  the  Queen's  relations  will  do  well  to  retire." 

"  Good  night,  Hastings,"  interrupted  Edward,  abruptly, 
"  my  pillow  in  this  shall  be  my  counsellor." 

Whatever  the  purpose  solitude  and  reflection  might 
ripen  in  the  King's  mind,  he  was  saved  from  immediate 
decision  by  news,  the  next  morning,  of  fresh  outbreaks. 
The  commons  had  risen  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  county  of 
Warwick  ;  and  Anthony  Woodville  wrote  word  that,  if  the 
King  would  but  show  himself  among  the  forces  he  had 
raised  near  Coventry,  all  the  gentry  around  would  rise 
against  the  rebellious  rabble.  Seizing  advantage  of  these 
tidings,  borne  to  him  by  his  own  couriers,  and  eager  to 
escape  from  the  uncertain  soldiery  quartered  at  Olney, 
Edward,  without  waiting  to  consult  even  with  the  Earl, 
sprang  to  horse,  and  his  trumpets  were  the  first  signal  of 
departure  that  he  deigned  to  any  one. 

This  want  of  ceremony  displeased  the  pride  of  Warwick  ; 
but  he  made  no  complaint,  and  took  his  place  by  the  King's 
side,  when  Edward  said,  shortly,  but  with  that  customary 
outward  frankness  in  which  he  cloaked  his  falsehood — 

'  *  Dear  cousin,  this  is  a  time  that  needs  all  our  energies. 
I  ride  towards  Coventry,  to  give  head  and  heart — to  the  raw 
recruits  I  shall  find  there ;  but  I  pray  you  and  the  Arch- 
bishop to  use  all  means,  in  this  immediate  district,  to  raise 
fresh  troops  ;  for  at  your  name  armed  men  spring  up  from 
pasture  and  glebe,  dyke  and  hedge.  Join  what  troops  you 
can  collect  in  three  days  with  mine  at  Coventry,  and,  ere 
the  sickle  is  in  the  harvest,  England  shall  be  at  peace. 
God  speed  you  1  Ho  I  there,  gentlemen,  away  I — a  franc 
eiritTi" 

Without  pausing  for  reply — ^for  he  wished  to  avoid  all 
questioning,  lest  Warwick  might  discover  that  it  was  to  a 
Woodville  that  he  was  bound — the  King  put  spurs  to  his 
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horse,  and,  while  his  men  were  yet  hurrying  to  and  Iro, 
rode  on  ahnost  alone,  and  was  a  good  mile  out  of  the  town 
before  the  force  led, by  St;  John  and  Raoul  de  Fulke,  and 
followed  by  Hastings^  who  hdd  no  comnmnd,  overtook  him. 

"  I  misthink  the  King,"  said  Warwick,  Roomily,  "  but 
my  word  is  pledged  to  the  people,  and  it  shall  be  kept." 

"A  man's  word  is  best  kept  when  his  arm  is  the 
strongest,"  said  the  sententious  Archbishop  ;  "  yesterday, 
you  dispersed  an  army  ;   to-day,  raise  one  1  " 

Warwick  answered  ,not,  but,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
beckoned  to  Marmaduke. 

"  Kinsman,"  said  he,  "  spur  on,  with  ten  of  my  little 
company,  to  join  the  King.  Report  to  me  if  any  of  the 
Woodvilles  be  in  his  camp  near  Coventry.'^ 

"  Whither  shall  I  send  the  report  ?  " 

"  To  my  castle  of  Warwick  1  " 

Marmaduke  bowed  his  head,  and,  accustomed  to  the 
brevity  of  the  Eaii's  speech,  proceeded  to  the  task  enjoined 
him.    Warwick  next  summoned  his  second  squire. 

"  My  lady  and  h^  children,"  said  he,  "  are  on  their 
way  to  MiddJieham.  This  paper  will  instruct  you  of  their 
progress.  Join  them  with  all  the  rest  of  my  troop>.  except 
my  heralds  and  trumpeters  ;  and  say  that  I  shall  meet  them 
ere  long  at  Middleham." 

"  It  is  a  strange  way  to  raise  an  army,"  said  the  Archr 
bishop,  drily,  "  to  begia  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  force  one 
possesses !  ' ' 

"  Brother,"  answered  the  Eari,  "  I  would  fain  show  my 
son-in-law,  who  may  be  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings,  that 
a  general  may  be  helpless  at  the  head  of  thousands,  but 
that  a  man  may  stand  alone  who  has  the  love  of  a  nation." 

"  May  Clarence  profit  by  the  lesson !  Where  is  he  all 
this  while?" 

"  Abed,"  said  the  stout  Earl,  with  a  slight  accent  of 
disdain ;  and  then,  in  a  softer  voice,  he  added-—'  *  youth 
is  ever  luxurious.     Better  the  slow  man  than  the  false  one. ' ' 

Leaving  Warwick  to  dischar^  the  duty  enjoined  him, 
we  follow  the  dissimulating  King. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

WHAT     BEFALLS     KINO     EDWAHD     ON    HIS     ESCAPE 
FROM    OLNEY 

As  soon  as  Edward,  was  out  of  sight  of  the  spire  of  Ohicy 
he  slackened  his  speed,  and  beckoned  Hastings  to  his  side. 

"  Dear  WiU,"  said  the  King,  "  I  have  thought  over  thy 
counsel,  and  will  find  the  occasion  to  make  experiment 
thereof.  But,  methinks,  thou  wilt  agree  with  me,  that 
concessions  come  best  from  a  king  who  has  an  army  of  his 
own.  'Fore  Heaven,  in  the  camp  of  a  Warwick  I  have  less 
power  than  a  lieutenant !  Now,  mark  me.  I  go  to  head 
some  recruits  raised  in  haste  near  Coventry.  The  scene  of 
contest  must  be  in  the  northern  counties.  Wilt  thou,  for 
love  of  m^  ride  night  and  day,  thorough  brake  thorough 
brier,  to  Gloucester,  on  the  Borders  ?  Bid  him  march,  if 
the  Scot  will  let  him,  back  to  York;  and  if  he  cannot 
hims^  quit  the  borders,  let  him  send  what  men  can  be 
spared,  under  thy  banner.  Failing  this,  raise  through 
Yorkshire  all  the  men-at*arms  thou  canst  collect.  But, 
above  sJl,  see  Montagu.  Piim  and  his  army  secure  at  all 
hazards*  If  he  demur,  tell  him  his  son  shall  marry  his 
King's  daughter^  and  wear  the  coronal  of  a  duke.  Hal  ha! 
a  large  bait  for  so  large  a.  fish  1  I  see  thb  is  no  casual  out* 
break,  but  a  general  convulsion  of  the  realm ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  must  not  be  the  pnly  man  to  smile  or  to 
frown  back  the  angry  elements  I  ' ' 

"  In  this,  beau  ske,"  answered  Hastings,  "  you  speak 
as  a  king  and  a  warrior  should,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
assert  your  royal  motto — '  Modus  et  ordo/  If  I  can  but 
promise  that  your  Highness  has  for  awhile  dismissed  the 
Woodville  lords,  rely  upon  it,  that  ere  two  months  I  will 
place  under  your ,  truncheon  an  army  worthy  of  the  Liege 
Lord  of  hardy  England." 

"  Go,  dear  Hastings,  I  trust  all  to  thee  I  "  answered  the 
King. 

The  nobleman  kissed  his  sovereign's  extended  hand, 
closed  his  visor,  and,  motioning  to  his  body  squire  to  follow 
him,  disappeared  down  a  green  lane,  avoiding  such  broader 
thoroughfares  as  might  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
officers  left  at  Olney. 

In  a  small  village  near  Coventry,  Sir  Anthony  Woodville 
had  collected  about  two  thousand  men,  chiefly  composed 
of  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  new  nobility,  who  regarded 
the  brilliant  Anthony  as  their  head.  The  leaders  were 
gallant  and  ambitious  gentlemen,,  as  th^  who  arrive  at 
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fortanes  above  their  bhth  mostly  are — but  their  vassals 
were  little  to  be  trusted.  For  in  that  day  danship  was  still 
strong,  and  these  followers  had  been  bred  in  allegiance  to 
Lancastrian  lords,  whose  confiscated  estates  were  granted 
to  the  Yorldst  favourites.  The  shont  that  wdcomed  tlie 
arrival  of  the  King  was  therefore  feeble  and  Inkewarm — 
and,  disconcerted  by  so  diilling  a  reception,  he  dismounted, 
in  less  elevated  spirits  than  those  in  which  he  had  left  Olney, 
at  the  pavflion  of  his  brother-in-law. 

The  mourning  dress  of  Anthony,  his  countenance  sad- 
dened by  the  barbarous  execution  of  his  father  and  brother, 
did  not  tend  to  cheer  the  King. 

But  Woodville's  account  of  the  Queen's  grief  and  horror 
at  the  afflictions  of  her  House,  and  of  Jacquetta's  indigna- 
tion at  the  foul  language  which  the  report  of  her  practices 
put  into  the  popular  mouth,  served  to  endear  to  the  King's 
mind  the  family  that  he  considered  unduly  persecuted. 
Even  in  the  coldest  breasts  affection  is  fanned  by  opposition, 
and  the  more  the  Queen's  kindred  were  assailed,  the  more 
obstinately  Edward  dung  to  them.  By  suiting  his  humour, 
by  winking  at  his  gallantries,  by  a  submissive  sweetness  of 
temper,  which  soothed  his  own  hasty  moods  and  contrasted 
with  the  rough  pride  of  Warwick  and  the  peevish  flcldeness 
of  Qarence,  Elizabeth  had  completely  wound  hersdf  into 
the  King's  heart.  And  the  charming  graces,  the  elegant 
accomplishments,  of  Anthony  Woodville  were  too  har- 
monious with  the  character  of  Edward,  who  in  all — except 
truth  and  honour — ^was  the  perfect  model  of  the  gay 
gentilhomme  of  the  time,  not  to  have  become  almost  a 
necessary  companionship.  Indolent  natures  may  be  easily 
ruled — but  they  grow  stubborn  when  their  comforts  and 
habits  arc  interfered  with.  And  the  whole  current  of 
Edward's  merry,  easy  life  seemed  to  him  to  lose  flow  and 
sparkle  if  the  faces  he  loved  best  were  banished  or  even 
clouded. 

He  was  yet  conversing  with  Woodville,  and  yet  assuring 
him,  that  however  he  might  temporize,  he  would  never 
abandon  the  interests — when  a  gentleman  entered  aghast, 
to  report  that  the  Lords  St.  John  and  de  Fulke,  on  hearing 
that  Sir  Anthony  Woodville  was  in  command  of  the  forces, 
had,  without  even  dismounting,  left  the  camp,  and  carried 
with  them  their  retainers,  amounting  to  more  than  half  of 
the  little  troop  that  rode  from  Olney. 

"  Let  them  go,"  said  Edward,  frowning,  "  a  day  shall 
dawn  upon  their  headless  trunks  1  " 

"  Oh,  my  King,"  said  Anthony,  now  Earl  of  Rivers,— 
who,  by  far  the  least  selfish  of  his  House,  was  struck  with 
remorse  at  the  penalty  Edward  paid  for  his  love  marriage, 
— **  now  that  your  Highness  can  relieve  me  of  my  command, 
let  me  retire  from  the  camp.     I  would  fain  go  a  pilgrim  to 
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the  shrine  of  Compostella,  to  pray  for  my  father's  sins  and 
my  Sovereign's  weal." 

"  Let  us  first  see  what  forces  arrive  from  London," 
answered  the  King.  "  Richard  ere  long  wUl  be  on  the 
march  from  the  frontiers,  and  whatever  Warwick  resolves, 
Montagu,  whose  heart  I  hold  in  my  hand,  will  bring  his 
army  to  my  side.     Let  us  wait." 

But  the  next  day  brought  no  reinforcements,  nor  the 
next ;  and  the  King  retired  betimes  to  his  tent,  in  much 
irritation  and  perplexity ;  when  at  the  dead  of  the  night  he 
was  startled  from  slumber  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  sound 
of  horns,  the  challenge  of  the  sentinds — and,  as  he  sprang 
from  his  couch,  and  hurried  on  his  armour  in  alarm, — ^by 
the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  Earl's 
face  was  stern,  but  calm  and  sad ;  and  Edward's  brave 
heart  beat  loud  as  he  gazed  on  his  formidable  subject. 

"  King  Edward,"  said  Warwick,  slowly  and  mournfully, 
"  you  have  deceived  me  1  I  promised  to  the  Commons  the 
banishment  of  the  Woodvilles,  and  to  a  Woodville  you  have 
flown.  " 

"  Your  promise  was  given  to  rebels,  with  whom  no  faith 
can  be  held ;  and  I  passed  from  a  den  of  mutiny  to  the 
camp  of  a  loyal  soldier." 

"  We  will  not  now  waste  words.  King,"  answered 
Warwick.  "  Please  you  to  mount,  and  ride  Northward. 
The  Scotch  have  gained  great  advantages  on  the  marches. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  driven  backwards.  All  the 
Lancastrians  in  the  North  have  risen.  Margaret  of  Anjou 
is  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,*  ready  to  set  sail  at  the  first 
decisive  victory  of  her  adherents." 

"  I  am  with  you,"  answered  Edward  ;  "  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  at  last  I  may  meet  a  foe.  Hitherto  it  seems  as  if 
I  had  been  chased  by  shadows.  Now  may  I  hope  to  grasp 
the  form  and  substance  of  danger  and  of  battle." 

*'  A  steed  prepared  for  your  grace  awaits  you." 

"  Whither  ride  we  first  ?  " 

"  To  my  Castle  of  Warwick,  hard  by.  At  noon  to- 
morrow all  will  be  ready  for  our  Northward  march." 

Edward,  by  this  time,  having  armed  himself,  strode  from 
the  tent  into  the  open  air.  The  scene  was  striking — the 
moon  was  extremely  bright  and  the  sky  serene,  but  around 
the  tent  stood  a  troop  of  torch-bearers,  and  the  red  glare 
shone  luridly  upon  the  steel  of  the  serried  horsemen  and  the 
banners  of  the  Earl,  in  which  the  grim  White  Bear  was 
.wrought  upon  an  ebon  ground,  quartered  with  the  Dun 
Bull,  and  crested  in  gold,  with  the  Eagle  of  the  Monther- 
mers.  Far  as  the  King's  eye  could  reach,  he  saw  but  the 
spears  of  Warwick ;  while  a  confused  hum  in  his  own 
encampment  told  that  the  troops  Anthony  Woodville  had 
•  At  this  time  Margaret  was  at  Harfleur. — WUL  Wyre, 
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collected   were  not  yet  marshalled  into   order — Edward 
drew  back. 

"  And  the  Lord  Anthony  of  Stales  and  Rivers,"  said  he, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Choose  between  the  Lord  Anthony  of  Scales  and  Rivers, 
and  Richard  Nevile,  King  I  **  answered  Warwick,  in  a  stem 
whisper. 

Edward  paused,  and  at  that  moment  Anthony  himself 
emerged  from  his  tent  (Which  adjoined  the  King's)  in  com- 
pany with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  rode  thither 
in  Warwick's  train. 

"My  Liege,"  said  that  gallant  knight,  putting  his  knee  to 
the  ground,  "  I  have  heard  from  the  Archbishop  the  new 
perils  that  await  your  Highness,  and  I  grieve  sorely  that,  in 
this  strait,  your  councillors  deem  it  meet  to  forbid  me  the 
glory  of  fighting  or  falling  by  your  side  1  I  know  too  well 
the  unhappy  odium  attached  to  my  House  and  name  in 
the  northern  parts,  to  dispute  the  policy  which  ordains  my 
absence  from  your  armies.  Till  these  feuds  are  over,  I 
crave  your  royal  leave  to  quit  England,  and  perform  my 
pilgrimage  to  the  sainted  shrine  of  Compostella." 

A  burning  flush  passed  over  the  King's  face  as  he  raised 
his  brother-in-law,  and  clasped  him  to  his  bosom. 

"  Go  or  stay,  as  you  wOl,  Anthony  !  "  said  he,  "  but  let 
these  proud  men  know  that  neither  time  nor  absence  can 
tear  you  from  your  King's  heart.  But  envy  must  have  its 
hour  I  Lord  Warwick,  I  attend  you,  but,  it  seems,  rather 
as  your  prisoner  than  your  Liege." 

Warwick  made  no  answer :  the  King  mounted,  and  waved 
his  hand  to  Anthony.  The  torches  tossed  to  and  fro,  the 
horns  sounded,  and  in  a  silence,  moody  and  resentful  on 
either  part,  Edward  and  his  terrible  subject  rode  on  to  the 
towers  of  Warwick. 

The  next  day  the  King  beheld,  with  astonishment,  the 
immense  force  that,  in  a  time  so  brief,  the  Earl  had 
collected  round  his  standard. 

From  his  casement,  which  commanded  that  lovely  slope 
on  which  so  many  a  tourist  now  gazes  with  an  eye  that  seeks 
to  call  back  the  stormy  and  chivalric  past,  Edward  beheld 
the  Earl  on  his  renowned  black  charger,  reviewing  the 
thousands  that,  file  on  file,  and  rank  on  rank,  lifted  pike 
and  lance  in  the  cloudless  sun. 

"  After  all,"  muttered  the  King,  "  I  can  never  make  a 
new  noble  a  great  baron  I  And  if  in  peace  a  great  baron 
overshadows  the  throne,  in  time  of  war  a  great  baron  is  a 
throne's  bulwark  I  Gramercy,  I  had  been  mad  to  cast 
away  such  an  army — an  army  fit  for  a  King  to  lead  I  They 
serve  Warwick  now — but  Warwick  is  less  skilful  in  the 
martial  art  than  I — and  soldiers,  like  hounds,  love  best  the 
most  dexterous  huntsman  1 " 
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CHAPTER    VII 

HOW   KING   EDWARD   ARRIVES   AT   THE   CASTLE 
OP  MIDDLEHAM 

On  the  ramparts  of  feudal  Middleham,  in  the  same  place 
where  Anne  had  confessed  to  Isabel  the  romance  of  her 
childish  love,  again  the  sisters  stood,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  their  father  and  the  King.  They  had  only,  with  their 
mother,  reached  Middleham  two  days  before,  and  the  pre- 
ceding night  an  advanced  guard  had  arrived  at  the  castle 
to  announce  the  approadi  of  the  Eail  with  his  royal  com- 
rade and  visitor.  From  the  heights,  already,  they  beheld 
the  long  array  winding  in  prions  order  towards  the  mighty 
pile. 

"  Look  I  "  exclaimed  Isabel,  "  look  !  already  methinks  I 
see  the  white  steed  of  Qarence.  Yes !  it  is  he  1  it  is  my 
Georgep--my  husband!  The  banner  borne  before,  shews 
his  device." 

"  Ah  !  happy  Isabd  1 "  said  Anne,  sighing,  "  what 
rapture  to  await  the  coming  of  him  one  loves  1  " 

"  My  sweet  Anne,"  returned  Isabel,  passing  her  arm 
tenderly  round  her  sixer's  slender  waist,  "  when  thou  hast 
conquered  the  vain  folly  of  thy  childhood,  thou  wilt  find  a 
Clarence  of  thine  own.  And  yet,"  added  the  young 
Duchess,  smiling,  "  it  must  be  the  opposite  of  a  Clarence, 
to  be  to  thy  heart  what  a  Clarence  is  to  mine.  I  love 
George's  gay  humour — ^thou  lovest  a  melancholy  brow.  I 
love  that  charming  weakness  which  supples  to  my  woman 
will-*thou  lovest  a  proud  nature  that  may  command  thine 
own.  I  do  not  respect  George  less,  because  I  know  my 
mind  stronger  than  bis  own  ;  but  thou  (like  my  gentle 
mother)  wouldst  have  thy  mfate  lord  and  chief  in  all  things, 
and  live  from  his  life  as  the  shadow  from  the  sun.  But 
where  left  you  our  mother  ?  " 

"  In  the  oratory,  at  prayer  I  " 

"  She  has  been  sad  of  late." 

**  The  dark  times  daiic^n  her ;  and  she  ever  fears  the 
King's  falseness  or  caprice  will  stir  the  Earl  up  to  some  rash 
emprise.  My  father's  letter,  brought  last  night  to  her, 
contains  something  that  made  her  couch  sleepless." 

"  Ha  I  "  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  eagerly,  "  my  mother 
confides  in  thee  more  than  me.     Saw  you  the  letter  t " 

''  No." 

"  Edward  will  make  himself  unfit  to  reign,"  said  Isabel, 
abruptly.  "  The  Barons  wili  call  on  him  to  resign ;  and 
then-^^and  iben,  Anne — sister  Anne, — Warwick's  daughters 
cannot  be  born  to  be  simple  subjects  ?  " 
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"  Isabel,  God  temper  your  ambition  I  Oh  I  curb  it — 
crush  it  down  I  Abuse  not  your  influence  with  Clarence. 
Let  not  the  brother  aspire  to  the  brother's  crown." 

"  Sister,  a  king's  diadem  covers  all  the  sins  schemed  in 
the  head  that  wins  it  I  " 

As  the  Duchess  spoke,  her  eyes  flashed  and  her  form 
dilated.     Her  beauty  seemed  almost  terrible. 

The  gentle  Anne  gazed  and  shuddered  ;  but  ere  she  found 
words  to  rebuke,  the  lovely  shape  of  the  Countess-mother 
was  seen  moving  slowly  towards  them.  She  was  dressed 
in  her  robes  of  state  to  receive  her  kingly  guest ;  the  vest 
fitting  high  to  the  throat,  where  it  joined  the  ermine  tippet, 
and  thickly  sown  with  jewels ;  the  sleeves  tight,  with  the 
second  or  over  sleeves,  that,  loose  and  large,  hung  pendant 
and  sweeping  even  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  gown,  velvet  of 
cramousin,  trimmed  with  ermine,  made  a  costume  not  less 
graceful  than  magnificent,  and  which,  where  compressed, 
set  off  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  a  form  stfll  youthful,  and, 
where  flowing,  added  majesty  to  a  beauty  naturally  rather 
soft  and  feminine  than  proud  and  stately.  As  she  ap- 
proached her  children  she  looked  rather  like  their  sister 
than  their  mother,  as  if  Time,  at  least,  shrank  from  visiting 
harshly  one  for  whom  such  sorrows  were  reserved  I 

The  face  of  the  Countess  was  so  sad  in  its  aspect  of  calm 
and  sweet  resignation,  that  even  the  proud  Isabel  was 
touched ;  and  kissing  her  mother's  hand,  she  asked,  **  If 
any  ill  tidings  preceded  her  father's  coming  ?  " 

**  Alas,  my  Isabel,  the  times  themselves  are  bad  tidings  I 
Your  youth  scarcely  remembers  the  days  when  brother 
fought  against  brother,  and  the  son's  sword  rose  against  the 
father's  breast.  But  I,  recalling  them,  tremble  to  hear  the 
faintest  murmur  that  threatens  a  civil  war."  She  paused, 
and  forcing  a  smile  to  her  lips,  added,  '*  Our  woman  fears 
must  not,  however,  sadden  our  lords  with  an  unwelcome 
countenance ;  for  men,  returning  to  their  hearths,  have  a 
right  to  a  wife's  smile ;  and  so,  Isabel,  thou  and  I,  wives 
both,  must  forget  the  morrow  in  to-day.  Hark  I  the 
trumpets  sound  near  and  nearer — ^let  us  to  the  hall." 

Before,  however,  they  had  reached  the  castle  a  shrill  blast 
rang  at  the  outer  gate.  The  portcullis  was  raised ;  the 
young  Duke  of  Qarence,  with  a  bridegroom's  impatience, 
spurred  alone  through  the  gloomy  arch,  and  Isabel,  catching 
sight  of  his  countenance,  lifted  towards  the  ramparts, 
uttered  a  cry  and  waved  her  hand.  Qarence  heard  and 
saw,  leapt  from  his  steed,  and  had  clasped  Isabel  to  his 
breast,  ^most  before  Anne  or  the  Countess  had  recognised 
the  new  comer. 

Isabel,  however,  always  stately,  recovered  in  an  instant 
from  the  joy  she  felt  at  her  lord's  return,  and  gently  escaping 
his  embrace,  she  glanced  with  a  blush  towards  the  battle- 
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ments    crowded    with    retainers ;    Clarence    caught    and 
interpreted  the  look. 

"  Well,  belle  mere/'  he  said,  turning  to  the  Countess — 
"  and  if  yon  faithful  followers  do  witness  with  what  glee  a 
fair  bride  inspires  a  returning  bridegroom — ^is  there  cause 
for  shame  in  this  check  of  damascene  ?  " 

"  Is  the  King  stiU  with  my  father  ?  "  asked  Isabel,  hasttty, 
and  interrupting  the  Countess's  reply. 

"  Surely,  yes  ;  and  hard  at  hand.  And  pardon  me  that 
I  forgot,  dear  Lady,  to  say  that  my  royal  brother  has 
announced  his  intention  of  addressing  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army  in  Middleham  Hall.  This  news  gave  me  fair 
excuse  for  hastening  to  you  and  Isabel." 

"  All  is  prepared  for  his  Highness,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  save  our  own  homage.  We  must  quicken  our  steps — 
come  Anne." 

The  Countess  took  the  arm  of  the  younger  sister,  while 
the  Duchess  made  a  sign  to  Clarence, — ^he  lingered  behind, 
and  Isabel,  drawing  him  aside,  asked — 
"  Is  my  father  reconciled  to  Edward  ?  " 
"  No — nor  Edward  to  him." 

"  Good  I  The  King  has  no  soldiers  of  his  own  amidst  yon 
armed  train  ?  " 

"Save  a  few  of  Anthony  Woodville's  recruits — none. 
Raoul  de  Fulke  and  St.  John  have  retired  to  their  towers  in 
sullen  dudgeon.  But  have  you  no  softer  questions  for  my 
return,  Bella  mia  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me — ^many — my  king." 
"  King  !  " 

*'  What  other  name  should  the  successor  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  bear  ?  " 

"  Isabel,"  said  Clarence,  in  great  emotion,  "  what  is  it 
you  would  tempt  me  to  ?  Edward  the  Fourth  spares  the 
life  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  shall  Edward  the  Fourth's 
brother  conspire  against  his  own  ?  " 

**  God  forfend  !  "  exclaimed  Isabel — "  can  you  so  wrong 
my  honest  meaning  ?  O  George  I  can  you  conceive  that 
your  wife — ^Warwidc's  daughter — ^harbours  the  thought  of 
murder  ?  No  I  surely  the  career  before  you  seems  plain 
and  spotless  I  Can  Edward  reign  ?  Deserted  by  the 
Barons,  and  wearing  away  even  my  father's  long-credulous 
love ;  odious !  except  in  luxurious  and  imwarlike  London, 
to  all  the  Commons — ^how  reign  ?  What  other  choice  left  ? 
none — save  Henry  of  Lancaster  or  George  of  York." 

"  Were  it  so,"  said  the  weak  Duke,  and  yet  he  added, 
falteringly— -"  believe  me,  Warwick  meditates  no  such 
changes  in  my  favour." 

"  Time  is  a  rapid  ripener,"  answered  Isabel — "  but  hark, 
they  arc  lowering  the  drawbridge  for  our  guests." 
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CHAPTER    Vni 

THE   ANCIENTS  KiGHtLT   OAYB  TO  THE   (frODDESS  OF 
ELOQtJENCE— A   CROWN 

The  Lady  of  War^ck  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  porch, 
'Which,  in  the  inner  side  of  the  broad  quadrangle,  admitted 
to  the  apartments  used  by  the  family ;  and>  heading  the 
mighty  train  that,  line  after  line,  emerged  through  the  grim 
jaws  of  the  arch,  tame  the  Eail  on  his  black  destrier,  and 
the  young  King. 

Even  where  she  stood,  the  anxious  Chatelaine  beheld  the 
moody  and  gloomy  air  with  which  Edw<atrd  ^anced  around 
the  strong  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  up  to  the  battlements 
that  bristled  with  the  pikes  and  sallets  ol  armed  men,  who 
looked  on  the  pomp  below,  In  the  silence  of  military 
discipline. 

**  Oh,  Anne  1  **  she  whispered  to  her  youngest  daughter, 
who  stood  beside  her — "  what  are  women  worth  itt  the  strife 
Of  men  7  Would  that  our  smiles  could  heal  the  wounds 
which  a  taunt  can  mako  in  a  proud  man's  heart  1 " 

Anne,  affected  aiid  interested  by  her  mother's  words,  and 
with  a  secret  curiosity  to  gaze  upon  the  ntan  who  ruled  on 
the  throne  of  the  prince  she  loved,  caxne  nearer  and  more  in 
front,  and  suddenly,  as  he  turned  his  head,  the  King's 
regard  rested  upon  her  intent  eyes  and  blooniing  face. 

"  Who  is  that  fair  donzell,  cousin  of  Warwick  f  "  he 
a^ed. 

"  My  daughter.  Sire." 

•*  Ah  !  your  youngest !— I  have  not  seen  her  'sittce  she  was 
a  child." 

Edward  reined  in  his  charger,  and  the  Earl  threw  hlm«elf 
from  his  seUe,  and  held  the  King's  *tirr«p  to  dismousit.  But 
he  did  so  with  a  haughty  and  unsmilhig  visage.  "  I  would 
be  the  first.  Sire,"  said  he,  with  a  sli^t  emphasis,  and  as  if 
excusing  to  himself  his  condescension-—**  to  wt^come  to 
Middleham  the  son  of  Duke  Richard." 

"  And  your  Suzerain,  my  Lord  Earl,"  added  Edward, 
with  no  less  proud  a  meaning,  and  lean^  his  hand  lightly 
on  Warwick's  shoulder,  he  dismounted  slowly.  "  Rise^ 
lady,'*  he  said,  raising  the  Countess,  who  kncit  *t  the  porch 
— "  and  you  too,  fair  demoiselle.  Pardieu, — we  wivy  ttie 
knee  that  hath  knelt  to  you.  So  saying,  with  royal  ^racious- 
ness,  he  took  the  Countess's  hand,  and  they  entered  the  hall 
as  the  musicians,  in  the  gallery  raised  above^  rolled  forth 
their  stormy  welcome. 
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The  Archbishop,  who  had  followed  close  to  Warwick  and 
the  King,  whispered. now  to  his  brother — 

"  Why  would  Edward  address  the  Captains  ?  " 

"  I  know  not." 

"  He  hath  made  himself  familiar  with  many  in  the 
march." 

"  Familiarity  with  a  steel  casque  better  becomes  a  King 
than  wassaiU  with  a  greasy  flat-cap." 

'*  You  do  not  fear  lest  he  seduce  from  the  White  Bear  its 
retainCTs  ?  " 

"  As  well  fear  that  he  can  call  the  stars  from  their  courses 
around  the  sun." 

While  these  words  were  interchanged,  the  Countess  cont- 
ducted  the  King  to  a  throne-chair,  raised  upon  the  dais,  by 
the  side  of  which  were  placed  two  seats  of  state,  and,  from 
the  dais,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Qarence.  The  King  prevented  their  kneeling,  and  kissed 
Isabel  slightly  and  gravely  on  the  forehead.  **  Thus,  noble 
lady,  I  greet  the  entrance  of  the  Duchess  of  Qarence  into 
the  roycdty  of  England." 

Without  pausing  for  reply,  he  passed  on  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne,  while  Isabel  and  her  husband  took 
possession  of  the  state  chairs  on  either  hand.  At  a  gesture 
of  the  King's,  the  Countess  and  Anne  placed  themselves  on 
seats  less  raised,  but  still  upon  the  dais.  But  now  as 
Edward  sate,  the  hall  grew  gradually  full  of  lords  and 
knights  who  conmianded  in  Warwick's  train,  while  the  Earl 
and  the  Archbishop  stood  mute  in  the  centre,  the  one 
armed  cap-a-pie,  leaning  on  his  sword,  the  other  with  his 
arms  folded  in  his  long  robes. 

The  King's  eye,  clear,  steady,  and  majestic,  roved  round 
that  martial  audience,  worthy  to  be  a  monarch's  war- 
council,  and  not  one  of  whom  marched  under  a  monarch's 
banner !  Their  silence,  their  discipline,  the  splendour  of 
their  arms,  the  greater  splendour  of  their  noble  names,  con- 
trasted painfully  with  the  little  mutinous  camp  of  Olney, 
and  the  surly,  untried  recruits  of  Anthony  Woodville.  But 
Edward,  whose  step,  whose  form,  whose  aspect,  proclaimed 
the  man  conscious  of  his  rights  to  be  lord  of  aU,  betrayed 
not  to  those  around  him  the  kin^y  pride,  the  lofty  grief, 
that  swelled  within  his  heart.  Still  seated,  he  raised  his  left 
hand  to  command  silence ;  with  the  right  he  replaced  his 
plumed  cap  upon  his  brow. 

"  Lords  and  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  (arrogating  to  himself 
at  once,  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  gorgeous  following,)  "  we 
have  craved  leave  of  our  host  to  address  to  you  some  words 
— words  which  it  pleases  a  king  to  utter,  and  which  may  not 
be  harsh  to  the  ears  of  a  loyal  subject.  Nor  will  we,  at  this 
great  current  of  unsteady  fortune,  make  excuse,  noble 
ladies,  to  you,  that  we  speak  of  war  to  knighthood^  which  is 
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ever  the  sworn  defender  of  the  daughter  and  the  vrMe — ^the 
daughters  and  the  wife  of  our  cousin,  Warwick,  have  too 
much  of  hero-blood  in  their  blue  veins  to  grow  pale  at  the 
sight  of  heroes.  Comrades  in  arms  I  thus  far  towards  our 
foe  upon  the  frontiers  we  have  marched,  without  a  sword 
drawn  or  an  arrow  launched  from  an  archer's  bow.  We 
believe  that  a  blessing  settles  on  the  head  of  a  true  king, 
and  that  the  trumpet  of  a  good  angel  goes  before  his  path, 
announcing  the  victory  which  awaits  him.  Hwe,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  our  Captain-General,  we  thank 
you  for  your  cheerful  countenance,  and  your  loyal  service ; 
and  here,  as  befits  a  king,  we  promise  to  you  those  honours 
a  king  alone  worthily  can  bestow."  He  paused,  and  his  keen 
eye  ^anced  from  chief  to  chief  as  he  resumed :  "  We  arc 
informed  that  certain  misguided  and  traitor  lords  have 
joined  the  Rose  of  Lancaster.  Whoever  so  doth  is 
attainted,  life  and  line,  evermore  I  His  lands  and  dignities 
are  forfeit  to  enrich  and  to  ennoble  the  men  who  strike  for 
me.  Heaven  grant  I  may  have  foes  enow  to  reward  all  my 
friends  I  To  every  baron  who  owns  Edward  the  Fourth 
king  (ay,  and  not  king  in  name — ^king  in  banquet  and  in 
bower— -but  leader  and  captain  in  the  war),  I  trust  to  give 
a  new  barony — to  every  knight  a  new  knight's  fee — ^to 
every  yeoman  a  hyde  of  land — to  every  soldier  a  year's  pay. 
What  more  I  can  do,  let  it  be  free  for  anyone  to  suggest — 
for  my  domains  of  York  are  broad,  and  my  heart  is  largCT 
still  I  " 

A  murmur  of  applause  and  reverence  went  round. 
Vowed,  as  those  warriors  were,  to  the  Earl,  they  felt  that  a 
MONARCH  was  amougst  them. 

"  What  say  you,  then  ?  We  are  ripe  for  glory.  Three 
days  will  we  halt  at  Middleham,  guest  to  our  noble  subject." 

"  Three  days,  Sire  I  "  repeated  Warwick,  in  a  voice  of 
surprise. 

'*  Yes  ;  and  this,  Fair  Cousin,  and  ye.  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, is  my  reason  for  the  delay.  I  have  despatched  Sir 
William,  Lord  de  Hastings,  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with 
command  to  join  us  here — (the  Archbishop  started,  but 
instantly  resumed  his  earnest,  placid  aspect) — to  the  Lord 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  muster  all  the  vassals 
of  our  shire  of  York.  As  three  streams  that  dash  into  the 
ocean  shall  our  triple  army  meet  and  rush  to  the  war.  Not 
even,  Gentlemen,  not  even  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick 
will  Edward  the  Fourth  be  so  beholden  for  roiaulme  and 
renown,  as  to  march  but  a  companion  to  the  conquest. 
If  ye  were  raised  in  Warwick's  name,  not  mine — ^why,  be 
it  so  I  I  envy  him  such  friends  ;  but  I  will  have  an  army 
of  mine  own,  to  shew  mine  En^ish  soldiery  how  a  Plan- 
tagenet  battles  for  his  crown.  Gentlemen,  ye  are  dis- 
missed to  your  repose.     In  three  days  we  march  I  and  if  any 
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of  you  know  in  these  fair  realms  the  man,  be  he  of  York  or 
Lancaster,  more  fit  to  command  brave  subjects  than  he 
who  now  addresses  you,  I  say  to  that  man — turn  rein,  and 
leave  us !  Let  tyrants  and  cowards  enforce  reluctant 
service,  mg  crown  was  won  by  the  hearts  of  my  people  I 
Girded  by  those  hearts,  let  me  reign — or  mourned  by  them, 
let  me  fall  I  So  God  and  St.  George  favour  me  as  I  speak 
the  truth  1  " 

And  as  the  King  ceased,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and 
kissed  the  cross  of  his  sword.  A  thrUl  went  through  the 
audience.  Many  were  there,  disaffected  to  his  person,  and 
whom  Warwick's  influence  alone  could  have  roused  to 
arms ;  but,  at  the  close  of  an  address,  spirited  and  loyal  in 
itself,  and  borrowing  thousandfold  effect  by  the  voice  and 
mien  of  the  speaker,  no  feeling  but  that  of  enthusiastic 
loyalty,  of  almost  tearful  admiration,  was  left  in  those  steel- 
clad  breasts. 

As  the  King  lifted  on  high  the  cross  of  his  sword,  every 
blade  leapt  from  its  scabbard,  and  glittered  in  the  air  ;  and 
the  dusty  banners  in  the  hall  waved,  as  to  a  mighty  blast, 
when,  amidst  the  rattle  of  armour,  burst  forth  the  universal 
cry — **  Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth  I  Long  live  the 
King  I " 

The  sweet  Countess,  even  amidst  the  excitement,  kept 
her  eyes  anxiously  fixed  on  Warwick,  whose  countenance, 
however,  shaded  by  the  black  plumes  of  his  casque,  though 
the  vizor  was  raised,  revealed  nothing  of  his  mind.  Her 
daughters  were  more  powerfuUy  affected ;  for  Isabel's 
intellect  was  not  so  blinded  by  her  ambition,  but  that  the 
kingliness  of  Edward  forced  itself  upon  her  with  a  might 
and  solemn  weight,  which  crushed,  for  the  moment,  her 
aspiring  hopes — Was  this  the  man  unfit  to  reign  ?  This 
the  man  voluntarily  to  resign  a  crown  ?  This  the  man 
whom  George  of  Qarence,  without  fratricide,  could  suc- 
ceed ?  No  I — there^  spoke  the  soul  of  the  First  and  the 
Third  Edward  I  There,  shook  the  mane,  and  there,  glowed 
the  eye,  of  the  indomitable  lion  of  the  august  Plantagenets  ! 
And  the  same  conviction,  rousing  softer  and  holier  sorrow, 
sat  on  the  heart  of  Anne :  she  saw,  as  for  the  first  time, 
clearly  before  her,  the  awful  Foe  with  whom  her  ill-omened 
and  beloved  Prince  had  to  struggle  for  his  throne.  In 
contrast  beside  that  form,  in  the  prime  of  manly  youth — 
a  giant  in  its  strength,  a  god  in  its  beauty — rose  the  delicate 
shape  of  the  melancholy  boy,  who,  afar  in  exile,  coupled  in 
his  dreams  the  sceptre  and  the  bride  1  By  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  magnetism  seeks  to  explain,  in  the  strong 
intensity  of  her  emotions,  in  the  tremour  of  her  shaken 
nerves,  fear  seemed  to  grow  prophetic.  A  stream  as  of 
blood  rose  up  from  the  dizzy  floors.  The  image  of  her 
young  Prince,  bound  and  friendless,  stood  before  the  throne 
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of  that  Warrlor-Klng.  '  In  the  waving  fitter  of  the  count- 
less swords  raised  on  high,  she  saw  the  murderous  blade 
against  the  boy-heir  of  Lanc^ter  descend — descend  1  Her 
passion,  her  terror,  at  the  spectre  which  fancy  thus  evoked, 
seii^ed  and  overcame  her ;  and  ere  the  last  hiurah  sent  its 
hollow  echo  to  the  raftered  roof,  she  sank  from  her  chair  to 
'   '      'ess  and  insensible  as  the  dead. 

I  not  without  design  permitted  the  un- 

of  the  women  in  this  warlike  audience. 

e  was  not  unaware  of  the  ambitious  spirit 

because  he  counted  on  the  affection  shown 

by  the  Countess,  who  was  said  to  have 

J  over  her  Lord,  but  principally  because  in 

he  trusted  to  avoid  all  discussion  and  all 

to  leave  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  ux 

1  all  his  contemporaries,  Gloucester  alone 

excepiea,  smgie  and  unimpaired ;  and,  therefore,  as  he 

rose,  and  returned  with  a  majestic  bend  the  acclamation  of 

the  warriors,  his  eye  now  turned  towards  the  chairs  where 

the  ladies  sat,  and  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  swoon 

of  the  fair  Anne. 

With  the  tender  grace  that  always  characterized  his 
service  to  women,  he  descended  promptly  from  his  throne, 
and  raised  the  lifeless  form  in  his  arms ;  and  Anne,  as  he 
bent  over  her,  looked  so  strangely  lovely,  in  her  marble 
stillness,  that  even  in  that  hour  a  sudden  thrill  shot  throu^ 
a  heart  always  susceptible  to  beauty,  as  the  haipstring 
to  the  breeze. 

*'  It  is  but  the  heat.  Lady,**  said  he  to  the  alarmed 
Countess,  "  and  let  me  hope  that  interest  which  my  fair 
kinswoman  may  take  in  the  fortunes  of  Warwick  and  of 

York,  hitherto  linked  together " 

"  May  they  ever  be  so  I  *'  said  Warwick,  who,  on  seeing 
his  daughter's  state,  had  advanced  hasttty  to  the  dais  ; 
and,  moved  by  the  King's  words,  his  late  speech,  the  evUa 
that  surrounded  his  throne,  the  gentleness  shewn  to  the 
beloved  Anne,  forgetting  resentment  and  cerepfiony  alike, 
he  held  out  his  mailed  hand.  The  King,  as  he  resigned 
Anne  to  her  mother's  arms,  grasped  with  soldierly  frank* 
ness,  and  with  the  ready  wit  of  the  cold  intellect  which 
reigned  beneath  the  warm  manner,  the  hand  thus  ex- 
tended, and  holding  still  that  iron  gauntlet  in  his  own 
ungloved  and  jewelled  fingers,  he  advanced  to  the  verge 
of  the  da¥s,  to  which,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  Anne's 
swoon,  the  principal  officers  had  crowded,  and  cried  aloud— 
"  Behold  I  Warwick  and  Edward,  thus  hand  in  hand,  as 
they  stood  when  the  clarions  sounded  the  charge  at 
Touton  1  and  that  link,  what  swords  forged  on  a  mortal's 
anvil,  can  rend  or  sever  ?  " 
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In  an  instant  every  knee  there  bent;  and  Edward 
exultingly  beheld,  that  what  before  had  been  allegiance  to 
the  Earl  Was  now  only  homage  to  the  King  I 


CHAPTER    IX 

WBDDBD     CONFtDBKCB    AND     LOVE— THE    BAHL     AND     THE 

TtRBIJLT& — ^THE     PRELATE     AND     THE     KING ^SGREMES 

WILBS-^AND  THE  BIRTH    OF  A  DARK  THOUGHT  DESTINED 
TO    ECLIPSE  A   SUN 

Whilb»  prcparatbry  to  the  banquet,  Edward,  as  was  then 
the  daily  classic  custom,  relaxed  his  fatigues,  mental  or 
bodily,  in  the  hospitable  bath,  the  Archbishop  sought  the 
closet  of  the  Eaii. 

"  Brother/'  said  he,  throwing  himsdf  with  some  petu- 
lance into  the  only  chair  the  room,  otherwise  splendid, 
contained—"  when  you  left  me  to  seek  Edward  in  the  camp 
et  Anthony  Woodvilie,  what  was  the  undorstanding 
2>etween  u$?^' 

"  1  know  of  none,''  answered  the  Earl,  who,  having  doffed 
iiis  armour,  and  dismissed  his  squires,  leaned  thoughtfully 
against  the  wall,  dressed  for  the  banquet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  surcoiit,  which  lay  glittering  on  the 
tabouret* 

'*  You  know  61  none  ?  Reflect  I  Have  you  brought 
hither  Edward  as  a  guest  or  as  a  prisoner  ?  " 

The  Eaii  knit  his  brows — "  A  prisoner.  Archbishop  T  " 

The  prelate  regarded  him  with  a  cold  smile. 

"  Warwick,  you  who  would  deceive  no  other  man,  now 
seek  to  deceive  yourself."  The  Earl  drew  back,  and  his 
hardy  countenance  grew  a  shade  paler.  The  pirelate 
Tesumed-**"  You  have  carried  Edward  from  his  camp, 
and  severed  him  from  his  troops ;  you  have  placed  him 
in  the  midst  of  your  owti  followers— you  have  led  him, 
chafing  and  resentful  all  the  way,  to  this  impregnable 
keep  ;  and  you  now  pause,  amazed  by  the  grandeur  of  your 
captive ;  a  man  who  leads  to  his  home  a  tiger — a  spider 
Who  has  entangled  a  hornet  in  its  web—" 

**  Nay,  reverend  brotdbter,'*  said  the  Earl  calmly,  "  ye 
churchmen  never  know  what  passes  in  the  hearts  of  those 
vrho  feel  and  do  not  scheme^  When  I  learned  that  the  King 
had  fled  to  the  Woodvilles— that  he  was  bent  upon  violat- 
ing the  pledge  given  In  his  name  to  the  Insurgent  Commons ; 
I  vowed  hat  he  should  redeem  my  honour  and  his  own,  or 
that  for  ever  I  would  quit  his  service.  And  here,  within 
these  walls  which  sheltered  his  childhood^  I  trusted,  and 
trust  still,  to  make  one  last  appeal  to  Mi  h^ttt  reason." 
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*'  For  all  that,  men  now,  and  history  hereafter,  will 
consider  Edward  as  your  captive." 

"  To  living  men,  my  words  and  deeds  can  dear  them- 
selves ;  and  as  for  history,  let  clerks  and  scholars  fool  them- 
selves in  the  lies  of  parchment  I  He  who  has  acted  History, 
despises  the  gownsmen  who  sit  in  cloistered  ease,  and 
write  about  what  they  know  not."  The  Earl  paused,  and 
then  continued — "  I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  had  a 
scheme.  I  have  wished  to  convince  the  King  how  little 
his  mushroom  lords  can  bestead  him  in  the  storm ;  and 
that  he  holds  his  crown  only  from  his  Barons  and  his 
People  " 

"  That  is,  from  the  Lord  Warwick  !  " 

"  Perhaps  I  am  the  personation  of  both  Seignorie  and 
People  ;  but  I  design  this  solely  for  his  welfare.  Ah,  the 
gallant  Prince — ^how  well  he  bore  himself  to-day  I  " 

"  Ay,  when  stealing  all  hearts  from  thee  to  him." 

*'  And,  Yive  Dieu,  I  never  loved  him  so  well  as  when  he 
did  I  Methinks  it  was  for  a  day  like  this  that  I  reared  his 
youth  and  achieved  his  crown.  Oh,  Priest — Priest,  thou 
mistakest  me.  I  am  rash,  hot,  haughty,  hasty ;  and  I  love 
not  to  bow  my  knees  to  a  man  because  they  call  him  King, 
if  his  life  be  vicious,  and  his  word  be  false.  But,  could  Edward 
be  ever  as  to-day,  then  indeed  should  I  hail  a  Sovereign 
whom  a  Baron  may  reverence  and  a  soldier  serve  I  " 

Before  the  Archbishop  could  reply,  the  door  gently 
opened,  and  the  Countess  appeared.  Warwick  seemed 
glad  of  the  interruption  ;  he  turned  quickly — **  And  how 
fares  my  child  ?  " 

"  Recovered  from  her  strange  swoon,  and  ready  to  smile 
at  thy  return.  Oh,  Warwick,  thou  art  reconciled  to  the 
King  ?  " 

*'  That  glads  thee,  sister  ?  "  said  the  Archbishop. 

**  Surely.     Is  it  not  for  my  Lord's  honoiur  ?  " 

*'  May  he  find  it  so  I  "  said  the  prelate,  and  he  left  the 
room. 

"  My  Priest-Brother  is  chafed,"  said  the  Earl,  smiling. 
"  Pity  he  was  not  bom  a  trader,  he  would  have  made  a 
shrewd  hard  bargain. — ^Verily,  oiur  Priests  burn  the  Jews 
out  of  envy!  Ah,  m'amie,  how  fair  thou  art  to-day. 
Methinks  even  Isabel's  cheeks  less  blooming."  And  the 
warrior  drew  the  lady  towards  him,  and  smoothed  her  hair, 
and  tenderly  kissed  her  brow.  "  My  letter  vexed  thee,  I 
know,  for  tiiou  lovest  Edward,  and  blamest  me  not  for 
my  love  to  him.  It  is  true  that  he  hath  paltered  with  me, 
and  that  I  had  stern  resolves,  not  against  his  Crown,  but 
to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  in  these  halls  to  resign  my 
charge.  But  while  he  spoke,  and  while  he  looked,  me- 
thought  I  saw  his  mother's  face,  and  heard  his  dear  father's 
tones,  and  the  past  rushed  over  me,  and  all  wrath  was  gone. 
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Sonless  myself,  why  would  he  not  be  my  son  ?  "  The 
Earl's  voice  trembled,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"  Speak  thus,  dear  Lord,  to  Isabel,  for  I  fear  her  over- 
vaulting  spirit " 

"  Ah,  had  Isabel  been  his  wife  1 "  he  paused  and  moved 
away.  Then,  as  if  impatient  to  escape  the  thoughts  that 
tended  to  an  ungracious  recollection,  he  added — "  and  now, 
sweetheart,  these  slight  fingers  have  ofttimes  buclded  on 
my  mail,  let  them  place  on  my  breast  this  badge  of  St. 
George's  chivalry ;  and,  if  angry  thoughts  return,  it  shall 
remind  me  that  the  day  on  which  I  wore  it  first,  Richard  of 
York  said  to  his  young  Edward, '  Look  to  that  star,  boy,  if 
ever,  in  cloud  and  trouble,  thou  wouldst  learn  what  safety 
dwells  in  the  heart  which  nevw  knew  deceit.'  " 

During  the. banquet,  the  King,  at  whose  tables  sat  only 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl's  family,  was  gracious  as 
day  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  Lady  Anne  ;  attributing  her 
sudden  illness  to  some  cause  not  unflattering  to  himself, 
her  beauty  which  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  Queen, 
save  that  it  had  more  advantage  of  expression  and  of  youth, 
was  precisely  of  the  character  he  most  admired.  Even  her 
timidity,  and  the  reserve  with  which  she  answered  him, 
had  their  charm  ;  for  like  many  men,  themselves  of  imperi- 
ous nature  and  fiery  will,  he  preferred  even  imbecility  in  a 
woman  to  whatever  was  energetic  or  determined ;  and 
hence  perhaps  his  indifference  to  the  more  dazzling  beauty  of 
Isabel.  After  the  feast,  the  numerous  Demoiselles,  high- 
born and  fair,  who  swelled  the  more  than  regal  train  of  the 
Countess,  were  assembled  in  the  long  gallery,  which  was 
placed  in  the  third  story  of  the  Castle,  and  served  for  the 
principal  State  apartment.  The  dance  began,  but  Isabel 
excused  herself  from  the  Pavon,  and  the  King  led  out  the 
reluctant  and  melancholy  Anne. 

The  proud  Isabel,  who  had  never  forgiven  Edward's 
slight  to  herself,  resented  deeply  his  evident  admiration  of 
her  sister,  and  conversed  apart  with  the  Archbishop,  whose 
subtle  craft  easily  drew  from  her  lips  confessions  of  an  ambi- 
tion higher  even  than  his  own.  He  neither  encouraged  nor 
dissuaded ;  he  thought  there  were  things  more  impossible 
than  the  accession  of  Qarence  to  the  throne,  but  he  was 
one  who  never  plotted, — save  for  himself  and  for  the 
church.     . 

As  the  revel  waned,  the  Prelate  approached  the  Earl, 
who,  with  that  remarkable  courtesy  which  charmed  those 
below  his  rank,  and  contrasted  with  his  haughtiness  to  his 
peers,  had  wdl  played  amongst  his  knights  the  part  of  host, 
and  said,  in  a  whisper,  **  Edward  is  in  a  happy  mood — ^let  us 
lose  it  not.  Will  you  trust  me  to  settle  all  differences,  ere  he 
sleep  ?  Two  proud  men  never  can  agree  without  a  third  of  a 
gentler  temper." 
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''You  are  right,"  said  Warwick,  smiling;  "yet  the 
danger  is,  that  I  should  rather  concede  too  much  than  be 
too  stubborn.  But  look  you  ;  all  I  demand  is  satisfaction 
to  mine  own  honour,  and  faith  to  the  army  I  disbanded  m 
the  King^  name/* 

"  All  I "  muttered  the  Archbishop,  as  he  turned  away, 
"  but  that  all  is  everything  to  provoke  a  quarrel  lor  you, 
apd  nothing  to  bring  power  to  mel  *' 

The  Earl  and  the  Archbishop  attended  the  King  to  his 
chamber,  and  after  Edward  was  sM^ed  with  tlie  pcirting 
refection,  or  livery,  the  Earl  said,  with  his  most  open  smile 
— "  Sire,  therfe  are  yet  affairs  betwfeen  us  ;  whom  will  you 
confer  with — ^me  or  the  Archbishop  ?  *' 

"  Oh  !  the  Archbishop,  by  all  means,  fair  cousia,"  cried 
Edward,  no  less  frankly  ;  "  for  ff  you  and  I  are  left  alone, 
God  help  both  of  us  I — ^when  flint  and  steet  meet,  fire  flies, 
and  the  house  may  bum." 

The  Earl  half  smiled  at  the  candourr— half  idghed  at  the 
levity — of  the  royal  answer,  and  silently  left  the  room. 
The  King,  drawing  round  him  his  loose  dressing  robe,  threw 
himself  upon  the  gorgeous  coverlid  of  the  bed,  and,  lying  at 
lazy  length,  motioned  to  the  Prelate  to  seat  himself  at  the 
foot.  The  Archbishop  obeyed.  Edward  raised  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and,  by  the  light  of  seven  gigantic  tapers,  set  in 
sconces  of  massive  silver,  the  Priest  and  the  King  gravely 
gatzed  on  each  other,  without  speaking. 

At  last  Edward,  bursting  into  his  hale,  clear,  silvery  laugh, 
said,  "  Confess,  dear  sir  and  cousin — confess  that  we  are 
like  two  skilful  masters  of  Italian  fence,  each  fearing  to  lay 
himself  open  by  commencing  the  attftek.** 

''  Certes,"  quoth  the  Ardibishop,  **  your  Grace  over- 
estimates my  vanity,  in  opining  that  I  deemed  myself  equal 
to  so  grand  a  duello.  If  there  were  dispute  between  us,  I 
should  only  win  by  baring  my  bosom." 

The  King's' bowlike  lip  curved  with  a  slight  sneer,  quickly 
replaced  by  a  serious  and  earnest  expression — "  Let  us 
leave  word-making,  and  to  the  point,  George.  Warwick 
is  displeased  because  I  will  not  abandon  my  wife's  kindred  ; 
you,  with  more  reason,  because  I  have  taken  front  your 
hands  the  Chancellor's  great  seal*^ — " 

"  For  myself,  I  hutnbly  answer  that  your  Grace  errs.  I 
never  coveted  other  honours  than  those  of  the  church." 

"Ay;"  said  Edward,  keenly  examining  the  young  pre- 
late's smooth  face,  "  is  it  so  ?  Yes,  now  I  begin  to  com* 
prebend  thee.  What  offence  have  I  given  to  the  chiirch  ? 
Have  I  suffered  the  law  too  much  to  sleep  against  the 
Lollards  ?     If  so,  blame  Warwick." 

"  On  the  contrary.  Sire,  unlike  other  priests,  I  have  ever 
deemed  that  persecuticai  heals  no  schism.  Blow  not  dying 
ambers.     Rather  do  I  think  of  late  that  too  much  severity 
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hath  helped  to  aid,  by  Lollard  bow3  ^uad  (Hikes,  the  late 
rising.  My  lady,  the  Queea's  mother,  unjustly  accused  of 
witchcraft,  hath  sought  to  clear  herself,  and  perhaps  too 
zealously,  in  excitin^^  your  Grace  against  that  invisihle 
giant— ycl^>ed  heresy." 

"  Pass  on,"  said  Edward.  "  It  is  not  then  indifference  to 
the  Ecclesia  that  you  complain  of.  Is  it  neglect  of  the 
Ecclesiastic  ?  Ha  I  ha !  you  and  I,  though  young,  know 
the  colours  that  make  up  the  patchwork  world.  Arch- 
bishop, I  love  an  easy  life  ;  if  your  brother  and  his  friends 
will  but  give  me  that,  let  them  take  all  else.  Again,  I  say, 
to  the  point, — I  cannot  banish  my  lady's  kindred,  but  I  will 
bind  your  house  still  more  to  mine.  I  have  a  daughter, 
failing  male  issue,  the  heiress  to  my  crown.  I  will  betroth 
her  to  your  nephew,  my  beloved  Montagu's  son.  They  are 
children  yet,  but  their  ages  not  unsuited.  And  when  I 
return  to  London,  young  Nevile  shall  be  Duke  of  Bedford,  a 
title  hitherto  reserved  to  the  royal  race.*  Let  that  be  a 
pledge  of  peace  between  the  Queen's  mother,  bearing  the 
same  honours,  and  the  House  of  Nevile,  to  which  they 
pass." 

The  cheek  of  the  Archbishop  flushed  with  proud  pleasure  ; 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  Edward,  ere  he  could  answer,  went 
on, — "  Warwick  is  already  so  high  that,  pardie,  I  have 
no  other  step  to  give  him,  save  my  throne  itself,  and,  God's 
truth,  I  would  rather  be  Lord  Warwick  than  King  of  Eng- 
land I  But  for  you — Glisten — our  only  English  Cardinal  is 
old  and  sickly — whenever  he  passes  to  Abraham's  bosom, 
who  but  you  should  have  the  suffrage  of  the  Holy  College  ? 
Thou  knowest  that  I  am  somewhat  in  the  good  favour  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Command  me  to  the  utmost.  Now, 
George,  are  we  friends  ?  " 

The  Archbishop  kissed  the  gradous  hand  extended  to 
him,  and,  surprised  to  find,  as  by  magic,  all  his  schemes 
frustrated  by  sudden  acquiescence  in  the  objects  of  them 
all,  his  voice  faltered  with  real  emotion  as  he  gave  vent  to  his 
gratitude.  But  abruptly  he  checked  himself,  his  brow 
lowered,  and  with  a  bitter  remembrance  of  his  brother's 
plain,  blunt  sense  of  honour,  he  said,  "  Yet,  alas,  my 
Liege,  in  all  this  there  is  nought  to  satisfy  oiu*  stubborn 
host." 

"  By  dear  Saint  George  and  my  father's  head  I "  ex- 
claimed Edward,  reddening,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  "  what 
would  the  man  have  ?  " 

*'  You  know,"  answered  the  Archbishop,  "  that  War- 
wick's pride  is  only  roused  when  he  deems  his  honour 

♦  And  indeed  there  was  but  one  Yorkist  Duke  then  in  England 
out  of  the  Royal  Family — ^viz.,  the  young  boy,  Buckingham,  who 
afterwards  vamly  sought  to  bend  the  Ulysses  bow  ot  Warwick 
against  Richard  III. 
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harmed.    Unhappily,  as  he  thinks,  by  your  Grace's  full ' 
consent,  he  pledged  himself  to  the  insurgents  of  Olney  to 
the  honourable  dismissal  of  the  lords  of  the  Woodville  race. 
And  unless  this  be  conceded,  I  fear  me  that  all  else  he  will 
reject,  and  the  love  between  ye  can  be  but  hollow  I  " 

Edward  took  but  three  strides  across  the  chamber,  and 
then  h^ted  opposite  the  Archbishop,  and  laid  both  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  as,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  he  said, 
"  Answer  me  frankly,  am  I  a  prisoner  in  these  towers,  or 
not  ?  " 

"  Not,  Sire." 

"  You  palter  with  me.  Priest.  I  have  been  led  hither 
against  my  will.  I  am  almost  without  an  armed  retinue. 
I  am  at  the  EarFs  mercy.  This  chamber  might  be  my 
grave,  and  this  couch  my  bed  of  death." 

"  Holy  mother  I  Can  you  think  so  of  Warwick  ?  Sire, 
you  freeze  my  blood." 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  refuse  to  satisfy  Warwick's  pride,  and 
disdain  to  give  up  to  rebel  insolence  loyal  servants,  what 
will  Warwick  do  ?     Speak  out.  Archbishop." 

**  I  fear  me.  Sire,  that  he  will  resign  ^1  office,  whether  of 
peace  or  war.  I  fear  me  that  the  goodly  army  now  at  sleep 
within  and  around  these  walls  will  vanish  into  air,  and  that 
your  Highness  will  stand  alone  amidst  new  men,  and  against 
the  disaffection  of  the  whole  land  I  " 

Edward's  firm  hand  trembled.  The  Prelate  continued, 
with  a  dry,  caustic  smile — 

"  Sire,  Sir  Anthony  Woodville,  now  Lord  Rivers,  has 
relieved  you  of  all  embarrassment ;  no  doubt  my  Lord 
Dorset  and  his  kinsmen  will  be  chevaliers  enough  to  do  the 
same.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  will  but  suit  the  decorous 
usage  to  retire  awhile  into  privacy  to  mourn  her  widow- 
hood. And  when  a  year  is  told,  if  these  noble  persons 
reappear  at  Court,  your  word  and  the  Earl's  will  at  least 
have  been  kept." 

"I  understand  thee,"  said  the  King, half  laughing;  "but 
I  have  my  pride  as  well  as  Warwick.  To  concede  this  point 
is  to  humble  the  conceder." 

"  I  have  thought  how  to  soothe  all  things,  and  without 
humbling  either  party.  Your  Grace's  mother  is  dearly 
beloved  by  Warwick,  and  revered  by  all.  Since  your  mar- 
riage she  hath  lived  secluded  from  all  state  affairs.  As  so 
nearly  akin  to  Warwick — so  deeply  interested  in  your 
Grace — she  is  a  fitting  mediator  in  all  disputes.  Be  they 
left  to  her  to  arbitrate." 

"  Ah  1  cunning  Prelate,  thou  knowest  how  my  proud 
mother  hates  the  Woodvilles — thou  knowest  how  her 
judgment  will  decide." 

'*  Perhaps  so  ;  but  at  least  your  Grace  will  be  spared  all 
pain  and  all  abasement." 
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"  WiU  Warwick  consent  to  this  ?  " 

"  I  trust  so." 

"  Learn,  and  report  to  me.  Enough  for  to-night's 
conference." 

Edward  was  left  alone,  and  his  mind  ran  rapidly  over  the 
field  of  action  open  to  him. 

"  I  have  half  won  the  Earl's  army,"  he  thought ;  "  but  it 
would  be  to  lose  all  hold  on  their  hearts  again,  if  they  knew 
that  these  unhappy  Woodvilles  were  the  cause  of  a 
second  breach  between  us.  Certes,  the  Lancastrians  are 
making  strong  head !  Certes,  the  times  must  be  played 
with  and  appeased  I  And  yet  these  poor  gentlemen  love  me 
after  my  own  fashion,  and  not  with  the  bear's  hug  of  that 
intolerable  Earl.  How  came  the  grim  man  by  so  fair  a 
daughter  ?  Sweet  Anne  I  I  caught  her  eye  often  fixed 
on  me,  and  with  a  soft  fear  which  my  heart  beat  loud  to  read 
aright.  Verily  this  is  the  fourth  week  I  have  passed  with- 
out hearing  a  woman's  sigh  I  What  marvel  that  so  fair  a 
face  enamours  me  I  Would  that  Warwick  made  her  his 
ambassador ;  and  yet  it  were  all  over  with  the  Woodvilles 
if  he  did !  These  men  know  not  how  to  manage  me,  and 
well-a-day,  that  task  is  easy  enow  to  women  I  " 

He  laughed  gaily  to  himself  as  he  thus  concluded  his 
soliloquy,  and  extinguished  the  tapers.  But  rest  did  not 
come  to  his  pillow ;  and  after  tossing  to  and  fro  for  some 
time  in  vahi  search  for  sleep,  he  rose  and  opened  his  case- 
ment, to  cool  the  air  which  the  tapers  had  overheated.  In 
a  single  casement,  in  a  broad  turret,  projecting  from  an 
angle  in  the  building, — below  the  tower  in  which  his 
chamber  was  placed,  the  King  saw  a  solitary  light  burning 
steadily.  A  sight  so  unusual  at  such  an  hour  surprised 
him.  **  Peradventure,  the  wily  prelate,"  thought  he. 
"  Cunning  never  sleeps."  But  a  second  look  showed  him 
the  very  form  that  chased  his  slumbers.  Beside  the  case- 
ment, which  was  partially  open,  he  saw  the  soft  profile  of 
the  Lady  Anne ;  it  was  bent  downwards ;  and  what  with 
the  clear  moonlight,  and  the  lamp  within  her  chamber,  he 
could  see  distinctly  that  she  was  weeping.  "  Ah  1  Anne," 
muttered  the  amorous  King,  *'  would  that  I  were  by  to  kiss 
away  those  tears  I  "  While  yet  the  unholy  wish  mur- 
mured on  his  lips,  the  lady  rose.  The  fair  hand,  that 
seemed  almost  transparent  in  the  moonlight,  closed  the 
casement ;  and  though  the  light  lingered  for  some  minutes 
ere  it  left  the  dark  walls  of  the  castle  without  other  sign  of 
life  than  the  step  of  the  sentry,  Anne  was  visible  no  more. 

"  Madness — madness — madness  I  "  again  murmured  the 
King.  "  These  Neviles  are  fatal  to  me  in  all  ways — in 
hatred  or  in  love  I  " 
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BOOK    VIII 


IN  WHICH  THE  LAST  LINK   BETWEEN  KING-MAKER 
AND  KING  SNAPS  ASUNDER. 


CHAPTER    I 

THE  LADY   ANNE  VISITS   THE  COURT 

It  was  some  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  events  last 
recorded.  The  storm  that  hung  over  the  destinies  of  King 
Edward  was  dispersed  for  the  hour,  though  th^  scattered 
clouds  still  darkened  the  horizon  :  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had 
defeated  the  Lancastrians  on  the  frontier,*  and  their  leader 
had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  but  Edward's  mighty  sword 
had  not  shone  in  the  battle.  Chained  by  an  attraction  yet 
more  powerful  than  slaughter,  he  had  lingered  at  Middle- 
ham,  while  Warwick  led  his  army  to  York ;  and  when  the 
Earl  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Edward's  ancestral  duchy,  he 
found  that  the  able  and  active  Hastings — ^having  heard, 
even  before  he  reached  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  camp,  of 
Edward's  apparent  seizure  by  the  Earl  and  the  march  to 
Middleham — ^had  deemed  it  best  to  halt  at  York,  and  to 
summon  in  all  haste  a  council  of  such  of  the  Knights  and 
Barons,  as  either  love  to  the  King  or  envy  to  Warwick 
could  collect.  The  report  was  general  that  Edward  was 
retained  against  his  will  at  Middleham,  and  this  rumour 
Hastings  gravely  demanded  Warwick,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
latter  at  York,  to  disprove.  The  Earl,  to  clear  himself 
from  a  suspicion  that  impeded  all  his  military  movements, 
dispatched  Lord  Montagu  to  Middleham,  who  returned  not 
only  with  the  King,  but  the  Countess  and  her  daughters, 
whom  Edward,  under  pretence  of  proving  the  complete 
amity  that  existed  between  Warwick  and  himself,  carried 
in  his  train.  The  King's  appearance  at  York  reconciled  all 
differences.  But  he  suffered  Warwick  to  march  alone 
against  the  enemy,  and  not  till  after  the  decisive  victory, 
which  left  his  reign  for  a  while  without  an  open  foe,^>did  he 
return  to  London. 

Thither  the  E^l,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  also 
repaired,  and  in  a  Council  of  Peers,  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, deigned  to  refute  the  rumours  still  commonly  circu- 
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lated  by  his  foes,  and  not  disbelieved  by  the  vulgar,  whether 
of  his  connivance  at  the  populaar  rising,  or  bis  forcible 
detention  of  the  King  at  Middleham.  To  this,  agreeably 
to  the  council  of  the  Archbishop,  succeeded  a  solemn 
interview  of  the  heads  of  the  Houses  of  Yoiic  and  Warwick, 
in  which  the  once  fair  Rose  of  Raby  (the  King's  mother) 
acted  as  mediator  and  arbiter.  The  Earl's  word  to  the 
cooxunons  at  Olney  was  ratified.  Edward  cotisented  to 
the  temporary  retirement  of  the  WoodviDes,  though  the 
gallant  Anthony  yet  delayed  his  pilgrimage  to  Compostella. 
The  vanity  of  Qarcnce  was  contented  by  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  but,  under  various  pretences,  Edward  deferred 
his  brother's  departure  to  that  important  post.  A  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed,  a  parliament  summoned  for  the 
redress  of  popular  grievances,  and  the  betrothal  of  the 
King's  daughter  to  Montagu's  hdr  was  proclaimed :  the 
latter  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  the  whole 
land  rejoiced  in  the  recovered  peace  of  the  realm,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Woodvilles,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the,  young 
King  with  his  all-beloved  subject.  Never  had  the  power 
of  the  NevHes  seemed  so  secure— never  did  the  throne  of 
Edward  appear  so  stable. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  King  prevailed  upon  the  Earl 
and  his  Countess  to  permit  the  Lady  Anne  to  accompany 
the  Duchess  of  Clarence  in  a  visit  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tower. 
The  Queen  had  submitted  so  graciously  to  the  humiliation 
of  her  famUy,  that  even  the  haughty  Warwick  was  touched 
and  softened ;  and  the  visit  of  his  daughter  at  such  a  time 
became  a  homage  to  Elizabeth,  which  it  suited  his  chivalry 
to  render.  The  public  saw  in  this  visit,  which  was  made 
with  great  state  and  ceremony,  the  probability  of  a  new 
and  popular  alliance.  The  Archbishop  had  suffered  the 
rumour  of  Gloucester's  attachment  to  the  Lady  Anne  to  get 
abroad,  and  the  young  Prince's  return  from  the  North  was 
anxiously  expected  by  the  gossips  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Warwick  shewed  his  grati- 
tude for  Marmaduke  Nevile's  devotion.  "  My  dear  and 
gallant  kinsman,"  he  said,  "  I  forget  not  that  when  thou 
didst  leave  the  King  and  the  Court  for  the  discredited 
minister  and  his  gloomy  Hall — I  forget  not  that  thou  didst 
tell  me  of  love  to  some  fair  maiden^  which  had  not  prospered 
according  to  thy  merits.  At  least  it  shall  not  be  from  lack 
of  lands,  or  of  the  gold  spur,  which  allows  the  wearer  to  ride 
by  the  side  of  king  or  Icaisar,  that  thou  canst  not  choose 
thy  bride  as  the  heart  bids  thee.  1  pray  thee,  sweet  cousin, 
to  attend  my  child  Anne  to  the  Court,  where  the  King  will 
shew  thee  no  ungracious  oountwiance:  but  it  is  just  to 
recompense  thee  for  the  loss  of  thy  post  in  his  Highnesses 
chamber,  i  hold  the  King's  commission  to  make  knights 
«f  such  as  can  pay  the  fee,  and  thy  lands  sbafi  suSftce  for  the 
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dignity.  Kneel  down,  and  rise  up,  Sir  Marmaduke  Nevile, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Borrodaile,  with  its  woodlands  and  its 
farms,  and  may  God  and  our  Lady  render  thee  puissant  in 
battle  and  prosperous  in  love  I  " 

Accordingly,  in  his  new  rank,  and  entitled  to  ruffle  it  with 
the  bravest.  Sir  Marmaduke  Nevile  accompanied  the  Earl 
and  the  Lady  Anne  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tower. 

As  Warwick,  leaving  his  daughter  amidst  the  brilliant 
circle  that  surrounded  Elizabeth,  turned  to  address  the 
King,  he  said,  with  simple  and  affected  nobleness — 

"  Ah,  my  Liege,  if  you  needed  a  hostage  of  my  faith, 
think  that  my  heart  is  here,  for  verily  its  best  blood  were 
less  dear  to  me  than  that  slight  girl, — the  likeness  of  her 
mother,  when  her  lips  first  felt  the  touch  of  mine  I  " 

Edward's  bold  brow  fell,  and  he  blushed  as  he  answered, 
"  My  Elizabeth  will  hold  her  as  a  sister.  But,  cousin,  part 
you  not  now  for  the  North  ?  " 

"  By  your  leave,  I  go  first  to  Warwick." 

*'  Ah  I  you  do  not  wish  to  approve  of  my  seeming  prepa- 
rations against  France  ?  " 

"  Nay,  your  Highness  is  not  in  earnest.  I  promised  the 
Commons  that  you  would  need  no  supplies  for  so  thriftless 
a  war." 

"  Thou  knowest  I  mean  to  fulfil  all  thy  pledges.  But  the 
country  so  swarms  with  disbanded  soldiers,  that  it  is  politic 
to  hold  out  to  them  a  hope  of  service,  and  so  let  the  clouds 
gradually  pass  away." 

"  Alack,  my  Liege,"  said  Warwick,  gravely,  "  I  suppose 
that  a  crown  teaches  the  brow  to  scheme  ;  but  hearty  peace 
or  open  war  seems  ever  the  best  to  me." 

Edward  smiled,  and  turned  aside.  Warwick  glanced  at 
his  daughter,  whom  Elizabeth  flatteringly  caressed,  stifled 
a  sigh,  and  the  air  seemed  lighter  to  the  insects  of  the  Court 
as  his  proud  crest  bowed  beneath  the  doorway,  and,  with 
the  pomp  of  his  long  retinue,  he  vanished  from  the  scene. 

"  And  choose,  fair  Anne,"  said  the  Queen,  "  choose  from 
my  ladies  whom  you  will  have  for  your  special  ttrain.  We 
would  not  that  your  attendance  should  be  less  than 
royal." 

The  gentle  Anne  in  vain  sought  to  excuse  herself  from  an 
honour  at  once  arrogant  and  invidious,  though  too  innocent 
to  perceive  the  cunning  so  characteristic  of  the  Qu,een  ;  for, 
under  the  guise  of  a  specif  compliment,  Anne  had  received 
the  royal  request  to  have  her  female  attendants  diosen  from 
the  Court,  and  Elizabeth  now  desired  to  force  upon  her  a 
selection  which  could  not  fail  to  mortify  those  not  preferred. 
But  glancing  timidly  round  the  circle,  the  noble  damsel's 
eye  rested  on  one  fair  face,  and  in  that  face  there  was  so 
much  that  awoke  her  own  interest,  and  stirred  up  a  fond 
and  sad  remembrance,  that  she  passed  involuntarily  to  the 
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stranger's  side,  and  artlessly  took  her  hand.  The  high- 
born maidens,  grouped  around,  glanced  at  each  other  with 
a  sneer,  and  slunk  back.  Even  the  Queen  looked  surprised, 
but  recovering  herself,  inclined  her  head  graciously,  and 
said,  "  Do  we  read  your  meaning  aright.  Lady  Anne,  and 
vrould  you  this  gentlewoman.  Mistress  Sibyll  Warner,  as 
one  of  your  chamber  ?  " 

"  Sibyll  ?  ah,  I  knew  that  my  memory  failed  me  not," 
murmured  Anne ;  and,  after  bowing  assent  to  the  Queen, 
she  said,  "  Do  you  not  also  recall,  fair  demoiselle,  our 
meeting,  when  children,  long  years  ago  ?  " 

"  WeU,  noble  Dame,"*  answered  Sibyll.  And  as  Anne 
turned,  with  her  air  of  modest  gentieness,  yet  of  lofty  birth 
and  breeding,  to  explain  to  the  Queen  that  she  had  met 
Sibyll  in  earlier  years,  the  King  approached  to  monopolize 
his  guest's  voice  and  ear.  It  seemed  natural  to  all  present 
that  Edward  should  devote  peculiar  attention  to  the 
daughter  of  Warwick  and  the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence  ;  and  even  Elizabeth  suspected  no  guiltier  gallantry 
in  the  subdued  voice,  the  caressing  manner,  her  handsome 
Lord  adopted  throughout  that  day,  even  to  the  close  of  the 
nightly  revel, — towards  a  demoiselle  too  high  (it  might  well 
appear)  for  licentious  homage. 

But  Anne  herself,  though  too  guileless  to  suspect  the 
nature  of  Edward's  courtesy,  yet  shrank  from  it  in  vague 
terror.  All  his  beauty,  all  Ws  fascination,  could  not  root 
from  her  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  exiled  Prince — nay, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  qualities  made  her  the  more  averse  to 
him.  It  darkened  the  prospects  of  Edward  of  Lancaster 
that  Edward  of  York  should  wear  so  gracious  and  so 
popular  a  form.  She  hailed  with  delight  the  hour  when  she 
was  conducted  to  her  chamber,  and  dismissing  gently  the 
pompous  retinue  allotted  to  her,  found  herself  alone  with 
the  young  maiden  whom  she  had  elected  to  her  special 
service. 
*  *'  And  you  remember  me,  too,  fair  Sibyll  ?  "  said  Anne, 
with  her  dulcet  and  endearing  voice. 

"  Truly,  who  would  not?  for  as  you,  then,  noble  lady^ 
glided  apart  from  the  other  children,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
young  Prince,  in  whom  all  dreamed  to  see  their  future 
King,  I  heard  the  universal  murmur  of — a  false  prophecy  I  " 

"Ah  I  and  of  what  ?  "  asked  Anne. 

"  That  in  the  hand  the  Prince  clasped,  with  his  small 
rosy  fingers — the  hand  of  great  Warwick's  daughter — ^lay 
the  best  defence  of  his  father's  throne." 

Anne's  breast  heaved,  and  her  small  foot  began  to  mark 
strange  characters  on  the  floor. 

"  So,"  she  said,  musingly,  "  so  even  here,  amidst  a  new 

*  The  title  of  Dame  was  at  that  time  applied  indiscriminately  to 
ladies,  whether  married  or  single,  if  of  high  birth. 
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Court,  you  forget  not  Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster.  Oh,  we 
shall  find  hours  to  talk  of  the  past  days.  But  how,  if  your 
childhood  was  spent  in  Margaret's  court,  does  your  youth 
find  a  welcome  in  Elizaheth's  ?  " 

'*  Avarice  and  power  had  need  of  my  father^  science.  He 
is  a  scholar  of  good  hirth,  but  fallen  fortuiie&— even  now, 
and  ever  while  night  lasts,  he  is  at  work.  I  bdong  to  the 
train  of  her  Grace  of  Bedford,  but  whMi  the  Duchess  quitted 
the  Court,  and  the  King  retained  my  father  in  his  own  royal 
service,  her  Highness  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  receive  me 
among  her  maidens.  Happy  that  my  father's  home  is 
mine — who  else  could  tend  him  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  his  only  child  ?    He  must  lave  thee  deaiiy  ?  '* 

"  Yet  not  as  I  love  him — he  lives  in  a  life  ^art  from  all 
else  that  live.  But,  after  all,  peradventure  it  is  sweeter  te 
love  than  to  be  loved." 

Anne,  whose  nature  was  singularly  tender  and  woman- 
like, was  greatly  affected  by  this  answer ;  she  drew  nearer 
to  Sibyll ;  she  twined  her  arm  round  her  slight  form,  and 
kissed  her  forehead 

"  Shall  /  love  thee,  Sibyll  ?  "  she  said  with  a  girl's  candid 
simplicity,  "  and  wilt  thou  love  me  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Lady  I  there  are  so  many  to  love  thee ;  father^ 
mother,  sister — all  the  world ; — the  very  sun  shines  more 
kindly  upon  the  great  I  *' 

"  Nay  1  '*  said  Anne,  with  that  jealousy  of  a  claim  to 
suffering  to  which  the  gentler  natures  are  prone,  "  I  may 
have  sorrows  from  which  thou  art  free.  I  confess  to  thee, 
Sibyll,  that  something,  I  know  not  how  to  explain,  draws 
me  strangely  towards  thy  sweet  face.  Marriage  has  lost 
me  my  only  sister — for  since  Isabel  is  wed,  she  is  changed 
to  me — would  that  her  place  were  supplied  by  thee  !  Shall 
I  ste^  thee  from  the  Queen  when  I  depart  ?  Ah  1  my 
mother — at  least  thou  wfit  love  her  I  for  verily,  to  love  my 
mother  you  have  but  to  breathe  the  same  air*  Kiss 
me,  SibyH,"  ■  • 

Kindness,  of  late,  had  been  strange  to  Sibyll,  especially 
from  her  own  sex,  one  of  her  own  age  ;  it  came  like  morning 
upon  the  folded  blossom.  She  threw  her  arms  round  the 
ipiew  friend  that  seemed  sent  to  her  from  heaven ;  she 
kissed  Anne's  face  and  hands  with  grateful  tears. 

"  Ah !  "  she  said,  at  last,  when  she  could  command  a 
voice  still  broken  with  emotion—"  If  I  could  ever  serve — 
ever  repay  thee-^^though  those  gracious  words  were  the  last 
thy  lips  should  ever  deign  to  address  to  me !  " 

Anne  was  delighted ;  she  had  never  yet  found  one  to 
protect ;  she  had  never  yet  found  one  in  whom  thoroughly 
to  confide.  Gentle  as  her  mother  was,  the  distinction 
between  child  and  parent  was,  even  in  the  fond  family  she 
belonged  to,  so  great  in  that  day  that  she  could  nev^r  hav^ 
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betrayed  to  the  Countess  the  wild  weakness  ol  her  young 
heart. 

The  wish  to  communicate — to  reveal — ^is  so  natural  to 
extreme  youth,  and  in  Anne  that  disposition  was  so 
increased  by  a  nature  at  once  open  and  inclined  to  lean  on 
others^  that  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  sought  a  confidant  in 
Isabel ;  but  with  her  even,  at  the  first,  she  found  but  the 
half-contemptuous  pity  of  a  strong  and  hard  mind  ;i  and 
lately,  since  Edward's  visit  to  Middleham,  the  Duchess  of 
Oarence  had  been  so  wrapt  in  her  own  imperious  egotism 
and  discontented  ambition,  that  the  timid  Anne  had  not 
even  dared  to  touch,  with  her,  upon  those  secrets  which  it 
flushed  her  own  bashful  cheek  to  recall.  And  this  visit  to 
the  Court — this  new,  unfamiliar  scene — this  estrangement 
from  all  the  old  accustomed  affections^  had  produced  in 
her  that  sense  of  loneliness  which  is  so  irksome,  till  grave 
experience  of  real  life  accustoms  us  to  the  common  lot. 
So,  with  the  exaggerated  and  somewhat  morbid  sensibility 
that  belonged  to  her,  she  turned  at  once,  and  by  impulse,  to 
this  sudden  y^  graceful  friendship.  Here  was  one  of  her 
own  age,  one  who  had  known  sorrow,  one  whose  voice  and 
eyes  charmed  her,  one  who  would  not  chide  even  folly,  one, 
above  all,  who  had  seen  her  beloved  Prince,  one  associated 
with  her  fondest  memories,  one  who  might  have  a  thousand 
tales  to  tell  of  the  day  when  the  outlaw-Boy  was  a  Monarch's 
Heir.  In  the  childishness  of  her  soft  years,  she  almost 
wept  at  another  channel  for  so  much  natural  tenderness. 
It  was  half  the  Woman  gaining  a  Woman-friend — ^half  the 
Child  clinging  to  a  new  playmate. 

"  Ah,  Sibyll,"  she  whispered,"  *'  do  not  leave  me  to-night 
— ^this  strange  place  daunts  me,  and  the  figures  on  the  arras 
seem  so  tall  and  spectre-like — and  they  say  the  old  tower  is 
Haunted— Stay,  dear  SibyU  1 " 

And  Sibyll  stayed. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   SLEEPING   INNOCENCE — THE  WAKEFUL   GRIME 

While  these  charming  girls  thus  innocently  conferred ; 
while,  Anne^s  sweet  voice  running  on  in  her  artless  fancies, 
they  helped  each  other  to  undress  ;  while  hand  in  hand  they 
knelt  in  prayer  by  the  crucifix  in  a  dim  recess ;  while 
timidly  they  extinguished  the  light,  and  stole  to  rest; 
while  conversing  in  whispers,  growing  gradually  more  faint 
and  low,  they  sank  into  guileless  sleep  ; — the  unholy  King 
paced  hiS'^solitary  chamber,  parched  with  the  fever  of  the 
sudden  and  frantic  passion,  that  swept  away  from  a  heart* 
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in  which  every  impulse  was  a  giant,  all  the  memories  of 
Honour,  Gratitude,  and  Law. 

The  mechanism  of  this  strong  man's  nature  was  that 
almost  unknown  to  the  modem  time  ;  it  belonged  to  those 
earlier  days  which  furnish  to  Greece  the  terrible  legends 
Ovid  has  clothed  in  gloomy  fire,  which  a  similar  civilization 
produced  no  less  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  of  Italy  or  the 
North — ^that  period  when  Grime  took  a  grandeur  from  its 
excess — ^when  Power  was  so  great  and  absolute  that  its 
girth  burst  the  ligaments  of  Conscience — when  a  despot 
was  but  the  incarnation  of  will — ^when  Honour  was  indeed 
a  Religion,  but  its  faith  was  V^our,  and  it  wrote  its  Deca- 
logue with  the  point  of  a  fearless  sword. 

The  youth  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  as  the  youth  of  an 
ancient  Titan — of  an  Italian  Borgia  ;  through  its  veins  the 
hasty  blood  rolled  as  a  devouring  flame.  This  impetuous 
and  fiery  temperament  was  rendered  yet  more  fearful  by 
the  indulgence  of  every  intemperance  ;  it  fed  on]wine  and 
lust ;  its  very  virtues  strengthened  its  vices — ^its  courage 
stifled  every  whisper  of  prudence — its  intellect,  uninured 
to  all  discipline,  taught  it  to  disdain  every  obstacle  to  its 
desires.  Edward  could,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  be  false 
and  crafty — a  temporizer — a  dissimulator — but  it  was  only 
as  the  tiger  creeps,  the  better  to  spring,  undetected,  on  its 
prey.  If  detected,  the  cunning  ceased,  the  daring  rose,  and 
the  mighty  savage  had  fronted  ten  thousand  foes,  secure  in 
its  fangs  and  talons,  its  bold  heart  and  its  deadly  spring. 
Hence,  with  all  Edward's  abflities,  the  astonishing  levities 
and  indiscretions  of  his  younger  years.  It  seemed  almost, 
as  we  have  seen  him  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  might  of 
Warwick,  and  with  that  power,  whether  of  Barons  or  of 
People,  which  any  other  prince  of  half  his  talents  would 
have  trembled  to  rouse  against  an  unrooted  throne ; — ^it 
seemed  almost  as  if  he  loved  to  provoke  a  danger  for  the 
pleasure  it  gave  the  brain  to  baffle,  or  the  hand  to  crush  it. 
His  whole  nature  coveting  excitement,  nothing  was  left  to 
the  beautiful,  the  luxurious  Edward,  already  wearied  with 
pomp  and  pleasure,  but  what  was  unholy  and  forbidden. 
In  his  Court  were  a  hundred  ladies,  perhaps  not  less  fair 
than  Anne,  at  least  of  a  beauty  more  commanding  the 
common  homage,  but  these  he  had  only  to  smile  on  with 
ease  to  win.  No  awful  danger,  no  expiable  guilt,  attended 
those  vulgar  fraUties,  and  therefore  they  ceased  to  tempt. 
But  here  the  virgin  guest,  the  daughter  of  his  mightiest 
subject,  the  beloved  treasure  of  the  man  whose  hand  had 
built  a  throne,  whose  word  had  dispersed  an  army, — ^here, 
the  more  the  reason  warned,  the  conscience  started,  the 
more  the  hell-born  passion  was  aroused  I 

Like  men  of  his  peculiar  constitution,  Edward  was  wholly 
incapable  of  pure  and  steady  love.    His  affection  for  his 
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Queen  the  most  resembled  that  diviner  affection ;  but 
when  analyzed,  it  was  composed  of  feelings  widely  distinct. 
From  a  sudden  passion,  not  otherwise  to  be  gratified,  he  had 
made  the  rashest  sacrifices  for  an  unequal  marriage.  His 
vanity,  and  something  of  original  magnanimity,  despite 
his  vices,  urged  him  to  protect  what  he  himself  had  raised, — 
to  secure  the  honour  of  the  subject  who  was  honoured  by  the 
King.  In  common  with  most  rude  and  powerful  natures, 
he  was  strongly  alive  to  the  affections  of  a  father,  and  the 
faces  of  his  children  helped  to  maintain  the  influence  of  the 
mother.  But  in  all  this  we  need  scarcely  say  that  that  true 
love,  which  is  at  once  a  passion  and  a  devoUon,  existed  not. 
Love  with  him  cared  not  for  the  person  loved,  but  solely 
for  its  own  gratifications ;  it  was  desire  for  possession — 
nothing  more.  But  that  desire  was  the  will  of  a  King  who 
never  knew  fear  or  scruple ;  and,  pampered  by  internal 
indulgence,  it  was  to  the  fed)le  lusts  of  common  men  what 
the  storm  is  to  the  west  wind.  Yet  still,  as  in  the  solitude 
of  night  he  paced  his  chamber,  the  shadow  of  the  great  crime 
advancing  upon  his  soul  appalled  even  that  dauntless 
conscience.  He  gasped  for  breath — ^his  cheeks  flushed 
crimson,  and  the  next  moment  grew  deadly  pale.  He 
heard  the  loud  beating  of  his  heart.  He  stopped  still.  He 
flung  himself  on  a  seat,  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands, 
then  starting  up  he  exclaimed — "  No — ^no  I  I  cannot  shut 
out  that  sweet  face,  those  blue  eyes  from  my  gaze.  They 
haunt  me  to  my  destruction  and  her  own.  Yet  why  say 
destruction  ?  If  she  loved  me  who  shall  know  the  deed  ; 
if  she  love  me  not,  will  she  dare  to  reveal  her  shame  I 
Shame  1 — ^nay  a  King's  embrace  never  dishonours.  A 
King's  bastard  is  a  house's  pride.  All  is  still — ^the  very 
moon  vanishes  from  heaven.  The  noiseless  rushes  in  the 
gallery  give  no  echo  to  the  footstep.  Fie  on  me  I  Can  a 
Plantagenet  know  fear  ?  "  He  allowed  himself  no  further 
time  to  pause  ;  he  opened  the  door  gently,  and  stole  along 
the  gallery.  He  knew  well  the  chamber,  for  it  was 
appointed  by  his  command ;  and  besides  the  usual  door 
from  the  corridor  a  small  closet  conducted  to  a  secret  panel 
behind  the  arras.  It  was  the  apartment  occupied,  in  her 
visits  to  the  Court,  by  the  Queen's  riv^,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Lucy.  He  passed  into  the  closet — he  lifted  the  arras — he 
stood  in  that  chamber,  which  gratitude,  and  chivalry,  and 
hospitable  faith,  should  have  made  sacred  as  a  shrine.  And 
suddenly,  as  he  entered,  the  moon,  before  hid  beneath  a 
melancholy  cloud,  broke  forth  in  awful  splendour,  and  her 
light  rushed  through  the  casement  opposite  his  eyes,  and 
bathed  the  room  with  the  beams  of  a  ghostlier  day. 

The  abruptness  of  the  solemn  and  mournful  glory  scared 
him  as  the  rebuking  face  of  a  living  thing ;  a  presence  as  if 
not  of  earth  seemed  to  interpose  between  the  victim  and 
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the  guilt.     It  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment  that  his 
step  halted.    He  advanced  :  he  drew  aside  the  folds  of  the 
curtain  heavy  with  tissue  of  gold,  and  the  deeping  face  of 
Anne  lay  hushed  before  him.     It  looked  pale  in  the  moon- 
light, but  ineffably  serene,  and  the  smile  on  its  lips  seemed 
still  sweeter  than  that  which  it  wore  awake.     So  fixed  was 
his  gaze — so  ardently  did  his  whole  heart  and  being  feed 
through  his  eyes  upon  that  exquisite  picture  of  innocence 
and  youth,  that  he  did  not  see  for  some  moments  that  the 
sleeper  was  not  alone.    Suddenly  an  exclamation  rose  to 
his   lips — he   clenched   his   hand   in   jealous   agony — ^he 
approached — ^he  bent  over — ^he  heard  the  regular  breathing 
which  the  dreams  of  guUt  never  know  ;  and  then,  when  he 
saw  that  pure  and  interfaced  embrace — the  serene  yet 
somewhat  melancholy  face  of  Sibyll,  which  seemed  hueless 
as  marble  in  the  moonlight — bending  partially  over  that  of 
Anne,  as  if,  even  in  sleep,  watchful, — both  charming  forms 
so  linked  and  woven  that  the  two  seemed  as  one  life, 
the  very  breath  in  each  rising  and  ebbing  with  the  other, 
the  dark  ringlets  of  Sibyll  mingling  with  the  auburn  gold  of 
Anne's  luxuriant  hair,  and  the  darkness  and  the  gol(^  tress 
within  tress,  falling   impartially   over   either   neck,  that 
gleamed  like  ivory  beneath  that  common  veil — ^when  he 
saw  this  twofold  loveliness,  the  sentiment — the  conviction 
of  that  mysterious  defence  which  exists  in  purity — thrilled 
like  ice  through  his  burning  veins.     In  all  his  might  of 
monarch  and  of  man  he  felt  the  awe  of  that  unlooked-for 
protection — maidenhood     sheltering     maidenhood — inno- 
cence guarding  innocence.      The  double  virtue  appalled 
and  baffled  him  ;   and  that  slight  arm  which  encircled  the 
neck  he  would  have  perilled  his  realm  to  clasp,  shielded 
his  victim  more  effectually  than  the  bucklers  of  all  the 
warriors  that  ever  gathered  round  the  banner  of  the  lofty 
Warwick.      Night  and  the  occasion  befriended  him  ;   but 
in  vain.     While  Sibyll  was  there,  Anne  was  saved.     He 
ground  his  teeth,   and  muttered  to  himself.       At  that 
moment   Anne   turned   restlessly.    This   movement   dis- 
turbed the  light  sleep  of  her  companion.     She  spoke  half 
inaudibly,  but  the  sound  was  as  the  hoot  of  shame  in  the 
ear  of  the  guilty  King.    He  let  fall  the  curtain,  and  was 
gone.    And  if  one  who  lived  afterwards  to  hear,  and  to 
credit,  the  murderous  doom  which,  unless  History  lies, 
closed  the  male  line  of  Edward,  had  beheld  the  King 
stealing,  felon-like,  from  the  chamber,  his  step  reeling  to 
and  fro  the  gallery  floors — ^his  face  distorted  by  stormy 
passion— rhis  lips  white  and  murmuring — ^his  beauty  and  his 
glory  dimmed  and  humbled — ^the  spectator  might  have 
half  believed  that  while  Edward  gazed  upon  those  harmless 
sleepers,  a  vision  of  the  tragedy  to  gome  had  stricken 
down  bis  thought  of  guilt,  and  filled  up  its  place  with  horror. 
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— a  Vision  of  a  sleep  as  pure — of  two  forms  wrapped  in  an 
embrace  as  fond — of  intruders  meditating  a  crime  scarce 
fouler  than  his  own ;  and  the  sins  of  the  Father  starting 
into  grim,  ^rporeal  ^apes,  to  become  the  deathsmen  of  the 
Sons  I 


CHAPTER    III 

NEW  DANGERS  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK — \SU  THE  KINO'9 
HRAJIT  ALUPS  ITSELF  WITH  REBELLION  AGAINST  THE 
lUNO'S  THRONE 

Oh  I  beautifvil  is  the  love  of  youth  to  youths  and  touching 
Xh»  tenderness  of  womanhood  to  woman ;  and  fair  in  the 
eyes  of  the  happy  sun  is  the  waldng  of  holy  sleep,  and  the 
virgin  kiss  upoo  virgin  lips  smiling  and  murmuring  the 
sweet  "  Good  morrow  1  *' 

Aime  was  the  first  to  wake ;  and  as  the  bright  winter 
morn,  robust  with  frosty  sunbeams,  shone  cheerily  upon 
SibyU's  face,  she  was  struck  with  a  beauty  she  had  not 
suf&cicQtly  ohserved  the  day  before  ;  for  in  the  sleep  of  the 
young  the  traces  of  thought  and  care  vanish,  the  aching 
heart  is  lulled  in  the  body- s  rest,  the  hard  lines  relax  into 
{le^e  ease,  a  softer,  warmer  bloqm  steals  over  the  cheek, 
and,  relieved  from  the  stiff  restraints  of  dress,  the  rounded 
limbs  repose  in  a  more  aUuring  grace  I  Youth  seems 
younger  in  its  slumb^,  and  beauty  more  beautiful,  and 
purity  more  pure.  Long  and  dark,  the  fringe  of  the  eye- 
lash rested  upon  the  white  lids,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
parting  pouted  lips  invited  the  sister  kiss  that  wakened  up 
the  sleeps. 

"  Ah  1  Lady,"  said  Sibyll,  parting  her  tresses  from  her 
dark  blue  eyesr--*'  yon  are  here— you  are  safe  I — ^blessed  be 
the  saints  and  Our  Lady — ^for  I  had  a  dream  in  the  night 
that  startled  and  appalled  me." 

"And  my  djreams  were  all  blithe  and  golden,"  said 
Anne.    "  What  was  thine  ?  " 

"  Methonght  you  were  asleep  and  in  this  chamber,  and  I 
not  by  your  side,  but  watching  you  at  a  little  distance ; 
and,  lol  a  horrible  serpent  glided  from  yon  recess,  and, 
crawling  to  your  pillow,  I  heard  its  hiss,  and  strove  to  come 
to  your  aid,  but  in  vain :  a  spell  seemed  to  chain  my  limbs. 
At  last  I  found  voice — I  cried  aloud — I  woke  ;  and,  mock 
me  not,  but  I  surely  heard  a  parting  footstep,  and  the  low 
grating  of  some  sliding  door." 

"  It  was  the  dream's  influence,  enduring  beyond  the 
dream.  I  have  often  felt  it  so— nay,  even  last  night ;  for 
I,  too,  dresamt  of  another,  dreamt  that  I  stood  by  the  altar 
with  one  far  away,  and  when  I  woke — ^for  I  woke  also — it 
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was  long  before  I  could  believe  it  was  thy  hand  I  held,  and 
thine  arm  that  embraced  me." 

The  young  friends  rose,  and  their  toilet  was  scarcely 
ended  when  again  appeared  in  the  chamber  all  the  stateli- 
ness  of  retinue  allotted  to  the  Lady  Anne.  Sibyll  turned 
to  depart.     "  And  whither  go  you  ?  "  asked  Anne. 

"  To  visit  my  father ;  it  is  my  first  task  on  rising," 
returned  Sibyll,  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  must  let  me  visit  him,  too,  at  a  later  hour.  Find 
me  here  an  hour  before  noon,  Sibyll." 

The  early  morning  was  passed  by  Anne  in  the  Queen's 
company.  The  refection,  the  embroidery  frame,  the 
closheys  filled  up  the  hours.  The  Duchess  of  Qarencc  had 
left  the  palace  with  her  lord  to  visit  the  King's  mother  at 
Baynard's  Castle ;  and  Anne's  timid  spirits  were  saddened 
by  the  strangeness  of  the  faces  round  her,  and  Elizabeth's 
habitual  silence.  There  was  something  in  the  weak  and 
ill-fated  Queen  that  ever  failed  to  conciliate  friends. 
Though  perpetually  striving  to  form  and  create  a  party,  a 
faction,  she  never  succeeded  in  gaining  confidence  or  re- 
spect. And  no  one  raised  so  high  was  ever  left  so  friendless 
as  Elizabeth,  when,  in  her  awful  wi(k)whood,  her  dowry 
home  became  the  sanctuary.  All  her  power  was  but  the 
shadow  of  her  husband's  royal  sun,  and  vanished  when 
the  orb  prematurely  set ;  yet  she  had  all  gifts  of  person  in 
her  favour,  and  a  sleek  smoothness  of  manner  that  seemed 
to  the  superficial  formed  to  win  ;  but  the  voice  was  artificial, 
and  the  eye  cold  and  ste^thy.  About  her  formal  precision 
ther3  was  an  eternal  consciousness  of  self — a  breathing 
egotism.  Her  laugh  was  displeasing — cynical,  not  mirth- 
ful ;  she  had  none  of  that  forgetfulness  of  self,  that  warmth 
when  gay,  that  earnestness  when  sad,  which  create  sym- 
pathy. Her  beauty  was  without  loveliness — her  character 
without  charm  ;  every  proportion  in  her  form  might  allure 
the  sensualist ;  but  there  stopped  the  fascination.  The 
mind  was  trivia,  though  cunning  and  dissimulating ;  and 
the  very  evenness  of  her  temper  seemed  but  the  clockwork 
of  a  heart  insensible  to  its  own  movements.  Vain  in  pros- 
perity, what  wonder  that  she  was  so  abject  in  misfortune? 
What  wonder  that  even  while,  in  later  and  gloomier  years,* 
accusing  Richard  III.  of  the  murder  of  her  royal  sons,  and 
knowing  him,  at  least,  the  executioner  of  her  brother  and 
her  child  by  the  bridegroom  of  her  youfth,t  she  consented 

♦  Grafton,  806. 
t  Anthony  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Richard  Gray.  Not  the  least 
instance  of  the  frivolity  of  Elizabeth's  mind  is  to  be  found  in  her 
willingness,  after  all  the  woes  of  her  second  widowhood,  and  when  she 
was  not  very  far  short  of  sixty  years  old,  to  take  a  third  husband, 
James  III.  of  Scotland — a  marriage  prevented  only  by  the  death  of 
the  Scotch  king. 
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to  send  her  daughters  to  his  custody,  though  subjected  to 
the  stahi  of  illegitimacy,  and  herself  only  recognised  as  the 
harlot  ? 

The  King,  meanwhile,  had  ridden  out  betimes  alone,  and 
no  other  of  the  male  sex  presumed  in  his  absence  to  invade 
the  female  circle.  It  was  with  all  a  girl's  fresh  delight  that 
Anne  escaped  at  last  to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  found 
Sibyll,  and,  with  her  guidance,  she  threaded  the  gloomy 
mazes  of  the  Tower.  "  Let  me  sec,"  she  whispered, "  before 
we  visit  your  father,  let  me  see  the  turret  in  which  the 
unhappy  Henry  is  confined." 

And  Sibyll  led  her  through  the  arch  of  the  tower,  now 
called  Bloody  Tower,  and  shewed  her  the  narrow  casement 
deep  sunk  in  the  mighty  wall,  without  which  hung  the 
starling  in  the  cage,  basking  its  plumes  in  the  wintry  sun. 
Anne  gazed  with  that  deep  interest  and  tender  reverence 
which  the  parent  of  the  man  she  loves  naturally  excites  in  a 
woman ;  and  while  thus  standing  sorrowful  and  silent,  the 
casement  was  unbarred,  and  she  saw  the  mild  face  of  the 
human  captive ; — ^he  seemed  to  talk  to  the  bird,  which,  in 
shriU  tones  and  with  clapping  wings  answered  his  address. 
At  that  time  a  horn  sounded  at  a  little  distance  of! ;  a 
clangour  of  arms,  as  the  sentries  saluted,  was  heard ;  the 
demoiselles  retreated  through  the  arch,  and  mounted  the 
stair  conducting  to  the  very  room,  then  unoccupied,  in 
which  tradition  records  the  murder  of  the  Third  Richard's 
nephews ;  and  scarcely  had  they  gained  this  retreat,  ere 
towards  the  Bloody  Gate,  and  before  the  prison  tower, 
rode  the  King  who  had  mounted  the  Captive's  throne.  His 
steed,  gaudy  with  its  housing — his  splendid  dress — the 
knights  and  squires  who  started  forward  from  every  comer 
to  hold  his  gilded  stirrup — his  vigorous  youth,  so  blooming 
and  so  radiant — all  contrasted,  with  oppressive  force,  the 
careworn  face  that  watched  him  meekly  through  the  little 
casement  of  the  Wakefield  Tower.  Edward's  large  quick 
blue  eye  caught  sudden  sight  of  the  once  familiar  features. 
He  looked  up  steadily,  and  his  gaze  encountered  the  fallen 
King's.  He  changed  countenance ;  but  with  the  external 
chivalry  that  made  the  surface  of  his  hollow  though  brilliant 
character,  he  bowed  low  to  his  saddle  bow  as  he  saw  his 
captive,  and  removed  the  plumed  cap  from  his  high  brow. 

Henry  smiled  sadly,  and  shook  his  reverend  head,  as  if 
gently  to  rebuke  the  mockery ;  then  he  closed  the  casement, 
and  Edward  rode  into  the  yard. 

"  How  can  the  King  hold  here  a  Court  and  here  a  prison  ? 
Oh,  hard  heart  1  "  murmured  Anne,  as  when  Edward  had 
disappeared,  the  damsels  bent  their  way  to  Adam's 
chamber. 

"  Would  the  Earl  Warwick  approve  thy  pity,  sweet  Lady 
Anne  ?  "  asked  SibylL 
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'*My  father's  heart  is  too  generous  to  eondemn  it»" 
returned  Anne,  wiping  the  tears  from  het  eyes;  "how  often 
in  the  knight's  galliard  shall  I  see  that  face  I  " 

The  turret  in  which  Warner's  room  was  placed  flanisied 
the  wing  inhabited  by  the  royai  famUy  and  their  more  dis- 
tinguished guests  (viz.,  the  palace,  properly  speaking,  as 
distinct  from  the  fortress,)  and  ccmimutiioated  with  the 
regal  lodge  by  a  long  corridor,  raised  above  cloisters  and 
open  to  a  courtyard.  At  one  end  of  this  corridor  a  door 
opened  upon  the  passage  in  which  was  situated  the  chamber 
of  the  Lady  Anne  ;  the  other  extremity  communicated  with 
a  rugged  stair  of  stone,  conducting  to  the  rooms  tenanted 
by  Warner.  Leaving  Slbyll  to  present  her  learned  father 
to  the  gentle  Anne,  we  follow  the  King  into  the  garden 
which  he  entered  on  dismounting.  He  found  here  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  come  to  the  palace  in  his 
barge,  and  with  but  a  slight  retinue,  and  who  was  now  con- 
versing with  Hastings  in  earnest  whispers. 

The  King,  who  seemed  thoughtful  and  fatigued,  ap- 
proached the  two,  and  said,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  What 
learned  sententiaiy  engages  you  two  scholars  ?  " 

"  Your  Grace,"  said  the  Archbishop,  '*  Minerva  was  not 
precisely  the  goddess  most  potent  over  our  thoughts  at  that 
moment.  I  received  a  letter  last  evening,  from  Uie  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  as  I  know  the  love  borne  by  the  Prince  to 
the  Lord  Hastings,  I  inquired  of  your  chamberlain  how  far 
he  would  have  foreguessed  the  news  it  announced  ?  " 

"  And  what  may  the  tidings  be  ?  "  asked  Edward,  absently. 

The  Prelate  hesitated. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  the  familiar  confidence  with 
which  both  your  Highness  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  dis^ 
tinguish  the  Chamberlain  permits  me  to  communicate  the 
purport  of  the  letter  in  his  presence.  The  young  Duke 
informs  me  that  he  hath  long  conceived  ail  affection  which 
he  would  improve  into  marriage,  but  before  he  address 
either  the  demoiselle  or  her  father,  he  prays  me  to  confer 
with  your  Grace,  whose  pleasure  in  this,  as  in  ail  things,  will 
be  his  sovereign  law." 

"  Ah,  Richard  loves  me  with  a  truer  love  than  George  of 
Clarence  I  But  whom  can  he  have  seen  on  the  borders 
worthy  to  be  a  prince's  bride  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  sudden  passion,  Sire,  as  I  before  hinted ;  nay, 
it  has  been  for  some  time  sufficiently  notorious  to  his  friends, 
and  many  of  the  Court — it  is  an  affection  for  a  mcdden 
known  to  hitti  in  childhood,  connected  to  him  by  blood, — 
in  a  word,  it  is  my  niece  Anne  Nevile." 

As  if  stung  by  a  scorpion,  Edward  threw  of!  the  Prelate's 
arm,  on  which  he  had  been  leaning  with  his  usual  caressing 
courtesy. 

"  This  is  too  much  1 "  said  he,  quloklyy  and  his  face. 
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before  somewhat  pale,  grew  highly  flushed. — "  is  the  whole 
royalty  of  En^and  to  be  one  Nevile  ?  Have  I  not  suflft- 
ciently  narrowed  the  bases  qf  my  throne?  Instead  ol 
mating  my  daughter  to  a  foreign  pow^* — ^to  Spain  or  to 
Bretagne — ^she  is  betrothed  to  young  Montagu  ?  Qarence 
weds  Isabel,  and  now  Gloucester — ^no.  Prelate,  I  will  not 
consent  I  " 

The  Archbishop  was  so  little  prepared  for  this  burst  that 
he  remained  speechless  ;  Hastings  pressed  the  King's  arm, 
as  if  to  caution  him  against  so  imprudent  a  diqilay  of 
resentment.  But  the  King  walked  on,  not  heeding  him, 
and  in  great  disturbance.  Hastings  interchajoged  looks 
with  the  Archbishop,  and  followed  his  royal  master. 

"  My  King,"  he  said,  in  an  earnest  whisper,  *'  whatever 
you  decide,  do  not  a^dn  provoke  unhappy  feuds  laid  at 
rest  I  Already  this  morning  I  sought  your  chamb^,  but 
you  were  abroad,  to  say  that  I  have  received  intelligence 
of  a  fresh  rising  of  the  Lancastrians  in  Lincolnshire,  under 
Sff  Robert  Welles,  and  the  wariike  kaight  of  Scrivelsby, 
Sir  Thomas  Dymoke.  This  is  not  yet  an  hour  to  anger  the 
pride  of  the  Neviles." 

"  O  Hastings !  Hastings  I "  said  the  King,  in  a  tone  of 
passionate  emotion — "  there  are  moments  when  the  human 
heart  cannot  dissemble  I  Howbeit,  yoxxt  advice  is  wise  and 
honest  I    No,  we  must  not  anger  the  Neviles  ?  " 

He  turned  abruptly ;  rejoined  the  Archbishop,  who  stood 
on  the  spot  on  which  the  King  had  left  him,  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  his  face  calm  but  haughty. 

"  My  most  worshipful  cousin,"  said  Edward,  "  forgive 
the  well  known  heat  of  my  hasty  moods  \  I  had  hoped  that 
Richard  would,  by  a  foreign  alliance,  have  repaired  the 
occasion  of  confirming  my  dynasty  abroad,  whida  Oarence 
lost.  But,  no  matter  I  Of  these  things  we  will  sptak  anon. 
Say  naught  to  Richard  till  time  ripens  maturer  resolutions  : 
he  is  a  youth  yet.  What  strange  tidings  are  these  from 
Lincolnshire  ?  " 

"  The  house  of  your  pm^eyor.  Sir  Robert  de  Burgh,  is 
burned — ^his  lands  wasted.  The  rebels  are  headed  by  lords 
and  knights.  Robin  of  Redesdale,  who,  methinks,  bears  a 
charmed  life,  has  even  ventured  to  rouse  the  disaffected  in 
my  brother's  very  shire  of  Warwick." 

"  Oh,  Henry,"  exclaimed  the  King,  casting  his  eyes 
towards  the  turret  that  held  his  captive,  '*  well  mightest 
thou  call  a  crown  *  a  wreath  of  thorns  M  " 

**  I  have  already,"  said  the  Archbishop,  **  dis^tched 
couriers  to  my  brother,  to  recall  him  from  Warwick,  whither 
he  went  on  quitting  your  highness.  I  have  done  more — 
prompted  by  a  zeal  that  draws  me  from  the  care  of  the 
chtirch  to  that  of  the  state,  I  have  summoned  the  Lords  SU 
John,  De  Fulke,  and  others,  to  my  house  of  the  More ; — 
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praying  your  Highness  to  deign  to  meet  them,  and  well  sure 
that  a  smile  from  your  princely  lips  will  regain  their  hearts 
and  confirm  their  allegiance^  at  a  moment  when  new  perils 
require  all  strong  arms." 

"  You  have  done  most  wisely  ;  I  will  come  to  your  palace 
— appoint  your  own  day." 

"  It  will  take  some  days  for  the  Barons  to  arrive  from 
their  castles.     I  fear  not  ere  the  tenth  day  from  this." 

"Ah  I"  said  the  King,  with  a  vivacity  that  surprised  his 
listeners,  aware  of  his  usual  impetuous  energy,  "the  delay 
will  but  befriend  us ;  as  for  Warwick,  permit  me  to  alter 
your  arrangements;  let  him  employ  the  interval,  not  in 
London,  where  he  is  useless,  but  in  raising  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  castle,  and  in  defeating  the  treason  of  this 
Redesdale  knave.  We  will  give  commission  to  him,  and  to 
Clarence,  to  levy  troops ;  Hastings,  see  to  this  forthwith. 
Ye  say  Sir  Robert  Welles  leads  the  Lincolnshire  varlets ;  I 
know  the  nature  of  his  father,  the  Lord  Welles — a  fearful 
and  timorous  one  ;  I  will  send  for  him,  and  the  father's  head 
shall  answer  for  the  son's  faith.  Pardon  me,  dear  cousin, 
that  I  leave  you  to  attend  these  matters.  Prithee  visit  our 
Queen,  meanwhile  she  holds  you  our  guest." 

"  Nay,  your  Highness  must  vouchsafe  my  excuse  ;  I  also 
have  your  royal  interests  too  much  at  heart  to  while  an 
hour  in  my  pleasurement.  I  will  but  see  the  friends  of 
our  house,  now  in  London,  and  then  back  to  the  More,  and 
collect  the  force  of  my  tenants  and  retainers." 

"  Ever  right,  fair  speed  to  you — Cardinal  that  shall  be  f 
Your  arm,  Hastings." 

The  King  and  his  favourite  took  their  way  into  the  state 
chambers. 

"  Abet  not  Gloucester  in  this  alliance — abet  him  not  I  " 
said  the  King,  solemnly. 

"  Pause,  sire  I  This  alliance  gives  to  Warwick  a  wise 
counsellor  instead  of  the  restless  Duke  of  Clarence.  Reflect 
what  danger  may  ensue  if  an  ambitious  lord,  discontented 
with  your  reign,  obtains  the  hand  of  the  great  Earl's 
coheiress,  and  the  half  of  a  hundred  baronies  that  command 
an  army  larger  than  the  Crown's." 

Though  these  reasonings  at  a  calmer  time  might  well  have 
had  their  effect  on  Edward,  at  that  moment  they  were 
little  heeded  by  his  passions.  He  stamped  his  foot  violently 
on  the  floor.     "  Hastings  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  be  sflent  I 

or "     He  stopped  short — ^mastered  his  emotion — "  Go, 

assemble  our  Privy  Council.  We  have  graver  matters  than 
a  boy's  marriage  now  to  think  of." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Edward  sought  to  absorb  the  fire  of 
his  nature  in  state  affairs  in  all  needful  provisions  against 
the  impending  perils,  in  schemes  of  war  and  vengeance. 
The  fatal  frenzy  that  had  seized  him  haunted  him  every- 
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where,  by  day  and  by  night.  For  some  days  after  the 
unsuspected  visit  which  he  had  so  criminally  stolen  to  his 
guest's  chamber,  something  of  knightly  honour,  of  religious 
scruple,  of  conunon  reason — awakened  in  him  the  more 
by  the  dangers  which  had  sprung  up,  and  which  the  Neviles 
were  now  actively  employed  in  defeating — ^strug^ed  against 
his  guilty  desire,  and  roused  his  conscience  to  a  less  feeble 
resistance  than  it  usually  displayed  when  opposed  to 
passion  ;  but  the  society  of  Anne,  into  which  he  was  neces- 
sarily thrown  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  those  hours 
chiefly  after  the  indulgences  of  the  banquet,  was  more 
powerful  than  all  the  dictates  of  a  virtue  so  seldom  exercised 
as  to  have  none  of  the  strength  of  habit.  And  as  the  time 
drew  near,  when  he  must  visit  the  Archbishop,  head  his 
army  against  the  rebels  (whose  force  daily  increased,  despite 
the  captivity  of  Lord  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  Dymoke,  who, 
on  the  summons  of  the  King,  had  first  taken  sanctuary,  and 
then  yielded  their  persons  on  the  promise  of  pardon  and 
safety),  and  restore  Anne  to  her  mother — as  this  time  drew 
near,  his  perturbation  of  mind  became  visible  to  the 
whole  Court;  but,  with  the  instinct  of  his  native 
craft,  he  contrived  to  conceal  itsf  cause.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  had  no  confidant — he  did  not  dare  trust 
his  secret  to  Hastings.  His  heart  gnawed  itself.  Neither, 
though  constantly  stealing  to  Anne's  side,  could  he  venture 
upon  language  that  might  startle  and  enlighten  her.  He 
felt  that  even  those  attentions,  which  on  the  first  evening  of 
her  arrival  had  been  noticed  by  the  courtiers,  could  not  be 
safely  renewed.  He  was  grave  and  constrained,  even 
when  by  her  side,  and  the  etiquette  of  the  court  allowed 
him  no  opportuiuty  for  unwitnessed  conference.  In  this 
suppressed  and  unequal  struggle  with  himself  the  time  passed, 
tUl  it  was  now  but  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  his  visit  to 
the  More.  And,  as  he  rose  at  morning  from  his  restless 
couch,  the  strug^e  was  over,  and  the  soul  resolved  to  dare 
the  crime.  His  first  thought  was  to  separate  Anne  from 
Sibyll.  He  affected  to  rebuke  the  Queen  for  giving  to  his 
highborn  guest  an  associate  below  her  dignity,  and  on 
whose  character,  poor  girl,  rested  the  imputation  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  when  the  Queen  replied  that  Lady  Anne  herself 
had  so  chosen,  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  visiting  Warner 
himself,  under  pretence  of  inspecting  his  progress, — 
affected  to  be  struck  by  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  sage, 
and  sending  for  Sibyll,  told  her,  with  an  air  of  gracious 
consideration,  that  her  first  duty  was  to  attend  her  parent, 
that  the  Queen  released  her  for  some  days  from  all  Court 
duties,  and  that  he  had  given  orders  to  prepare  the  room 
adjoining  Master  Warner's,  and  held  by  Friar  Bungey,  till 
that  worthy  had  retired  with  his  patroness  from  the  Court, 
to  which  she  would  for  the  present  remove. 
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Sibyll,  wondering  at  this  novel  mark  of  consid^ation  In 
the  careless  King,  yet  imputing  it  to  the  high  value  set  on 
her  father's  labours,  thanked  Edward  with  simple  earnest- 
ness, and  withdrew.  In  the  ante^room  she  encountered 
Hastings,  on  his  way  to  the  Ring.  He  started  in  surprise, 
and  with  a  jealous  pang :  "  What,  thou,  Sibyll  I  and  from 
the  King's  closet  1     What  led  thee  thither  ?  " 

"His  Grace's  command."  And  too  noble  for  the  plea- 
sure of  exciting  the  distrust  that  delights  fdvolous  minds 
as  the  proof  of  power,  Sibyll  added,  "  The  King  has  been 
kindly  speaking  to  me  of  my  father's  health."  The 
courtier's  brow  cleared — he  mused  a  moment,  and  said,  in 
a  whisper,  "  I  beseech  thee  to  meet  me  an  hour  hence  at  the 
eastern  Rampart." 

Since  the  return  of  Lord  Hastings  to  the  palace  there  had 
been  an  estrangement  and  distance  in  his  manner,  ill 
suiting  one  who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  an  accepted  suitor, 
and  wounding  alike  to  Sibyll's  affection  and  her  pride  ;  but 
her  confidence  in  his  love  and  truth  was  entire.  Her 
admiration  for  him  partook  of  worship,  and  she  steadily 
sought  to  reason  away  any  causes  for  alarm  by  recalling 
the  state  cares  which  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and 
whispering  to  herself  that  word  of  "  wife  "  which,  coming  in 
passionate  music  from  those  beloved  lips,  had  thrown 
a  mist  over  the  present,  a  ^ory  over  the  future;  and  in  the 
King's  retention  of  Adam  Warner,  despite  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford's  strenuous  desire  to  carry  him  off  with  Friar 
Bungey,  and  restore  him  to  his  task  of  alchemist  and 
multiplier,  as  well  as  in  her  own  promotion  to  the  Queen's 
service,  Sibyll  could  not  but  recognise  the  influence  of  her 
powerful  lover.  His  tones  now  were  ten<!ter,  though  grave 
and  earnest.  Surely,  in  the  meeting  he  asked,  all  not 
comprehended  would  be  explained.  And  so,  with  a  light 
heait,  she  passed  on. 

Hastings  sighed  as  his  eye  followed  her  from  the  room, 
and  thus  said  he  to  himself — "  Were  I  the  obscure  gentle- 
man I  once  was,  how  sweet  a  lot  would  that  girl's  love 
choose  to  me  from  the  urn  of  Fate  I  But,  oh  I  when  we 
taste  of  power  and  greatness,  and  master  the  world's  dark 
wisdom,  what  doth  love  shrink  to  ? — -an  hour's  bliss,  and  a 
Kfe's  folly."  His  delicate  lip  curled,  and  breaking  from  his 
soliloquy,  he  entered  the  King's  closet.  Edward  was 
resting  his  face  upon  the  pabns  of  his  hands,  and  his  bright 
eyes  dwelt  upon  vacant  space,  till  they  kindled  into  anima- 
tion as  they  lighted  on  his  favourite. 

"  Dear  WiU,"  said  the  Ktag,  "  knowest  thou  that  men 
say  thou  art  bewitched  ?  " 

'*  Beau  Sire,  often  have  men,  when  a  sweet  face 
hath  captured  thy  great  heart,  said  the  same  of 
thee  I " 
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.  **  It  may  be  so,  with  truth,  fovp  verily,  love  i^  the  arch- 
dcvU's   birth/' 

The  King  rose,  and  strode  his  chamber  with  a  quick  step; 
at  last  pausing — > 

"  Hastings,"  he  said,  "  so  thou  lovest  the  Multiplier's 
pretty  daughter.  She  hath  just  left  me.  Art  thou 
jealous  ?  " 

"  Happily,  your  Highness  sees  no  beauty  in  locks  that 
have  the  gloss  of  the  raven,  and  eyes  that  have  the  hue  of 
the  violet." 

**  No,  I  am  a  constant  man — constant  to  one  idea  of 
beauty  in  a  thousand  forms — eyes  like  the  summer's  light- 
blue  sky,  and  locks  like  its  golden  sunbeams  I  But  to  set 
thy  mind  at  rest.  Will,  know  that  I  have  but  compas- 
sionated the  sickly  state  of  the  scholar,  whom  thou  prizest 
so  highly  ;  and  I  have  placed  thy  fair  SibyU's  chamber 
near  her  father's^  Young  Lovell  says  thou  art  bent  on 
-wedding  the  Wizard's  daughter." 

"  Aad  if  I  were.  Beau  Sire  ?  " 

Edward  looked  grave. 

**  If  thou  wert,  my  poor  Will,  thou  wouldat  lose  all  the 
fame  for  shrewd  wisdom  which  justifies  thy  sudden  for- 
tunes. No — no — thou  art  the  flower  and  prince  of  my 
new  Seignorie — thou  must  mate  thyself  with  a  name  and 
a  barony  that  shall  be  worthy  thy  fame  and  thy  prospects. 
Love  beauty,  but  marry  power*  Will.  In  vain  would  thy 
King  draw  thee  up,  if  a  despised  wife  draw  thee  down  1  " 

Hastings  listened  with  profound  attention  to  these  words« 
The  King  did  not  wait  lor  his  answer,  but  added,  laugh-^ 
ingly— 

"  It  is  thine  own  fault,  crafty  gallant,  if  thou  dost  not 
end  all  her  spells." 

"  What  ends  the  sp^s  of  youth  and  beauty,  Beau  Sire  ?  " 

"  Posse^on^"  replied  the  King,  in  a  hoUow  and  muttered 
voice. 

Hastings  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  officer  in  waiting  announced  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

"  Ha  1 "  said  Edward,  *'  George  comes,  to  importune  xw^ 
for  leave  to  depart  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  I  have 
to  make  him  weet  that  I  think  my  Lord  Worcester  a  ^af  er 
viceroy  of  the  two  I  " 

"  Your  Highness  wiU  pardon  me  ;  but,  though  I  deeme4 
you  too  generous  in.  the  appointment,  it  were  dangerous  now 
to  annul  it." 

"  More  dangerous  to  confirm  it.  Elizabeth  has  caused 
me  to  see  the  folly  of  a  grant  made  over  the  m^msey — a 
wine»  by  the  way,  in  which  poor  George  swears  he  would 
be  content  to  drown  himself.  Viceroy  of  Ireland!  My 
father  had  that  government,  and  once  tasting  the  sweets  of 
royalty,  ceased  to  be  a  subject  I    No,  no,  Clarence — — " 
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"  Can  never  meditate  treason  against  a  brother's  crown. 
Has  he  the  wit,  or  the  energy,  or  the  genius  for  so  desperate 
an  ambition  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he  hath  the  vanity.  And  I  will  wager  thee 
a  thousand  marks  to  a  silver  penny  that  my  jester  shall  talk 
giddie  Georgie  into  advancing  a  claim  to  be  Soldan  of 
Egypt,  or  Pope  of  Rome  1 " 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE     FOSTER-BROTHERS 

Sir  Marmaduke  Nevile  was  sunning  his  bravery  in  the 
Tower  Green,  amidst  the  other  idlers  of  the  Court,  proud  of 
the  gold  chain  and  the  gold  spurs  which  attested  his  new 
rank,  and  not  grieved  to  have  exchanged  the  solemn  walls 
of  Middleham  for  the  gay  delights  of  the  voluptuous  palace, 
when,  to  his  pleasure  and  surprise,  he  perceived  his  foster- 
brother  enter  the  gateway ;  and  no  sooner  had  Nicholas 
entered  than  a  bevy  of  the  young  courtiers  hastened 
eagerly  toward  him. 

"  Gramercy  1  "  quoth  Sir  Marmaduke,  to  one  of  the 
bystanders,  "  what  hath  chanced  to  make  Nick  Alwyn  a 
man  of  such  note,  that  so  many  wings  of  satin  and  pile 
should  flutter  round  him  like  sparrows  round  an  owl,  wliich, 
by  the  Holy  Rood,  his  wise  face  somewhat  resembleth." 

"  Know  you  not  that  Master  Alwyn,  since  he  hath 
commenced  trade  for  himself,  hath  acquired  already  the 
repute  of  the  couthliest  goldsmith  in  London?  No 
dague-hilt$ — ^no  buckles  are  to  be  worn,  save  those  that  he 
fashions  ;  and — ^an'  he  live,  and  the  House  of  York  prosper 
— verily.  Master  Alwyn,  the  goldsmith  will,  ere  long,  be  the 
richest  and  best  man  from  Mile-end  to  the  Sanctuary." 

"  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  it,"  said  honest  Marmaduke, 
heartily,  and  approaching  Alwyn,  he  startled  the  precise 
trader  by  a  friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

"  What,  man,  art  thou  too  proud  to  remember  Marma- 
duke Nevile  1  Come  to  my  lodgement  yonder,  and  talk  of 
old  days  over  the  King's  canary." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  dear  Master  Nevile." 

"  Master — avaunt  I  Sir  Marmaduke — ^knighted  by  the 
hand  of  Lord  Warwick — Sir  Marmaduke  Nevile,  lord  of  a 
manor  he  hath  never  yet  seen — sober  Alwyn." 

Then  drawing  his  foster-brother's  arm  in  his,  Marmaduke 
led  him  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  lodged. 

The  young  men  spent  some  minutes  in  congratulating 
each   other   on   their  respective   advances   in  life: — ^the 
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gentleman,  who  had  attained  competence  and  station^ 
simply  by  devotion  to  a  powerful  patron — ^the  trader,  who 
had  already  won  repute  and  the  prospect  of  wealth,  by 
ingenuity,  application,  and  toil ;  and  yet,  to  do  justice,  as 
much  virtue  went  to  Marmaduke's  loyalty  to  Warwick 
as  to  Alwyn's  capacities  for  making  a  fortune.  Mutual 
compliments  over,  Alwyn  said,  hesitatingly — 

"  And  dost  thou  find  Mistress  Sibyll  more  gently  dis- 
posed to  thee  than  when  thou  didst  complain  to  me  of  her 
cruelty  ?  " 

"  Marry,  good  Nicholas,  I  will  be  frank  with  thee.  When 
I  left  the  Court  to  follow  Lord  Warwick,  there  were  rumours 
of  the  gallantries  of  Lord  Hastings  to  the  girl,  which  grieved 
me  to  the  heart.  I  spoke  to  her  thereof  bluntly  and 
honourably,  and  got  but  high  looks  and  scornful  words  in 
return.  Good  fellow,  I  thank  thee  for  that  squeeze  of  the 
hand  and  that  doleful  sigh.  In  my  absence  at  Middleham, 
I  strove  hard  to  forget  one  who  cared  so  little  for  me.  My 
dear  Alwyn,  those  Yorkshire  lasses  are  parlous  comely,  and 
mighty  douce  and  debonnair.  So  I  stormed  cruel  Sibyll 
out  of  my  heart,  perforce  of  numbers." 

**  And  thou  lovest  her  no  more  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  by  this  goblet  I  On  coming  back,  it  is  true,  I 
felt  pleased  to  clank  my  gold  spurs  in  her  presence,  and 
curious  to  see  if  my  new  fortunes  would  bring  out  a  smile 
of  approval ;  and  verily,  to  speak  sooth,  the  donzell  was 
kind  and  friendly,  and  spoke  to  me  so  cheerly  of  the  pleasure 
she  felt  in  my  advancement,  that  I  adventured  again  a  few 
words  of  the  old  folly.  But  my  lassie  drew  up  like  a  prin- 
cess, and  I  am  a  cured  man." 

"  By  your  troth  ?  " 

"  By  my  troth  I  " 

Alwyn's  head  sank  on  his  bosom,  in  silent  thought.  Sir 
Marmaduke  emptied  his  goblet ;  and  really  the  young 
knight  looked  so  fair  and  so  gallant,  in  his  new  surcoat  of 
velvet,  that  it  was  no  marvel  if  he  should  find  enough  food 
for  consolation  in  a  Court  where  men  spent  six  hours  a  day 
in  making  love — ^nor  in  vain. 

"  And  what  say  they  still  of  the  Lord  Hastings  ?  "  asked 
Alwyn,  breaking  silence.  "  Nothing,  I  trow  and  trust,  that 
arraigns  the  poor  lady's  honour — though  much  that  may 
scoff  at  her  simple  faith,  in  a  nature  so  vain  and  fickle. 
*  The  tongue's  not  steel,  yet  it  cuts,'  as  the  proverb  saith 
of  the  slanderer." 

**  No  I  scandal  spares  her  virtue  as  woman — ^to  run  down 
he  •  cunning  as  witch  I  They  say  that  Hastings  hath  not 
prevailed,  nor  sought  to  prevail — that  he  is  spell-bound. 
By  St.  Thomas,  from  a  maid  of  such  character,  Marmaduke 
Nevile  is  happily  rescued  I  " 

"  Sir  Marmaduke,"  then  said  Alwyn,  in  a  grave  and 
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earnest  voice — "  it  behoves  me,  as  true  friend,  though 
humble,  and  as  honest  man,  to  give  thee  my  secret,  in 
return  for  thine  own.  I  love  this  girl.  Ay,  ay  1  thou 
thinkest  that  love  is  a  strange  word  in  a  craftsman's  lips, 
but '  cold  flint  hides  hot  fire.'  I  would  not  have  been  thy 
rival.  Heaven  forfend  I  hadst  thou  still  cherished  a  hope — 
or  if  thou  now  wilt  forbid  my  aspiring ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not 
say  me  nay,  I  will  try  my  chance  in  delivering  a  pure  soul 
from  a  crafty  wooer." 

Marmaduke  stared  in  great  surprise  at  his  foster- 
brother  ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  spoke  truth,  when  he 
said  he  was  cured  of  his  love  for  Sibyll,  he  yet  felt  a  sort  of 
jealousy  at  Alwyn's  unexpected  confession,  and  his  vanity 
was  hurt  at  the  notion  that  the  plain-visaged  trader  should 
attempt  where  the  handsome  gentleman  had  failed. 
However,  his  blunt,  generous,  manly  nature,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  got  the  better  of  these  sore  feelings,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  Alwyn,  he  said,  "  My  dear  foster-brother, 
try  the  hazard  and  cast  thy  dice,  if  you  wilt.  Heaven 
prosper  thee,  if  success  be  for  thine  own  good  I  But  if  she 
be  really  given  to  witchcraft  (plague  on  thee,  man,  sneer 
not  at  the  word),  small  comfort  to  bed  and  hearth  can  such 
practices  bring  I " 

"  Alas  I  "  said  Alwyn,  "  the  witchcraft  is  on  the  side  of 
Hastings — the  witchcraft  of  fame  and  rank,  and  a  glozing 
tongue  and  experienced  art.  But  she  shaU  not  fall,  if  a 
tnie  arm  can  save  her;  and  'though  Hope  be  a  small  child, 
she  can  carry  a  great  anchor  I '  " 

These  words  were  said  so  earnestly  that  they  opened  new 
light  into  Marmaduke's  mind,  and  his  native  generosity 
standing  in  lieu  of  intellect,  he  comprehended  sympatheti- 
cally the  noble  motives  which  actuated  the  Son  of  Com- 
merce. 

"  My  poor  Alwyn,"  he  said,  "  if  thou  canst  save  this 
young  maid — ^whom  by  my  troth  I  loved  well,  and  who 
tells  me  yet  that  she  loveth  me  as  a  sister — right  glad  shall 
I  be.  But  thou  stakest  thy  peace  of  mind  against  hers — 
fair  luck  to  thee,  say  I  again — and  if  thou  wilt  risk  thy 
chance  at  once  (for  suspense  is  love's  purgatory),  seize  the 
moment.  I  saw  Sibyll,  just  ere  we  met,  pass  to  the  Ram- 
parts, alone ;  at  this  sharp  season  the  place  is  deserted — 
go." 

"  I  will,  this  moment !  "  said  Alwyn,  rising  and  turning 
very  pale ;  but  as  he  gained  the  door,  he  halted — "  I  had 
forgot.  Master  Nevile,  Uiat  I  bring  the  King  his  signet-ring, 
new  set,  of  the  falcon  and  fetter-lock." 

"  They  will  keep  thee  three  hours  hi  the  ante-room.  The 
Duke  of  Qarence  is  now  with  the  King.  Trust  the  ring  to 
me,  I  shall  see  his  Highness  ere  he  din^s." 

Even  in  his  love,  Alwyn  had  the  Saxon's  considerations 
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of  business  ;  he  hesitated — "  May  I  not  endanger  thereby 
the  King's  favour  and  loss  of  custom  ?  "  said  the  Trader. 

"  Tush,  man  I  little  thou  knowest  King  Edward ;  he 
cares  naught  for  ceremonies  :  moreover,  the  Neviles  are  now 
all-puissant  in  favour.  I  am  here  in  attendance  on  sweet 
Lady  Anne,  whom  the  King  loves  as  a  daughter,  though 
too  young  for  sire  to  so  well-grown  a  donzell ;  and  a  word 
from  her  lip,  if  need  be,  will  set  all  as  smooth  as  this  gorget 
of  lawn  I  " 

Thus  assured,  Alwyn  gave  the  ring  to  his  friend,  and  took 
his  way  at  once  to  the  Ramparts.  Marmaduke  remained 
behind  to  finish  the  canary  and  marvel  how  so  sober  a  man 
should  form  so  ardent  a  passion.  Nor  was  he  much  less 
surprised  to  remark  that  his  friend,  though  still  speaking 
with  a  strong  provincial  accent,  and  still  sowing  his  dis- 
course with  rustic  saws  and  proverbs,  had  risen  in  language 
and  in  manner  with  the  rise  of  his  fortunes.  "  An'  he  go  on 
so,  and  become  Lord  Mayor,"  muttered  Marmaduke^ 
"  verOy  he  will  half  look  like  a  gentleman  I  " 

To  these  meditations  the  young  Knight  was  not  long  left 
in  peace.  A  messenger  from  Warwick  House  sought  and 
found  him,  with  the  news  that  the  Earl  was  on  his  road  to 
London,  and  wished  to  see  Sir  Marmaduke  the  moment  of 
his  arrival,  which  was  hourly  expected.  The  young 
Knight's  hardy  brain  somewhat  flustered  by  the  canary, 
Alwyn' s  secret,  and  this  sudden  tidings,  he  hastened  to 
obey  his  Chiefs  summons,  and  forgot,  till  he  gained  the 
Earl's  mansion,  the  signet-ring  entrusted  to  him  by  Alwyn. 
"  What  matters  it  ?  "  said  he  then,  philosophically — "  the 
King  hath  rings  enow  on  his  fingers  not  to  miss  one  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  I  dare  not  send  any  one  else  with  it.  Marry, 
I  must  plunge  my  head  in  cold  water,  to  get  rid  of  the  fumes 
of  the  wine." 


CHAPTER   V 

THE  LOVER  AND  THE  GALLANT — ^WOMAN'S  CHOICE 

Alwyn  bent  his  way  to  the  Ramparts,  a  part  of  which, 
then,  resembled  the  boulevards  of  a  French  town,  having 
rows  of  trees,  greensward,  a  winding  walk,  and  seats  placed 
at  frequent  intervals  for  the  repose  of  the  loungers.  During 
the  summer  evenings  the  place  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Court  idlers ;  but  now,  in  winter,  it  was  usually 
deserted,  save  by  the  sentries,  placed  at  distant  intervals. 
The  Trader  had  not  gone  far  in  his  quest  when  he  perceived, 
a  few  paces  before  him,  the  very  man  he  had  most  cause  to 
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dread  ;  and  Lord  Hastings,  hearing  the  sound  of  a  foot-fall 
amongst  the  crisp,  faded  leaves,  that  strewed  the  path, 
turned  abruptly  as  Alwyn  approached  his  side. 

At  the  sight  of  his  formidable  rival  Alwyn  had  formed 
one  of  those  resolutions  which  occur  only  to  men  of  his 
decided,  plain-spoken,  energetic  character.  His  distin- 
guishing shrewdness  and  penetration  had  given  him  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  nobler  as  well  as  the  weaker 
qualities  of  Hastings  ;  and  his  hope  in  the  former  influenced 
the  determination  to  which  he  came.  The  reflections  of 
Hastings  at  that  moment  were  of  a  nature  to  augur  favour- 
ably to  the  views  of  the  humbler  lover;  for,  during  the 
stirring  scenes  in  which  his  late  absence  from  Sibyll  had 
been  passed,  Hastings  had  somewhat  recovered  from  her 
influence;  and  feeling  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  his 
honour  and  his  worldly  prospects  to  further  prosecution  of 
the  love,  rashly  expressed  but  not  deeply  felt,  he  had  deter- 
mined frankly  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  he  could  not  solve, 
and  inform  Sibyll  that  marriage  between  them  was  impos- 
sible. With  that  view  he  had  appointed  this  meeting,  and 
his  conference  with  the  King  but  confirmed  his  intention. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  was  thus  accosted 
by  Alwyn: — 

**  My  lord,  may  I  make  bold  to  ask,  foy  a  few  moments, 
your  charitable  indulgence  to  words  you  may  deem  pre- 
sumptuous ?  ". 

"  Be  brief,  then.  Master  Alwyn — I  am  waited  for." 

"Alas,  my  lord  I  I  can  guess  by  whom — ^by  the  one  whom 
I  seek  myself — ^by  SibyU  Warner." 

*'  How,  Sir  Goldsmith  I  "  said  Hastings,  haughtfiy — 
"  what  knowest  thou  of  my  movements,  and  what  care  I  for 
thine  ?  " 

"  Hearken,  my  Lord  Hastings — ^hearken  I  "  said  Alwyn, 
repressing  his  resentment,  and  in  a  voice  so  earnest  that  it 
riveted  the  entire  attention  of  the  listener — "  hearken  and 
judge  not  as  noble  judges  craftsman,  but  as  man  should 
judge  man.  As  the  saw  saith,  '  We  all  lie  alike  in  oiu: 
graves.'  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  this  Sibyll  Warner 
I  loved  her.  Yes  ;  smile  disdainfully,  but  listen  stiU.  She 
was  obscure  and  in  distress.  I  loved  her  not  for  her  fair 
looks  alone — I  loved  her  for  her  good  gifts,  for  her  patient 
industry,  for  her  ffiial  duty,  for  her  struggles  to  give  bread 
to  her  father's  board.  I  did  not  say  to  myself,  '  This  girl 
will  make  a  comely  fere — a  delicate  paramour  I '  I  said, 
'  This  good  daughter  will  make  a  wife  whom  an  honest 
man  may  take  to  his  heart  and  cherish.'  "  Poor  Alwyn 
stopped,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  struggled  with  his  emotions 
and  pursued :  "  My  fortunes  were  more  promising  than 
hers  ;  there  was  no  cause  why  I  might  not  hope.  True,  I 
had  a  rival  then ;  young  as  myself — Abetter  born — comelier ; 
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but  she  loved  him  not.  I  foresaw  that  his  love  for  her — if 
love  it  were — ^would  cease.  Methought  that  her  mind 
would  understand  mine ;  as  mine — ^verily  I  say  it — 
yearned  for  hers  I  I  could  not  look  on  the  maidens  of  mine 
own  rank,  and  who  had  lived  around  me,  but  what — Oh, 
no,  my  lord,  again  I  say,  not  the  beauty,  but  the  gifts,  the 
mind,  the  heart  of  Sibyll,  threw  them  all  into  the  shade. 
You  may  think  it  strange  that  I — a  plain,  steadfast, 
trading,  working,  careful  man — should  have  all  these 
feelings  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  wherefore  such  as  I  sometimes 
have  them,  nurse  them,  brood  on  them,  more  than  you  lords 
and  gentlemen,  with  all  your  graceful  arts  in  pleasing.  We 
know  no  light  loves  !  no  brief  distractions  to  the  one  arch 
passion  I  We  sober  sons  of  the  stall  and  the  ware  are  no 
general  gallants — ^we  love  plainly,  we  love  but  once,  and  we 
love  heartily.  But  who  knows  not  the  proverb,  '  What's  a 
gentleman  but  his  pleasure  ?  ' — and  what's  pleasure  but 
change  ?  When  Sibyll  came  to  the  palace  I  soon  heard  her 
name  linked  with  yours  ;  I  saw  her  cheek  blush  when  you 
spoke.  Well — weU — ^well  I  after  all,  as  the  old  wives  tell  us, 
'blushing  is  virtue's  livery.'  I  said,  'She  is  a  chaste  and 
high-hearted  girl.'  This  will  pass,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  she  can  compare  your  love  and  mine.  Now,  my  lord, 
the  time  has  come^ — I  know  that  you  seek  her.  Yea,  at 
this  moment,  I  know  that  her  heart  beats  for  your  footstep. 
Say  but  one  word — say  that  you  love  Sibyll  Warner  with 
the  thought  of  wedding  her — say  that,  on  your  honour,  noble 
Hastings,  as  gentleman  and  peer,  and  I  will  kneel  at  your 
leet,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  vain  follies,  and  go  back 
to  my  ware,  and  work,  and  not  repine.  Say  it  I  You  are 
silent  I  Then  I  implore  you,  still  as  peer  and  gentleman, 
to  let  the  honest  love  save  the  maiden  from  the  wooing  that 
will  blight  her  peace  and  blast  her  name  I  And  now. 
Lord  Hastings,  I  wait  your  gracious  answer." 

The  sensations  experienced  by  Hastings,  as  Alwyn  thus 
concluded,  were  manifold  and  complicated  ;  but,  at  the 
first,  admiration  and  pity  were  the  strongest. 

"  My  poor  friend,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  if  you  thus  love  a 
demoiselle  deserving  all  my  reverence,  your  words  and  your 
thoughts  bespeak  you  no  unworthy  pretender;  but  take  my 
counsel,  good  Alwyn.  Come  not — ^thou  from  the  Chepe — 
come  not  to  the  Court  for  a  wife.     Forget  this  phantasy." 

**  My  lord,  it  is  impossible  I  Forget  I  cannot — ^regret,  I 
may." 

"  Thou  canst  not  succeed,  man,"  resumed  the  nobleman 
more  coldly,  "  nor  couldst  if  William  Hastings  had  never 
lived.  The  eyes  of  women  accustomed  to  gaze  on  the 
gorgeous  externals  of  the  world  are  blinded  to  plain  worth 
like  thine.  It  might  have  been  different  had  the  donzeU 
never  abided  in  a  palace ;  but,  as  it  is,  brave  fellow,  learn 
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how  these  wounds  of  the  heart  scar  over,  and  the  spot 
becomes  hard  and  callous  evermore.  What  art  thou, 
Master  Nicholas  Alwyn,"  continued  Hastings,  gloomily, 
and  with  a  withering  smile — "  what  art  thou  to  ask  for  a 
bliss  denied  to  me — to  all  of  us — the  bliss  of  carrying  poetry 
into  life — ^youth  into  manhood,  by  winning — the  First 
Loved  ?  But  think  not.  Sir  Lover,  that  I  say  this  in 
jealousy  or  disparagement.  Look  yonder,  by  the  leafless 
elm,  the  white  robe  of  Sibyll  Warner.  Go,  and  plead  thy  suit." 

'*  Do  I  understand  you,  my  Lord  ?  "  said  Alwyn,  some- 
what confused  and  perplexed  by  the  tone  and  manner 
Hastings  adopted.  "  Does  report  err,  and  you  do  not  love 
this  maiden  ?  " 

**  Fair  Master,"  returned  Hastings,  scornfully,  "  thou 
hast  no  right  that  I  trow  of  to  pry  into  my  thoughts  and 
secrets;  I  cannot  acknowledge  my  judge  in  thee,  good 
jeweller  and  goldsniiith — enough,  surely,  in  all  courtesy, 
that  I  yield  thee  the  precedence.  Tell  thy  tale,  as  mov- 
in^y,  if  thou  wilt,  as  thou  hast  told  it  to  me;  say  of  me  all 
that  thou  fanciest  thou  hast  reason  to  suspect ;  and  if, 
Master  Alwyn,  thou  woo  and  win  the  lady,  fail  not  to  ask 
me  to  thy  wedding  I  " 

There  was  in  this  speech,  and  the  bearing  of  the  speaker, 
that  superb  levity,  that  inexpressible  and  conscious 
superiority — that  cold  ironical  tranquility— which  awe  and 
humble  men  more  than  grave  disdain  or  imperious  passion. 
Alwyn  ground  his  teeth  as  he  listened,  and  gazed  in  silent 
despair  and  rage  upon  the  calm  Lord.  Neither  of  these  men 
could  strictly  be  called  handsome.  Of  the  two,  Alwyn  had 
the  advantage  of  more  youthful  prime,  of  a  taller  stature,  of 
a  more  powerful,  though  less  supple  and  graceful,  frame. 
In  their  very  dress  there  was  little  of  that  marked  distinc- 
tion between  classes  which  then  usually  prevaOed,  for  the 
dark  cloth  tunic  and  surcoat  of  Hastings  made  a  costume 
even  simpler  than  the  bright-coloured  garb  of  the  Trader, 
with  its  broad  trimmings  of  fur,  and  its  aiglettes  of  elaborate 
lace.  Between  man  and  man,  then,  where  was  the  visible, 
the  mighty,  the  insurmountable  difference  in  all  that  can 
charm  the  fancy  and  captivate  the  eye,  which,  as  he  gazed, 
Alwyn  confessed  to  himself  there  existed  between  the  two? 
Alas  I  how  the  distinctions  least  to  be  analyzed  are  ever 
the  sternest !  What  lofty  ease  in  that  high-bred  air — what 
histories  of  triumph  seemed  to  speak  in  that  quiet  eye, 
sleeping  in  its  own  imperious  lustre — ^what  magic  of  com- 
mand in  that  pale  brow — what  spells  of  persuasion  in  that 
artful  lip  I  Alwyn  muttered  to  himself,  bowed  his  head 
involuntarily,  and  passed  on  at  once  from  Hastings  to  Sibyll, 
who  now,  at  a  distance  of  some  yards,  had  arrested  her 
steps,  surprised  to  see  the  conference  between  the  nobleman 
and  the  burgher. 
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But  as  he  approached  Sibyll,  poor  Alwyn  felt  all  the 
firmness  and  courage  he  had  exhibited  with  Hastings  melt 
away.  And  the  trepidation  which  a  fearful  but  deep 
affection  ever  occasions  in  men  of  his  character  made  his 
movements  more  than  usually  constrained  and  awkward, 
as  he  cowered  beneath  the  looks  of  the  maid  he  so  truly 
lovtd. 

"  Seekest  thou  me,  Master  Alwyn  ? "  asked  Sibyll, 
gently,  seeing  that,  though  he  paused  by  her  side,  he  spoke 
not. 

"  I  do,"  returned  Alwyn,  abruptly,  and  again  he  was 
silent. 

At  length,  lifting  his  eyes  and  looking  round  him,  he  saw 
Hastings  at  the  distance,  leaning  against  the  rampart,  with 
folded  arms,  and  the  contrast  of  his  rival's  cold  and  arro- 
gant indifference,  and  his  own  burning  veins  and  bleeding 
heart,  roused  up  his  manly  spirit,  and  gave  to  his  tongue 
the  eloquence  which  emotion  gains  when  it  once  breaks  the 
fetters  it  forges  to  itself. 

"  Look — ^look,  Sibyll  I  "  he  said,  pointing  to  Hastings — 
"  look  I  that  man  you  believe  loves  you  ? — ^if  so — if  he  loved 
thee,  would  he  stand  yonder — ^mark  him — aloof,  contemp- 
tuous, careless — ^while  he  knew  that  I  was  by  your  side  ?  " 

Sibyll  turned  upon  the  goldsmith  eyes  full  of  innocent 
surprise — eyes  that  asked,  plainly  as  eyes  could  speak — 
"  And  wherefore  not.  Master  Alw3m  ?  " 

Alwyn  so  interpreted  the  look,  and  replied,  as  if  she  had 
spoken — "  Because  he  must  know  how  poor  and  tame  is 
that  feeble  phantasy  which  alone  can  come  from  a  soul, 
worn  bare  with  pleasure,  to  that  which  I  feel  and  now  own 
for  thee— the  love  of  youth,  bom  of  the  heart's  first  vigour, 
— ^becaues  he  ought  to  fear  that  that  love  should  prevail 
with  thee, — because  that  love  ought  to  prevail.  SibyD, 
between  us  there  is  not  imparity  and  obstacle.  Oh,  listen 
to  me — ^listen  still  I  Frown  not — ^tum  not  away."  And, 
stung  and  animated  by  the  sight  of  his  rival,  fired  by  the 
excitement  of  a  contest  on  which  the  bliss  of  his  own  life 
and  the  weal  of  Sibyll's  might  depend,  his  voice  was  the  cry 
of  a  mortal  agony,  and  affected  the  girl  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  soul. 

"  Oh,  Alwyn,  I  frown  not  I  "  she  said,  sweetly — "  oh, 
Alwyn,  I  turn  not  away  I  Woe  is  me  to  give  pain  to  so 
kind  and  brave  a  heart ;  but " 

"  No,  speak  not  yet.  I  have  studied  thee — I  have  read 
thee  as  a  scholar  would  read  a  book.  I  know  thee  proud — 
I  know  thee  aspiring — I  know  thou  art  vain  of  thy  gentle 
blood,  and  distasteful  of  my  yeoman's  birth.  There,  I  am 
not  blind  to  thy  faults,  but  I  love  thee  despite  them  ;  and 
to  please  those  faults,  I  have  toiled,  schemed,  dreamed, 
risen — I  offer  to  thee  the  Future  with  the  certainty  of  a 
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man  who  can  command  it.  Wouldst  thou  wealth? — ^be 
patient  (as  ambition  ever  is)  :  in  a  few  years  thou  shalt  have 
more  gold  than  the  wife  of  Lord  Hastings  can  command ; 
thou  shalt  lodge  more  statelily,  fare  more  sumptuously;* 
thou  shalt  walk  on  cloth  of  gold  if  thou  wilt  I  Wouldst 
thou  titles  ? — I  will  win  them.  Richard  de  la  Pole,  who 
founded  the  greatest  duchy  in  the  realm,  was  poorer  than  I, 
when  he  first  served  in  a  merchant's  ware.  Gold  buys  all 
things  now.  Oh,  would  to  heaven  it  could  but  buy  me 
thee  !  " 

"  Master  Alwyn,  it  is  not  gold  that  buys  love.  Be 
soothed.  What  can  I  say  to  thee  to  soften  the  harsh  word 
'  Nay  ?  '  " 

"  You  reject  me,  then,  and  at  once.  I  ask  not  your  hand 
now.  I  will  wait,  tarry,  hope — I  care  not  if  for  years; 
wait  till  I  can  fulfil  all  I  promise  thee  I  " 

Sibyll,  affected  to  tears,  shook  her  head  mournfully; 
and  there  was  a  long  and  painful  silence.  Never  was 
wooing  more  strangely  circumstanced  than  this — the  one 
lover  pleading  while  the  other  was  in  view — the  one,  ardent, 
impassioned ;  the  other,  calm  and  passive — and  the  silence 
of  the  last,  alas  I  having  all  the  success  which  the  words  of 
the  other  lacked.  It  might  be  said  that  the  choice  before 
Sibyll  was  a  type  of  the  choice  ever  given,  but  in  vain, 
to  the  Child  of  Genius.  Here  a  secure  and  peaceful  life — 
an  honoured  home — a  tranquil  lot,  free  from  ideal  visions, 
it  is  true,  but  free  also  from  the  doubt  and  the  terror — the 
storms  of  passion ; — there,  the  fatal  influence  of  an  affec- 
tion bom  of  imagination,  sinister,  equivocal,  ominous, 
but  irresistible.  And  the  Child  of  Genius  fulfilled  her 
destiny  I 

"  Master  Alwyn,"  said  Sibyll,  rousing  herself  to  the  neces- 
sary exertion,  "  I  shall  never  cease  gratefully  to  recall  thy 
generous  friendship— never  cease  to  pray  fervently  for  thy 
weal  below.  But  for  ever  and  for  ever  let  this  content  thee 
— I  can  no  more." 

Impressed  by  the  grave  and  solemn  tone  of  Sibyll,  Alwyn 
hushed  the  groan  that  struggled  to  his  lips,  and  Roomily 
replied — "  I  obey  you,  fair  mistress,  and  I  return  to  my 
work-day  life  ;  but  ere  I  go,  I  pray  you  misthink  me  not  if 
I  say  this  much  ; — ^not  alone  for  the  bliss  of  hoping  for  a  day 
in  which  I  might  call  thee  mine  have  I  thus  importuned — 
but,  not  Jess — I  swear  not  less — ^from  the  soul's  desire  to 
save  thee  from  what  I  fear  will  but  lead  to  woe  and  way- 
ment,  to  peril  and  pain,  to  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights. 
'  Better  a  little  fire  that  warms  than  a  grate  that  bums.' 

♦  This  was  no  vain  promise  of  Master  Alwyn.  At  that  time  a 
successful  trader  made  a  fortune  with  signai_r?ipidity,  and  enjoyed 
greater  luxuries  than  most  of  the  Barons.  All  the  gold  in  the 
country  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  I^ondon  merchants. 
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Dost  thou  think  that  Lord  Hastings,  the  vain,  the  disso- 
lute  " 

"  Cease,  sir  I  "  said  Sibyll,  proudly  ;  "  me  reprove  if  thou 
wilt,  but  lower  not  my  esteem  for  thee  by  slander  against 
another." 

"  What  1 "  said  Alwyn,  bitterly  ;  "  doth  even  one  word  of 
counsel  chafe  thee?  I  tell  thee  that  if  thou  dreamest  that 
Lord  Hastings  loves  Sibyll  Warner  as  man  loves  the  maiden 
he  would  wed, — thqu  deceivest  thyself  to  thine  own  misery. 
II  thou  wouldst  prove  it,  go  to  him  now — go  and  say,  *  Wilt 
thou  give  me  that  home  of  peace  and  honour — that  shelter 
for  my  father's  old  age  under  a  son's  roof  which  the  trader 
I  despise  proffers  me  in  vain  ?  '  " 

"  If  it  were  already  proffered  me — ^by  him  ?  "  said  Sibyll^ 
in  a  low  voice,  and  blushing  deeply.  ' 

Alwyn  started.     "  Then  I  wronged  him  ;  and — and '* 

he  added,  generously,  though  with  a  faint  sickness  at  his 
heart.  "  I  can  yet  be  happy  in  thinking  thou  art  so.  Fare- 
well, Lady,  the  saints  guard  thee  from  one  memory  of  regret 
at  what  hath  passed  between  us  1  " 

He  pulled  his  bonnet  hastily  over  his  brows,  and  departed 
with  unequal  and  rapid  strides.  As  he  passed  the  spot 
where  Hastings  stood  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  wall,  and 
his  face  upon  his  hand,  the  nobleman  looked  up,  and  said — 

"  Well,  Sir  Goldsmith,  own  at  least  tiiat  thy  trial  hath 
been  a  fair  one  !  "  Then,  struck  with  the  anguish  written 
upon  Alwyn's  face,  he  walked  up  to  him,  and,  with  a  frank, 
compassionate  impulse,  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder : 
"  Alwyn,"  he  said,  "  I  have  felt  what  you  feel  now — ►!  have 
survived  it,  and  the  world  hath  not  prospered  with  me  less  I 
Take  with  you  a  compassion  that  respects  and  does  not 
degrade  you." 

"  Do  not  deceive  her,  my  Lord — she  trusts  and  loves  you  t 
You  never  deceived  man — the  wide  world  says  it— do  not 
deceive  woman  I  Deeds  kill  men — words  women  I  " 
Speaking  thus  simply,  Alwyn  strode  on,  and  vanished. 

Hastings  slowly  and  silently  advanced  to  Sibyll.  Her 
rejection  of  Alwyn  had  by  no  means  tended  to  recondle  hinif 
to  the  marriage  he  himself  had  proffered.  He  might  welt 
suppose  that  the  girl,  even  if  unguided  by  affection,  would 
not  hesitate  between  a  mighty  nobleman  and  an  obscure 
goldsmith.  His  pride  was  sorely  wounded  that  the  latter 
should  have  even  thought  himself  the  equal  of  one  whom- 
he  had  proposed,  though  but  in  a  passionate  impulse,  to  raise 
to  his  own  state.  And  yet,  as  he  neared  Sibyll,  and,  with  a 
light  footstep,  she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him,  her  eyes  full 
ol  sweet  joy  and  confidence,  he  shrank  from  an  avowal 
which  must  wither  up  a  heart  opening  thus  all  its  bloom  of 
youth  and  love  to  greet  him. 

"  Ah,  fair  Lord,"  said  the  maiden,  "  was  it  kindly  in  thee- 
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to  permit  poor  Alwyn  to  inflict  on  me  so  sliarp  a  pain,  and 
thou  to  stand  calmly  distant  ?  Sure,  alas  I  that  had  the 
humble  rival  proffered  a  crown,  it  had  been  the  same  to 
Sibyll  I  Oh,  how  the  grief  it  was  mine  to  cause  grieved 
me  ;  and  yet,  through  all,  I  had  one  selfish,  guilty  ^eam  of 
pleaure — ^to  think  that  I  had  not  been  loved  so  well,  if  I 
were  all  unworthy  the  sole  love  I  desire  or  covet  I  " 

"  And  yet,  Sibyll,  this  young  man  can  in  all,  save  wealth 
and  a  sounding  name,  give  thee  more  than  I  can, — a  heart 
midarkened  by  moody  memories — a  temper  unsoured  by 
the  world's  dread  and  bitter  lore  of  man's  frailty  and  earth's 
sorrow.  Ye  are  not  far  separated  by  ungenial  years,  and 
might  glide  to  a  common  grave  hand  in  hand  ;  but  I,  older 
in  heart  than  in  age,  am  yet  so  far  thine  elder  in  the  last  that 
these  hair^will  be  grey,  and  this  form  bent,  while  thy  beauty 
is  in  its  prime,  and — ^but  thou  weepest  I  " 

"  I  weep  that  thou  shouldst  bring  one  thought  of  time  to 
sadden  my  thoughts,  which  are  of  eternity.  Love  knows  no 
age — ^it  foresees  no  grave  I  Its  happiness  and  its  trust 
behold  on  the  earth  but  one  glory,  melting  into  the  hues  of 
heaven,  where  tbey  who  love  lastingly  pass  calmly  on  to 
live  for  ever  I    See,  I  weep  not  now  I  " 

"  And  did  not  this  honest  burgher,"  pursued  Hastings, 
softened  and  embarrassed,  but  striving  to  retain  his  cruel 
purpose,  "  tdl  thee  to  distrust  me  ?  tell  thee  that  my  vows 
were  false  ?  " 

"  Methinks  if  an  angel  told  me  so,  I  should  disbelieve  I  " 

"  Why,  look  thee,  Sibyll,  suppose  his  warning  true — sup- 
pose that  at  this  hour  I  sought  thee  with  intent  to  say  that 
that  destiny  which  ambition  weaves  for  itself  forebade  me 
to  fulfil  a  word  hotly  spoken  ?  that  I  could  not  wed  thee  ? — 
should  I  not  seem  to  thee  a  false  wooer — a  poor  trifler  with 
thy  earnest  heart — and  so,  couldst  thou  not  recall  the  love 
of  him  whose  truer  and  worthier  homage  yet  lingers  in  thine 
ear,  and  with  him  be  happy  ?  " 

Sibyll  lifted  h^  dark  eyes,  yet  humid,  upon  the  unre- 
vealing  face  of  the  speaker,  and  gazed  on  him  with  wistful 
and  inquiring  sadness,  then,  shrinking  from  his  side,  she 
crossed  her  arms  m^ldy  on  her  bosom,  and  thus  said— 

"  If  ever,  since  we  parted,  one  such  thought  hath  glanced 
across  the&— one  thought  of  repentance  at  the  sacrifice  of 
pride,  or  the  lessening  of  power — ^which  (she  faltered,  broke 
off  the  sentence,  and  resumed) — in  one  word,  if  thou 
wouldst  retract,  say  it  now,  and  I  will  not  accuse  thy  false- 
hood, but  bless  thy  truth." 

"  Thou  couldst  be  consoled,  then,  by  thy  pride  of  woman, 
lor  the  loss  of  an  unworthy  lover  ?  " 

"  My  Lord,  are  these  questions  fair  ?  " 

Hastings  was  silent.  The  gentler  part  of  his  nature 
atruggled^  severely  with  the  harder.    The  pride  of  Sibyll 
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moved  him  no  less  than  her  trust ;  and  her  love  in  both 
was  so  evident — so  deep — so  exquisitely  contrasting  the 
cold  and  frivolous  natures  amidst  which  his  lot  had  fallen — 
that  he  recoiled  from  casting  away  for  ever  a  heart  never 
to  be  replaced.  Standing  on  that  bridge  of  life,  with  age 
before  and  youth  behind,  he  felt  that  never  again  could  he 
be  so  loved,  or,  if  so  loved,  by  one  so  worthy  of  whatever 
of  pure  affection,  of  young  romance,  was  yet  left  to  his 
melancholy  and  lonely  soul. 

He  took  her  hand,  and,  as  she  felt  its  touch  her  firmness 
forsook  her,  her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom,  and  she 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  Sibyll,  forgive  me  I  Smile  on  me  again,  Sibyll  I  " 
exclaimed  Hastings,  subdued  and  melted.  But,  alas  1  the 
heart  once  bruised  and  galled,  recovers  itself  but  slowly, 
and  it  was  many  minutes  before  the  softest  words  the  elo- 
quent lover  could  shape  to  sound  sufficed  to  dry  those 
burning  tears  and  bring  back  the  enchanting  smile, — ^nay, 
even  then  the  smile  was  forced  and  joyless.  They  walked 
on  for  some  moments,  both  in  thought,  till  Hastings  said — 
"  Thou  lovest  me,  SibyU,  and  art  worthy  of  all  the  love 
that  man  can  feel  for  maid ;  and  yet,  canst  thou  solve  me 
this  question,  nor  chide  me  that  I  ask  it — Dost  thou  not 
love  the  world  and  the  world's  judgment  more  than  me  ? 
What  is  that  which  women  call  honour?  What  makes 
them  shrink  from  all  love  that  takes  not  the  form  and 
circumstance  of  the  world's  hollow  rites?  Does  love 
cease  to  be  love,  unless  over  its  wealth  of  trust  and  emotion 
the  priest  mouths  his  empty  blessing  ?  Thou  in  thy  grace- 
ful pride  art  angered  if  I,  in  wedding  thee,  should  rememb^ 
the  sacrifice  which  men  like  me — I  own  it  fairly — deem  as 
great  as  man  can  make  ;  and  yet  thou  wouldst  fly  my  love, 
ft  it  wooed  thee  to  a  sacrifice  of  thine  own." 

Artfully  was  the  question  put,  and  Hastings  smiled  to 
himself  in  imagining  the  reply  it  must  bring ;  and  then 
Sibyll  answered  with  the  blush  which  the  very  subject 
brought  forth. 

"  Alas,  my  lord,  I  am  but  a  poor  casuist,  but  I  feel  that  if 
I  asked  you  to  forfeit  whatever  men  respect, — ^honour,  and 
repute  for  valour — to  be  traitor  and  dastard,  thou  couldst 
love  me  no  more ;  and  marvel  you,  if  when  man  woos 
woman  to  forfeit  all  that  her  sex  holds  highest — ^to  be  in 
woman  what  dastard  and  traitor  is  in  man — she  hears  her 
conscience  and  her  God  speak  in  a  louder  voice  than  can 
come  from  a  human  lip  ?  The  goods  and  pomps  of  the 
world  we  arc  free  to  sacrifice,  and  true  love  heeds  and  counts 
them  not ;  but  true  love  cannot  sacrifice  that  which  makes 
up  love — ^it  cannot  sacrifice  the  right  to  be  loved  below,  the 
hope  to  love  on  in  the  realm  above,  the  power  to  pray  with 
a  pure  soul  for  the  happiness  it  yearns  to  make,  the  blessing 
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to  seem  ever  good  and  honoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  by 
whom  alone  it  would  be  judged — and  therefore,  sweet  lord, 
true  love  never  contemplates  this  sacrifice ;  and  if  once  it 
believes  itself  truly  loved,  it  trusts  with  a  fearless  faith  in 
the  love  on  which  it  leans." 

"  Sibyll,  would  to  Heaven  I  had  seen  thee  in  my  youth  ! 
"Would  to  Heaven  I  were  more  worthy  of  thee  1  "  And  in 
that  interview  Hastings  had  no  heart  to  utter  what  he  had 
resolved — **  Sibyll,  I  sought  thee  but  to  say.  Farewell." 


CHAPTER   VI 

WARWICK  RETURNS — APPEASES  A  DISCONTENTED  PRINCE 

AND    CONFERS   WITH   A   REVENGEFUL   CONSPIRATOR 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that  Warwick  arrived  at 
his  vast  residence  in  London,  where  he  found  not  only 
Marmaduke  Nevile  ready  to  receive  him,  but  a  more  august 
expectant  in  George  Duke  of  Qarence.  Scarcely  had  the 
Earl  crossed  the  threshold,  when  the  Duke  seized  his  arm, 
and  leading  him  into  the  room  that  adjoined  the  hall,  said, 

"  Verily,  Edward  is  besotted  no  less  than  ever  by  his 
wife's  leech-like  family.  Thou  knowest  my  appointment 
to  the  Government  of  Ireland;  Isabel,  like  myself,  cannot 
endure  the  subordinate  vassalage  we  must  broolc  at  the 
Court,  with  the  Queen's  cold  looks  and  sour  words.  Thou 
knowest,  also,  with  what  vain  pretexts  Edward  has  put  me 
off  ;  and  now,  this  very  day,  he  tefls  me  that  he  hath  changed 
his  humour — that  I  am  not  stem  enough  for  the  Irish 
kernes — ^that  he  loves  me  too  well  to  banish  me,  forsooth  ; 
and  that  Worcester,  the  people's  butcher,  but  the  Queen's 
favourite,  must  have  the  post  so  sacredly  pledged  to  me. 
I  see,  in  this,  Elizabeth's  crafty  malice.  Is  this  struggle 
between  King's  blood  and  Queen's  kith  to  go  on  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Calm  thyself,  George ;  I  will  confer  with  the  King  to- 
morrow, and  hope  to  compass  thy  not  too  arrogant  desire. 
Certes,  a  king's  brother  is  the  fittest  Vice-King  for  the  tur- 
bulent kernes  of  Ireland,  who  are  ever  flattered  into 
obeisance  by  ceremony  and  show.  The  government  was 
pledged  to  thee — Edward  can  scarcely  be  serious.  More- 
over, Worcester,  though  forsooth  a  learned  man — (Mort 
Dieu  I  methinks  that  same  learning  fills  the  head  to  drain 
the  heart !)— is  so  abhorred  for  his  cruelties  that  his  very 
landing  in  Ireland  will  bring  a  new  rebellion  to  add  to  our 
already  festering  broils  and  sores.  Calm  thyself,  I  say. 
Where  didst  thou  leave  Isabel  ?  " 
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•*  With  my  mother." 

"  And  Anne  ? — the  Queen  chills  not  her  young  heart  with 
cold  grace  ?  " 

*'  Nay — the  Queen  dare  not  unlea^sh  her  malice  against 
Edward's  will ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  hath  shewn  all 
honour  to  Lord  Warwick's  daughter." 

"  He  is  a  gallant  prince,  with  all  his  faults,"  said  the 
Father,  heartily,  "  and  we  must  bear  with  him,  George ; 
for  verily  he  hath  bound  men  by  a  charm  to  love  him. 
Stay,  thou,  and  share  my  hasty  repast,  and  over  the  wine 
we  will  talk  of  thy  views.  Spare  me  now  for  a  moment ;  I 
have  to  prepare  work  enow  for  a  sleepless  night.  This 
Lincolnshire  rebellion  promises  much  trouble.  Lord 
Willoughby  has  joined  it — ^more  than  twenty  thousand 
men  are  in  arms.  I  have  already  sent  to  convene  the 
Knights  and  Barons  on  whom  the  King  can  best  depend, 
and  must  urge  their  instant  departure  for  their  halls,  to 
raise  men  and  meet  the  foe.  While  Edward  feasts  his 
minister  must  toil.    Tarry  awhile  till  I  return." 

The  Earl  re-entered  the  hall,  and  beckoned  to  Marma- 
duke,  who  stood  amongst  a  group  of  squires. 

"  Follow  me,  I  may  have  work  for  thee."  Warwick  took 
a  taper  from  one  of  the  servitors,  and  led  the  way  to  his  own 
more  private  apartment.  On  the  landing  of  the  staircase, 
by  a  small  door,  stood  his  body  squire — "  Is  the  prisoner 
within  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"Good  I  "—The  Earl  opened  the  door  by  which  the 
squire  had  mounted  guard,  and  bade  Marmaduke  wait 
without. 

The  inmate  of  the  chamber,  whose  dress  bore  the  stains 
of  fresh  travel  and  hard  riding,  lifted  his  face  hastily  as  the 
Earl  entered. 

"  Robin  Hilyard,"  said  Warwick,  "  I  have  mused  much 
how  to  reconcile  my  service  to  the  King  with  the  gratitude 
I  owe  to  a  man  who  saved  me  from  great  danger.  In  the 
midst  of  thy  unhappy  and  rebellious  designs  thou  wert 
captured  and  brought  to  me;  the  papers  found  on  thee 
attest  a  Lancastrian  revolt ;  so  ripening  towards  a  mighty 
gathering — and  so  formidable  from  the  adherents  whom 
the  gold  and  intrigues  of  King  Louis  have  persuaded  to  risk 
land  and  life  for  the  Red  Rose,  that  all  the  King's  friends 
can  do  to  save  his  throne  is  now  needed.  In  this  revolt 
thou  hast  been  the  scheming  brain,  the  master  hand,  the 
match  to  the  bombard,  the  firebrand  to  the  flax.  Thou 
smilest,  man  I  Alas  I  seest  thou  not  that  it  is  my  stem 
duty  to  send  thee  bound  hand  and  foot  before  the  King's 
council — ^for  the  brake  to  wring  from  thee  thy  guDty 
secrets,  and  the  gibbet  to  close  thy  days  ?  " 

"  I  am  prepared,"  said  Hilyard ;  "  when  the  bombard 
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explodes  the  match  has  become  useless — ^when  the  flame 
smites  the  welkin,  the  firebrand  is  consumed  !  " 

"  Bold  man  I  what  seest  thou  in  this  rebellion  that  can 
profit  thee  ?  " 

"  I  see,  looming  through  the  chasms  and  rents,  made  in 
the  Feudal  Order  by  Civil  War — the  giant  image  of  a  Free 
People." 

"  And  thou  wouldst  be  a  martyr  for  the  Multitude,  who 
deserted  thee  at  Olney  ?  " 

**  As  thou  for  the  King,  who  dishonoured  thee  at  Shene  I  " 

Warwidc  frowned,  and  there  was  a  moment's  pause ;  at 
last,  said  the  Earl — "  Look  you,  Robin,  I  would  fain  not 
have  on  my  hands  the  blood  of  a  man  who  saved  my  life. 
I  believe  thee,  though  a  fanatic  and  half  madman — I  believe 
thee  true  in  word,  as  rash  of  deed.  Swear  to  me  on  the 
cross  of  this  dagger,  that  thou  wilt  lay  aside  all  scheme  and 
plot  for  this  rebellion,  all  aid  and  share  in  civil  broil  and 
dissension,  and  thy  life  and  liberty  are  restored  to  thee. 
In  that  intent,  I  have  summoned  my  own  kinsman,  Marma* 
duke  Nevile.  He  waits  without  the  door — he  shall  conduct 
thee  safely  to  the  sea  shore — thou  shalt  gain  in  peace  my 
government  of  Calais,  and  my  seneschal  there  shall  find 
thee  all  thou  canst  need — ^meat  for  thy  hunger,  and  monies 
for  thy  pastime.  Accept  my  mercy — ^take  the  oath  and 
begone." 

"  My  Lord,"  answered  Hilyard;  much  touched  and 
affected — "  blame  not  thyself  if  this  carcase  feed  the  crows 
— my  blood  be  on  mine  own  head  I  I  cannot  take  this 
oath  ;  I  cannot  live  in  peace ;  strife  and  broil  are  grown  to 
me  food  and  drink.  Oh,  my  Lord  I  thou  knowest  not  what 
dark  and  baleful  memories  made  me  an  agent  in  God's 
hand  against  this  ruthless  Edward ; "  and  then  passion- 
ately, with  whitening  lips  and  convulsive  features, 
Hilyard  recounted  to  the  startled  Warwick  the  same  tale 
which  had  roused  the  sympathy  of  Adam  Warner. 

The  Earl,  whose  affections  were  so  essentially  homely 
and  domestic,  was  even  more  shocked  than  the  Scholar  by 
the  fearful  narrative. 

"  Unhappy  man  1  "  he  said,  with  moistened  eyes — "  from 
the  core  of  my  heart  I  pity  thee.  But  thou,  the  scathed 
sufferer  from  civil  war,  wilt  thou  be  now  its  dread  reviver  ?  " 

"  If  Edward  had  wronged  thee,  great  Earl,  as  me,  poor 
Franklin,  what  would  be  thine  answer  ?  In  vain  moralise 
to  him  whom  the  spectre  of  a  murdered  child  and  the 
shriek  of  a  maniac  wife  haunt  and  hound  on  to  vengeance  t 
So  send  me  to  rack  and  halter.  Be  there  one  curse  more  on 
the  soul  of  Edward  I  " 

*'Thou  Shalt  not  die  through  my  witness,"  said  the  Earl, 
abruptly  ;  and  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

Securing  the  door  by  a  heavy  bolt  on  the  outside,  he  gave 
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orders  to  his  squire  to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  the 
prisoner  ;  and  then  turning  into  his  closet  with  Marmaduke^ 
said — "  I  sent  for  thee,  young  cousin,  with  design  to  commit 
to  thy  charge  one  whose  absence  from  England  I  deemed 
needful — that  design  I  must  abandon.  Go  back  to  the 
Palace,  and  see,  if  thou  canst,  the  King  before  he  sleeps — 
say  that  this  rising  in  Lincolnshire  is  more  than  a  riot ;  it  is 
the  first  burst  of  a  revolution  1  that  I  hold  council  here 
to-night,  and  every  shire,  ere  the  morrow,  shall  have  its 
appointed  captain.  I  will  see  the  King  at  morning.  Yet 
stay — gain  sight  of  my  child  Anne ;  she  will  leave  the  Court 
to-morrow.  I  will  come  for  her — ^bid  her  train  be  prepared  ; 
she  and  the  Countess  must  away  to  Calais — England  again 
hath  ceased  to  be  a  home  for  women  I  What  to  do  with 
this  poor  rebel  1  **  muttered  the  Earl,  when  alone ; 
"  release  him  I  cannot ;  slay  him  I  will  not.  Hum — there 
is  space  enough  in  these  walls  to  enclose  a  captive." 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  FEAR  AND   THE  FLIGHT 

King  Edward  feasted  high,  and  Sibyll  sat  in  her  father's 
chamber — she  silent  with  thought  of  love,  Adam  silent  in 
the  toUs  of  science.  The  Eureka  was  well  nigh  finished — 
rising  from  its  ruins,  more  perfect,  more  elaborate,  than 
before.  Maiden  and  Scholar,  each  seeming  near  to  the 
cherished  goal — one  to  Love's  genial  Altar,  the  other  to 
Fame's  lonely  shrine. 

Evening  advanced — night  began — night  deepened.  King 
Edward's  feast  was  over,  but  stiU  in  his  perfumed  chamber 
the  wine  sparkled  in  the  golden  cup.  It  was  announced  to 
him  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Nevile,  just  arrived  from  the  Earl's 
house,  craved  an  audience.  The  King,  preoccupied  in 
deep  reverie,  impatiently  postponed  it  till  the  morrow. 

"  To-morrow  I  "  said  the  gentleman  in  attendance.  "  Sir 
Marmaduke  bids  me  to  say,  fearful  that  the  late  hour  would 
forbid  his  audience,  that  Lord  Warwick  himself  will  visit 
your  Grace.  I  fear.  Sire,  that  the  disturbances  are  great 
indeed,  for  the  squires  and  gentlemen  in  Lady  Anne's  train 
have  orders  to  accompany  her  to  Calais  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow  1 "  repeated  the  King — "  well, 
sir,  you  are  dismissed." 

The  Lady  Anne  (to  whom  Sibyll  had  previously  com-^ 
municated  the  King's  kindly  consideration  for  Master 
Wamw:)  had  just  seen  Marmaduke,  and  learned  the  new 
dangers  that  awaited  the  throne  and  the  realm.     The 
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Lancastrians  were  then  openly  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  her 
love,  and  against  her  mighty  father  I 

The  Lady  Anne  sat  awhile,  sorrowful  and  musing,  and 
then,  before  yon  crucifix,  the  Lady  Anne  knelt  in  prayer. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Nevile  descends  to  the  court  below,  and 
some  three  or  four  busy,  curious  gentlemen,  not  yet  a-bed, 
seize  him  by  the  arm,  and  pray  him  to  say  what  storm  is  in 
the  wind. 

The  night  deepened  still — the  wine  is  drained  in  King 
Edward's  goblet — King  Edward  has  left  his  chamber — and 
Sibyll,  entreating  her  father,  but  in  vain,  to  suspend  his 
toil,  has  kissed  the  damps  from  his  brow,  and  is  about  to 
retire  to  her  neighbouring  room.  She  has  turned  to  the 
threshold — when,  harkJ  a  faint — a  distant  cry,  a  woman's 
shriek,  the  noise  of  a  clapping  door  I  The  voice — ^it  is  the 
voice  of  Anne  1  Sibyll  passed  the  threshold — she  is  in  the 
corridor — the  winter  moon  shines  through  the  open  arches — 
the  air  is  white  and  cold  with  frost.  Suddenly  the  door  at 
the  farther  end  is  thrown  wide  open,  a  form  rushes  into  the 
corridor,  it  passes  Sibyll,  halts,  turns  round — "  Oh,  Sibyll  1 " 
cried  the  Lady  Anne,  in  a  voice  wild  with  horror,  **  save 
me — aid — ^help  I    Merciful  Heaven,  the  King  I  " 

Instinctively,  wonderingly,  tremblingly,  Sibyll  drew  Anne 
into  the  chamber  she  had  just  quitted,  and  as  they  gained 
its  shelter — as  Anne  sank  upon  the  floor,  ^eam  of  the  doth 
of  gold  flashed  through  the  dim  atmosphere,  and  Edward, 
yet  in  the  royal  robe  in  which  he  had  dazzled  all  the  eyes  at 
his  kingly  feast,  stood  within  the  chamber.  His  splendid 
countenance  was  agitated  with  passion,  and  its  clear  hues 
flushed  red  with  wine.  At  his  entrance,  Anne  sprang  from 
the  floor,  and  rushed  to  Warner,  who,  in  dumb  bewilder- 
ment, had  suspended  his  task,  and  stood  before  the  Eureka, 
from  which  steamed  and  rushed  the  dark  rapid  smoke, 
whfle  round  and  round,  labouring  and  groaning,  rolled  its 
fairy  wheels.* 

'*  Sir,"  cried  Anne,  clinging  to  him  convulsively.  "  You 
are  a  father — ^by  your  child's  soul,  protect  Lord  Warwick's 
daughter  I " 

Roused  from  his  abstraction  by  this  appeal,  the  poor 
scholar  wound  his  arm  round  the  form  thus  clinging  to  him, 
and  raising  his  head  with  dignity,  replied,  "  Thy  name, 
youth,  and  sex  protect  thee  I  " 

"  Unhand  that  lady,  vile  sorcerer,"  exclaimed  the  King 
— "  /  am  her  protector.  Come,  Anne,  sweet  Anne,  fair 
lady — thou    mistakest — come  I  "    he    whispered.     "  Give 

♦The  gentle  reader  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind  that  Master 
Warner's  complicated  model  had  but  little  resemblance  to  the  models 
of  the  steam  engine  in  our  own  day,  and  that  it  was  usually  connected 
with  other  contrivances,  for  the  better  display  of  the  principle  it  was 
intended  to  illustrate. 
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not  to  these  low  natures  matter  for  guesses  that  do  but 
shame  thee,  Let  thy  King  and  cousin  lead  thee  back  to  thy 
sweet  rest." 

He  sought,  though  gently,  to  loosen  the  arms  that  wound 
themselves  round  the  old  man  ;  but  Anne,  not  heeding,  not 
listening,  distracted  by  a  terror  that  seemed  to  shake  her 
whole  frame,  and  to  threaten  her  very  reason,  continued 
to  cry  out  loudly  upon  her  father's  name — her  great 
father,  wakeful,  then,  for  the  baffled  ravisher's  tottering 
throne ! 

Edward  had  still  sufficient  possession  of  his  reason  to  be 
alarmed  lest  some  loiterer  or  sentry  in  the  outer  court  might 
hear  the  cries  which  his  attempts  to  soothe  but  the  more 
provoked.  Grinding  his  teeth,  and  losing  patience,  he  said 
to  Adam,  "  Thou  knowest  me,  friend — I  am  thy  King. 
Since  the  Lady  Anne,  in  her  bewilderment,  prefers  thine  aid 
to  mine,  help  to  bear  her  back  to  her  apartment ;  and  thou, 
young  mistress,  lend  thine  arm.  This  Wizard's  den  is  no 
fit  chamber  for  OTir  highborn  guest." 

"  No,  no ;  drive  me  not  hence.  Master  Warner — That 
man — that  King — give  me  not  up  to  his — ^his " 

"  Beware  I  "  exclaimed  the  King. 

It  was  not  till  now  that  Adam's  simple  mind  compre- 
hended the  true  cause  of  Anne's  alarm,  which  Sibyll  still 
conjectured  not,  but  stood  trembling  by  her  friend's  side, 
and  close  to  her  father. 

"  Do  not  fear,  maiden,"  said  Adam  Warner,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  loosened  locks  that  swept  over  his  bosom, 
*'  for  though  I  am  old  and  feeble,  God  and  his  angels  are  in 
every  spot  where  Virtue  trembles  and  resists.  My  Lord 
King,  thy  sceptre  extends  not  over  a  human  soul  I  " 

"  Dotard,  prate  not  to  me  I  "  said  Edward,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  dagger. 

Sibyll  saw  the  movement,  and  instinctively  placed  herself 
between  her  father  and  the  King.  That  slight  form,  those 
pure,  steadfast  eyess  those  features,  noble  at  once  and 
delicate,  recalled  to  Edward  the  awe  which  had  seized  him 
in  his  first  dark  design  ;  and  again  that  awe  came  over  him. 
He  retreated. 

"  I  mean  harm  to  none,"  said  he,  almost  submissively ; 
"  and  if  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  scare  with  my  presence  the 
Lady  Anne,  I  will  retire,  praying  you,  donzell,  to  see  to  her 
state,  and  lead  her  back  to  her  chamber  when  it  so  pleases 
herself.  Saying  this  much,  I  command  you,  old  man, 
and  you  maiden,  to  stand  back  while  I  but  address  one 
sentence  to  the  Lady  Anne." 

With  these  words  he  gently  advanced  to  Anne,  and  took 
her  hand  ;  but,  snatching  it  from  him,  the  poor  lady  broke 
from  Adam,  rushed  to  the  casement,  opened  it,  and  seeing 
some  figures  indistinct  and  distant  in  the  court  below. 
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she   called  out  in  a  voice  of  such  sharp  agony,  that  it 
struck  remorse  and  even  terror  into  Edward's  soul. 

*'  Alas  I  "  he  muttered,  "  she  will  not  listen  to  me,  her 
mind  is  distraught  I  What  frenzy  has  been  mine  !  Pardon 
— ^pardon,  Anne — oh,  pardon  1 " 

Adam  Warner  laid  his  hand  on  the  King's  arm,  and  he 
drew  the  imperious  despot  away  as  easily  as  a  nurse  leads  a 
docile  child. 

"  King  I  "  said  the  brave  old  man,  "  may  God  pardon 
thee,  for  if  the  last  evil  hath  been  wrought  upon  this  noble 
lady,  David  sinned  not  more  heavily  than  thou  I  " 

"  She  is  pure — ^inviolate — I  swear  it  I  "  said  the  King, 
humbly.     "  Anne,  only  say  that  I  am  forgiven.'-' 

But  Anne  spoke  not ;  her  eyes  were  fixed — ^her  lips  had 
fallen — she  was  insensible  as  a  corpse — dumb  and  frozen 
with  her  ineffable  dread.  Suddenly  steps  were  heard  upon 
the  stairs  ;  the  door  opened,  and  Marmaduke  Nevile  entered 
abruptly. 

"  Sm-ely  I  heard  my  lady's  voice — surely  I  What  marvel 
this  ? — the  King  I  Pardon,  my  Liege  1  " — ^and  he  bent  his 
knee. 

The  sight  of  Marmaduke  dissolved  the  spell  of  awe  and 
repentant  humiliation,  which  had  chained  a  King's  daunt- 
less heart.  His  wonted  guile  retmmed  to  him  with  his  self- 
possession. 

"  Our  wise  craftsman's  strange  and  weird  invention  " — 
(and  Edward  pointed  to  the  Eureka)—"  has  scared  our  fair 
cousin's  senses,  as,  by  sweet.  St.  George,  it  well  might!  Go 
back.  Sir  Marmaduke,  we  will  leave  Lady  Anne  for  the 
moment  to  the  care  of  Mistress  Sibyll.  Donzell,  remember 
my  command.  Come,  sir  " — (and  he  drew  the  wondering 
Marmaduke  from  the  chamber)— but  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
the  knight  descend  the  stairs  and  regain  the  court,  he 
returned  to  the  room,  and  in  a  low  stem  voice,  said — 
"  Look  you.  Master  Warner,  and  you,  damsel,  if  ever  either 
of  ye  breathe  one  word  of  what  has  been  yom"  dangerous 
fate  to  hear  and  witness,  kings  have  but  one  way  to  punish 
slanderers,  and  silence  but  one  safeguard  I — ^trifle  not  with 
Death  I  " 

He  then  closed  the  door,  and  resought  his  own  chamber. 
The  Eastern  spices,  which  were  burned  in  the  sleeping- 
rooms  of  the  great,  still  made  the  air  heavy  with  their 
feverish  fragrance.  The  King  seated  himself,  and  strove 
to  recollect  his  thoughts,  and  examine  the  peril  he  had  pro- 
voked. The  resistance  and  the  terror  of  Anne  had 
effectually  banished  from  his  heart  the  guilty  passion  it  had 
before  harboured ;  for  emotions  like  his,  and  in  such  a 
nature,  are  quick  of  change.  His  prevailing  feeiing  was 
one  of  sharp  repentance  and  reproachful  shame.  But  as 
he  roused  hhnself  from  a  state  of  mind  which  light  charac- 
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ters  ever  seek  to  escape,  the  image  of  the  dark-browed  Eaii 
rose  before  him,  and  fear  succeeded  to  mortification ;  but 
even  this,  however  well-founded,  could  not  endure  long  in 
a  disposition  so  essentially  sconiful  of  all  danger.  Before 
morning  the  senses  of  Anne  must  return  to  her.  So  gentle  a 
bosom  could  be  surely  reasoned  out  of  resentment,  or 
daunted,  at  least,  from  betraying  to  her  stem  father  a 
secret  that,  if  told,  would  smear  the  sword  of  England  with 
the  gore  of  thousands.  What  woman  will  provoke  war  and 
bloc^shed  ?  And  for  an  evil  not  wrought — ^for  a  purpose 
not  fulfilled  ?  The  King  was  grateful  that  his  victim  had 
escaped  him.  He  would  see  Anne  before  the  Eail  could — 
and  appease  her  anger — obtain  her  silence  1  For  Warner 
and  for  Sibyll,  they  would  not  dare  to  reveal ;  and,  if  they 
did,  the  lips  that  accuse  a  king  soon  belie  themselves,  while 
a  rack  can  torture  truth,  and  the  doomsman  be  the  only 
judge  between  the  subject  and  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  I 

Thus  reasoning  with  himself,  his  soul  faced  the  solitude. 
Meanwhile  Marmaduke  regained  the  Court,  where,  as  we 
have  said,  he  had  been  detained  in  conferring  with  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  King's  service,  who,  hearing  that  he 
brought  important  tidings  ftom  the  Earl,  had  abstained 
from  rest  till  they  could  learn  if  the  progress  of  the  new 
rebellion  would  bxing  their  swords  into  immediate  service. 
Marmaduke,  pleased  to  be  of  importance,  had  willingly 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  was  just 
about  to  retire  to  his  own  chamber,  when  the  cry  of  Anne 
had  made  him  enter  the  postern  door  which  led  up  the 
stairs  to  Adam's  apartment,  and  which  was  fortunately  not 
locked ;  and  now,  on  returning,  he  had  again  a  new 
curiosity  to  allay.  Having  briefly  said  that  Master  Warner 
had  taken  that  untoward  hour  to  frighten  the  women 
with  a  machine  that  vomited  smoke  and  howled  piteously, 
Marmaduke  dismissed  the  group  to  their  beds,  and  was 
about  to  seek  his  own,  when,  looking  once  more  towards 
the  casement,  he  saw  a  white  hand  gleaming  in  the  frosty 
moonlight,  and  beckoning  to  him. 

The  Knight  crossed  himself,  and  reluctantly  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  re-entered  the  Wizard's  den. 

The  Lady  Anne  had  so  far  recovered  herself,  that  a  kind 
of  unnatural  calm  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind,  and 
changed  her  ordinary  sweet  and  tractable  nature  into  one 
stern,  obstinate  resolution, — to  escape,  if  possible,  that 
unholy  palace.  And  as  soon  as  Marmaduke  re-entered^ 
Anne  met  him  at  the  threshold,  and,  laying  her  hand  con- 
vulsively on  his  arm,  said — "  By  the  name  you  bear — ^by 
your  love  to  my  father,  aid  me  to  quit  these  walls." 

In  great  astonishment,  Marmaduke  stared,  without  reply. 

*'  Do  you  deny  me,  sir  ?  "  said  Anne,  almost  sternly. 

**  Lady    and    mistress    mine,"    answered    Marmaduke^ 
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"  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things.  Quit  these  walls — the 
Palace  I — How  ? — the  gates  are  closed  Nay,  and  what 
would  my  Lord  say  if  at  night ** 

"  //  at  night  I  **  repeated  Anne,  in  a  hollow  voice ;  and 
then  pausing,  burst  into  a  terrible  laugh.  Recovering 
herself  abruptly,  she  moved  to  the  door — "  I  will  go  forth 
alone,  and  trust  in  God  and  our  Lady." 

Sibyll  sprang  forward  to  arrest  her  steps,  and  Marma- 
duke  hastened  to  Adam,  and  whispered — "  Poor  lady,  is 
her  mind  unsettled  ?  Hast  thou,  in  truth,  distracted  her 
with  thy  spells  and  glamour  ?  " 

"  Hush  I  "  answered  the  old  man,  and  he  whispered  in 
the  Nevile's  ear. 

Scarce  had  the  Knight  caught  the  words,  than  his  cheek 
paled — ^his  eyes  flashed  fire.  "The  great  Earl's 
daughter  I  "  he  exclaimed — "  Infamy — horror — she  is 
right  I  "  He  broke  from  the  student,  approached  Anne, 
who  still  struggled  with  Sibyll,  and  kneeling  before  her,  said, 
in  a  voice  choked  with  passions  at  once  fierce  and  tender — 

"  Lady,  you  are  right.  Unseemly  it  may  be  for  one  of 
your  quality  and  sex  to  quit  this  place  with  me,  and  alone  ; 
but  at  least  I  have  a  man's  heart — a  knight's  honour. 
Trust  to  me  your  safety,  noble  maiden,  and  I  will  cut  your 
way,  even  through  yon  foul  King's  heart,  to  your  great 
father's  side  I " 

Anne  did  not  seem  quite  to  understand  his  words,  but  she 
smiled  on  him  as  he  knelt,  and  gave  him  her  hand.  The 
responsibility  he  had  assumed  quickened  all  the  intellect 
of  the  young  Knight.  As  he  took  and  kissed  the  hand 
extended  to  him,  he  felt  the  ring  upon  his  finger — the  ring 
entrusted  to  him  by  Alwyn — the  King's  signet-ring,  before 
which  would  fly  open  every  gate.  He  uttered  a  joyous 
exclamation,  loosened  his  long  night-cloak,  and  praying 
Anne  to  envelop  her  form  in  its  folds,  drew  the  hood  over 
her  head ; — ^he  was  about  to  lead  her  forth,  when  he  halted 
suddenly. 

"  Alack,"  said  he,  turning  to  Sibyll,  "  even  though  we 
may  escape  the  Tower,  no  boatman  now  can  be  found  on 
the  river.  The  way  through  the  streets  is  dark  and 
perilous,  and  beset  with  midnight  ruffians." 

"  Verily,"  said  Warner,  "  the  danger  is  past  now.  Let 
the  noble  demoiselle  rest  here  till  morning.  The  King  dare 
not  again " 

"  Dare  not  ?  "  interrupted  Marmaduke.  "  Alas  I  you 
little  know  King  Edward." 

At  that  name  Anne  shuddered,  opened  the  door,  and 
hurried  down  the  stairs ;  Sibyll  and  Marmaduke  followed 
her. 

"  Listen,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  Sibyll.  "  Close  without 
the  Tower  is  the  house  of  a  noble  lady,  the  Dame  of  Longue- 
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ville,  where  Anne  may  rest  in  safety  while  you  seek  Lord 
"Warwick.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  can  obtain  egress  for 
lis  both." 

"  Brave  damsel  1  "  said  Marmaduke,  with  emotion — 
"  but  your  own  safety — ^the  King's  anger — ^no— besides,  a 
third,  your  dress  not  concealed,  would  create  the  warder's 
suspicion.     Describe  the  house." 

"  The  third  to  the  left,  by  the  river's  side,  with  an  arched 
porch,  and  the  fleur-de-lis  embossed  on  the  walls." 

"  It  is  not  so  dark  but  we  shall  find  it.  Fare  you  well, 
gentle  mistress." 

While  they  yet  spoke,  they  had  both  reached  the  side  of 
Anne.  Sibyll  still  persisted  in  the  wish  to  accompany  her 
friend ;  but  Marmaduke' s  representation  of  the  peril  to 
life  itself  that  might  befall  her  father,  if  Edward  learned 
she  had  abetted  Anne's  escape,  finally  prevailed.  The 
Knight  and  his  charge  gained  the  outer  gate. 

"  Haste — haste,  Master  Warder  I  "  he  cried,  beating  at 
the  door  with  his  dagger  till  it  opened  jealously — "mes- 
sages of  importance  to  the  Lord  Warwick.  We  have  the 
King's  signet.     Open  I  " 

The  sleepy  warder  glanced  at  the  ring — ^the  gates  were 
opened  ;  they  were  without  the  fortress — they  hurried  on. 

"  Cheer  up,  noble  lady ;  you  are  safe — ^you  shall  be 
avenged  1  "  said  Marmaduke,  as  he  felt  the  steps  of  his 
companion  falter. 

But  the  reaction  had  come.  The  effort  Anne  had 
hitherto  made  was  for  escape — ^for  liberty ;  the  strength 
ceased,  the  object  gained ; — ^her  head  drooped — she  mut- 
tered a  few  incoherent  words,  and  then  sense  and  life  left 
her.  Marmaduke  paused  in  great  perplexity  and  alarm. 
But  lo  I  a  light  in  a  house  before  him  I — That  house  the 
third  to  the  river — ^the  only  one*  with  the  arched  porch 
described  by  Sibyll.  He  lifted  the  light  and  holy  burthen 
in  his  strong  arms — he  gained  the  door :  to  his  astonishment, 
it  was  open — a  light  burned  on  the  stairs — he  heard,  in  the 
upper  room,  the  sound  of  whispered  voices,  and  quick,  soft 
footsteps  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Still  bearing  the  insensible 
form  of  his  companion,  he  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  a  chamber,  in  which,  by  a  dim  lamp, 
he  saw  some  two  or  three  persons  assembled  round  a  bed  in 
the  recess.  A  grave  man  advanced  to  him,  as  he  paused  at 
the  threshold. 

"  Whom  seek  you  ?  " 

"The  Lady  LongueviUe." 

"  Hush  I  " 

"  Who  needs  me  ?  "  said  a  faint  voice,  from  the  cur- 
tained recess. 

'*  My  name  is  Nevile,"  answered  Marmaduke,  with 
straightforward  brevity.     "Mistress  Sibyll  Warner  told 
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me  of  this  house,  where  I  come  for  an  hour's  shelter  to  my 
companion,  the  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  War- 
wick." 

Marmaduke  resigned  his  charge  to  an  old  woman,  who 
was  the  nurse  in  that  sick  chamber,  and  who  lifted  the 
hood,  and  chafed  the  pale,  cold  hands  of  the  young  maiden  ; 
— the  Knight  then  strode  to  the  recess.  The  Lady  of 
Longueville  was  on  the  bed  of  death — an  illness  of  two 
days  had  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave — ^but  there 
was  in  her  eye  and  countenance  a  restless  and  preternatural 
animation,  and  her  voice  was  clear  and  shrill,  as  she  said — 

"  Why  does  the  daughter  of  Warwick,  the  Yorkist,  seek 
refuge  hi  the  house  of  the  fallen  and  childless  Lancas- 
trian ?  " 

"  Swear,  by  thy  hopes  in  Christ,  that  thou  wilt  tend 
and  guard  her  while  I  seek  the  Earl,  and  I  reply." 

"  Stranger,  my  name  is  Longueville — ^my  birth  noble — 
those  pledges  of  hospitality  and  trust  are  stronger  than 
hollow  oaths.    Say  on  1 " 

"  Because,  then,"  whispered  the  Knight,  after  waving 
the  bystanders  from  the  spot — "  because  the  Earl's 
daughter  flies  dishonour  in  a  King's  palace,  and  her  insulter 
is   the  King!" 

Before  the  dying  woman  could  reply,  Anne,  recovered  by 
the  cares  of  the  experienced  nurse,  suddenly  sprang  to  the 
recess,  and  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  exclaimed  wildly — 

"  Save  me  1 — ^hide  me  1 — save  me  1  " 

**  Go  and  seek  the  Earl,  whose  right  hand  destroyed  my 
house,  and  his  lawful  sovereign's  throne-— go  I  I  will  live 
till  he  arrives  I  "  said  the  childless  widow,  and  a  wild  gleam 
of  triumph  shot  over  her  haggard  features. 


CHAPTER   Vni 

THE   GROUP    ROUND    THE   DEATH-BED    OP   THE 
LANCASTRIAN    WIDOW 

The  dawning  sun  gleamed  through  grey  clouds  upon  a 
small  troop  of  men,  armed  in  haste,  who  were  grouped 
round  a  covered  litter  by  the  outer  door  of  the  Lady 
Longueville' s  house  ;  while  in  the  death-chamber,  the  Eari 
of  Warwick,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  the  dying  woman's, 
stood  beside  the  bed — ^Anne  calmly  leaning  on  his  breast, 
her  eyes  closed,  and  tears  yet  moist  on  their  long  fringes. 

"  Ay — ay — ay  I  "  said  the  Lancastrian  noblewoman, 
"  ye  men  of  wrath  and  turbulence  should  reap  what  ye 
have  sown  I  This  is  the  king  for  whom  ye  dethroned  the 
sainted  Henry  I  this  the  man  for  whom  ye  poured  forth  the 
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blood  of  England's  best  1  Ha  I — ^ha  I — Look  down  from 
Heaven,  my  husband,  my  martyr-sons  1  The  daughter  of 
your  mightiest  foe  flies  to  this  lonely  hearth — flies  to  the 
death-bed  of  the  powerless  woman  for  refuge  from  the  foul 
Usurper  whom  that  Foe  placed  upon  the  throne  I  " 

**  Spare  me/*  muttered  Warwick,  in  a  low  voice  and 
between  his  grinded  teeth.  The  room  had  been  cleared, 
and  Dr.  Godard  (the  grave  man  who  had  first  accosted 
Marmaduke,  and  who  was  the  priest  smnmoned  to  the 
dying,)  alone — save  the  scarce  conscious  Anne  herself — 
witnessed  the  ghastly  and  awful  conference. 

**  Hush,  daughter,"  said  the  man  of  peace,  lifting  the 
solemn  crudfix — "  calm  thyself  to  holier  thoughts." 
•  The  Lady  impatiently  turned  from  the  F^est,  and 
grasping  the  strong  right  arm  of  Warwick  with  her  shrivelled 
and  trembling  fingers,  resumed  in  a  voice  that  strug^ed 
to  repress  the  gasps  which  broke  its  breath — 

"  But  thou — oh,  thou,  wilt  bear  this  indignity  I  thou,  the 
chief  of  England's  Barons,  wilt  see  no  dishonour  in  the 
rank  love  of  the  vilest  of  England's  kings  I  Oh,  yes,  ye 
Yorkists  have  the  hearts  of  varlets — ^not  of  men  and 
fathers  I  " 

"  By  the  s3anbol  from  which  thou  tumest,  woman  1 " 
exclaimed  the  Earl,  giving  vent  to  the  fiuy  which  the  pre- 
sence of  Death  had  before  suppressed — "  by  Him,  to  whom 
morning  and  night  I  have  knelt  in  grateful  blessing  for  the 
virtuous  life  of  this  beloved  child,  I  will  have  such  revenge 
on  the  recreant  whom  I  Kinged,  as  shall  live  in  the  RoUs 
of  England  till  the  trump  of  the  Judgment  Angel  I  " 

"  Father,"  said  Anne,  startled  by  her  father's  vehemence 
from  her  half-swoon  sleep — "  Father,  think  no  more  of  the 
past — take  me  to  my  mother  I  I  want  the  clasp  of  my 
mother's  arms  1  " 

"  Leave  us — Cleave  the  dying.  Sir  Earl  and  Son,"  said 
Godard,  "  I,  too,  am  Lancastrian — I  too  would  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  holy  Henry ;  but  I  shudder,  in  the  hom:  of 
death,  to  hear  yon  pale  lips,  that  should  pray  for  pardon, 
preach  to  thee  of  revenge." 

"  Revenge  I  "  shrieked  out  the  Dame  of  LonguevUle,  as, 
sinking  fast  and  fast,  she  caught  the  word — "  Revenge  1 
Thou  hast  sworn  revenge  on  Edward  of  York,  Lord  War- 
wick— sworn  it,  in  the  chamber  of  death — in  the  ear  of  one 
who  will  carry  that  word  to  the  Hero-Dead  of  a  hundred 
battlefields  I  Ha  I — the  sun  has  risen  I  Priest — Godard 
— thine  arms — support — raise — bear  me  to  the  casement  I 
Quick — quick  I  I  would  see  my  king  once  more  I  Quick 
— quick  1  and  then — then — I  will  hear  thee  pray  I  " 

The  Priest,  half-chiding,  yet  half  in  pity,  bore  the  dying 
woman  to  the  casement.  She  motioned  to  him  to  open  it; 
he  obeyed.    The  sun,  just  above  the  welkin,  shone  over  the 
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lordly  Thames,  gilded  the  gloomy  fortress  of  the  Tower, 
and  glittered  upon  the  window  of  Henry's  prison. 

"  There — there  I  It  is  he — it  is  my  king  I  Hither — 
Lord,  rebel  Earl — ^hither.  Behold  your  sovereign.  Repent, 
revenge  1 " 

With  her  livid  and  outstretched  hand  the  Lancastrian 
pointed  to  the  huge  Wakefield  Tower.  The  Earl's  dark 
eye  beheld  in  the  dim  distance  a  pale  and  reverend  coun- 
tenance, recognized  even  from  afar.  The  dying  vv'Oinan 
fixed  her  glazing  eyes  upon  the  wronged  and  mighty  Baron, 
and  suddenly  her  arm  fell  to  her  side,  the  face  became  set 
as  into  stone,  the  last  breath  of  life  gurgled  within,  and  fled 
— and  still  those  glazing  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Earl's 
hueless  face  :  and  still  in  his  ear,  and  echoed  by  a  thousand 
passions  in  his  heart — thrilled  the  word  which  had  super- 
seded prayer,  and  in  which  the  sinner's  soul  had  flown — 

REVENGE  1 
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BOOK    IX 

THE   WANDERERS   AND    THE   EXILES 

CHAPTER    I 

HOW  THE  GREAT  BARON  BECOMES  AS  GREAT  A  REBEL 

HiLYARD  was  yet  asleep  in  the  chamber  assigned  to  him 
as  his  prison  when  a  rough  grasp  shook  of!  his  slumbers, 
and  he  saw  the  Earl  before  him,  with  a  countenance  so 
changed  from  its  usual  open  majesty — so  dark  and  sombre, 
that  he  said,  involuntarily,  "  You  send  me  to  the  dooms- 
man — I  am  ready  I  " 

"  Hist,  man  I     Thou  hatest  Edward  of  York  ?  " 

"  An'  it  were  my  last  word — ^yes  I  " 

"  Give  me  thy  hand — ^we  are  friends  I  Gape  not  at  me 
with  those  eyes  of  wonder — ask  not  the  why  nor  wherefore  I 
This  last  night  gave  Edward  a  rebel  more  in  Richard 
Nevile  I  A  steed  waits  thee  at  my  gates — ^ride  fast  to 
young  Sir  Robert  Welles  with  this  letter.  Bid  him  not  be 
dismayed ;  bid  him  hold  out — for  ere  many  days  are 
passed  Lord  Warwick,  and  it  may  be,  also,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  will  join  their  force  with  his.  Mark,  I  say  not 
that  I  am  for  Henry  of  Lancaster — I  say  only  that  I  am 
against  Edward  of  York.  Farewell,  and  when  we  meet 
again,  blessed  be  the  arm  that  first  cuts  its  way  to  a  tyrant's 
heart !  " 

Without  another  word  Warwick  left  the  chamber.  Hil- 
yard,  at  first,  could  not  believe  his  senses ;  but  as  he 
dressed  himself  in  haste,  he  pondered  over  all  those  causes 
of  dissension  which  had  long  notoriously  subsisted  between 
Edward  and  the  Earl,  and  rejoiced  that  the  prophecy  he 
had  long  so  shrewdly  hazarded  was  at  last  fulfilled.  De- 
scending the  stairs,  he  gained  the  gate,  where  Marmaduke 
awaited  him,  while  a  groom  held  a  stout  haquenee  (as  a 
common  riding-horse  was  then  called)  whose  points  and 
breeding  promised  speed  and  endurance. 

"  Mount,  Master  Robin,"  said  Marmaduke ;  "  I  little 
thought  we  should  ever  ride  as  friends  together  I  Mount — 
our  way  for  some  miles  out  of  London  is  the  same.  You  go 
into  Lincolnshire — I  into  the  shire  of  Hertford." 

"  And  for  the  same  purpose  ?  "  asked  Hilyard,  as  he 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  the  two  men  rode  briskly  on. 
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"  Yes  I " 

"  Lord  Warwick  is  changed  at  last." 

"  At  last  I  " 

"  For  long  ?  " 

"  TiU  death  I  " 

"  Good — I  ask  no  more  1 " 

A  sound  of  hoofs  behind  made  the  Franklin  turn  his  head^ 
and  he  saw  a  goodly  troop,  armed  to  the  teeth,  emerge  from 
the  Earl's  house  and  follow  the  lead  of  Marmaduke. 

Meanwhile  Warwick  was  closeted  with  Montagu. 

Worldly  as  the  latter  was,  and  personally  attached  to 
Edward,  he  was  still  keenly  alive  to  all  that  touched  the 
honour  of  his  House ;  and  his  indignation  at  the  deadly 
insult  offered  to  his  niece  was  even  more  loudly  expressed 
than  that  of  the  fiery  Earl. 

"  To  deem,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  deem  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville  worthy  of  his  throne,  and  to  see  in  Anne  Nevile  one  only 
worthy  to  be  his  leman  1  " 

"  Ay  I  "  said  the  Earl,  with  a  calmness  perfectly  terrible 
from  its  unnatural  contrast  to  his  ordinary  heat,  when  but 
slightly  chafed,  "  Ay  !  thou  sayest  it !  But  be  tranquil — 
cold — cold  as  iron,  and  as  hard  !  We  must  scheme  now,  not 
storm  and  threaten — I  never  schemed  before  I  You  are 
right — ^honesty  is  a  fool's  policy  I  Would  I  had  known 
this  but  an  hour  before  the  news  reached  me !  I  have 
already  dismissed  our  friends  to  their  different  districts,  to 
support  King  Edward's  cause — he  is  still  King — a  little 
while  longer  King  I  Last  night  I  dismissed  them — last 
night,  at  the  very  hour  when — O  God,  give  me  patience  I  " 
He  paused,  and  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Yet — ^yet — ^how 
long  the  moments  are — ^how  long  I  Ere  the  sun  sets, 
Edward,  I  trust,  will  be  in  my  power  1  " 

"  How  1  " 

"  He  goes,  to-day,  to  the  More — ^he  will  not  go  the  less  for 
what  hath  chanced  ;  he  will  trust  to  the  Archbishop  to 
make  his  peace  with  me— churchmen  are  not  fathers  I 
Marmaduke  Nevile  hath  my  orders — a  hundred  armed  men, 
who  would  march  against  the  Fiend  himself,  if  I  said  the 
word,  will  surround  the  More,  and  seize  the  guest  I  " 

"  But  what  then  ?  Who,  if  Edward,  I  dare  not  say  the 
word — who  is  to  succeed  him  ?  " 

"  Clarence  is  the  male  heir  1 " 

"  But  with  what  face  to  the  People — ^proclaim " 

"  There— there  it  is  1 "  interrupted  Warwick.  "  I  have 
thought  of  that — I  have  thought  of  all  things  ;  my  mind 
seems  to  have  traversed  worlds  since  daybreak  I  True  I 
all  commotion  to  be  successful  must  have  a  cause  that  men 
can  understand.  Nevertheless,  you,  Montagu — ^you  have 
a  smoother  tongue  than  I ;  go  to  our  friends — those  who 
hate  Edward — seek  them,  sound  them  1  " 
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**  And  name  to  them  Edward's  infamy  I  " 

•*  *Sdeath,  dost  thou  think  it  I  Thou,  a  Monthermer  and 
Montagu,  proclaim  to  England  the  foul  insult  to  the  hearth 
of  an  English  gentleman  and  peer  1  Feed  every  ribald 
Bourdour  with  song  and  roundel  of  Anne's  virgin  shame  I 
How  King  Edward  stole  to  her  room  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  wooed  and  pressed,  and  swore,  and — Grod  of  Heaven, 
that  this  hand  were  on  his  throat  1  No,  brother,  no  ;  there 
are  some  wrongs  we  may  not  tell — tumours  and  swellings 
of  the  heart,  which  are  eased  not  till  blood  can  flow  I  " 

During  this  conference  between  the  brothers,  Edward,  in 
his  palace,  was  seized  with  consternation  and  dismay  on 
hearing  that  the  Lady  Anne  could  not  be  found  in  her  cham- 
ber. He  sent  forthwith  to  summon  Adam  Warner  to  his 
presence,  and  learned  from  the  simple  sage,  who  concealed 
nothing,  the  mode  in  which  Anne  had  fled  from  the  Tower. 
The  King  abruptly  dismissed  Adam,  after  a  few  hearty 
curses  and  vague  threats ;  and  awaking  to  the  necessity  of 
inventing  some  plausible  story  to  account  to  the  wonder 
of  the  Court  for  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  his  guest,  he 
saw  that  the  person  who  could  best  originate  and  circulate 
such  a  tale  was  the  Queen  ;  and  he  sought  her  at  once,  with 
the  resolution  to  choose  his  confidant  in  the  connexion  most 
rarely  honoured  by  marital  trust,  in  similar  offences.  He, 
however,  so  softened  his  narrative  as  to  leave  it  but  a  venial 
error.  He  had  been  indulging  over-freely  in  the  wine  cup — 
he  had  walked  into  the  corridor,  for  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  air — he  had  seen  the  figure  of  a  female  whom  he  did 
not  recognise ;  and  a  few  gallant  words,  he  scarce  remem- 
bered what,  had  been  misconstrued.  On  perceiving  whom 
he  had  thus  addressed,  he  had  sought  to  sooth  the  anger  or 
alarm  of  the  Lady  Anne  ;  but  still  mistaking  his  intention, 
she  had  hurried  into  Warner's  chamber — he  had  followed 
her  thither — and  now  she  had  fled  the  palace.  Such  was 
his  story,  told  lightly  and  laughingly,  but  ending  with  a 
grave  enumeration  of  the  dangers  his  imprudence  had 
incurred. 

Whatever  Elizabeth  felt,  or  however  she  might  interpret 
the  confession,  she  acted  with  her  customary  discretion ; 
affected,  after  a  few  tender  reproaches,  to  place  implicit 
credit  in  her  Lord's  account,  and  volunteered  to  prevent 
all  scandal  by  the  probable  story  that  the  Earl,  being  pre- 
vented from  coming  in  person  for  his  daughter,  as  he  had 
purposed,  by  fresh  news  of  the  rebellion  which  might  call 
him  from  London  with  the  early  day,  had  commissioned  his 
kinsman  Marmaduke  to  escort  her  home.  The  quick  per- 
ception of  her  sex  told  her  that,  whatever  licence  might 
have  terrified  Anne  into  so  abrupt  a  flight,  the  haughty 
Earl  would  shrink  no  less  than  Edward  himself  from  making 
public  an  insult  which  slander  could  well  distort  into  the 
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dishonour  of  his  daughter ;  and  that  whatever  pretext 
might  be  invented,  Warwick  would  not  deign  to  contradict 
it.  And  as,  despite  Elizabeth's  hatred  to  the  Earl,  and 
desire  of  permanent  breach  between  Edward  and  his 
Minister,  she  could  not,  as  Queen,  Wife,  and  Woman,  but 
be  anxious  that  some  cause  more  honourable  in  Edward, 
and  less  odious  to  the  people,  should  be  assigned  for 
quarrel, — she  earnestly  recommended  the  King  to  repair 
at  once  to  the  More,  as  had  been  before  arranged,  and  to 
spare  no  pains,  disdain  no  expressions  of  penitence  and 
humiliation,  to  secure  the  mediation  of  the  Ardibishop. 
His  mind  somewhat  relieved  by  this  interview  and  counsel, 
the  King  kissed  Elizabeth  with  affectionate  gratitude,  and 
returned  to  his  chamber  to  prepare  for  his  departure  to  the 
Archbishop's  palace.  But  then  remembering  that  Adam 
and  Sibyll  possessed  his  secret,  he  resolved  at  once  to  banish 
them  from  the  Tower.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  the 
dungeons  of  his  fortress — of  the  rope  of  his  doomsman ; 
but  his  conscience  at  that  hour  was  sore  and  vexed.  His 
fierceness  humbled  by  the  sense  of  shame,  he  shrunk  from  a 
new  crime ;  and,  moreover,  his  strong  common  sense 
assured  him  that  the  testimony  of  a  shunned  and  abhorred 
Wizard  ceased  to  be  of  weight  the  moment  it  was  deprived 
of  the  influence  it  took  from  the  protection  of  a  King.  He 
gave  orders  for  a  boat  to  be  in  readiness  by  the  gate  of  St 
Thomas,  again  summoned  Adam  into  his  presence,  and  said, 
briefly,  "  Master  Warner,  the  London  mechanics  cry  so 
loudly  against  thine  invention,  for  lessening  labour  and 
starving  the  poor,  the  sailors  on  the  wharfs  are  so  mutinous 
at  the  thought  of  vessels  without  rowers,  that,  as  a  good 
king  is  bound,  I  yield  to  the  voice  of  my  people.  Gro  home, 
then,  at  once  :  the  Queen  dispenses  with  thy  fair  daughter's 
service — the  damsel  accompanies  thee.  A  boat  awaits  ye 
at  the  stairs  ;  a  guard  shall  attend  ye  to  your  house.  Think 
what  has  passed  within  these  walls  has  been  a  dream ;  a 
dream  that,  if  told,  is  deathful — ^if  concealed  and  forgotten, 
hath  no  portent  I  " 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  the  King  called  from  the  ante- 
room one  of  his  gentlemen,  and  gave  him  special  directions 
as  to  the  departure  and  conduct  of  the  worthy  scholar  and 
his  gentle  daughter.  Edward  next  summoned  before  him 
the  warder  of  the  gate,  learned  that  he  alone  was  privy  to 
the  mode  of  his  guest's  flight,  and  deeming  it  best  to  leave 
at  large  no  commentator  on  the  tale  he  had  invented, 
sentenced  the  astonished  warder  to  three  months'  solitary 
imprisonment — for  appearing  before  him  with  soiled  hosen  1 
An  hour  afterwards,  the  King,  with  a  small  though  gorgeous 
retinue,  was  on  his  way  to  the  More. 

The  Archbishop  had,  according  to  his  engagement, 
assembled  in  his  palace  the  more  powerful  of  the  discon- 
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tented  Seigneurs ;  and  his  eloquence  had  so  worked  upon 
them,  that  Edward  beheld,  on  entering  the  hall,  only 
countenances  of  cheerful  loyalty  and  respectful  welcome. 
After  the  first  greetings,  the  Prelate,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  conducted  Edward  into  a  chamber,  that 
he  might  refresh  himself  "with  a  brief  rest  and  the  bath 
previous  to  the  banquet. 

Edward  seized  the  occasion,  and  told  his  tale,  but,  how- 
ever softened,  enough  was  left  to  create  the  liveliest  dismay 
in  his  listener.  The  lofty  scaffolding  of  hope,  upon  which 
the  ambitious  Prelate  was  to  mount  to  the  Papal  Throne, 
seemed  to  crumble  into  the  dust.  The  King  and  the  Earl 
were  equally  necessary  to  the  schemes  of  George  Nevile. 
He  chid  the  Royal  Layman  with  more  than  priestly  unction 
for  his  offence ;  but  Edward  so  humbly  confessed  his  fault 
that  the  Prelate  at  length  relaxed  his  brow,  and  promised 
to  convey  his  penitent  assurances  to  the  Earl. 

"  Not  an  hour  should  be  lost,"  he  said  ;  "  the  only  one  who 
can  soothe  his  wrath  is  your  Highness' s  mother,  our  noble 
kinswoman.  Permit  me  to  dispatch  to  her  Grace  a  letter, 
praying  her  to  seek  the  Earl,  while  I  write  by  the  same 
courier  to  himself." 

"  Be  it  all  as  you  will,"  said  Edward,  doffing  his  surcoat, 
and  dipping  his  hands  in  a  perfumed  ewer,  "  I  shall  not 
know  rest  till  I  have  knelt  to  the  Lady  Anne,  and  won  her 
pardon." 

The  Prelate  retired,  and  scarcely  had  he  left  the  room 
when  Sir  John  Ratcliffe,*  one  of  the  King's  retinue,  and  in 
waiting  on  his  person,  entered  the  chamber,  pale  and 
trembling. 

"  My  Liege,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  fear  some  deadly 
treason  awaits  you.  I  have  seen,  amongst  the  trees  below 
this  tower,  the  gleam  of  steel ;  I  have  crept  through  the 
foliage,  and  counted  no  less  than  a  hundred  armed  men — 
their  leader  is  Sir  Marmaduke  Nevile,  Earl  Warwick's 
kinsman  I " 

"  Ha  I  "  muttered  the  King,  and  his  bold  face  fell — 
**  comes  the  Earl's  revenge  so  soon  ?  " 

"  And,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  "  I  overheard  Sir  Marma- 
duke say,  '  The  door  of  the  Garden  Tower  is  unguarded — 
wait  the  signal ! '  Fly,  my  Liege  I  Hark  I  even  now,  I  hear 
the  rattling  of  arms  I  " 

The  King  stole  to  the  casement — the  day  was  closing ; 
the  foliage  grew  thick  and  dark  around  the  wall ;  he  saw  an 

♦  Afterwards  I/Drd  Fitzwalter.  See  Lingardy  note,  vol.  iii.,  p.  607, 
quarto  edition,  for  the  proper  date  to  be  assigned  to  this  royal  visit  to 
ttie  More  ; — a.  date  we  have  here  adopted — not  as  Sharon  Turner  and 
others  place,  viz.  (upon  the  authority  of  Heame's  Fragm.,  302, 
which  subsequent  events  disprove),  after  the  open  rebellion  of 
Warwick,  but  just  before  it — that  is,  not  after  i^aster,  but  before  I^ent 
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armed  man  emerge  from  the  shade — a  second,  and  a  third. 
"  You  are  right,  Ratcliffe  I  Flight— but  how  ?  " 
"  This  way,  my  Liege.  By  the  passage  I  entered,  a  stair 
winds  to  a  door  on  the  inner  court ;  there,  I  have  already 
a  steed  in  waiting.  Deign,  for  precaution,  to  use  my  hat 
and  manteline." 

The  King  hastily  adopted  the  suggestion,  followed  the 
noiseless  steps  of  Ratcliffe,  gained  the  door,  sprang  upon 
his  steed,  and  dashing  right  through  a  crowd  assembled  by 
the  gate,  galloped  alone  and  fast,  untracked  by  human 
enemy,  but  goaded  by  the  foe  that  mount's  the  rider's  steed 
— over  field,  over  fell,  over  dyke,  through  hedge,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night  reined  in  at  last  before  the  royal  towers  of 
Windsor. 


CHAPTER    II 

MANY   THINGS   BRIEFLY  TOLD 

The  events  that  followed  the  King's  escape  were  rapid 
and  startling.  The  Barons  assembled  at  the  More,  enraged 
at  Edward's  seeming  distrust  of  them,  separated  in  loud 
anger.  The  Archbishop  learned  the  cause  from  one  of  his 
servitors,  who  detected  Marmaduke's  ambush,  but  he  was 
too  wary  to  make  known  a  circumstance  suspicious  to  him- 
self. He  flew  to  London  and  engaged  the  mediation  of  the 
Duchess  of  York  to  assist  his  own.* 

The  Earl  received  their  joint  overtures  with  stem  and 
ominous  coldness,  and  abruptly  repaired  to  Warwick, 
taking  with  him  the  Lady  Anne.  There  he  was  joined,  the 
same  day,  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Qarence. 

The  Lincolnshire  rebellion  gained  head  :  Edward  made  a 
dexterous  feint  in  calling,  by  public  commission,  upon 
Qarence  and  Warwick  to  aid  in  dispersing  it;  if  they 
refused,  the  odium  of  first  aggression  would  seemingly  rest 
with  them.  Clarence,  more  induced  by  personal  ambition 
than  sympathy  with  Warwick's  wrong,  incensed  by  his 
brother's  recent  slights,  looking  to  Edward's  resignation 
and  his  own  consequent  accession  to  the  throne,  and  in- 
flamed by  the  ambition  and  pride  of  a  wife  whom  he  at  once 
feared  and  idolized,  went  hand  in  heart  with  the  Earl ;  but 
not  one  lord  and  captain  who  Montagu  had  sounded  lent 
favour  to  the  deposition  of  one  brother  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  next.  Clarence,  though  popular,  was  too  young 
to  be  respected :  many  there  were  who  would  rather  have 
supported  the  Earl,  if  an  aspirant  to  the  throne ;  but  that 
choice  forbidden  by  the  Earl  himself,  there  could  be  but 
*  I^ingard.    See  for  the  dates,  Fabyan,  657. 
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two  parties  in  En^and — ^the  one  for  Edward  IV.,  the  other 
for  Henry  VI. 

Lord  Montagu  had  repaired  to  Warwick  Castle  to  com- 
municate in  person  this  result  of  his  diplomacy.  The  Eaii, 
whose  manner  was  completely  changed,  no  longer  frank 
and  hearty,  but  close  and  sinister,  listened  in  gloomy 
silence. 

"  And  now,"  said  Montagu,  with  the  generous  emotion 
of  a  man  whose  nobler  nature  was  stirred  deeply,  "  if 
you  resolve  on  war  with  Edward — though  nought  yet  is 
ripe  for  it,  and  defeat  seems  probable — I  am  willing  to 
renounce  my  own  ambition,  the  hand  of  a  king's  daughter 
for  my  son — so  that  I  may  avenge  the  honour  of  our 
common  name.  I  confess  that  I  have  so  loved  Edward 
that  I  would  fain  pray  you  to  pause,  did  I  not  distrust 
myself,  lest  in  such  delay  his  craft  should  charm  me  back 
to  the  old  affection.  Nathless,  to  your  arm^  and  your  great 
soul,  I  have  owed  all,  and  if  you  are  resolved  to  strike  the 
blow,  I  am  ready  to  share  the  hazard." 

The  Earl  turned  away  his  face,  and  wrung  his  brother's 
hand. 

"  Our  father,  methinks,  hears  thee  from  the  grave  1 " 
said  he,  solemnly,  and  there  was  a  long  pause.  At  length 
Warwick  resumed :  "  Return  to  London :  seem  to  take  no 
share  in  my  actions,  whatever  they  be  ;  if  I  fail,  why  drag 
thee  into  my  ruin  ? — and  yet,  trust  me,  I  am  rash  and 
fierce  no  more.  He  who  sets  his  heart  on  a  great  object 
suddenly  becomes  wise.  When  a  throne  is  in  the  dust — 
when  from  St.  Paul's  Gross  a  voice  goes  forth  to  Carlisle  and 
the  Land's  End,  proclaiming  that  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  is  past  and  gone — ^then,  Montagu,  I  claim  thy 
promise  of  aid  aftd  fellowship — ^not  before  !  " 

Meanwhile  the  King,  eager  to  dispel  thought  in  action, 
rushed  in  person  against  the  rebellious  forces.  Stung  by 
fear  into  cruelty,  he  beheaded,  against  all  kingly  faith,  his 
hostages,  Lord  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  Dymoke,  sum- 
moned Sir  Robert  Welles,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  to 
surrender  ;  received  for  answer,  "  that  Sir  Robert  Welles 
would  not  trust  the  perfidy  of  the  maij  who  had  murdered 
his  father  1 " — pushed  on  to  Erpingham,  defeated  the  rebels 
in  a  signal  battle,  and  crowned  his  victory  by  a  series  of 
ruthless  cruelties — committed  to  the  fierce  and  learned 
Earl  of  Worcester,  "  Butcher  of  England."  *       With  the 

♦  Stowe.  "  Warkworth  Chronicle  " — Cont.  Croyl.  I/>rd  Worcester 
ordered  Qapham  (a  sqtiire  to  Lord  Warwick)  and  nineteen  others, 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  to  be  impaled^  and  from  the  horror  the 
spectacle  inspired,  and  the  universal  odimn  it  attached  to  Worcester, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  unhappy  men  were  still  sensible  to  the  agony 
of  this  infliction,  though  they  appear  first  to  have  been  drawn, 
and  partially  hanged — outrage  confined  only  to  the  dead  bodies 
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prompt  vigour  and  superb  generalship  which  Edward  ever 
displayed  in  war,  he  then  cut  his  gory  way  to  the  force  which 
Clarence  and  Warwick  (though  their  hostility  was  still 
undeclared)  had  levied,  with  the  intent  to  join  the  defeated 
rebels.  He  sent  his  herald.  Garter  King-at-arms,  to 
summon  the  Earl  and  the  Duke  to  appear  before  him 
within  a  certain  day.  The  time  expired  ;  he  proclaimed 
them  traitors,  and  offered  rewards  for  their  apprehension  1* 
So  sudden  had  been  Warwick's  defection — so  rapid  the 
King's  movements — that  the  Earl  had  not  time  to  mature 
his  resources,  assemble  his  vassals,  consolidate  his  schemes. 
His  very  preparations,  upon  the  night  on  which  Edward 
had  repaid  his  services  by  such  hideous  ingratitude,  had 
manned  the  country  with  armies  against  himself.  Girt  but 
with  a  scanty  force  collected  in  haste  (and  which  consisted 
merely  of  his  retainers  in  the  single  shire  of  Warwick,) 
the  march  of  Edward  cut  him  off  from  the  counties  in 
which  his  name  was  held  most  dear — ^in  which  his  trumpet 
could  raise  up  hosts.  He  was  disappointed  in  the  aid  he 
had  expected  from  his  powerful  but  self-interested  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Stanley.  Revenge  had  become  more  dear  to 
him  than  life :  life  must  not  be  hazarded,  lest  revenge  be 
lost.  On  still  marched  the  King ;  and  the  day  that  his 
troops  entered  Exeter,  Warwick,  the  females  of  his  family , 
with  Clarence,  and  a  small  but  armed  retinue,  took  ship 
from  Dartmouth,  sailed  for  Calais  (before  which  town, 
while  at  anchor,  Isabel  was  confined  of  her  first-born) — ^to 
the  Earl's  rage  and  dismay,  his  deputy  Vauclerc  fired  upon 
his  ships.  Warwick  then  steered  on  towards  Normandy, 
captured  some  Flemish  vessels  by  the  way,  in  token  of 
defiance  to  the  Earl's  old  Burgundian  foe — and  landed  at 

of  rebelvS  being  too  common  at  that  day  to  have  excited  the  indigna- 
tion which  attended  the  sentence  Worcester  passed  on  his  victims. 
It  is  in  vain  that  some  writers  would  seek  to  cleanse  the  memory  of 
this  learned  nobleman  from  the  stain  of  cruelty,  by  rhetorical 
remarks  on  the  improbability  that  a  cultivator  of  letters  should  be  of 
a  ruthless  disposition.  The  general  philosophy  of  this  defence  is 
erroneous.  In  ignorant  ages  a  man  of  superior  acquirements  is 
not  necessarily  made  humane  by  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect; 
on  the  contrary,  he  too  often  learns  to  look  upon  the  uneducated 
herd  as  things  of  another  day.  Of  this  truth  aU  history  is  pregnant — 
witness  the  accomplished  tyrants  of  Greece,  the  profound  and  cruel 
intellect  of  the  Italian  Borgias.  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VHL 
were  both  highly  educated  for  their  age.  But  in  the  case  of  Tiptoft, 
Lord  Worcester,  the  evidence  of  his  cruelty  is  no  less  incontestable 
tiian  that  which  proves  his  learning — the  Croyland  historian  alone  is 
unimpeachable.  Worcester's  popular  name  of  "  the  Butcher  '*  is 
sufl&dent  testimony  in  itself.  The  people  are  often  mistaken,  to 
be  sure,  but  can  scarcely  be  so  upon  the  one  point — ^whether  a  man 
who  has  sate  in  judgment  on  themselves  be  merciful  or  crud. 

*  One  thousand  pounds  in  money,  or  one  himdred  pounds  a  year 
in  land  ;  an  immense  reward  for  that  day. 
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Harfleur,  where  he  and  his  cofnpanions  were  received  with 
royal  honours  by  the  Admiral  of  France,  and  finally  took 
their  way  to  the  court  of  Louis  XL,  at  Amboise. 

"  The  danger  is  past  for  ever  I  "  said  King  Edward,  as  the 
wine  sparkled  in  his  goblet.  "  Rebellion  hath  lost  its  head 
— and  now,  indeed,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  monarch  I 
reign  alone  I  "♦ 


CHAPTER    in 

THE  PLOT  OF  THE  HOSTELRY THE  MAID  AND  THE  SCHOLAR 

IN    THEIR    HOME 

The  country  was  still  disturbed,  and  the  adherents, 
"whether  of  Henry  or  the  Earl,  still  rose  in  many  an  outbreak, 
though  prevented  from  swelling  into  one  common  army 
by  the  extraordinary  vigour  not  only  of  Edward,  but  of 
Gloucester  and  Hastings, — when  one  morning,  just  after 
the  events  thus  rapidly  related,  the  hostelry  of  Master 
Sancroft,  in  the  suburban  parish  of  Marybone,  rejoiced  in  a 
motley  crowd  of  customers  and  topers, 

*  Before  leaving  England,  Warwick  and  Garence  are  genei»ally  said 
to  have  fallen  in  with  Anthony  Woodville  and  Lord  Audley,  and 
ordered  them  to  execution,  from  which  they  were  saved  by  a  Dorset- 
shire gentleman.  Carte,  who,  though  his  history  is  not  without  great 
mistakes,  is  well  worth  reading  by  Siose  whom  the  character  of  Lord 
Warwick  may  interest,  says  that  the  Earl  had  "  too  much  mag- 
nanimity to  put  them  to  death  immediately,  according  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  times,  and  only  imprisoned  them  in  the  castle 
of  Wardour,  from  whence  they  were  soon  rescued  by  John  ThomhiU, 
a  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire."  The  whole  of  the  story  is,  however, 
absolutely  contradicted  by  the  "  Warkworth  Chronicle "  (p.  9, 
edited  by  Mr.  HalHwell),  according  to  which  authority  Anfiiony 
Woodville  was  at  that  time  commanding  a  fleet  upon  the  Channel, 
which  waylaid  Warwick  on  his  voyage ;  but  the  success  therein 
attributed  to  the  gallant  Anthony,  in  dispersing  or  seizing  all  the 
Earl's  ships,  save  tiie  one  that  bore  the  Earl  himself  and  his  family, 
is  proved  to  be  purely  fabulous,  by  the  Earl's  well-attested  capture 
of  the  Flemish  vessels,  as  he  passed  from  Calais  to  the  coasts  of 
Normandy,  an  exploit  he  could  never  have  performed  with  a  single 
vessel  of  his  own.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  story  of  Anthony 
Woodville's  capture  and  peril  at  this  time  originates  in  a  misadven- 
ture many  years  before,  and  recorded  in  the  "  Paston  "  letters, 
as  well  as  in  the  Chronides. — ^In  the  year  1459  Anthony  Woodville 
and  his  father.  Lord  Rivers  (then  zealous  Lancastrians),  really  did 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  March  (Edward  IV.),  Warwick  and 
SaHsbury,  and  got  off  with  a  sound  "  rating  "  upon  the  rude  language 
which  such  "  Imaves*  sons  "  and  "  Uttle  squires  "  had  held  to  those 
**  who  w»e  of  king's  blood." 

41— M 
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Some  half-score  soldiersy  retuFned  in  triumph  from  the 
royal  camp»  sat  round  a  table  placed  agreeably  enough  in 
the  deep  recess  made  by  the  large  jutting  lattice ;  with  them 
were  mingled  about  as  many  women,  strangely  and  gaudily 
clad.  These  last  were  all  young ;  one  (a  two,  indeed,  little 
advaitced  from  childhood.  But  there  was  no  expression 
of  youth  in  their  hard,  sinister  features :  coarse  paint  sup- 
plied the  place  of  bloom  ;  the  very  youngest  had  a  wrinkle 
on  her  brow ;  their  forms  wanted  the  round  and  supple 
grace  of  early  years.  Living  principally  in  the  open  air, 
trained  from  infancy  to  feats  of  activity,  their  muscles  were 
sharp  and  prominent — their  aspects  had  something  of 
masculine  audacity  and  rudeness ;  health  itself  seemed  in 
them  more  loathsome  than  disease.  Upon  those  faces  of 
bronze,  vice  had  set  its  ineffable,  unmistaken  seal.  To 
those  eyes  never  had  sprung  the  tears  of  compassion  or 
woman's  gentle  sorrow  ;  on  those  brows  never  had  flushed 
the  glow  of  modest  shame :  their  very  voices  half  belied 
their  sex— harsh,  and  deep,  and  hoarse — their  laughter  loud 
and  dissonant.  Some  amongst  them  were  not  destitute 
of  a  certain  beauty,  but  it  was  a  beauty  of  feature  with  a 
common  hideousness  of  expression — an  expression  at  once 
cunning,  bold,  callous,  and  licentious.  Womanless,  through 
the  worst  vices  of  woman — ^passionless,  through  the  prema- 
ture waste  of  passion — they  stood  between  the  sexes  like 
foul  and  monstrous  ancmialies,  made  up  and  fashioned  from 
the  rank  depravities  of  both.  These  creatures  seemed  to 
have  newly  arrived  from  some  long  wayfaring— their  shoes 
and  the  hems  of  their  robes  were  covered  with  dust  and 
mire— their  faces  were  heated,  and  the  veins  in  their  bare, 
sinewy,  sunburnt  arms  were  swollen  by  fatigue.  Each 
had  beside  her  on  the  floor  a  timbrel — each  wore  at  her 
girdle  a  long  knife  in  its  sheath :  well  that  the  sheaths  hid 
the  blades,  for  not  one — not  even  that  which  yon  cold-eyed 
child  of  fifteen  wore — but  had  on  its  steel  the  dark  stain 
of  human  blood  I 

The  presence  of  soldiers  fresh  from  the  scene  of  action  had 
naturally  brought  into  the  hostelry  several  of  the  idle  gossips 
of  the  suburb,  and  these  stood  round  the  table,  drinking 
into  their  large  ears  the  boasting  narratives  of  the  soldiers. 
At  a  small  table,  apart  from  the  revellers,  but  evidently 
listening  with  attention  to  all  the  news  of  the  hour,  sate  a 
friar,  gravely  discussing  a  mighty  tankard  of  huff  cap, 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  he  lifted  his  head  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking,  glancing  a  wanton  eye  at  ^ne  of  the  tymbes- 
teres. 

"  But  an'  you  had  seen,"  said  a  trooper,  who  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  comrades — "  an  you  had  seen  the  raptrils 
mm  when  King  Edward  himself  led  the  charge!  Maixy,  it 
was  like  a  cat  in  a  rabbit  burrow  J    Easy  to  see,  I  trow, 
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that  Earl  Warwick  was  not  amongst  them  1  His  men,  at 
least,  fight  like  devils  I  " 

**  But  there  was  one  tall  fellow,"  said  a  soldier,  setting 
down' his  tankard,  "  who  made  a  good  fight  and  dour,  and, 
but  for  me  and  my  comrades,  would  have  cut  his  way  to 
the  King." 

*'  Ay — ay — true  ;  w«  saved  his  Highness,  and  ought  to 
have  been  knighted-r-but  there's  no  gratitude  now-a- 
days  I  " 

'*  And  who  wa?  this  doughty  warrior  ?  "  asked  one  of 
the  bystanders,  who  secretly  favoured  the  rebellion. 

"  Why,  it  was  said  that  he  was  Robin  of  Redesdale.  He 
who  fought  my  LorcJ  lyiontagu  off  York." 

"  Our  Robin  1 "  exclaimed  several  voices.  "  Ay,  he  was 
ever  a  brave  fellow — ^poor  Robin  1  " 

"  *  Your  Robin,'  and  'poor  Robin,'  varlets  I  "  cried  the 
principal  trooper.  ^  Have  a  care  t  What  do  ye  mean  by 
your  Robin  ?  " 

"  Marry,  Sir  Soldier,"  quoth  a  butcher,  scratching  his 
head,  and  in  a  humble  voice — "  craving  your  pardon,  and 
the  King's,  this  Master  Robin  sojourned  a  short  time  in 
this  hamlet,  a^d  was  a  kind  neighbour,  and  mighty  glib  of 
the  tongue.'  Don't  ye  mind,  neighbours,"  he  added, 
rapidly,  eager  to  change  the  conversation,  "  how  he  made  us 
leave  off  when  we  were  just  about  burning  Adam  Warner, 
the  old  nigromancer,  in  his  den  yonder  ?  Who  else  could 
have  done  that  ?  But  an'  we  had  known  Robin  had  been 
a  rebel  to  sweet  King  Edward,  we'd  have  roasted  him  along 
with  the  wizard  1  " 

One  of  the  timbrel  girls,  the  leader  of  the  choir,  her  arm 
round  a  soldier's  neck,  looked  up  at  the  last  speech,  and  her 
eye  followed  the  gesture  of  the  butcher,  as  he  pointed 
through  the  open  lattice  to  the  sombre,  ruinous  abode  of 
Adam   Warner. 

"  Was  that  the  house  ye  would  have  burned  ?  "  she 
asked,  abruptly. 

"  Yes ;  but  Robin  told  us  the  King  would  hang  thpse 
who  took  the  King's  blessed  privilege  of  burning  nigro- 
mancers  on  themselves ;  and,  sure  enough,  old  Adam 
Warner  was  advanced  to  be  Wlzard-in-chief  to  the  King's 
Own  Highness  a  week  or  two  afterwards." 

The  friar  had  made  a  slight  movement  at  the  name  of 
Warner ;  he  now  pushed  his  stool  nearer  to  the  principal 
group,  and  drew  his  hood  completely  over  his  countenance. 

"  Yea  1  "  exclaimed  the  mechanic,  whose  son  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  memorable  siege  to  poor  Adam's 
dilapidated  fortress,  related  in  the  first  book  of  this  narra- 
tive— "  yea  ;  and  what  did  he  when  there  ?  Did  he  not 
devise  a  horrible  engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  poor — 
an  engine  that  was  to  do  all  the  work  in  En^and  by  the 
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devil's  help — so  that  11  a  gentleman  wanted  a  coat  of  mail, 
or  a  cloth  tunic — ^if  his  dame  needed  a  Norwich  worsted — 
if  a  yeoman  lacked  a  plough  or  a  wagon,  or  his  good  wife  a 
pot  or  a  kettle,  they  were  to  go,  not  to  the  armourer,  and  the 
draper,  and  the  tailor,  and  the  weaver,  and  the  wheel- 
wright, and  the  blacksmith, — but,  hey,  presto  1  Master 
Warner  sets  his  imps  a  churning,  and  turned  ye  out  mail  and 
tunic,  worsted  and  wagon,  kettle  and  pot,  spick  and  span 
new,  from  his  brewage  of  vapour  and  sea-coal  ?  Oh  I  have 
I  not  heard  enough  of  the  sorcerer  from  my  brother,  who 
works  in  the  Chepe  for  Master  Stokton,  the  mercer  I — and 
Master  Stokton  was  one  of  the  worshipful  deputies  to  whom 
the  old  nigromancer  had  the  front  to  boast  his  devices." 

'*  It  is  true,"  said  the  friar,  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  reverend  Father,  it  is  true,"  said  the  mechanic, 
doffing  his  cap,  and  inclining  his  swarthy  face  to  this 
unexpected  witness  of  his  veracity.  A  murmur  of  wrath 
and  hatred  was  heard  amongst  the  bystanders.  The  sol  diers 
indifferently  turned  to  their  female  companions.  There 
was  a  brief  silence ;  and,  involuntarily,  the  gossips 
stretched  over  the  table  to  catch  sight  of  the  house  of  so 
demoniac  an  oppressor  of  the  poor. 

"  See,"  said  the  baker,  "  the  smoke  still  curls  from  the 
roof-toy  I  I  heard  he  had  come  back.  Old  Madge,  his 
handmaid,  has  bought  simnel-cakes  of  me  the  last  week  or 
so ;  nothing  less  than  the  finest  wheat  serves  him  now,  I 
trowe.     However,  right's  right,  and " 

"  Come  back  I  "  cried  the  fierce  mechanic,  ^  the  owl 
hath  kept  dose  in  his  roost  1  An'  it  were  not  for  the 
King's  favour,  I  would  soon  see  how  the  wizard  liked  to 
have  fire  and  water  brought  to  bear  against  himself  1  " 

*'  Sit  down,  sweetheart,"  whispered  one  of  the  young 
tymbesteres  to  the  last  speaker — 

"  Gome  kiss  me,  my  darling, 
Warm  kisses  I  trade  for — *• 

"  Avaunt  I "  quoth  the  mechanic,  gruffly,  and  shaking 
off  the  seductive  arm  of  the  tymbestere — "  Avaunt  1  I  have 
neither  liefe  nor  halfpence  for  thee  and  thine.  Out  on  thee 
— a  child  of  thy  years,  a  rope's  end  to  thy  back  were  a 
friend's  best  kindness  !  " 

The  girl's  eyes  sparkled,  she  instinctively  put  her  hand  to 
her  knife  ;  then  turning  to  a  soldier  by  her  side,  she  said — 
"  Hear  you  that,  and  sit  stiU  ?  "  . 

"  Thunder  and  wounds ! "  growled  the  soldier  thus 
appealed  to— "more  respect  to  the  sex,  knave;  if  I  don't 
break  thy  fool's  costard  with  my  sword-hilt,  it  is  only 
because  Red  Grisell  can  take  care  of  herself  against  twenty 
such  lozels  as  thou.  These  honest  girls  have  been  to  the 
wars  with  us  ;  King  Edward  grudges  no  man  his  jolly  fere. 
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Speak  up  Ibr  thysdf ,  Grisell !  How  many  tall  fellows  didst 
thou  put  out  of  their  pain,  after  the  battle  of  Losecote  ?  " 

"  Only  five,  Hal,"  replied  the  cold-eyed  girl,  and  showing 
her  glittering  teeth  with  the  grin  of  a  young  tigress; — 
"  but  one  was  a  captain.  I  shall  do  better  next  time  ;  it 
was  my  first  battle,  thou  knowest  1 " 

The  more  timid  of  the  bystanders  exchanged  a  glance 
of  horror,  and  drew  back.  The  mechanic  resumed, 
sullenly — 

"  I  seek  no  quarrel  with  lass  or  lover.  I  am  a  plain, 
blunt  man,  with  a  wife  and  children,  who  are  dear  to  me  ; 
and  if  I  have  a  grudge  to  the  nigromancer,  it  is  because  he 
glamoured  my  poor  boy  Tim.  See  I  " — and  he  caught  up 
a  blue-eyed,  handsome  boy,  who  had  been  clinging  to  his 
side,  and  baring  the  child's  arm,  shewed  it  to  the  spectators ; 
there  was  a  large  scar  on  the  limix,  and  it  was  shrunk  and 
withered. 

"  It  was  my  own  fault,"  said  the  little  fellow,  deprecat- 
ingly. 

The  affectionate  father  silenced  the  sufferer  with  a  cuff  on 
the  cheek,  and  resumed — "  Ye  note,  neighbours,  the  day 
when  the  foul  wizard  took  this  little  one  in  his  arms: 
well,  three  weeks  afterwards — that  very  day  three  weeks — 
as  he  was  standing  like  a  lamb  by  the  fire,  the. good  wife's 
cauldron  seethed  over,  without  reason  or  rhyme,  and 
scalded  his  arm  till  it  rivelled  up  like  a  leaf  in  November ; 
and  if  that,  is  not  glamour,  why  have  we  laws  against 
witchcraft  ?  " 

**  True — true  !  "  groaned  the  chorus. 

The  boy,  who  had  borne  his  father's  blow  without  a 
murmur,  now  again  attempted  remonstrance.  '*  The  hot 
water  went  over  the  grey  cat,  too,  but  Master  Warner  never 
bewitched  her,  daddy." 

"  He  takes  his  part  1 — You  hear  the  daff  laddy  ?  He 
takes  the  old  nigromancer's  part — a  sure  sign  of  the  witch- 
craft ;  but  I'll  leather  it  out  of  thee,  I  willl  "  and  the 
mechanic  again  raised  his  wei^ty  arm.  The  child  did  not 
this  time  «wait  the  blow  ;  he  dodged  under  the  butcher's 
apron,  gained  the '  door,  and  disappeared.  "And  he 
teaches  our  own  children  to  fly  in  our  faces ! "  said  the 
father,  in  a  kind  of  whimper. 

The  neighbours  sighed,  in  commiseration. 

*'  Oh  I  "  he  exdaimed,  in  a  fiercer  tone,  grinding  his  teeth, 
and  shaking  his  denched  fist  towards  Adam  Warner's 
melancholy  houiJe — "  I  say  again,  if  the  King  did  not 
protect  the  vile  sorcerer  I  would  free  the  land  from  his 
devilries,  ere  his  black  Master  could  come  to  his  help." 

"The  King  cares  not  a  straw  for  Master  Warner  or  his 
inventions,  my  son,"  said  a  rough,  loud  voice.  -  Ail  tiurned, 
and  saw  the  friar   standing  in  the  midst  of  the  circle. 
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"  Know  ye  not,  my  childr^i,  that  the  King  sent  the  wretch 
neck  and  crop  out  of  the  Palace,  for  having  bewitched  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  Grace  the  Lord  Qarence,  so  that 
they  turned  unnaturally  against  their  own  kinsman,  his 
Hi^mess  ?  But  *  Manus  malorum  suos  bonos  breaket,' — 
that  is  to  say — the  fists  of  wicked  men  only  whack  thw 
own  bones.  Ye  have  all  heard  tell  of  Friar  Bungey,  my 
children  ?  " 

"  Ay — ay  I  "  answered  two  or  three  in  a  breath — *'  a 
wizard,  it's  true,  and  a  mighty  one  ;  but  he  never  did  harm 
to  the  poor,  though  they  do  say  he  made  a  quaint  image  of 
the  Earl,  and " 

"  Tut— tut  1  "  interrupted  the  friar,  "  all  Bungey  did 
was  to  try  to  disenchant  the  Lord  Warwidc,  whom  yon 
miscreant  had  speUbound.  Poor  Bungey  !  he  is  a  friend  to 
the  People ;  and  when  he  found  that  Master  Adam  was 
making  a  device  for  their  ruin,  he  spared  no  toil,  I  assure  ye, 
to  frustrate  the  iniquity.  Oh,  how  he  fasted  and  watched  I 
Oh,  how  many  a  time  he  fought,  tooth  and  nail,  with  the 
Devn  in  person,  to  get  at  the  infernal  invention !  for  if  he 
had  that  invention  once  in  his  hands,  he  could  turn  it  to 
good  account,  I  can  promise  ye:  and  give  ye  rain  for  the 
green  blade,  and  sun  for  the  ripe  sheaf.  But  the  fiend  got 
the  better  at  first ;  and  King  Edward,  bewitched  himself 
for  the  moment,  would  have  hanged  Friar  Bungey  for 
crossing  old  Adam,  if  he  had  not  called  three  times,  in  a 
loud  voice—*  Presto  pepranxenon  1 '  changed  himself  into 
a  bird,  and  fiown  out  of  the  window.  As  soon  as  Master 
Adam  Warner  found  the  field  clear  to  himself,  he  employed 
his  daughter  to  bewitch  the  Lord  Hastings  ;  he  set  brother 
against  brother,  and  made  the  King  and  Lord  George  fall 
to  loggerheads  ;  he  stirred  up  the  rebeUion^  and  where  he 
would  have  stopped  the  foul  fiend  only  knows,  if  your 
friend  Friar  Bungey,  who,  though  a  wizard  as  you  say,  is 
only  so  for  your  benefit  <and  a  holy  priest  into  the  bargahi), 
had  not,  by  aid  of  a  good  spirit,  whom  he  conjured  up  in  the 
Island  of  Tartary,  disenchanted  the  King,  and  made  him 
see  in  a  dream  what  the  villainous  Warner  was  devising 
against  his  crown  and  his  people,~whereon  his  Highness 
^nt  Master  Warner  and  his  daughter  back  to  their  roost, 
and,  helped  by  Friar  Bungey,  beat  his  enemies  out  of  the 
kingdom.  So,  if  ye  have  a  mind,  to  save  your  diildren  from 
mischief  and  malice,  ye  may  set  to  work  with  good  heart, 
always  provided  that  ye  touch  not  c^d  Adam's  iron  inven- 
tion. Woe  betide  ye,  if  ye  think,  to  destroy  that  I  Bring 
it  safe  to  Friar  Bungey,  whom  ye  will  find  returned  to  the 
Palace,  and  journeymen's  wages  will  be  a  penny  a  day 
higher  for  the  next  ten  years  to  come  1  "  With  these  words 
the  friar  threw  down  his  reckoning,  and  moved  majestically 
to  the  door. 
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**  An*  I  mi^t  trust  you  ?  "  said  Tim's  father,  laying  hold 
of  the  friar's  serge. 

"  Yc  may — ^ye  may !  "  cried  theleader  of  the  tymbesteres, 
starting  up  from  the  lap  of  her  soldter,  "  for  it  is  Friar 
Bungey  himself !  '* 

A  movement  of  astonishment  and  terror  was  universal. 

"  Friar  Bungey  himself  1  "  repeated  the  burly  impostor. 

*'  Right,  lassie,  right ;  and  he  now  goes  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Tower  to  mutter  good  spells  tn  King  Edward's  ear — 
spells  to  defeat  the  malignant  ones,  and  to  lower  the  price 
of  beer.    Wax  wobiscum  I  " 

With  that  salutation,  more  benevolent  than  accurate,  the 
friar  vanished  from  the  room ;  the  chief  of  the  tymbes- 
teres  leaped  lightly  on  the  table,  put  one  foot  on  the 
s<^dier's  shoulder,  and  sprang  through  the  open  lattice. 
She  found  the  friar  in  the  act  of  mounting  a  sturdy  mule, 
which  had  been  tied  to  a  post  by  the  door. 

"  Fie,  Graul  Skellet !  Fie,  Graul  I  "  said  the  conjurer. 
*'  Respect  for  my  serge.  We  must  not  be  noted  together 
out  of  door  in  the  daylight.  There's  a  groat  for  thee. 
Vade  execrabilis, — that  is.  Good  day  to  thee,  pretty 
rogue  I  "^ 

"  A  word,  friar,  a  word.  Wouldst  thou  have  the 
old  man  burned,  drowned,  or  torn  piecemeal  7  He  hath  a 
daughter,  too,  who  once  sought  to  mar  our  trade  with  her 
gittem  ;  a  daughter,  then  in  a  kirtle  that  I  WQuld  not  have 
nimmed  from  a  hedge,  but  whom  I  last  saw  in  sarcenet  and 
lawn,  with  a  great  lord  for  her  fere."  The  tymbestere's 
eyes  shone  with  malignant  envy,  as  she  added, — "  (&raul 
Skellet  loves  not  to  see  those  who  have  worn  worsted  and 
say,  walk  in  sarcenet  and  lawn  t  Graul  Skellet  loves  not 
wenches  who  have  lords  for  their  feres,  and  yet  who  shrink 
from  Graul  and  her  sisters  as  the  sound  from  the  leper." 

'*  Fegs,"  answered  the  friar,  impatiently,  "  I  know 
naught  against  the  daughter — a  pretty  lass,  but  too  high 
for  my  kisses.  And  as  for  the  father,  \  want  not  the  man's 
life — that  is,  not  very  specially — ^but  his  model,  his  mechani- 
cal. He  may  go  free,  if  that  can  be  compassed ;  tt  not, — 
why,  the  model  at  all  risks !    Serve  me  in  this." 

' '  And  thou  wilt  teach  me  the  last  tricks  of  the  cards, 
and  thy  great  art  of  making  phantoms  glide  by  on  the 
wall  ?  " 

"  Bring  the  model  intact  and  I  will  teach  thee  more, 
Graul ; — the  dead  man's  candle,  and  the  charm  of  the  newt 
— and  rn  give  thee,  to  boot,  the  caul  of  the  Parricide,  that 
thou  hast  prayed  me,  so  oft  for.  Hum  1 — thou  hast  a  girl  in 
thy  troop  who  hath  a  blinking  eye  that  wdil  pleases  me  ; — 
but  go  now,  and  obey  me.  Work  before  play — and  grace 
before  pudding  I  "  . 

The  tymbestere  nodded,  snapped  her  fingers  in  the  air. 
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and,  humming  no  holy  ditty,  returned  to  the  house  through 
the  doorway. 

This  short  conference  betrays  to  the  reader  the  relations, 
mutually  advantageous,  which  subsisted  between  the 
conjurer  and  the  tymbesteres.  Their  troop  (the  mothers, 
perchance,  of  the  generation  we  treat  of)  had  Jbeen  familiar 
to  the  Friar  in  his  old  capacity  of  mountebank  or  tregetour, 
and  in  his  clerical  and  courtly  elevation  he  did  not  disdain 
an  ancient  connection  that  served  him  well  with  the  popu- 
lace ;  for  these  grim  children  of  vice  seemed  present  in 
every  place,  where  pastime  was  gay  or  strife  was  rampant ; 
in  peace,  at  the  merry-makings  and  the  hostelries — ^in  war, 
following  the  camp,  and  seen,  at  night,  prowling  throu^ 
the  battle-fields  to  dispatch  the  wounded  and  to  rifle  the 
slain : — In  merry-making,  hostelry,  or  in  camp,  they  could 
thus  still  spread  the  fame  of  Friar  Bungey,  and  uphold  his 
repute  both  for  terrible  lore  and  for  hearty  love  of  the 
commons. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  both  tymbesteres  and  conjurer  were 
fortune-tellers  by  profession.  They  could  interchange 
the  anecdotes  each  picked  up  in  their  different  lines.  The 
tymbestere  could  thus  learn  the  secrets  of  gentle  and 
courtier — the  conjurer  those  of  the  artisan  and  mechanic. 

Unconscious  of  the  formidable  dispositions  of  their 
neighbours,  Sibyll  and  Warner  were  inhaling  the  sweet  air 
of  the  early  spring  in  their  little  garden.  His  disgrace  had 
affected  the  philosopher  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
True,  that  the  loss  of  the  King's  favour  was  the  deferring 
indefinitely — ^perhaps  for  life — any  practical  application  of 
his  adored  theory ;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  theory 
itself  consoled  him.  At  the  worst,  he  should  find  some 
disciple,  some  ingenious  student,^  more  fortunate  than 
himself,  to  whom  he  could  bequeath  the  secret,  and  who, 
when  Adam  was  in  his  grave,  would  teach  the  world  to 
revere  his  name.  Meanwhile,  his  time  was  his  own ;  he 
was  lord  of  a  home,  though  ruined  and  desolate ;  he  was 
free,  with  his^  free  thoughts  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  paced  the 
narrow  garden,  his  step  was  lighter,  his  mind  less  absent, 
than  when  parched  with  feverish  fear  and  hope  for  the 
immediate  practical  success  of  a  principle  which  was  to  be 
tried  before  the  hazardous  tribunal  of.  prejudice  and 
ignorance. 

IV  **  My  child,"  said  the  sage,  "  I  f eel,i  for  the  first  time  for 
years,  the  distinction  of  the  seasons.  I  feel  that  we  are 
walking  in  the  pleasant  spring.  Young  days  come  back  to 
me  like  dreams  ;  and  I  could  almost  think  thy  mother  were 
once  more  by  my  side !  " 

Sibyll  pressed  her  father's  hand,  and  a  soft  but  melan- 
choly sigh  stirred  her  rosy  lips.  She,  too,  felt  the  balm  of 
the  young  year ;   yet  her  father's  words  broke  upon  sad 
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and  anxious  musings.  Not  to  youth  as  to  age,  not  to 
loving  fancy  as  to  baffled  wisdom,  has  seclusion  charms 
that  compensate  for  the  passionate  and  active  world  !  On 
coming  back  to  the  old  house,  on  glancing  round  its 
mUdewed  walls,  comfortless  and  bare,  the  neglected,  weed- 
grown  garden,  Sibyll  had  shuddered  in  dismay.  Had  her 
ambition  fallen  again  into  its  old  abject  state  7  Were  all 
her  hopes  to  restore  her  ancestral  fortunes,  to  vindicate  her 
dear  father's  fame,  shrunk  into  this  slough  of  actual  poverty 
— the  butterfly's  wings  folded  back  into  the  chrysalis  shroud 
of  torpor?  The  vast  disparity  between  herself  and 
Hastings  had  not  struck  her  so  forcibly  at  the  court ;  here, 
at  home,  the  very  walls  proclaimed  it.  When  Edward  had 
dismissed  the  unwelcome  witnesses  of  his  attempted 
crime,  he  had  given  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted 
to  their  house  through  the  most  private  ways.  He  natur- 
ally desired  to  create  no  curious  comment  upon  their 
departure.  Unperceived'by  their  neighbours,  Sibyll  and 
her  father  had  gained  access  by  the  garden  gate.  Old 
Madge  received  them  in  dismay ;  for  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Sibyll  weekly  at  tiie  palace,  and  had  gained 
in  the  old  familiarity  subsisting,  then,  between  maiden  and 
nurse,  some  insight  into  her  heart.  She  had  cherished  the 
fondest  hopes  for  the  fate  of  her  young  mistress  ; — and  now, 
to  labour  and  to  penury  had  the  fate  returned  !  The  guard 
who  accompanied  them,  according  to  Edward's  orders, 
left  some  pieces  of  gold,  which  Adam  rejected,  but  Madge 
secretly  received  and  judiciously  expended.  And  this  was 
all  their  wealth.  But  not  of  toil  nor  of  penury  in  them- 
selves thought  Sibyll ;  she  thought  but  of  Hastings — wildly, 
passionately,  trustfully,  unceasingly,  of  the  absent  Has- 
tings. Oh  1  he  would  seek  her — ^he  would  come — ^her  reverse 
would  but  the  more  endear  her  to  him  !  Hastings  came  not. 
She  soon  learned  the  wherefore.  War  threatened  the  land 
— ^he  was  at  his  post,  at  the  head  of  armies. 

Oh,  with  what  panoply  of  prayer  she  sought  to  shield 
that  beloved  breast !  And  now  the  old  man  spoke  of  the 
blessed  spring,  the  holiday  time  of  lovers  and  of  love,  and 
the  young  girl,  sighing,  said  to  her  mournful  heart,  "  The 
world  hath  its  sun — ^where  is  mine  ?  " 

The  peacock  strutted  up  to  his  poor  protectors,  and  spread 
his  plumes  to  the  gilding  beams.  And  then  Sibyll  recalled 
the  day  when  she  had  walked  in  that  spot  with  Marmaduke, 
and  he  had  talked  of  his  youth,  ambition,  and  lusty  hopes, 
while,  silent  and  absorbed,  she  had  thought  within  herself, 
"  could  the  world  be  open  to  me  as  to  him, — I  too  have 
ambition,  and  it  should  find  its  goal."  Now  what  con- 
trast between  the  two— the  Man  enriched  and  honoured,  if 
to-day  .in  peril  or  in  exile,  to-morrow  free  to  mardi  forward 
still  on  his  career — the  wor]id  the  country  to  him  whose 
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heart  was  bold  and  whose  name  was  stainless  1  And  she, 
the  woman,  brought  back  to  the  prison-home,  scorn  around 
her,  impotent  to  avenge,  and  forbidden  to  fly  I  Where- 
fore ? — Sibyll  f^t  her  superiority  of  mind,  of  thought,  of 
nature — ^Wherefore  the  contrast  ?  The  success  was  that  of 
Man,  the  discomfiture  that  of  woman.  Woe  to  the  man 
who  precedes  his  age,  but  never  yet  has  an  age  been  in 
which  genius  and  ambition  are  safe  to  woman ! 

The  father  and  the  child  turned  into  their  house ;  the 
day  was  declining  ;  Adam  mounted  to  his  studious  chamber. 
Sibyll  sought  the  solitary  servant. 

"  What  tidings,  oh,  what  tidings  I  The  war,  you  say,  is 
over ;  the  great  Earl,  his  sweet  daughter,  safe  upon  the 
seas,  but  Hastings,  oh,  Hastings  I  what  of  him  ?  " 

"  My  bonnibell,  my  lady-bird,  I  have  none  but  good  tales 
to  tell  thee.  I  saw  and  spoke  with  a  soldier  who  served 
under  Lord  Hastings  himself ;  he  is  unscathed,  he  is  In 
London.  But  they  say  that  one  of  his  bands  is  quartered 
in  the  subud),  and  that  there  is  a  r^ort  of  a  rising  in 
Hertfordshke.'' 

**  When  will  peace  come  to  England  and  to  me  1  **  sighed 
SibyU. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THIS  world's  justice,   AND   THB  WISDOM  OF   OUa 
AKGBSTORS 

The  night  had  how  commenced,  and  Sibyll  was  still 
listening — or,  perhaps,  listening  not-^to  the  soothing  babble 
of  the  venerable  servant.  They  were  both  seated  in  the 
little  room  that  adjoined  the  hall,  and  their  only  light  came 
through  the  door  opening  on  the  garden — a  grey,  indistinct 
twUight,  relieved  by  the  few  earliest  stars.  The  peacock, 
his  head  under  his  wing,  roosted  on  the  balustrade,  and  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  from  amidst  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing copses,  which  studded  the  ground  towards  the  Chase  of 
Marybone,  came  soft  and  distant  on  the  serene  air.  Hie 
balm  and  freshness  of  spring  were  fdt  in  the  dews,  in  the 
skies,  in  the  sweet  breath  of  young  herb  and  leaf; — 
through  th^  calm  of  ever-watchful  Nature,  it  seemed  as  if 
you  might  mark,  distinct  and  visible,  minute  after  minute, 
the  blessed  growth  of  April  into  May. 

Suddenly,  Madge  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  planted 
towards  the  opposite  wall.  Sibyll,  startled  from  her 
reverie,  looked  up,  and  saw  something  dusk  and  dwarf-like 
perdied  upon  the  cimmbling  eminence.    Presently  this 
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apparition  leaped  li^tly  into  the  garden,  and  the  alann  of 
the  women  was  lessened  on  seehig  a  young  boy  creep 
stealthily  over  the  grass,  and  approach  the  open  door. 

"  Hey,  child  I  "  said  Madge,  rising.  "  What  wantest 
thou  ?  " 

"  Hist,  gammer,  hist  1  Ah  I  the  young  mistress  ?  That's 
well.  Hist!  I  say  again."  The  boy  entered  the  room. 
•*  I'm  in  time  to  save  you.  In  half  an  hour  your  house  will 
be  broken  into,  perhaps  burnt.  The  boys  are  clapping 
their  hands  now  at  the  thoughts  of  the  bonfire.  Father  and 
all  the  neighbours  are  getting  ready.  Hark  !  hark  !  No,  it 
is  only  the  wind  I  The  tymbesteres  are  to  give  note. 
When  you  hear  their  bells  tinkle,  the  mob  will  meet.  Run 
for  your  lives,  you  and  the  old  man,  and  don't  ever  say  it 
was  poor  Tim  who  told  you  this,  for  fathtf  would  beat  me 
to  death.  Ye  can  still  get  through  the  garden  into  the 
fields.     Quick  I  " 

"  I  will  go  to  the  master,"  exclaimed  Madge,  hurrying 
from  the  room. 

The  child  caught  Sibyll's  cold  hand  through  the  dark. 
"  And  I  say,  mistress,  if  his  worship  is  a  wizard,  don't  let 
him  punish  father  and  mother,  or  poor  Tim,  or  his  little 
sister ;  though  Tim  was  once  naughty,  and  hooted  Master 
Warner.  Many,  many,  many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen 
that  kind,  mild  face  in  my  sleep.  Just  as  when  it  bent  over 
me — while  I  kicked  and  screamed — and  the  poor  gentle- 
man said,  *  Thinkest  thou  I  would  harm  thee  ?  '  But  he'll 
forgive  me  now,  will  he  not?  And  when  I  turned  the 
seething  water  over  myself,  and  they  said  it  was  all  along  of 
the  wizard,  my  heart  pained  more  than  the  arm.  But  they 
whip  me,  and  groan  out  that  the  devil  is  in  me,  if  I  don't 
say  that  the  kettle  upset  of  itself  ?  Oh,  those  tymbesteres  ! 
Mistress,  did  you  ever  see  them  ?  They  fHght  me.  If  you 
could  hear  how  they  set  on  all  the  neighbours  !  And  their 
laugh — it  makes  the  hair  stand  on  end  I  But  you  will  get 
away,  and  thank  Tim  too  7  Oh,  /  shall  laugh  then,  when 
they  find  the  old  house  empty  I  " 

"  May  our  dear  Lord  bless  thee — ^bless  thee,  child," 
sobbed  Sibyll,  clasping  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  him, 
while  her  tears  bathed  his  cheeks. 

A  light  gleamed  on  the  threshold — ^Madge,  holding  a 
candle,  appeared  with  Warner,  his  hat  and  cloak  thrown  on 
in  haste.  "  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  poor  scholar.  **  Can 
it  be  true  7  Is  mankind  so  cruel  7  What  have  I  done, 
woe  is  me  I  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  7  " 

"  Gome,  dear  father,  quick,"  said  Sibyll,  drying  her  tears, 
a^d  wakened,  by  the  presence  of  the  old  man,  into  energy 
and  courage.  "  But  put  thy  hand  on  this  boy's  head,  and 
bless  him  ;  for  it  is  he  who  has,  haply,  saved  us." 

The  boy  trembled  a  moment  as  the  long-bearded  face 
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turned  towards  him,  but  when  he  caught  and  recognised 
those  meek,  sweet  eyes,  his  superstition  vanished,  and  it 
was  but  a  holy  and  grateful  awe  that  thrilled  his  young 
blood,  as  the  old  man  placed  both  withered  hands  over  his 
yellow  hair,  and  murmured — 

"  God  shield  thy  youth — God  make  thy  manhood  worthy 
— Grod  give  thee  children  in  thine  old  age  with  hearts  like 
thtoel" 

Scarcely  had  the  prayer  ceased  when  the  clash  of  timbrels, 
with  their  jingling  bells,  was  heard  in  the  street.  Once, 
twice,  again,  and  a  fierce  yeU  closed  in  chorus — cau^t 
up  and  echoed  from  comer  to  comer,  from  house  to  house. 
"  Run— run  I  "  cried  the  boy,  turning  white  with  terror. 
"  But  the  Eureka — my  hope-^ny  Mind's  child  !  "  ex- 
claimed Adam,  suddenly,  and  halting  at  the  door. 

"  Eh — eh  !  "  said  Madge,  pushing  him  forward.  "  It  is 
too  heavy  to  move  ;  thou  couldst  not  lift  it.  Think  of  thine 
own  flesh  and  blood— of  thy  daughter — of  her  dead  mother. 
Save  her  life  if  thou  carest  not  for  thine  own  I  " 

"  Go,  Sibyll,  go — and  thou,  Madge — I  will  stay.  What 
matters  my  life,  it  was  but  a  Thought's  servant.  Perish 
master — ^perish  slave  I  " 

"  Father,  unless  you  come  with  me,  I  stir  not.  Fly,  or 
perish.  Your  fate  is  mine  I  Another  minute  1  Oh,  heaven 
of  mercy,  that  roar  again  I    We  are  both  lost  I  " 

"  Go,  sir,  go ;  they  care  not  for  your  iron — ^Lron  cannot 
feel.  They  will  not  touch  that  I  Have  not  your  daughter's 
life  upon  your  soul  I  " 

"  Sibyll— Sibyll,  forgive  me  I  Come  I  "  said  Warner,  con- 
science-stricken at  the  appeal. 

Madge  and  the  boy  ran  forwards — ^the  old  woman  un- 
barred the  garden  gate — SibyU  and  her  father  went  forth — 
— the  fields  stretched  before  them  calm  and  solitary — the 
boy  leaped  up,  kissed  Sibyll's  pale  cheek,  and  then  bounded 
across  the  grass,  and  vanished. 

"  Loiter  not,  Madge.  Come !  "  cried  Sibyll. 
"  Nay,"  said  the  old  woman,  shrinking  back  ;  "  they  bear 
no  grudge  to  me ;  I  am  too  old  to  do  aught  but  burthen  ye. 
I  will  stay,  and  perchance  save  the  house  and  the  chattels, 
and  poor  master's  deft  contrivance.  Whist !  thou  knowest 
his  heart  would  break  if  none  were  by  to  guard  it." 

With  that  the  faithful  servant  thrust  the  broad  pieces 
that  yet  remained  of  the  king's  gift  into  the  gipsire  Sibyll 
wore  at  her  girdle,  and  then  closed  and  rebarred  the  door 
before  they  could  detain  her. 

"  It  is  base  to  leave  her,"  said  the  Scholar-gentleman. 
The  noble  Sibyll  could  not  refute  her  father.     Afar  they 
heard  the  trampling  of  feet :  suddenly,  a  dark  red  light  shot 
up  into  the  blue  air,  a  light  from  the  flame  of  many 
torches. 
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"  The  Wizard— the  Wizard  !  Death  to  the  Wizard,  who 
would  starve  the  poor  I  "  yelled  forth,  and  was  echoed  by  a 
stern  hurrah. 

Adam  stood  motionless,  Sibyll  by  his  side. 

"  The  Wizard  and  his  daughter  I  "  shrieked  a  sharp  single 
voice,  the  voice  of  Graul  the  tymbestere. 

Adam  turned.  '*  Fly,  my  child — they  now  threaten  thee. 
Come — come — come ; "  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he 
hurried  her  across  the  fields,  skirting  the  hedge,  their 
shadows  dodging,  irregular,  and  quaint,  on  the  starlit 
sward.  The  father  had  lost  all  thought — all  care  but  for 
the  daughter's  life.  They  paused  at  last,  out  of  breath  and 
exhausted:  the  sounds  at  the  distance  were  lulled  and 
hushed.  They  looked  towards  the  direction  of  the  home 
they  had  abandoned,  expecting  to  see  the  flames  destined 
to  consume  it  reddening  the  sky ;  but  all  was  dark — or, 
rather,  no  light  save  the  holy  stars  and  the  rising  moon 
offended  the  majestic  heaven. 

"  They  cannot  harm  the  poor  old  woman  ;  she  hath  no 
lore.  On  her  grey  hairs  has  fallen  ilot  the  curse  of  men's 
hate  I  "  said  Warner. 

"  Right,  father ;  when  they  found  us  flown,  doubtless  the 
cruel  ones  dispersed.  But  they  may  search  yet  for  thee. 
Lean  on  me,  I  am  strong  and  young.  Another  effort,  and 
we  gain  the  safe  coverts  of  the  Chase." 

While  yet  the  last  words  hung  on  her  lips,  they  saw,  on 
the  path  they  had  left,  the  burst  of  torch-light,  and  heard 
the  mob  hounding  on  their  track.  But  the  thick  copses, 
with  their  pale  green  just  budding  into  life,  were  at  hand*. 
On  they  fled :  the  deer  started  from  amidst  the  entangled 
fern,  but  stood  and  gazed  at  them  without  fear ;  the  play- 
ful hares  in  the  green  alleys  ceased  not  their  nightly  sports 
at  the  harmless  footsteps  ;  and  when  at  last,  in  the  dense 
thicket,  they  sank  down  on  the  mossy  roots  of  a  ^ant  oak, 
the  nightingales  overhead  chanted  as  if  in  melancholy  wel- 
come.    They  were  saved  I  ^ 

But  in  their  home,  fierce  fires  glared  amidst  the  tossing 
torchlight ;  the  crowd,  baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  door, 
scaled  the  wall,  broke  through  the  lattice-work  of  the  hall 
window,  and,  streaniing  through  room  after  room,  roared 
forth— "Death  to  the  Wizard!"  Amidst  the  sordid 
dresses  of  the  men,  the  soiled  and  faded  tinsel  of  thc}  tjrm^ 
bestetes  gleamed  and  sparkled.  It  was  a  scene  the  she- 
fiends  revelled  in — dear  are  outrage  and  malice,  and  the 
excitement  of  turbulent  passions,  and  the  savage  voices  of 
frantic  men,  and  the  thirst  of  blood  to  those  everiasting 
Furies  of  a  Mob— under  whatever  name  we  know  them,  in 
whatever  time  they  taint  with  their  presence-^Women  in 
whom  Womanhood  is  blasted  I 

Door  after  door  was  burst  open  with   cries   of   disap- 
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pointed  rage  ;  at  last  they  ascended  the  turret-stairs — ^they 
found  a  small  door  barred  and  lodced.  Tim's  father, 
amidst  them,  a  huge  axe  in  his  brawny  arm,  shivered  the 
panels ;  the  crowd  rurfied  in, — and  there,  seated  amongst 
a  strange  and  motley  litter,  they  found  the  devoted  Madge. 
The  poor  old  woman  had  collected  into  this  place,  as  the 
stronghold  of  the  mansion,  whatever  portable  articles 
seem^  to  her  most  precious,  either  from  value  or  associa- 
tion. Sibyll's  gittem  (Marmaduke's  gift)  lay  amidst  a 
lumber  of  tools  and  implements—^  f^ed  robe  of  her  dead 
mother's,  treasured  by  Madge  and  SibyU  both,  as  a  relic  of 
holy  love — a  few  platters  and  cups  of  pewter,  the  pride  of 
old  Madge's  heart  to  keep  bright  and  clean,  odds  and  ends 
of  old  hangings,  a  battered  silver  brooch  (a  love-gift  to 
Madge  herself  when  she  was  young) — ^these,  and  suchlike 
scraps  of  finery,  hoards  inestimable  to  the  household 
memory  and  affection,  lay  confusedly  heaped  around  the 
huge  grim  model,  before  which,  mute  and  tranquil,  sat  the 
brave  old  woman. 

The .  crowd  halted  and  stared  round  in  superstitious 
terror  and  dumb  marvel. 

The  leader  of  the  tymbcsteres  sprang^  forward — 

"  Where  is  thy  master,  old  hag,  aad  wher^  the  bonny 
maid  who  glamours  lords,  and  demises  us  bold  lasses  ?  " 

"  Alack  !  master  and  the  damsd  have,  gone  hours  ago  I 
I  am  alone  in  the  house  ;  what's  your  wQl  ?  " 

"  The  crone  looks  parious  witchlike  I."  said  Tim's  father, 
crossing  himself,  and  somewhat  retreating  from  her  grey, 
unquiet  eyes.  And,  indeed,  poor.  Madge,  with  her  wrinkled 
face,  bony  form,  and  high  cap,  corresponded  far  more  with 
the  vulgar  notions  of  a  dabbler  in  the  Black  Art  than  did 
Adam  Warner,  with  his  comely  countensmoe  and  noble 
mien. 

"  So  she  doth,  indeed,  and  verily,"  said  a  hump-backed 
Tinker,  "  if  we  were  to  try  a  dip  in  the;horsepool  yonder  it 
could  do  no  harm." 

"  Away  with  her,  away ! "  aried  several  voices  at  that 
humane  suggestion. 

**  Nay,  nay,"  quoth  the  Baker,  *'  she  is  a  douce  creature, 
after  all,  and  hath  dealt  with  me  many  years.  I  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  the  wizard— everyone  <  knows  (he  added 
with  piide)  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  fire  to  his  house 
when  Robin  gainsay ed  it  I — but  right's  right—- burn  the 
master,  not  the  drudge  I  " 

This  intercession  mi^t  have  prevailed,  but,  unhappily, 
at  that  moment  Graul  Skellet,  who  had  secured  two  stout 
fellows  to  accomplish  the  object  so  de&^ed  by  Friar  Bungey, 
laid  hands  on  the  model,  and,  at  her  shrill  command,  the 
men  advanced  and  dislodged  it  Irom  its  place.  At  the  same 
time,  the  other  tymbesteres,  caught  by  the  sight  of  things 
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pieasing  to  their  wonted  tastes,  threw  themselves,  one  upon 
the  faded  robe  Sibyll's  mother  had  worn  in  her  chaste  and 
happy  youth,;  another  upon  poor  Madge's  silver  brooch ; 
a  third)  ui>on  the  gittem. 

These  varioiis  attacks  roused  up  all  the  spirit  and  wrath 
of  the  old  woman  :  her  crieef  of  distress,  as  she  darted  from 
one  to  the  other»  striking  to  the  right  and  left  with  her 
feeble  arms,  her  form  trembling  with  passion,  were  at  oi^ce 
ludicrous  and  piteous,  and  these  were  responded  to  by  the 
shrill  excLsunationS'  of  the  fierce  tymbesteres,  as  they 
retorted  scratch  for  scratch,  and  blow  for  blow.  The 
spectators  grew  animated  by  the  sight  of  actual  outrage, 
and  resistance  :  the  hump-backed  tinker,  whose  unwhole- 
some fancy  one  of  the  aggrieved  tymbesteres  had  mightily 
warmed,  hastened  to  therdief  of  his  virago ;  and  rendered 
furious  by  finding  ten  nails  fastened  suddenly  on  his  face, 
he  struck  dovm  the  poor  creature  by  a  blow  that  stunned 
ber,  seized  her  in  his  arms — lor  deformed  and  weakly  as  he 
was,  the  <^d  woman,  now  sense  atid  spirit  were  gone,  was 
as  light  as  skin  and  bone  could  be— and  followed  by  half 
3  score  of  his  comrades,  whooping  and  laughing,  bore  her 
down  the  stairs*  Tim's  father,  who,  whether  from  parental 
aHeetiOn,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  fi*om  the  jealous  hatred 
and  pBejudice  of  if^orant  industry,  was  bent  upon  Adam's 
destructioti,  halloed  on  some  of  his  fiercer  fellows  into  the 
garden,  traced  the  footstq>s  of  the  fugitives  by  the 
trampled  grass,  and  bounded  over  the  wall  in  fruitless 
chace.  Bat  on  went  the  more  giddy  of  the  mob,  rather  in 
sport  than  in  cruelty,  with  a  chorus  of  drunken  apprentices 
and  riotous  boys,  to  the  spot  where  the  hump-backed  tinker 
bad  dragged  his  passive  burden.  The  foul  green  pond  near 
Master  Bancroft's  hostel  reflected  the  glare  of  torches ;  six 
ol  the  tymbesteres,  leaping  and  wheeling,  with  doggerel 
song  and  discordant  music,  gave  the  signal  for  the  ordeal 
of  the  witch — 

<<  Lake  oc  riveir,  dyke  or  ditch, 
Wata:  nerer  drowiu  the  witch. 
Witch  or  wizar4  would  yc  know  ?— 
Sink  pt  swim,  is  ay  or  no. 
Lift  her,  swing  her,  once  and  twice. 

Lift  her,  swing  her  o'er  the  brim, — '■ 
LiHe — ^lera — ^twice  and  thrice — 

Ha  I  ha !  mother,  sink  or  swim  I  " 

And  wbUe  the  last  line  wds  chanted,  amidst  the  full  Jollity 
of  laughter  and  clamour,  and  chattering  timbrels,  there  was 
a  qdash  in  the  sullen  water ;  the  green  slough  on  the  surface 
parted  with  an  oozing  gur^e,  and  then  came  a  dead  silence. 
"  A  murrafai  on  the  hag  J — she  dt>es  not  even  struggle  I  '* 
said,  aft  la{^,  the  hump-backed  tinker. 
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"  No,  no  1  she  cares  not  for  water — ^try  fire  1  Oat  with 
her  I  out  I  "  cried  Red  GriseU. 

"  Arohit  her  1  she  is  sullen  "  said  the  Tinker,  as  his  lean 
fingers  clutched  up  the  dead  body,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the 
margin. 

"  Dead  1 "  said  the  Baker,  shuddering ;  "  we  have  done 
wrong — I  told  ye  so  I  She  dealt  with  me  many  a  year. 
Poor  Madge  I — Right's  right.    She  was  no  witch !  " 

"  But  that  was  the  only  way  to  try  it,"  said  the  hump- 
backed Tinker ;  "  and  if  she  was  not  a  witch  why  did  she 
look  like  one ! — I  cannot  abide  ugly  f  c^s  !  " 

The  bystanders  shook  their  heads.  But  whatever  their 
remorse,  it  was  diverted  by  a  double  sound ;  first,  a  loud 
hurrah  from  some  of  the  mob  who  had  loitered  for  pillage, 
and  who  now  emerged  from  Adam's  house,  following  two 
men,  who,  preceded  by  the  terrible  Graul,  dancing  before 
them,  and  tossing  aloft  her  timbrel,  bore  in  triumph  the 
captured  Eureka ;  and,  secondly,  the  blast  of  a  clarion  at 
the  distance,  while  up  the  street  marched — ^horse  and  foot, 
with  pike  and  banner — a  goodly  troop.  The  Lord  Hastings 
in  person  led  a  royal  force,  by  a  night  march,  against  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  rebels,  not  ten  miles  from  tiie  city, 
under  Sir  Geoffrey  Gates,  who  had  been  lately  arrested  by 
the  Lord  Howard  at  Southampton-*^scaped — collected 
a  disorderly  body  of  such  restless  men  as  are  always  dis- 
posed to  take  part  in  civil  commotion,  and  now  menaced 
London  itself.  At  the  sound  of  the  clarion  the  valiant  mob 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  for  even  at  that  day  mobs  had  an 
instinct  of  terror  at  the  approach  of  the  military,  and  a 
quick  reaction  from  outrage  to  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

But  at  the  sound  of  martial  music,  the  tymbesteres 
silenced  their  own  instruments,  and  instead  of  flying,  they 
darted  through  the  crowd,,  each  to  seek  the  other,  and  unite 
as  for  counsel.  Graul,  pointing  to  Mr.  Sancroft's  hostelry, 
whispered  the  bearers  of  the  Eureka  to  seek  refuge  there  for 
the  present,  and  to  bear  their  trophy  with  the  dawn  to 
Friar  Bungey,  at  the  Tower;  land  then,  gliding  nimbly 
through  the  fugitive  rioters,  sprang  into  the  centre  of  the 
ch*cle  formed  by  her  companions. 

"  Ye  scent  the  coming  battle,"  said  the  Arch-tymbestere. 

"  Ay — ay — ay  !  "  answered  the  sisterhood. 

"  But  we  have  gone  miles  since  noon — I  am  faint  and 
weary  I  "  said  one  amongst  them. 

Red  GriseU,  the  youngest  of  the  band,  struck  her  com- 
rade on  the  cheek — "  Fain^  and  weary,  ronion,  with  blood 
and  booty  in  the  wind  I  " 

The  tymbesteres  smiled  grimly  on  .their  young  sister ; 
but  the  leader  whispered  "  Hiish  I  "  and  they  stood  for  a 
second  or  two  with  outstretched  throats— with  dilated 
nostrils — with  pent  breath — Glistening  to  the  clarion,  and 
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the  hoofs,  and  the  rattling  armour ;  the  human  vultures 
foretasting  their  feast  of  carnage  ;  then,  obedient  to  a  sign 
from  their  chieftainess,  they  crept  lightly  and  rapidly  inta 
the  mouth  of  a  neighbouring  alltey,  where  they  cowled  by 
the  squalid  huts,  concealed.  The  tnx^  passed  on-^a 
gallant  and  serried  band — horse  and  foot  about  fifteen 
hundred  men.  As  they  filed  up  the  thorou^xfare,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  last  soldiers  fell  hollow  on  the  starlit  ground,, 
the  tymbesteres  stole  from  their  retreat,  and,  ait  the  dis- 
tance of  some  few  hundred  yards,  followed  the  procession, 
with  long,  silent,  stealthy  strides, — as  the  meaner  beasts,  in 
the  instinct  of  hungry  cunning,  follow  the  lion  for  the 
garbage  of  his  i»rey« 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    PUOITIVES    AKB    CAPTURED ^THE    TYMBESTERES    RE- 
APPEAR— ^M(K)NlIlGHT    ON    THE    REVEL    OP    THE   LIVING « 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE' SLUMBER  OF  THE  DEAD 

The  father  and  child' niAde  their  resting-*place  under  the 
giant  oak.  They  knew  not  whither  to  fly  for  refuge — the  day 
and  the  ni^t  had  become  the  same  to  them — the  night 
menaced  with' robbers;  the  day  with  the  mob.  If  return  to 
their  home  was  forbidden,  where  in  the  wide  world  a 
shelter  for  the  would-be  worldrimprover  ?  Yet  they 
despaired  not,  their  hearts  failed  them  not.  The  majestic 
splendour  of  the  night,  as  it  deepened  in  its  solemn  calm — 
as  the  shadows  of  the  windless  trees  fell  larger  and  sharper 
upon,  the  silvery  earth— as  the  skies  grew  mellower  and 
more  luminous  in  thei  strengthening  st^light,  insp^d 
them  wtth  the  serenity  oi  Faith— for  Night,  to  the  earnest 
soul,  opens  the  Bible  of  the  Universe,  and  on  the  leaves  of 
Hea;ven  is  written — "  God  is  everywhere !  " 

Their  hands  were  dasped  eadi  in  each^— their  pal^  faces 
were  upturned;,  they  ^oke  iH>t,  neither  were  they  con- 
scious th^t  they  prayed,  but  their  silenee  was  thought,  and 
the  thought  was  worship.  ^ 

Amidst  the  grief  and  solitude  of  the  Pure,  there  comes,  at 
times,  a  strange  and  rapt  serenity — a  sle^pnawAe-Myver 
which  the  instinct  of  Life  Beyond  the  Grave  glides  like  a 
noiseless  dretmi ;  and  ever  that  heaven  that  the  soul  yearns 
for  is  coloured  by >  the  fancies  of  the  fond  human*  heart, — 
each  fashioning  the  Above  from  the  desires  unsatisfied 
below.  ' 

"  There,"  rthought.  the  musing  Maiden,  "  cruelty  and 
strife  shall  cease — there,  vanish  the  harsh  diifierences  of  life 
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— there/  those  whom  vie  have  loved  and  tost  are  found,  and 
timmgh  the  SoOy  who  tasted  ot  mortal  soxrow^  we  are 
raised  to  the  home  6f  the  Eternal  Fathei^  t  " 

"  And  there/''  thought  the  aspiring  Sage,  '•  the  Itfind, 
dungeonied  and  v^iained  belo^,  rushes  free  into  the  realms 
of  space — ^there,  from  every  mysttcy  falls  the  veil — there, 
the  Onmiscient  smiies  oil  those  who,  through  the  darimess 
of  Life, — ^the  Tonib~have  fed  that  lamp,  tbd  Soul — tbere, 
Thou^t,  but  the  seed  on  earth,  bco^ts  into  the  flower^  and 
ripens  to  tte  fruit  I  " 

And  on  the  several  h^ypeot  both  m^d  and  sage  the  eyes 
of  the.  Angd  Stars  smiled  with  a  common  promise. 

At  last,  insensibly,  and  while  still  musing,  so  that 
slumber  but  continued  the  reverie  into  visions,  father  and 
daughter  slept. 

The  night  passed  away  ;  the  dawn  came  slow  and  grey  ; 
the  antlers  of  the  deer  stirred  above  the  fern  ;  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  was  hushed ;  and  just  as  the  morning  star 
waned  back,  while  the  reddening  east  announced  the  sun, 
and  Labour  and  Trouble  resumed  tlmr  realm  ol  day,  a 
fierce  band  halted  bef ore<  those  sleeping  f  orms^ 

These  men  had  been  Lancastrian  soldiers,  and»  reduced 
to  plunder  for  a  living,  had,  under  Sir  Geoffrey  Gates, 
formed,  the  most  stalwart  part  ctf  the  wild  disorderly  fcMrce 
whom  HHyard  and-Coniers  hM  led  to  Olney.  They  had 
heard  of  the  new  outbrei^,  headedby  their  aneient  es^tain. 
Sir  Geoffrey  (who  was  supposed  to  have  been  instigated  to 
Ms, revest  by  the. gold  and  promises  oi  the  Lancastrian 
chliefs),  and  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  rebels  ;  but  as  war 
fot  them  was  but  the  name  lor  booty,  they  felt  the  wonted 
instinct  ol  the  robber,  when  they  cau|^t  si^t  ol  the  old 
man  and  the  fair  maid. 

Botii  Adam  and  his  daughter-  wore,  unhappily,  the 
dresses  in  which  they  had  left  the  Court,  and  Sibyll's 
espedally  was  that  Which  seemed  to  beti^en  a  certain  rank 
and  station* 

"  Awake — ^rotise  ye  i "  said  the  Captain  of  the  band, 
ronghly  shaking  tlie  arm  which  enclrded  Sibyii's  dender 
waist.  Adam  started,  oponed  his  eyes,  and  saw  liimseU 
begirt  by  figures  in  rusty  armour,  with  sarvage  facies  peering 
under  their  steel  sallets. 

"  How  came  ye  Mlhcr  7  Yon  oak  drops  strange,  aeoms,'' 
quoth  the  Chief. 

"  Valiant  su*  I "  replied  Adam,  still  seated,  anddrawisg 
his\^wn  insttnctiveLy  over  SibyU's  face,  which  nestled  on 
his  bosom^  in.  slumber  so  (deep  and  heayy  that  the  gmfl 
^oice  had  not  farokeo  it.  '*  Valiant  sir  I  we  are  loilotn  and 
houseless — an  old  man  and  a  simple  ^1.  Some  cVil- 
minded  persons  invaded  our  home-**w6  fled  in  the  night— 
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"  Invaded  your  house  1  ha^  it  is  clear/'  said  the  Chief. 
"  We  know  the  rest." 

At  this  moment  Sibyll  woke,  and  starting  to  her  feet  in 
astonishment  and  terror  at  the  ^ght  on  which  her  eyes 
opmed,  her  extreme  l>eauty  made  a  sensilide  effect  upon 
the  bravoes. 

"  Do  not  be  daunted,  young  demoisdle,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  an  i^  almost  respectful — "  it  is  necessary 
thou  and  Sir  John  should  follow  us,  but  we  will  treat  you 
weUy  and  consult  later  on  the  ransom  ye  will  pay  us.  Jodc, 
discharge  the  young  nmipter  mule  ;  put  its  load  on  the 
Hack  one.  We  have  no  bettor  equipment  for  thee,  Lady^— 
but  the  first  haquen^e  we  find  shall  replace 'the  mide,  and 
meanwhile  my  knaves  will  heap  their  cloaks  for  a  pillion." 

"  But  what  mean  you  1 — ^you  mistake  us  1 "  exclaimed 
Sibyll-*-'*  we  are  poor ;  ^e  cannot  ransom  ourselves." 

"  Pooh  I — ^tut  I  "  said  the  Captain,  pointing  significantly 
to  the  costly  robe  of  the  maiden — **  moreover^  his  worship's 
wealth  is  well  known.    Mount  in  haste— we  are  pressed." 

And  without  heeding  the  expostulaticms  of  Sibyll  and  the 
poor  Sdiolar^  the  rebel  put  his  troop  into  motion,  and 
marched  himself  at  their  head,  with  his  lieutenant. 

Sibyll  found  the  subalterns  sterner  than  their  chief ;  for 
as  Warner  oftered  to  resist,  one  of  them  lifted  his  ^sarme, 
with  a  frightful  oath,  and  Sibyll  was  the  'first  to  )^suade 
her  father  to  shbmit.  She  madly;  however,  rejected  the 
mule,  and  the  two  captives  walked  together  in  the  midst  of 
the  troop. 

''  Pardie  I  "  saM  the  lieutenant^  ''  I  see  Uttte  help  to  Sir 
€reof!rey  in  these  recruits.  Captain  I  " 

*'  Fool  I  "  said  the.  Chief,  disdainfully,—"  if  the  rebelUon 
fail,  these  prisoners  may  save  our  necks.  Will  Somers  last 
night  was  to  Inreak  into  the  house  of  Sir  John  Bourchier, 
for  arms  and  monies,  of  which  the  knight  hath  a  goodly 
store.  Be  sure,  Sir  John  slinked  oft  in  the  siege,  and  this 
is  he  and  his  daughter.  Thoii  knowest  he  is  one  of*  the 
greatest  knights,  and  the  richest,  whom  the  Yorkists  boast 
of  ;~*and  we  may  name  our  ;Own  price  for  his  ransom." 

"  But  wbc9ce  lodge  them,  while  we  go  to  the  battle  ?  " 

"  Ned  Pcnrpustone  hath  a  hostelry  not  far  from  the 
camp,,  and  Ned  is  a  good  Lancastrian,  smd  a  man  to  be 
trusted." 

"  We  hafvie  not  searched,  the  prisoners,"  said  the  lieu* 
tenant ;  — **  they  may  have  some  gold  in  their  pouches." 

'*  Many,  when  Will  Somers  storms  a  hive,  little  time  does 
he  leave  to  the  bees  to  fly  away  with  much  honey  !  Nathe- 
less«  thou  mayest  search  the  did  knight,  but. civilly,  and 
with  gentle  excuses." 

**  And  the  damsel  ?  " 

"  Nay  I  that  were  unmannerly,  and  the  milder  our  con* 
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duct^  the  larger  the  ransom — ^when  we  have  great  folks  to 
deal  with." 

The  lieutenant  accordingly  fell  back  to  search  Adam's 
gipsire,  which  contained  only  a  book  and  a  file,  and  then 
rejoined  his  ci^tain,  without  offering  molestation  to  SibylL 

The  mistake  made  by  the  bravo  was  at  least  so  far  not 
wholly  unfortunate,  that  the  notion  of  the  high  quality  of 
the  captives — ^for  Sir  John  Bourohier  was  indeed  a  person 
of  considerable  station  and  importance  (a  notion  favoured 
by  the  noble  appearance  of  the  scholar,  and  the  delicate 
and  high-born  air  of  Sibyll) — ^procured  for  them  all  the 
respect  compatible  with  the  circumstances.  They  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  entered  a  village,  through  which 
the  ruffians  marched  with  the  most  perfect  impunity  ;  for 
it  was  a  Strang  feature  in  those  civil  wars  that  the  mass  of 
the  population,  except  in  the  northern  districts,  remained 
perfectly  supine  and  neutral ;  and  as  the  little  band  halted 
at  a  small  inn  to  drink,  the  gossips  of  the  village  collected 
round  them,  with  the  same  kind  of  indolent,  careless 
curiosity  which  is  now  evinced,  in  some  hamlet,  at  the  halt 
of  a  stage-coach.  H^*e  the  Captain  learned,  however, 
some  intelligence  important  to  his  objects — ^viz.,  the  night 
march  of  the  troop  under  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  the  conflict  was  already  begu^.  "  If  so," 
muttered  the  rebel,  "  we  can  see  how  the  tide  turns  before 
we  endanger  ourselves ;  and  at  the  worst,  our  prisoners 
will  bring  something  of  prize-money." 

While  thus  soliloquizing,  he  spied  one  of  those  cumbrous 
vehicles  of  the  day  called  whirlicotes*  standing  in  the  yard 
of  the  hostelry  ;  and  seizing  iq)on  it,  r£  et  armis,  in  spite  of 
all  the  cries  and  protestations  of  the  unhappy  landlord,  he 
ordered  his  captives  to  enter,  and  recommenced  his  march. 
As  the  band  xiroceeded  farther  on  their  way,  th^  were 
.  joined  by  fresh  troops,  of  the  same  class  as  themselves,  and 
they  pushed  on  gaily,  till,  about  the  hour  of  -  eight,  they 
halted  before  the  hostelry  the  Captain  had  spoken  of.  It 
stood  a  little  out  of  the  high  road,  not  very  far  from  the 
village  of  Hadley,  and  the  heath  or  chase  of  Gladsmoor,  on 
which  Was  fought,  some  time  afterwards;  tiie  Battle  of 
Bamet.  It  was  a  house  of  good  aspect,  and  eonsidwable 
size,  for  it  wa$  much  frequented  by  all  caravanserais  and 
travellers  from  the  North  of  the  metropolis.  The  land- 
lord>  at  heart  a  staunch  Lancastrian,  who  had  served  in 
the  French  Wars,*  and  contrived,  no  one  knew  how,  to  save 
monies  in  the  course  of  an  adventurous  life,  gave  to  his 

*  Wkirlicotes  were  in  use  from  a  very  early  period,  l?ut  only  among 
the  great,  tin,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  his  Queen,  Anne,  introduced 
side-saddles,  when  the  whirllcote  fell  out  of  fashion,  but  might  be 
found  at  different  hostelries  on  the  main  roads,  for  the  «ccommoda- 
tioa  of  the  infirm' or  aged. 
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hostelry  the  appdlation  aild  sign  o£  the  Talbot,  in  memory 
of  the  old  hero  0(t  that  name ;  and,  hiring  a  tracrof  land^ 
joined  the  occupation,  of  a  fanner  to  the  dignity  of  a  host* 
The  house,  which  was  built  round  a  spacious  quadrangle, 
represented  thte  double  character  of.  Its  owner,  one  side 
being  occupied  by  bams  and  aconsiderable  range  of  stabling, 
while  cows,  oxen,  and  ragged  oolts  grouped  amicably 
together^  in.  a  space,  rafled  off  in  the  caitre  of  the  yard.  At 
another  side  ran  a  large  wboden  staircase,  with  an^  open 
gallery,  propped  on  wooden  columns,  '  conductiiig  to 
numerous  chambers,  alter  the  fashion  of  the  Tabsffd,  in 
Sonthwark,  immortalised  by  Chaucer.  Over  the  archway, 
on  entrance,  ran  k.  labyrhith  of  deeping  lofts  for  foot 
passengers  knd  muleteers,  and  the  side  facing  the  entrance 
Was  nearly  occupied  lyy  a  vast  kitchen,  the  coitmion  hall, 
and  the  bar,  and  the  private  parlour  x>f  the  host,  and  two  or 
three  chambers  in  the  second  story.  The  whiriicote  jolted 
and  rattled  into  the  yard.  Sibyll  and  her  father  were 
assisted  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  after  a  few  words  inter- 
changed with  the  faost^  conducted  by  Master  Porpustone 
hims^f  up  the  spacious  stairs  into  a  chamber,  well  fwt^ 
nlshed  and  fresh  littered,  with  repeated  >  slssurances  of 
safety,  provided  they  maintain«i  silence,  and  atttempted 
no  escape. 

"  Ye  are  in  time,^'  said  Ned  Pofrpustone  to  the  Captain-^ 
*'  Lord  Hastings  made  proclatnation  at  daybreak  that  he 
.  gave  the  rebels  two  hours,  to  disperse.*' 

"  Pest !  I  like  hot :  those  proclamatiods.  .  And  the 
fellows  stood  their  ground  ?  *'  .        .  . 

"  No ;  for  Geoffrey,  like  a  wise  s(^dier,  mended  the 
ground  by  retreating  a  mile  to  the  left,  and  placing  the 
wood  between  the  Yorkists;  and  himself.  Hastings,  by 
this,  must  have  remarshaQed  his  men.  But  to  pa^  the 
wood  is  slow  work,  and  Sir  Geoffrey's  cross-bows  are  no 
doubt  doing  damage  in  the  covert.  Come  in^  while  your 
fellows  snatch  a  morsel,  withcmt ;  five  minutes  are  not 
thrown  away  on  filling  their  hellies*" 

**  Thanks,  Ned — ^thou  art  a  good  fellow!  and  tf  alL^se 
fafl,  why  Sir  John's  ransom  shall  pay  the  reckoning.  Any 
news  of  i)old  Robin  ?  '^ 

"  Ay  !  he  has  'scaped  with  a  wh^e  skin,  and  gone  back  to' 
the  North,"  answered  the  host,  leading  the  way  to  his 
parloiar,  where  a  flask  of  strong  wine  and  some  cold  meats 
awaited  his  gu^st.  "  If  Sir  Geoffrey  Gates  can  beat  oft  the 
York  troopers,  teU  him,  from  me,  not  to  venture  to  London, 
but  to  fall  back  into  the  Marches.  He  will  be  welcome' 
there,  I  foreguess ;  for  every  northman  is  either  for  War- 
wick or  for  Lancaster ;  and  the  two  jnust  unite  now,  I 
trow." 

"  But  Warwick  is  flown  I  "  quoth  the  Captain. 
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*'  Tush  1  he  I^m  only  flown,  attiie  fidoon  flies  wti^i  he  has 
a  heron  to  fight  with — wiieeling  and  .BOaciBg.  Woe  to  the 
heron  when  the  faicon  swoops  f    But  yeti  drink  not  I '' 

"  No ;  I  must  keep  thel^ad  cool  to^ay«  For  Hastings 
is  a  perilous  oaptain.  Thy  fist,  friettd  I-^if  I  fall,  I  leave 
you  Sk*  John  and  Ids  girl,  to  wipe  off'  old  scores  ;  if  we  beat 
ofl  the  Yorkists,  I  Ydw  to  onr  La^  of  Walangham  an 
image  of  wax,  of  the  weight  of  myself."  Hie  marauder 
then  started  up,  and  strode  to  his  men,  who  wa*e  snatching 
a  hasty  meal  on  the  space  before  -tiie  host^.  He  paused  a 
moment  or  so,  while  bis  hdst  whispwed-^ 

"  Hastings  was  here  before  daybreak  }  but  his  men  only 
got  the  sour  beer  ;  ymurs  fi^t  upon  huff-cap." 

*'  Up,  mfin  I — ^To  your  pikes  l-^Dress  to  the  right  I  " 
thundered  the  Captain;  with  a  sufficient  pause  between  each 
sentence.  "  The  York  loz^  have  starved  on  stale  beer — 
tiiall  they  beat  hufl-cap  and  Lancaster  1 '  Frisk  and  fresh — 
up  with  the  Antelope^*  banner,  and  long  live  Henry  the 
Sixth  I " 

The  sound  of  the  shout  that  ^ answered  this  harangue 
shook  the  thin  wsdls  of  the  ehiunber  in  which' the  prisoners 
were  confined,  and  they  heard  with  joy  the  departing  tramp 
of  the^oldi^^  In  a  short  time.  Master  Porpustqne  him- 
self, a  corpulent,  burly  fellow,  with  a  face  by  no  means 
unpceppssesdhg;  mounted  tor  the  chambar,  accompanied 
by  a  cinntifcy  tousekeeper,  linked  to  hinvas  scandal  said,  by 
ties  less  irksome  than  Hymen's,  and  both  bearing  ample 
proviBions,  withv^rich  pigment  antt  ludd  clary,t  which  they 
spread  with  great  formality  on  an  oak  table  before  their 
invohuitary  guests.  ' 

'f  Eat,  ypur  worship,  '^at  1  ":  cried  mine  host,  heartily. 
'*-  Eat,  ladybird  I— nothihg  like^  eating  to  kill  time  and 
bdAish  care.  Fortime  of  war.  Sir  John-^fortune  of  war — 
never  be  daunted  I  Up  to-day-=-down  to-morrow.  Come 
what  itiay<^-rYork  or  Lancaster-Estill  a  rich  man  always 
falls  onhift  legs.  Five  hundred  marks  or  so  to  the  Captain ; 
a  noble  or  two,  out  of  pure  generosity,  to  Ned  Porpustone 
(I  jBcdim  tatortidn)^  and  you  and  the  UXr  young  dame  may 
breakfast  at  home  to-n^orrow,  unless  the  Captain  or  his 
favourite  lieutenant  is  taken  prisoner ;  and  then,  you  see, 
ttJey  will  buy  off  their  necks  by  letting  you  out  of  the  bag. 
Eat,  I  say---eat  I" 

*'  Verily,"  said  Adam^  seating^  himsdf  solemnly,  and  pre- 
paring to  obey,  "  I  cdnless  i^  a  hungered,  and  tiie  pasty 
hath  a:  savoury  odour  \  but  I  pray  thee  to  tell  me  why  I  am 
callediSir  John  ?^-Adam  Is  my  baptismal  n4me." 

*f  Ha  1  ha  I  good— very  good,  your  honour — ^to  be  sure, 

'  ••iTie  antelope  was  one  of  the  Lancastrian  badges.     The  special 
cognizance  of  Henry  VI.  was  two  feathers  in  saltire. 
"f 'Clary  waswin«  clarified. 
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and  your  father's  name  before  you.  We  are  all  sons  oi 
Adam,  and  every  son,  I  toow,  has  a  just  right  and  a  lawfid 
to  his  father's  name." 

With  that,  followed  by  the  housekeeper,  the  honest  land- 
lord, chuckling  heartily,  rolled  his  goodly  bulk  from  •  the 
chamber,  which  he  carefully  lodced. 

"  Comprehendest  thou  yet,  Sibyll?'^    - 

"  Yes,  dear  sir  and  father — l)hey  mistake  us  fior  fugitives 
of  mark  and  importance;  and  when  they  discover  their 
error,  no  doubt  We  shaU  go  free. .  Courage,  dear  lather  I  " 

"  Me  seemeth,"  quoth  Adam,  almost  merrily,  as  the  good 
man  filled  his  cup  from  the  wine  flagon — "  me  seemeth  that, 
if  the  mistake  could  eontinue,  it  would  be  no  weighty  mis- 
fortune— ^ha!  ha  I" — ^he  stopped  abruptly  in  the  unwonted 
laui^ter,  put  ^wn  the  eop-^and  his  face  f dL  "  Ah,  Heaven 
forgive  me !— ^and  the  poor  Ehreka  and  faithful  Madge  T' 

"  Oh,  father  I  fear  not ;  we  are  hot  without  protection. 
Lord  Hastings  is  returned  to  London^we  will  seek  him ; 
he  will  make  omr  cruel  neighbotirs  respect  thee.  And 
Madge^— pocur  Madge  wfll  be  so  happy  at  our  return^  tor 
they  could  TH>t  harm  her;— -a  woman — old  and  alone j 
no — no,  man  is  not  fierce  <enoU^  for  that  I" 

*^  Let  us  so  pray ;  but  thou  eatest  not,  child  \" 

"  Anon,  fathcr-*-anoA ;  I  am  sick  and  Weary.  But,  nay-r- 
nay,  I  am  better  now^— better.  SmUe  again,  father.  I  .am 
hungered,  too ;  yes,  indeed  and  in  sooth,  yes.-^Ahy  «weet 
St.*  Mary,  give  me  life  and  strength,  axfd  hope  and  patience, 
for  his  dear  csake !  " 

The  stirring  events  which  had  within  the  last  few  weeks 
diversified  the  quiel  life  of  the  Scholar  had  somewhat 
roused  Mm  from  his  wonted  abstraction,  and  made  the 
actual  world  a  more  sensible  and  living  thing  than  it  tiad 
hitherto  seemed  to  his  mind ;  but  now,  his  repast  ended, 
the  quiet  of  the  place,  (for  the  hostel  was  silent  and  aimo^ 
deserted,)  with  the  fumes  of  the  wine — a  luxury  he  rarely 
tasted— -operated  soothingly  upon  his  thought  and  lan^, 
and  plunged  him  into  those  reveries,  so  dear  alike  to  Pofet 
and  Mathematician.  To  the  Thinlcer,  the  most  trifling 
external  object  often  suggests  idbas,  which,  like  Homer'i 
chain,  extend,,  link  after  link,  from  earth  to  heaven.  The 
sunny  motes,  that  in  a  ^andng  coliunn  came  through  the 
lattice,  called  Wam^  from  the  real  day— the  day  of  strife 
and  lilood^  with  thousands  hard  by  driving  each  other  to 
the  Hades — and  led;  ids  scheming  f^ocy  into  the  ideal  ^nd 
abstract  day—the  theory  of  light  itself;  and  the  theory 
suggested  mechanism,  and  mechanism  called  up  the 
memory  of  hisoradefr-old  Roger  Bacon ;  and  thatmeihory 
revived  the  great  friar's  hints  in  the  Opus  magus — ^hlnt^ 
which  outlined  the  §p:aiid.mvention  oi  the  telescope :  And 
so,  as  ov^  some  disoudi  precipice  a  bird  swings  itself  to  and 
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Ah)  upon  the  airy  bough,  the  Schoohnan's  mind  played  with 
its  quivering  fancy,  and  folded  its  calm  wings  above  the 
Verge  of  Terror. 

Occupied  with  her  own  dreams,  Sibyll  respected  those  of 
her  father ;  and  so  in  silence,  not  altogether  mournful,  the 
morning  and  the  noon  passed,  and  the  sun  was  sloping 
westward,  when  a  confused  sound  below  called  Sib3il's  gaze 
to  the  lattice,  which. iooked-^v«r  the  balustrade  of  the 
staircase.  Into  the  vast  yard.  She  saw  several  armed  men 
— ^their  harness  hewed  and  battered — quaffing  ale  or  wine  in 
haste,  and  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the  landlord — 

''  All  is  lost  1  Sh*  Geoffrey  Gates  still  holds  out,  but  it  is 
butcher  work.  The  troops  of  Lord  Hastings  gather  round 
him  asa.net  round  the  fish  !  " 

Heatings  I — thiat  name  I-*^he  was  at  hand  I — ^he  was 
near ! — ^they  wordd  be  saved  1     Sibyllas  h'eart  beat  loudly. 

"  And  the  Captain  ?  "  asked  Porpustone. 

"  Alive,  when  I  last  saw  him  ;  but  we  must  be  ofF.  In 
another  hour  all  will  be  hurry  and  skurry,  flight  and  chase. 

At  this  moment  fromtfone  of  the  bams  there  emerged  one 
by  one  the  f eftiale  vultures  oi  the  battle.  The  tymbesteres, 
who  had  tramped  all  night  to  the  spot,  had  slept  off  their 
fatigue  during  Ute  .day,  and  ^>peared  on  the  scene  as  the 
nei^ibouiing  strife  waxed  low  and  the  dead  and  the  dying 
began  to  cumber  the  gory  ground.  Graul  Skellet,  tossing 
up>  her  timbrel,  darted  to  the  fugitives  and  grinned  a 
ghastly  grin  when  she  heard  the  news — ^for  the  t3mibesteres 
were  all  loyal  to  a  king  who  loved  women,  and  who  had  a 
wink  and  a  jest  for  every  trainping  wench  I  The  troopers 
tarried  not,  however,  for  further  converse^  but,  having 
satisfied  their  thirst,  hurried  and  clattered  from  the  yard. 
At  the  sight  of  the  onainous  tymbesteres  ^Sibyll  had  drawn 
badk,  wiUiout  daring  to  dose  the  lattice  she  had  opened ; 
and  the  women,  seating  thems^ves  on  a  bench,  began 
sleeking  their  long  hair  and  smoothing  their  garments  from 
the  scraps  of  ^traw  and  litter  wiiich.  betokened  the  nature 
of  their  resting-place. 

"  Ho,  girls  I "  said  the  fat  Landlord,  *'  ye  wiii  pay  me  for 
board  and  bedj  I  trust,  by  a  show  of  your  craft.  I  have 
two  right  worshipful  lodg««  up  yonder,  whose  lattice  looks 
on  the  yard,  and  whom  ye  may  serve  to  divert" 

Sibyll  trembled,  and  crept  to  her  father's  side. 

"  And,"  continued  the  Landlord,  "  if  they  like  the  dash 
of  your  musicals,  it  may  bring  ye  a- groat  or  so,  to  help  ye 
on  your  journey.  By  the  ^ray — whither  wend  ye, 
wenches  ?  " 

"To. a  bonny,  jolly  fair,^'  answered  the  sinister  voice  of 
GrAul— 

"Where  a  mighty  showman  dyes 
The  gteenery  into  red; 
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Where,  presto  I  at  the  ivord  ' 

Lies  his  Fool  without  a  head  — 

Where  he  gathers  in  the  crowd 
To  the  trumpet  and  the  drum, 

With  a  jingle  and  a  tinkle, ' 
Graul's  merry  lasses  come!" 

As  the  two  closing  lines  were  caught  by  the  rest  of  the 
tymbesteres,  striking  their  timbrels,  the  crew  formed  them- 
selves into  a  semicircle,  and  commenced  their  dance.  Their 
movements,  though  wanton  and  fantastic,  were  not  with- 
out a  certain  wild  grace  ;  and  the  address  with  which,  from 
time  to  time,  they  cast  up  their  instruments  and  caught 
them  in  descending,  joined  to  the  surprising  agility  with 
which,  in  the  involutions  of  the  dance,  one  seemed  now  to 
chase,  now  to  fly  from,  the  other,  dartinig  to  and  fro  through 
the  ranks  of  her  companions^  winding  and  wheeling — the 
chain  now  seemingly  broken  in  disordw,.  now  united  link  to 
link,  as  the  whole  force  of  the  instruments  clashed  in  chorus 
— ^made  an  exhibition  inexpressibly  attractive  to  the  vulgar. 

The  tjrmbesteres,  however,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
failed  to  draw  Sibyll  or  Warner  to  the  window ;  and  they 
exchahged  Ranees  of  spite  and  (fisappointment. 

**  Marry,"  quoth  the  Landlord,  after  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
diversion,  "  I  do  wrong  to  be  so  gay,  when  so  many  good 
friends  perhaps^are  lying  stark  and  cold.  But  what  then  ? 
Life  is  short — ^laugh  while  we  can  I  " 

"  Hist  I  "  whispered  his  Housekeeper  ;  "  art  wode,  Ned  ? 
Wouldst  thoa  have  it  discovered  that  thou  hast  such 
quality  birds  in  the  cage — ^noble  Yorkists— -at  the  very  time 
when  Lord  Hastings  himself  may  be  riding  this  way  after 
the  victory  ?  " 

"Always  right,  Meg^— and  Fm  an  ass  I"  answered  the 
Host,  in  the  same  imdertone.  "  But  my  good  nature  will 
be  the  death  of  me  some  day.  Poor  gentlefolks,  they  must 
be  unked  dull  yonder  1  " 

"  If  the  Yorkists  come  hither — ^which  we  shall  soon  know 
by  the  scouts — ^we  must  shift  Sir  John  and  the  damsel  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  over  thy  taproom." 

**  Manage  it  as  thou  wilt,  Meg — ^but  thou  seest  they  keep 
quiet  and  snug.  Ho,  ho,  ho  I  that  tall  tymbestere  is  stipple 
enough  to  make  an  owl  hold  his  sides  with  laughing.  Ah  1 
hollo,  there,  tymbesteres — ribaudes — tramps — ^the  devil's 
chickens — down,  down  I  " 

The  Host  was  too  late  in  his  order.  With  a  sudden  spring, 
Graul,  who  had  long  fixed  her  eye  on  the  open  latjtice  of  the 
prisoners,  had  wreathed  herself  round  one  of  the  pillars  that 
supported  the  stairs,  swung  lightly  over  the  balustrade — 
and  with  a  faint  sluiek,  the  startled  Sibyll  beheld  the  tym- 
bestere's  hard,  fierce  eyes  glaring  upon  her  through  the 
lattice,  as  her  long  arm  extended  the  timbrel  for  largess* 
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But  no  sooner  had"^Stt>yll  raised  her  face  than  she  was 
recognised. 

"  Ho  I  the  Wizard  and  the  Wizard's  daughter  I  Ho  I  the 
girl  who  ^amours  lords,  ahd  wears  sarcenet  and  lawn  I 
Ho  I    the  Nigromancer  who  starves  the  poor  I  " 

At  the  sound  of  their  leader's  cry,  up  sprang,  up  climbed 
the  hellish  sisters  1  One  after  the  other  they  darted 
through  the  lattice  into  the  chamber. 

**  The  ronions  I  the  Foiri  Fiend  has  distraught  them  I  " 
groaned  the  landlord,  motionless  with  astonishment.  But 
the  more  active  Meg,  calling  to  the  varlets  and  sculMons, 
whom  the  tymbesteres  had  collected  in  the  yardy  to  follow 
her,  bounded  up  the  stairs,  unlocked  the  door,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  throw  herself  between  the  captives  and  the 
hann^y  whom  Sibyl's  rich  super^-tunic  and  Adam's  costly 
gown  had  inflamed  iaJba  all  the  rage  of  appropriation. 

''What  mean  ye^ -wretches  ?  "  cried  the  bold  Meg,  purple 
with .  anger.  "  Do  ye  cdme  for  this  into  honest  folk's 
hostels,  to  rob  thek'  guests  in  broad  day^ — ^noble  guests — 
guests  of  mark  ?  Oh,  Sir  ^ohnJ  Sir  John  I  what  wiH  ye 
think  of  us  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Sk  John  I  Sir  Jolm !  "  groaned  the  Landlord,  who 
had  Jaow  moved  ills  slow  bulk  into  the  room.  "  Iliey  shall 
be  scourged.  Sir  Johnl  They  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks — 
they  shali  be  brent  with  hot  iron— they^ " 

'*  Ha,  ha,"  interrupted  the  terrible  Graul,  "  Guests  of 
mark — ^nobie  guests,  trow  ye  I  Adam  Warner,  the  wizard, 
and  his  daughter,  whom  we  drove  last  night  from  their  den, 
as  many  a  time^  sisters,  and  many,  we  h«ve  driven  the  rats 
from  tiie  chamel  and  cave." 

**  Wizard  I  Adam  I  Blood  of  my  life  I  "  stammered  the 
Landlord-^*'  is  his  name  Adam,  after  all  ?  " 

**  My  name  is  Adam  Warner,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
dignity  ;  "  no  wizard-r-a  humble  s<^ioiar,  and  a  poor  gentle- 
man, who  has  injured  no  one.  Wherefore,  women — if 
women  ye  are  — ^would  ye  injure  mine  and  me  ?  " 

"  Faugh — ^Wizard  I  "  retimicd  Graul,.  fading  her  arms. 
"  Didst  thou  not  send  thy  spawns  yonder,  to  spoil  our  mart 
with  her  gittem  ?  Hast  thou  not  tau^^t  her  the  spells  to 
win  love  from  the  noble  and  young  ?  Ho,  haw-  daintily 
the  young  Witch  robes  herself  !  Ho  t  laoes,  and  satins^  and 
we  shiver  with  the  cold,  and  parch  with  the  heat*-and — 
doff  thy  tunic,  minion  I  " 

And  Graul's  fierce  gripe  was  on  the  robe,  when  the  Land- 
lord interposed  his  huge  arm,  and  held  her  at  bayw 

"  Softly,  my  sucking  dove,  softly  I  Oear  the  room,  and 
be  off  1" 

''Look  to  thyself,  man«  If  thou  harbourest  a  wizard, 
against  Law — ^a  wizard  whom  King  Edward  hath  given  up 
to  the  people — look  to  thy  ij^ms,  they  shall  bum ;  look 
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ta  thy  earttle-^they  sIkiII  rot^  look  to  thy  secrets — ^they 
shall  he  totd.  L^njcastrten,:  thou  shalt  hang  I  We  go— we 
go!  We  have  Mends  ahiong'i;he  mailed  men  of  York. 
We  go— we  will  return !  Woe  to  thee  if  thou  haihourest 
the  Wia«rd  and  the  Succutia  \" 

With  that,  Graul  moved  ^owly  to  the  door.  Host  and 
hongeiroeper,  variet,  graom,  and  sctdlton,  mAde  way  for  her 
in  terror pand'stfll,  as  she  moved,  she  kept  her  eyes  on 
Sibyy^  till' hei' sisters,  following  in  successive  file,  shut  out 
tile  hideons  ^ai^ect  9  and'  Meg,  ordering  away  hei"  gaping 
train,  ^osftd'/tbe  ddor; 

The  host  and  thehousekeeper  then  gazed  gravely  at  eafth 
other.  'Sih^  lay  lit  hei^  father's  arms  breathing  hard  tod 
coiwulstvely.    liie  oldnian's  face  bent  over  her  in  silence. 

Meg  dpew  aside  her  ntasteri  "  You  ihust  rid  the  hbuse  at 
odtet'Of  the^'folks^  I  have' heard  talk  of  yott  t^mbes- 
teres*;  they  we  arwewnein  spite  and  malice.  Every  man 
to  himsellt^'     i        ;  » 

'*  But  the  poor  old  gentleman,  so  mild — and  the  mafd,  so 
winson^l  ""^  ^        - 

•  The  last  remark  did  not  overplease  the  comely  Mfcg.  She 
advanced  at' once  to  Adam,  and  said  shortly — 

''  Masteb*—whethcri  wizard  or  not,  is  no  affair  of  a  poor 
landlea*d,  whose  house  is  open  to  all ;  but  ye  have  had  food 
and  whie^^^elasv  to  pay  the  reckoning,  and  Gbd  speed  ye 
•i-^ye  are  free  tO'^depart." 

*i  We  can. pay  you,  mistress  !  "  exclaimed  SibyD,  spring- 
ing up.  **  We-  have  monies  yet.  Here — ^here  1  '*  and  she 
took  from  her  gtpsire  the  broad  pleases  which  poor  Madge's 
precaution  had  placed  therein,  and  which  the  bravoes  had 
fortunately  spared^ 

The  si^  of  the  gold  somewhat  softened  the  housewife. 
"  LMrd  Hastings  is  known  to  us,"  continued  Sibyll,  perceiv- 
ing the  impressioh  she  had  made  ;  "  suflter  lis  to  rest  here 
till  he  pass  this  way,  and  ye  will  find  yourselves  repaid  for 
the  kindness.'^ 

'-  By  my  troth,"  said  the  landlord,  "  ye  are  most  welcome 
to  ail  my  poor  house  containeth  ;  and  as  for  these  tymbes- 
teres,  I  value  them  not  a  straw.  No  one  can  say  Ned 
Porpustone  is  an  ill  man  or  inhospitable.  Whoever  can  pay 
reasonably,  is  sure  of  good  wine- and  civility  at  the  Talbot." 

With  these  and  many»  simflar  protestations  and  assur- 
ances, which  were  less  heartily  re-echoed  by  the  housewife, 
the  landlord  begged  to  conduct  them  to  an  apartment  not 
so  liable  to  molestation  ;  and  after  having  led  them  down 
the  principid  stairs,  through  the  bar,  and  thence  up  a 
narrow  flight  of  steps,  deposited  them  in  a  chamber  at  the 
bad£  of  the  house,  and  lighted  a  sconce  therein — ^for  it  Was 
now  near  the  twilight.  He  then  insisted  on  seeing  after 
their  evening  meal,  and  vimished  with  M^  assistant.    The 
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worthy  pair  vi&ct  now  of  the  same  mind :  lor  guests  known 
to  Lord  Hastings  it  was  worth,  hraringitiie  threats  of  the 
tjrmbestere^ ;  especially  *  since ;  Lord  Haistiags,  it  seems, 
had  just  beat^i  the  Lancastrians.. 

But,  alas  I  whUe  the  active  Meg  was  busy  on  the  hippo- 
eras,  and  the  worthy  landlord  was  isspecting  the  slivoury 
operations  of  the  kitchen,,  a  i^ast  upcoarjwas  heard  without. 
A  troop  of  disorderly  Yoridfit  siddiers,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  dispersing  the  flying.  eebels»  xu^ed  htiter-skelt^ 
into  the  house,  and  poured  inta  the  kitchen,  bearnig  with 
them  the  detested  tymbesteres  who  had  eaeountered  them 
on  their  way.  Among  these  soldiers  .wer^  those  who  had 
congregated  at  Master  Bancroft's  the  day  before,  and  they 
were  well  prepared  to  suppcnt  the  <eause  of  their  griedy 
parampurs.  i^rd  Hayings  hlmsi^  had  retired  lor  the 
night  to  a  farm-house  ne^er  the  field  oibaMe  than  the 
hostel;  and  as  dn  thosie  days^  dtsdiidine.was  lax  enough 
after  a  victory,  the  soldiers  had  a  right  to  licei^de.^ .  Master 
Porpustone  found  himsell  completel^^  at  the  m^ay  of  these 
brawling  customers,  the  more  rude  and  disoMeily  from 
the  remembrance  of  the  sour  beer  in  the  mortihig*  and 
Graul  Skellet's  assurances  that  Mast^  Porpustotie  was  a 
malignanj^  Lancastrian.  They  laid  hands  on  all  the  pro- 
visions in  the  house,  tore  the  .meats  irom  thespit,  di^vouring 
them  half  raw;  set  the  casks  running  over, the  floors;  and 
whUe  they  swilled  and  swore,  and  filled  the' place  with  the 
uproar  of  a  helJL  broke  loose,  Graul  Skellet,  whom  the  hist 
for  the  rich  garments  of  Sibyll  stiU  fired  and  stung,  led  her 
followers  up  the;  stairs  towards  the  deserted  chamber. 
Mine  host  perceiyed,^  but  did  not  dare,  op^y  to  resist  the 
foray  ;  but  as  he  was  really  a  good-natured  Ipiave,  and  as, 
moreover,'  he  feared  ill  con^equeno^.  might  ensue  if  any 
friends  of  Lord  Hastings  were  spoiled,  outraged^-rnay, 
peradventure,  murdered — in  his  house,  he  resolved,  at  all 
events,,  to  assist  the  escape  of  his  guests, .  ..Seeing  the  ground 
thus  clear  of  the  tymbesteres,  he  therefore  stole  .from  the 
riotous  scene,  crept  up  the  back  stairs,  gained  the  chamber 
to  which  he  had  so  happily  removed  his  p^secuted  lodgers, 
and  making  them,  in  a  f  eiw  words,  sensible  that  lie  was  no 
longer  able  to  protect  them,  and  that  the  tyml»steres  were 
now  returned  with  an  armed,  force  to  back  their  malice, 
conducted  them  safely  to  a  wide  casement  only  some  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  soil  of  the  soUtary  garden,  and  bade 
them  escape  and  save  themsdves. 

"  The  farm/'  he  whispa-ed^  "  where  they  say  my  Lord 
Hastings  is  quartered,  is  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half  away ; 
pass  the  garden  widcet — cleave  Gladsmoor  Chase  to  the  left 
hand, — take  the  path  to  the  right,  through  the  wood,  and 
you  will  see  its  roof  among  the  apple  blossoms.  Our  lady  pro- 
tect you,  and  say  a:  Wiord  to  my  Lord  on  behalf  of  poor  Ned." 
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Scarce  had  he  seen  his  guests  descend  into  the  garden, 
before  he  heard  the  yell  of  the  tymbesteres,  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  house,  as  they  ran  from  room  to  room  after  their 
prey.  He  hastened  to  regain  the  kitchen  ;  and  presently 
the  tymbesteres,  breathless  and  panting,  rushed  in,  and 
demanded  their  victims. 

*^  Marry,"  quoth  the  landlord,  with  the  self-possession  of 
a  cunning  old  soldi^:^ — "  think  ye  I  cumbered  my  house  with 
such  cattle  after  pretty  lasses  Mke  you  had  given  me  the 
inkling  of  what  they  were  ?  No  wizard  shall  fly  away  with 
the  sign  of  the  Talbot,  if  I  can  help  it.  They  skulked  off, 
I  can  promise  ye,  and  did  not  even  mount  a  couple  of 
broomsticks  which  I  handsomely  offered  for  their  ride  up  to 
London." 

*'  Thunder  and  bombards  I  "  cried  a  trooper,  already 
balf-dnmk,  and  seizing  Graul  in  his  iron  arms — "  put  the 
conjurer  out  of  thine  head  now,  and  buss  me,  Graul — buss 
me  I " 

Th^i  the i riot  became  hideous;  the  soJUUers,  following 
their  ^comrade's  example,  embraced  the  grim  glee-women, 
tearing  and  hauling  them  to  and  fro,  one  from  the  other, 
round  and  sound,  dancing,  hallooing,  chanting,  howling, 
by  the  blaze  of  a  mighty  fire — ^many  a  rough  face  and  hard 
hand  smeared  with  blood  still  wet,  communicated  the  stain 
to  the  cheeks  and  garb  of  those  foul  feres,  and  the  whole 
revel  becoming  so  unutterably  horrible  and  ghastly  that 
even  the  vet^^n  landlord  fled  from  the  spot,  trembling 
and  crossing  himsedf : — and  so,  streaming  athwart  the 
lattice,  and  silvering  over  that  fearful  merry-making,  rose 
the  Moon ! 

But  when  fatigue  and  drunkenness  had  done  their  work, 
and  the  soldiers  fell  one  over  the  other  upon  the  floor,  the 
tables,  the  benches,  into  the  heavy  sleep  of  riot,  Graul 
suddenly  rose. from  amidst  the  huddled  bodies,  and  then 
silently,  as  ghouls  from  a  burial-ground,  her  sisters  emerged 
also  from  their  resting-places  beside  the  sleepers.  Th^ 
dying  light  of  the  fire  contended  but  feebly  with  the  livid 
rays  of  the  moon,  and  played  but  fantastically  over  the 
gleaming  robes  of  the  tymbesteres.  They  stood  erect  for  a 
moment,  listening,  Graul  with  her.  finger  on  her  lips  ;  then 
they  glided  to  the  door,  opened  and  reclosed  it — darted 
across  the  yard,  scaring  the  beasts  that  slept  there ;  the 
watchdog  bariced,  but  drew  back,  bristling,  and  showing 
his  fangs,  as  Red  Grisell,  undaunted,  pointed  her  knife,  and 
Graul  flung  him  a  red  peace-sop  of  meat.  They  launched 
themselves  through  the. open  entrance,  gakied  the  space 
beyond,  and  scoured  away  to  the  battle-field. 

Meanwhfle,  Sibyll  and  her  father  were  still  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  they  had  scarcely  passed  the  garden,  and 
entered  the  fields  when  they  saw  horsemen  riding  to.  and 
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ft&  in  all  dir^otioAs.  Sir  GeofiNrey  Gates,  the  rebel  leader, 
had  escaped  ;  the  reward  of  three  hundred  marks  was  set 
on  his  head,  and  the  riders  were  in  search  of  the  fugitive. 
The  hunmn  form  itself  had  become  a  terror  to  the  hunted 
outcasts :  they  crept  under  a  ttaddc  hedge  till  the  horsemen 
had  disappeared,  and  then  resumed  their  way.  Th^ 
gained  the  wood  ;  but  theref  again  they  halted  at  the  sound 
of  voices,  and  Withdrew  tbems^ves  under  covert  of  some 
entangled  and  trampled  bashes.  This  time  it  was  but  a 
party  of  ^asants,  whom  curiosity  had  led  to  see  the  field 
of  battle,  and  who  were  now  returctog  home.  Peasants 
and  soldiers  both  were  human,  an'd  therefore  to  be  shunned 
by  those  whom  the  Age  itself  put  out  of  the  pale,  of  Law. 
At  last  the  party  also  left  the  path  free ;  and  now  it  was 
fidl  night.  They  pursued  their  way — they  cleared  the 
wood — before  them  lay  the  field  of  battle ;  and  a  deeper 
sflence  seem^d^to  fall  ovar  the  wbiid  t  The  first  stars  had 
risen,  but  not  yet  the  moon.  The  gleam  of  armour  from 
prostrate  bodies^  which  it  had  mailed  in  vain,  reflected  the 
quiet  rays ;  here  and  thete  flickered  watchflres,  ^diere 
sentinels  were  set,  but  they  were  scattered  and  remote. 
The  outcasts  paused  and  shuddered,  but  tkelre  seined 
no  holier  way  for  their  feet  r  dnd  the  roof  of  the  farmer's 
homestead  slept  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  amidst 
white  orchard  blossoms,  whitened  still  more  by  the  stars. 
They  went  on,  hand  in  hand — the  dead,  after  all,  were  less 
terriUe  than  the  living.  Sometimes  a  stem,  upturned 
facie,  distorted  by  the  last  violent  agony,  the  eyes  unclosed 
and'  ^azed^  encountered  them  with  its  stony  stare ;  but 
the  weapon  was  powerless  in  the  stiff  hand — ^the  menace 
and  the  insult  came  not  from  the  hueless  lips-*persecution 
reposed,  at  last,  in  thie  lap  of  slaughter.  They  had  gone 
midway  through  the  fi^d,  when  they  heard  from  a  spot 
where  the  coipses  lay  thickest  pUed,  a  faint  voice 
calling  upon  God  for  pardon ;  and  suddenly  it  was 
answered  by  a  tone  of  fiercer  agony — that  did  not  pray, 
but  curse. 

By  a  common  Impulse,  the  gentle  wanderers  moved 
silently  to  the  spot. 

The  sufferer,  in  prayer,  was  a  youth  scarcely  passed  from 
boyhood:  his  hdm  had  been  cloven,  and  his  head  was 
bare,  and  his  long  light  hair,  clotted  with  gore,  fell  over  his 
shoulders.  Beside  him  lay  a  strong-bufit,  powerful  fcom, 
which  writhed  In  torture,  pierced  under  the  arm,  by  a 
Yorkist  arrow,  and  the  shaft  still  projected  from  the 
wound — and  the  man's  curse  answered  the  boy's  prayer. 

"  Peace  to  thy  parting  soul,  brother  I "  said  Warner, 
bending  over  the  man. 

"  Poor  sufferer  I  "  said  Sibyll  to  the  boy ;  '*  cheer  thee ; 
we  will  send  succour ;  thou  mayst  live  yet !  " 
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"Wdterl  water! — ^hell  and  torture  I — ^water,  I  say  I*' 
groaned  the^man  ;  "  one  drop  of  water  1 " 

It  was  the  captain  of  the  marauders  who  had  captured  the 
wanderer^. 

"  Thine  arm  I  lift  me  t  move  me  V  That  evil  man  scares 
my  soul  from  heaven  I "  gasped  the  boy. 

And  Adam  preached  penitence  to  the  one  that  cursed, 
and  Sibyil  knelt  down  and  prayed  with  the  one  that  prayed. 
— ^And  up  rose  the  Moon  t 

liord  Hastings  sate,  with  his  victorious  captains, — ovtt 
meiad,  morat,  smd  wine — ^in  the  humble  hall  of  the  farm. 

"  So/'  said  he,  "  we  have  crushed  the  last  embers  of  the 
rd»elliott !  This  Sir  Geofifrey  Gates  is  a  restless  and  re^lute 
spirit;  pity  he  escapes  again  for  further  mischief.  But 
the  House  of  Nevile,  that  over-shadowed  the  rising  race, 
hath  fallen  at  last — a  waisall,  brave  sirs,  to  the  New 
Men ! " 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  an  old  soldier  entered 
abruptly. 

"  My  lord  I  my  lord !  Oh  I  my  poor  son  I  he  cannot  be 
found  1  The  women,  who  ever  follow  the  march  of 
soldiers,  will  be  on  the  ground  to  dispatch  the  wounded, 
that  they  may  rifle  the  corpses  I  O  God  I  if  my  son — ^my 
boy — ^my  only  son " 

"  I  wist  not,  my  brave  Mervil,  that  thou  hadst  a  son  in 
our  bands;  yet  I  know  each  man  by  name  and  sight. 
Courage  1  Our  wounded  have  been  removed,  and  senMes 
are  placed  to  guard  the  field  I  " 

"Sentries  I  O  my  lord,  knowest  thou  not  that  they 
wink-  at  the  crime  that  plunders  the  dead?  Moreover, 
these  corpse^riflers  creep  stealthily  and  unseen,  as  the  red- 
earth  worms,  to  the  carcase.  Give  me  some  few  of  thy 
men — give  me  warrant  to  search  the  field  I  My  son — ^my 
boy — ^not  sixteen  summers — and  his  mother  t  " 

The  man  stopped  and  sobbed. 

"Wfllin^y  I"  aald  the  gentle  Hastings,  "wiQingly!  And 
woe  to  the  sentries  if  it  be  as  thou  sayest  I  I  will  go  myself, 
and  see  t — ^Torches  there— what  ho  ? — ^the  good  captain 
careth  even  for  his  dead  I— *Thy  son  I  I  marvel  I  knew  him 
not  I     Whom  served  he  under  ?  " 

"  My  lord  I  my  lord  I  pardon  him  I  He  is  but  a  boy — 
they  misled  him  I — ^he  fought  for  the  rebels.  He  crossed 
my  path  to-day — ^my  arm  was  raised — ^we  knew  each  other, 
and  he  fled  from  his  father's  sword  I — Just  as  the  strife  w:as 
ended  I  saw  him  again — I  saw  him  fall  I — ^O  mercy,  mercy  I 
do  not  let  him  perish  of  his  wounds  or  by  the  rifler's  knife, 
even  though  a  rebel  I  " 

"  Homo  sum  I "  quoth  the  noble  chief,  "  I  am  a  Man  I 
and,  even  in  these  bloody  times,  Nature  commands  when 
she  speaks  in  a  father's  voice  I     Mervil  I  I  marked  thee 
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to-ddy  I  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow.  I  meant  thee  advance- 
ment— I  give  thee,  instead,  thy  son's  pardon,  if  he  llve» — 
ten  masses  if  he  died  as  a  soldier's  son  should  die,  no  matter 
under  what  flag — antelope  or  lion,  pierced  manfully  in  the 
breast — his  feet  to  the  foe  I  Come,  I  will  search  with 
thee  I  " 

The  Boy  yielded  up  his  soul  while  Sibyll  prayed,  and  her 
sweet  voice  soothed  the  last  pang  ;  and  the  Man  ceased  to 
curse  while  Adam  spoke  of  God's  power  and  mercy,  and  his 
breath  ebbed,  gasp  upon  ga^,  away.  While  thus  detained, 
the  wanderers  saw  not  pale,  fleeting  figures  that  had  ^ded 
to  the  ground,  and  moved,  Reaming,  irregular,  and  rapid, 
as  marsh-fed  vapours^  from  heap  to  heap  of  the  slain. 
With  a  loud,  wild  cry,  the  robber  Lancastrian  half  sprang 
to  his  feet,  in  the  paroxysm  of  the  last  struggle,  and  then 
fell  on  his  face — a  corpse  I 

The  cry  reached  the  tymbesteres,  and  Graul  rose  from  a 
body  from  which'  she  had  extracted  a  few  coins  smeared 
with  blood,  and  darted  to  the  spot;  and  so,  as  Adam 
raised  his  face  from  cont^nplating  the  dead,  whose  last 
moments  he  had  sought  to  soothe,  the  Alecto  of  the  Battle- 
field stood  before  him,  her  knife  bare  in  her  gory  hand. 
Red  Grisell,  who  had  Just  left  (with  a  spurn  of  wrath — for 
the  pouch  was  empty)  the  corpse  of  a  soldier,  round  whose 
neck  she  had  twined  her  hot  dasp  the  day  before,  sprang 
towards  Sibyll ;  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood  flocked  to  the 
^ace,  and  laughed  in  glee  as  they  beheld  their  unexpected 
prey.  The  danger  was  horrible  and  imminent;  no  pity 
was  seen  in  those  savage  eyes.  The  wanderers  prepared 
for  death — when,  suddeiSy,  torches  flashed  over  the  ground. 
A  cry  was  heard — "  See,  the  riflers  of  the  dead  I  "  Armed 
men  bounded  forward,  and  the. startled  wretches  uttered 
a  shriU  unearthly  scream,  ^nd  fled  from  the  spot,  leaping 
over  the  carcases,  and  doubling  and  winding,  till  they 
had  vanished  into  the  darkness  of  the  wood. 

"  Provost !  "  said  a  commanding  voioe»  *'  hang  me  up 
those  sentinels  at  day-break  I  '* 

**  My  son  I  my  boy  I  speak,  Hal — speak  to  me.  He  is 
here — he  is  f ound  I  "  exdaimed  the  old  soldier,  kneeling 
beside  the  corpse  at  Sibyll's  feet. 

"  My  lord  I  my  beloved  I  my  Hastings  I  "  And  Sibyll  fell 
Insensible  before  the  chief. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

THE   SUBTLE   CRAFT   OP  BICHARt)    OF   GLOUCESTER 

It  was  some  weeks  after  the  defeat  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Gates, 
and  Edward  was  at  Shene^  with  his  gay  court.  Reclined 
at  length  within  a  pavilion  placed  l^efore  a  cool  fountain, 
in  the  r6yal  gardens,  the  King,  soxrounded  by  his  favourites, 
listened  indolently  to  the  music  of  his  minstrels,  and 
'sleeked  the  plumage  of  his  favourite  falcon,  perdied  upon 
bis  wrist.  And  scarcely  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
recognise  in  that  lazy  voluptuary  the  dauntless  soldier 
before  whose  latice,  as  deer  b^ore  the  hound,  had  so  lately 
fled,  at  bloody  Erpingham,  the  chivalry  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Rose ;  but  remote  from  the  pavilioii^  and  in  *on^ 
of  the  deserted  bowling  alleys.  Prince  Richard  and  Lord 
Montagu  walked  apart,  in  earnest  conversation.  The 
last  of  these  noble  personages  had  remained  inactive  during 
the  disturbances,  and  Edward  had  not  seemed  to  entertain 
any  suspicion  of  his  participation  in  the  anger  and  revenge 
of  Warwick.  The  King  took  from  him,  it  is  true,  the  lands 
and  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  restored  them  to  the 
Percy,  but  he  had  accompanied  this  act  with  gracious 
excuses,  alleging  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  head  of 
an  illustrious  house,  which  had  formally  entered  into 
allegiance  to  the  Dynasty  of  York,  and  bestowed  upon  his 
early  favourite,  in  conkpensation,  the  dignity  of  Marquis.* 
The  politic  King,  tii  thus  depriving  Montagu  of  the.  wealth 
and  the  retainers  of  the  Percy,  reduced  him,  as  a  younger 
brother,  to  a  comparative  poverty  and  insignificance,  which 
left  him  dependent  on  Edward's  favour,  and  deprived  him, 
as  be  thought,  of  the  power  of  active  mischief ;  at  the  same 
time,  more  than  ever,  he  insisted  on  his  society,  and  sum* 
moning  his  attendance  at  the  Court,  kept  his  movements  in 
watchful  surveillance. 

^'  Nay^  my  lord,"  said  ■  Richard,  pursuing  with  much 
unction  the  conversation  he  had  commenced,  '*  you  wrong 
me  much,  Holy  Paul  be  my  witness,  if  you  doubt  the  deep 
sorrow  I  feel  at  the  unhappy  events  which  have  led  to  the 
severance  of  miy  kinsmen  1  England  seems  to  me  to  have 
lost  its  smile,  in  losing  the  0ory  of  Eaii  Warwick's  presence, 
and  Clarence  is  n^  brother,  and  was  my  friend ;  and  thou 
knowest,  Montagu,  thou  knowest  how  dear  to  my  heart 
was  the  hope  to  win  for  my  wife  and.  lady  the  gentle  Anne." 

•Tfcfontagu  said,  bltteily,  of  this  iiew  dignity,  "  He  takes  from  me 
the    eaildom  and  domams  of  Northumberland,  and  makes  me  a 
mar<|uift,  witlia  pie'i  nest  tomaintaiii  it  withal."'— Stowe^  Kdw.  IV. 
— "  Warkworth  Chronicle." 
41--N 
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"  Prince,"  said  Montagu,  abruptly,  '*  though  the  pride  of 
Warwick  and  the  honour  of  our  House  may  have  forbidden 
the  public  revelation  <^  the  cause  which  fired  my  brother  to 
rebellion,  thou,  at  least,  art  privy  to  a  secret ** 

"  Cease ! "  exclaimed  Ridiard^  in  great  emotion,  prob- 
ably sincere,  for  his  face  grew  livid,  and  its  muscles  were 
nervously  convulsed.  "  I  would  not  have  that  remem- 
brance stirred  irom  its  dark  repose.  I  would  lain  forget  a 
brother's  liasty  frenzy,  in  the  belief  of  his  lasting  peni- 
tence." He  paused  and  turned  his  lac^,  gaiqied  for  breatli, 
and  resumed — "  The  cause  justified  the  father;  it  had 
justified  me  iu  the'  father's  cause,  had  Warwick  listened  to 
my  suit,  and  given  jne  the  right  to  de^n  insult  to  his 
daughter  injury  to  myself." 

"  And  if,  my  Prihce,"  returned  Montagu,  looking  round 
him,  and  in  a  subdued  whisper,  "  if  yet  the  hamd  it  L^dy 
•Anne  were  pledged  to  you  ?  " 

"Tempt  me  not— tempt  nte^notl"  cried  thq  Prince, 
Grossing  himsdf .     Montagu  continued — 

'^  Our  cause,  I  mean  Lord  Warwwdc's  cause,  is  not  lost, 
as  it  seems  to  the  King." 

"Proceed,"  said  Richard,  caliting  down  his  eyes,  while 
his  countenance  settled  back  into  its  thoughtful  caUn. 

"  I  mean,''  renewed  Monttigu,  "  that  in  wy  brother's 
night  his  retainers  were  taken  by  sutprise.  In  vain  the 
King  would  confiscate  bis  lands-^he  cannot  confiscate 
men's  hearts.  If  Wai*wicki  to-morrow  set  his  armed  hed 
upon  the  soil,  trowest  thou,  sagacious  and  dear-judging 
Prince,  that  the  strife  which  would  follow  wo^aM  be  but 
another  field  of  Losecote?"*  ThoU  liiast  heard  of  the 
honours  with  which  King  Louis  has  received  the  Earl.  Will 
that  King  grudge  him  sh^s  and  monies?  And  mean- 
while, thinkest  thou  that  his  favourers  sleep  ?  " 

"  But  if  he  land,  Montagu,"  said  Richard,  who  seemed 
to*  listen  with  an  attention  that  awoke  all  the  hc^es  of 
Montagu^  coveting  so  poweriul:  an  ally — "  if  he  land,  and 
make  open  war  on  Edward — ^we  must  say  the  word  boldly — 
what  intent  can  he  proclaim  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  3ay  King 
Edward  shall  not  reign ;  the  Earl  must  aay  also  whait  King 
England  should  elect  J  "        i^ 

**  Ptinee,"  answered  Montagu,  "  belore:  I  reply  to  that 
question,  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  o!vvn  heaily  desire  B3a^  wislu 
Though  the  King  has  deeply  wit>nged  my  bn>jbh€9r,  thou^ 
he  has  despoiled  me  of  the  lands,  whicb  were,  peradventure, 
not  tbo-  large  a  reward  for  twenty  victories  in  his  cause,  and 
restored  them  to  the  House  that  ever  ranked  amongst  the 
strongholds  of  his  X^ancastrian  foe,  yet.  of  ten,  when  I  am 
most  resentful,  the  memory  of  my  royal  Seigi^eurfs  past 
^Th^  battle  of  Erpfagtam,  so  popnlaily  catted,  in  ooxKbem^  of  the 
rebeUious  runaways. 
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love  and  kindness  comes  over  iiie,-rt.above  all,  the  thought 
of  the  solemn  contract  between  his  daughter  and  my  son ; — 
and  I  feel  (now  the  fh:>st  heat  Of  natural  anger  at  an  insult 
offered  to  «iy  nieee  is  somewhat  cooled)  that  if  Warwick 
did  land,  I  could  almost  forget  my  brother  for  my  King." 

*'  Almost  /  "  repeated  Richard^  smiling. 

"  I  am  plain  with  your  Hi^ness,  and  siy  but  what  I  feel. 
I  would  even  now  fain  trust,  that  by  your  mediation,  the 
King  may  be  persuaded  to  make  such  concessions  and 
excuses  as  in  truth  would  not  misbeseem  him,  to  the  father 
of  L£ldy  Anne,  ahd  his  own  kinsman ;  and  that  yet,  ere  it 
be  too  late,  I  may  be  spared  the  bitter  choice  between  the 
ties  of  blood  and  my  allegiance  to  the  King." 

"  But  failing  this  hope,  (which  I  devoutly  share,) — and 
Edward,  it  mtist  be  owned,  could  scarcely  trust  to  a  letter, 
still  less  to  a  messenger,  the  confession  of  a  crime — failing 
this,  and  your  brother  land,  and  I  side  with  him  for  love  o| 
Anne,  pledged  to  me  as  a  bride, — ^what  King  would  he  ask 
England  to  elect  ?  " 

"  The  Duke  of  darence  loves  you  dearly.  Lord  Richard," 
replied  Montagu.  "  Knowest  thou  not  how  often  he  hath 
said,  '  By  sweet  St.  George,  if  Gloucester  would  join  me,  I 
would  make  Edward  know  we  were  all  one  man's  sons,  who 
should  be  more  preferred  and  promoted  than  strangers  of 
his  wife's  blood.*  "* 

Richard's  countenance  for  a  moment  evinced  disappoint* 
ment ;  but  he  said  drily,  "  Then  Warwick  would  propose 
that  Clarence  should  be  king  ? — and  the  great  barons,  and 
the  honest  burghers,  and  the  sturdy  yeomen  would,  you 
think,  not  stand  aghast  at  the  manifesto  which  declares  not 
that  the  dynasty  of  York  is  corrupt  and  faulty,  but  that 
the  younger  son  should  depose  the  elder — ^that  younger  son, 
mark  me  t  not  only  unknown  in  war,  and  green  in  council, 
but  gay,  giddy,  vacQlating — not  subtle  of  wit,  and  resolute 
of  deed,  as  he  who  so  aspires  should  be  I — Montagu  1 — a 
vain  dream  I " — Richard  paused  and  then  resumed,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  to  himself — '"  Oh  I  not  so — ^not  so  are  kings 
cozened  from  their  thrones— a  pretext  must  blind  men — 
say  they  are  illegitimate— say  they  are  too  young — too 
feeble — too  anything — glide  into  their  place — and  then,  not 
war — not  war — You  slay  them  not— they  disappear  I  "  The 
Duke's  face,  as  he  muttered,  took  a  sinister  and  a  dark 
expression — his  eyes  seemed  to  gaze  on  space.  Suddenly 
recovering  himself  as  from  a  reverie,  he  turned,  with  his 
wonted  sleek  and  gracious  aspect,  to  the  startled  Montagu, 
and  said,  "  I  was  but  quoting  from  Italian  history,  good  my 
lord— wise  lore,  but  terriWe,  and  murderous.  Return  we 
to  the  point.  Thou  seest  Clarence  could  not  reign,  and  as 
Well,"  added  the  Prince^  with  a  slight  sigh — "as  well  or 

♦Hall 
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better  (for  without  vanity,  I  have  more  of  a  king's  metal  in 
me)  might  I — even  /  aspire  to  my  brother's  crown  f  "  Here 
he  paused,  and  ^anced  rapidly  and  Iceenly  at  the  .Marquis  ; 
but  whether  or  not  in  these  words  he  had  sou^t  to  sound 
Montagu,, and  that  glance  sufficed  to  shew  him  it  were  boot- 
less or  dangerous  to  spealc  ihore  plainly,  he  resumed  with  an 
altered  voice — "Enough  of  this:  Warwick  will  discover 
the  idleness  of  such  design ;  and  if  he  liuid,  his  trumpets 
must  ring  to  a  more  kindling  measure^  John  Montagu, 
thinkest  thou  that  Margaret  of  Anjou, and  the  Lancastrians 
will  not  rather  win  thy  brother  to  theif  side  ?  There  is  the 
true  danger  to  Edward — none  elsewhere." 

"  And  if  so  ?  "  said  Montagu,  watching .  his  listener's 
countenance.  Richard  started,,  and  gnawed  his  lip. 
"  Mark  me,"  continued  the  Marquis^—*'  I  repe%t  that  I 
would  fain  hope  yet  that  Edward. may  appease  the  Earl ; 
but  if  not,  and  rather  than  rest  dishonoured  aiui  aggrieved, 
Warwick  link  himself  with  Lancaster,  and  thou  joUi  him  as 
Anne's  betrothed  and  lord,  what  matters  who  the  puppet 
on  the  throne  I — ^we  and  thou  shall  be  the  rulers ;;  or,  if  thou 
reject,"  added  the  MarqiUs,.  artfully,  as  h^,  supposed, 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke — "  Henry  has  a  son — a 
fair  and,  they  say,  a  gallant  Prince— carefully  tutored  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  English  laws,  and  who,  my  Lord  of 
Oxford,  somewhat  in  the  confidence  of  the  Lancastrians, 
assures  me,  would  rejoice  to  forget  old  feuds,  and  call 
Warwick  '  father,'  and  my  niece  '  Lrady  and  Princess  of 
Wales.'  " 

With  all  his  dissimulation,  Richard  could  ill  conceal  the 
emotions  of  fear-^of  jealousy — of  dismay,  which  these 
words  excited. 

"Lord  Oxford!"  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot.  "Hal 
John  de  Vere — ^pestilent  traitor,  plottest  thou  tl^us  ?  But 
we  can  yet  seize  thy  person,  and  will*have  thy  head." 

Alarmed  at  this  bursty  and  suddenly  made  aware  that  he 
had  laid  his  breast  too  bare  to  the  boy,  whom  he  had 
thought  to  dazzle  and  seduce  to  his  designs,  Montagu  said, 
falteringly — "  But,  my  Lord,  our  talk  is  but  in  confidence : 
at  your  own  prayer,  with  your  own  plighted  word,  of  prince 
and  of  kinsman,  that,  whatever  my  frankness  may  utter, 
should  not  pass  farther.  Take,"  added  the  nobleman, 
with  proud  dignity, — "  take  my  head  r&ther  than  Lord 
Oxford's  ;  for  I  deserve  death,  if  I  reveal  to  one,  who  can 
betray,  the  loose  words  of  another's  intimaey  a^id  trust !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  my  cousin,"  said  Richard,  meekly ;  "  my 
love  to  Anne  transported  me  too  far.  Lord  Oxford's 
words,  as  you  report  them,  had  conjured  up  a  rival,  and — 
but  enough  of  fthis. — And  now,"  added  the  Pripces,  gravely, 
and  with  a  steadiness  of  voice  and.  manner  that  gave  a 
certain  majesty  to  his  small  stature — "  now,  as  thou  hast 
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spoken  openly,  openly  also  will  I  reply.  I  feei  the  wrong 
to  tbe  Lady  Anne  aa  to  myself ;  deeply,  bumingly,  and 
lasting  will  it  live  in  my  mind  ;  it  may  be,  sooner  or  later, 
to  rise  to  gloomy  deeds,  even  against  Edward  and  Edward's 
blood.  But  no,  I  have  the  Kihg's  solemn  protestations  of 
repentance ;  his  guilty  passion  has  burned  into  ashes,  and 
he  now  sigh^-*^gay  Edward — for  a  lighter  fere.  I  cannot 
join  with  Clarence,  less  caa  I  join  wUlv  the  Lancastrians. 
My  birth  makes  me  the  prop  of  the.  throne  of  York — to 
guatd  it  as  a  heritage  (who  knows  ?>  that  may  descend  to 
mine — nay,  to  me  J-  And,  mark  me,  well  I  if  Warwick 
attempt  a  war  of  fratricide,  he  is  lost;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  can.  submit  himself  to  the  hands  of  Margaret,  stained 
with  his  father'^  gore,  the  success  of  an  hour  will  close  in  the 
humiliation  of  a  life.  There  is  a  third  way  left,  and  that 
way  thou  hast  piously  and  wisely  shewn.  Let  him,  like  me, 
resign  revenge,  and,  not  exacting  a  confession  and  a  cry  of 
Peccavi,  which  no  King,  much  less  King  Edwand  the  Plan- 
tag^iet,  xan  whittiper  forth — let  him  accept  such  overtures 
as  his  liege  can  make.  His  titles  and  castles  shall  be  re- 
stored, equal  p(^sessions  to  those  thou  hast  lost  assigned 
to  thee,  and  all  my  guerdon  (if  I  can  so  negotiate)  as  all  my 
ambition, — his  daughter's  hand.  Muse  on  this,  and  for  the 
peace  and  weal  of  the  realm  so  limit  all  thy  schemes,  my 
Lord  and  cousin  I  '* 

With  these  words  the  Prince  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
Marquis,  and  walkM  slowly  towards  the  King's  pavUion. 

"  Shame  on  my  ripe  manhood  and  lore  of  life,"  muttered 
Montagu,  enraged  against  himself  and  deeply  mortified. 
**  How  sentence  by  sentence,  and  step  by  step,  yon  crafty 
pigmy  led  me  on,  till  all  our  projects — all  our  fears  and  hopes 
are  revealed  to  him,  who  but  views  them  as  a  foe.  Anne 
betrothed  to  one  who  even  in  fiery  youth  can  thus  beguile 
and  dupe  1 — Warwick  decoyed  hither  upon  fair  words,  at 
the  will  of  one  whonl  Italy  (boy^  there  thou  didst  forget 
thy  fence  of  cunning  I)  has  taught  bow  the  great  are  slain 
not,  but  disappear!  No,  even  this  defeat  instructs  me 
now.  But  right — right  1  the  reign  of  Qarence  is  impos* 
sible,  and  that  of  Lancaster  is  ill-omened,  and  portentous  ; 
and  after  all,  my  son  stands  nearer  to  the  throne  than  any 
subject,  in  his  alliance  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  Would 
to  heaven  the  King  could  yet— —  But  oot  on  me  I  this 
is  no  hour  for  musing  on  my  own  aggrandisement ;  ratheij 
let  me  fly  at*  once,  and  warn  Oxford,  impei^illed  by  my 
imprudence,-r+agaiinst  that  dark  ^e  which  liath  set  watch 
upon  his  life. '^ 

At  that  thought,  which  shewed  that  Montagu,  with  all 
his  worldliness,  was  not  forgetful  of  one  of  the  fir«t  duties 
of  knight  and  gentleman,  the  Marquis  hastened  up  the 
alley — ^in  the  opposite  direction  taken  by  Gipvicesjter— and 
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soon  found  himsell  In  the  court-yard^  vrhere  a  goodly 
company  were  mounting  their  haquenees  and  palfreys,  to 
enjoy  a  summer  ride  through  the  neighbouring  chase.  Tbe 
cold  and  half-slighting  salutations  of  these  minions  of  the 
hour»  which  now  mortified  the  Nevil^,  despoiled  of  the 
possessions  that  had  rewarded  his  long  and  brilliant 
services, — contrasting  forcibly  the  reverential  homage  he 
had  formerly  enjoyed,  stung  Montagu  to  the  quick. 

"  Whither  ride  you,  brother  Marquis  ?  '*  said  young  Lord 
Dorset,  (Elizabeth's  son  by  her  first  marriage),  as  Montagu 
called  to  bis  single  squire,  who  was  in  waiting  with  Ms 
horse.  "  Some  secret  expedition,  methinks,  for  I  have 
known  the  day  when  the  Lord  Montagu  never  rode  from  his 
King's  palace  with  less  than  thirty  squires." 

"  Since  my  Lord  Dorset  prides  himself  on  his  memory," 
answered  the  scornful  Lord,  "  he  may  remiember  also  the 
day  when,  if  a  Nevile  mounted  in  haste,  he  bade  the  first 
Woodville  he  saw  hold  the  stirrup." 

And  regarding  "  the  brother-Marqui^ "  with  a  stately 
eye  that  silenced'  and  awed  retort,  the  long-descended 
Montagu  passed  the  courtiers,  and  rode  slowly  on  till  out 
of  sight  of  the  palace ;  he  then  pushed  into  a  hand  gallop, 
and  halted  not  till  he  had  reached  London,  and  gained  the 
house  In  which,  then,  dwielt  the  Earl  of  Oxford,:  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Lancastrian  nobles  not  in  exile,  and  who 
had  hitherto  temporized  with  the  reigning  house. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  news  reached  Edwdrd  that  Lord 
Oxford  and  Jasper  of  Pembroke — uncle  to  the  boy  after- 
wards Henry  VII. — had  sailed  from  England^ 

The  tidings  reached  the  King  in  his  chamber,  where  he 
was  closeted  with  Gloucester.  The  conference  between 
them  seemed  to  have  been  warm  and  earnest,  for  Edward's 
face  was  flushed,  and  Gloucester's  brow  was  pertiurbed  and 
sullen. 

"  Now  Heaven  be  praised  I  "  cried  the  King,  extending 
to  Richard  the  letter  which  communicated  the  flight  of  the 
disaffected  Lords.  **  We  have  two  enemies  the  less  in  our 
roiaulme,  and  many  a  barony  the  more  to  confiscate  to  our 
kingly  wants*  Ha — ha  I  these  Lancastrians  only  serve  to 
enrich  us.  Frowning  stfll,  Richard  ;  smile,  boy  !  " 
.  "  Foi  de  mon  <»m€,  Edward,"  said  Richard,  with  a  bitter 
energy,  strangely  at  variance  with  his  usual  unctious  defer- 
ence to  the  King,"  your  highness's  gaiety  is.ill-seasoned  ; 
you  reject  all  the  means  to  assure  your  throne^-*-you  rejoice 
in  ail  the  events  that  imperU  it.  I  prayed  you  to  lose  not  a 
moment  in  concfliatin^,  if  possible,  the  great.  Lord  whom 
you  own  you  have  wronged,  and  you  replied  that  you 
would  rather  lose  your  crown  than  win  back  the  arm 
that  gave  it  you.^'  '   • 

"  An  error,  Richardl  that  crown  was^at  oi^oejthe  heritage 
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of  my  own  l)k1:h,  and  the  aehlevetnent  of  my  o^m  sirard. 
But  w«re  it  as  yon  say,  it  is  not  in  a  King^s  nature  to  bear 
the  presence  of  a  power  more  formidable  than  liis  owxh^ 
to  submit  to  a  voice  that  commands  rather  than  counsels ; 
and  the  happiest  chanee  that  ever  befell  me  is  the  exile  of 
this  Earl.'  How,  after  what  hath  ehanced,  can  I  ever  se^ 
his  face  again  without  humiliation,  or  he  mine  without 
resentment  ?  " 

*'  So  you  told  me  anon,  ahd  I  answered,  If  that  be  so,  and 
your  highness  shriiUts  from  the  man  you  have  injimMU 
beware  at  least  that  Warwick,  if  he  may  not  return  as  a 
frietid^  come  not  back  as  an  irresistible  foe.  If  you  will  not 
conciliate,  cribsh  1  Hasten  by  all  arts  to  separate  Qarence 
from  Warwick*  Hasten  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Earl's 
popularity  and  Henry's  rights.  Keep  eye  upon  ^1  the  Lan- 
castrian lords,  and  see  that  none  quit  the  realm,  where  they 
are  captives,  to  joih  a  camp  where  tJiey  can  rise  into  leaders. 
And  at  the  very  moment  I  urge  you  to  place  strict  watdi  upon 
Oxford — ^to  send  yottr  swiftest  riders  to  seize  Jasper  of  Pem- 
broke, you  laugh  with  glee  to  hear  that  Oxford  and  Pem- 
broke are  gone  to  swell  the  army  of  your  foes  I  " 
'  "  Better  foes  out  of  my  realm  than  in  It,'*  answered 
Edward,  drily. 

"  My  Lie^e,  I  isay  n^  more,'"  and  Richard  rose.  '*  I  would 
foresta)  a  danger  ;  biitit  remains  fol*  me  to  share  it.^' 

The  King  was  touched.  "Tarry  yet,  Richard,"  he  said ; 
and  then  fixing  his  brother's  eye,  he  continued,  with  a  half 
smile  attd  a  heightehed  colour,  "  Though  we  know  thee 
true  ahd  leal  to  us,  we  yet  know  also,  Richard;  that  thou  hast 
personal  interest  in  thy  counsels.  ThJou  wouldst  by  one 
means  or  another  soften  or  constrain  the  Eari  into  giving 
thee  the  hand  of  Anne.  Well,  then,  grant  that  Warwick 
and  Clarenice  exp^  King  Edward*  from  his  throne,  they  may 
bring  a  bride  to  console  thee;  for  the  ruin  of  a  brother." 

**Thdu  hast  no  right  to  tatint  or  to  suspect  me,  my 
Liege,"  returned  Richard,  with  ff  quiver  in  his  lip.  *'  Thou 
hast  Included  me  in  thy  meditated  wtortg  to  Warwick ; 
and  had  that  wrong  been  done " 

"  Peradventure  it  bad  made  thee  espouse  Warwick's 
<[uarrel  ? "  .       • 

"  Bluntly,  yes  t "  exclaimed  Richard,  almost  fiercely, 
and  playing  with  his  dagger;  *VBut"  (he  added,  with  a 
suddeii  change  of  vbice),  "  I  understand  and  know  thee 
better  than  the  Earl  did  or  coidd.  I  know  what  iin  thee  is 
but  thoughtiess  imptdsev  haste  4>f  passion,  th^:  habit  kings 
form  of  forgetting  aU  things  save  the  love  or  liate^  tlie  desire 
or  angeify  of .  a  moment*  Thou  hast  told  me  thyself^  and 
witii  teaars^  of  thy  offence;  thou  jiiast  pardoned  my  boy's 
burst  of  anger ;  I  have  pardoned  thy  evil  thought ;  thou 
hast  told  me  thyself,  that  another  face  has  succeeded  to  the 
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hinast  empire,  of  Anne's  bluB  eye,-  and  ha^t;  furtbwr  pledged 
TO©  thy  kin^y  word,  that  if  I  can  yet  compass  the  hand  of  a 
eounn,  dear  to  me  Irom  childhood»  thou,  wilt  conflnn  the 
union.*'     '  :  ;    /  r    , 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Edward.  "  But  if  thou  wed  thy  bride, 
keep  hertaloof  ftom  the  court — nay,  frown,  not,  my  boy,  I 
mean  simply  that  I  woidd  not  blush  before  my  brother's 
wife  I  " 

Richard  ^bdwM  low  in  order  to  conceal  the  ex;pression  of 
his  face,  and  went  on  without  further  notice  of  the  explana- 
tion;        •  / 

"  And  all  this  considered,  Edward,  I  swear  by  St.  Paul, 
the  holiest  saint  to  thoughtful  men,  and  by  St.  George,  the 
noblest  patron  to  highborn  warriors,  that  thy  crown  and 
thine  honour  are  as  dear  to  me  as  if  they  were  mine  own* 
Whatever  sins  Richard  of  Gioucester  may  live  to  harbour 
and  repent,  no  man  shall  ever  say  of  iiim  that  he  was  a 
recreant  to  the  honour  of  his  tsountry^*  or  slow  to  defend  the 
rights  of  Ms  ancestors  from  the  treason  of  a  vassal  or  the 
•sword  of  a  foreign  foe.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  if  thou 
reject  my  honest  counsels — ^if  thou  suffer  Warwick  to  unite 
with  Lancaster  and  France — if  the  ships  of  ;Louis  bear  to 
your  shores  an  enemy,  the  might  of  whom  your  reckless 
ilaring -undervalues,  foremost  in  the  jfteld,  in  battle,  nearest 
to  your  side  in  exile,  shall  Richard  Plant^genet  bft  found." 

These  words,  being  uttered  with  sincerity,  ai;id  con- 
veying a  promise  never  forfeited,  were  more  impressive 
than  the  subtlest  eloquence  the  wily  and  accomplished 
Gloucester  ever  employed  as  the  doak  to  guile,  and  they 
^o  affected  Edward,  that  he  threw  his  arms  around  his 
brother ;  and  after  one  of  those  bursts  of  emotion  which 
were  frequent  in  one  whose  feelings  were  never  deep  and 
lasting^  but  easily  aroused  and  warmly  spoken,  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  listen  to  and  adopt  all  means  which 
Richard's  art  could  suggest  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
their  common  weal  and  interests. 

And  then,jwith  that  wondrous,  if  somewhat  too  restless 
and  over-refining  energy  which  belonged  to  him,  Richard 
rapidly  detailed  the  scheme  of  his  profound  and  dis- 
simulating policy.  His  keen  and  intuitive  insight  into 
humam  nature  had  shewn  him  the  ster^  necessity  which, 
against  their  very  will,,  must  unite  Warwick  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou/  His  conversation  with  Montagu  had  left  no 
doubt  of  that  perU  on  his  penetratingt  mind,.,  He  foresaw 
that  this  t^iion  might  be  made  durfd>le  and  sa^ed  by  the 
marriage  of  Anne  and  Prince  Edward ';  and  to  defeat  this 

♦'So  1^0*4  Bacbn  observes  bf  Richard,  with  tHat  dSScriminatioii 
even  in  the  -strongest  censure,  of  which  profonnd  judges- of  mankind 
fare  alone  capable,  thvit  he  was  **  a  king  jesllons  of  the  honour  of  the 
Bngli^  nation." 
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alliance  was  his  first  object,  partly  through  Qarence, 
partly  through  Margaret  herself.  A  gentlewoman  in  the 
Duchess  of  Qarence's  train  had  been  arrested  on  the  point 
of  embarking  to  join,  her  mistress.  Richard  had  already 
seen  and  conferred  with  this  lady,  whose  ambition, 
duplicity,  and  talent  for  intrigue  were  known  to  him. 
Having  secured  her  by  promises  of  the  most  lavii^h  dignities 
and  rewards,  he  proposed  that  she  should  be  permitted  to 
join  the  Duchess  with  secret  messages  to  Isabel  and  the 
Duke,  warning  them  both  that  Warwick  and  Margaret  would 
forget  their  past  feud  in  present  sympathy,  and  that  the 
rebelli9n  against  King  Edward,  instead  of  placing  them  on 
the  throne,  would  humble  them  to  be  subordinates  and 
aliens  to  the  real  profiters — the  Lancastrians.*  He  foresaw 
what  effect  these  warnings  would  have  upon  the  vain  Duke 
and  the  ambitious  Isabel,  whose  character  was  known  to 
him  from  childhood.  He  startled  the  King  by  insisting 
upon  sending,  at  the  same  time,  a  trusty  diplomatist  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  proffering  to  give  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
(betrothed  to  Lord  Montagu's  son)  to  the  young  Prince 
Edward.t  Thus,  if  the  king,  who  had,  as  yet,  no  son, 
were  to  die,  Margaret's  son,  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  wdl  as 
in  that  of  own  descent,  would  peaceably  ascend  the  throne. 
"  Need  I  say  that  I  ihean  not  this  in  sad  and  serious 
earnest,"  observed  Richard,  interrupting  the  astonished 
King — "  I  mean  it  but  to  amuse  the  Anjotiite,  and  to 
deafen  her  ears  to  any  overtures  from  Warwick.  If  she 
listen,  we '  gain  time — that  time  will  inevitably  renew 
irreconcilable  quarrel  between  herself  and  the  Earl.  His 
hot  temper  and  desire  of  revenge  will  not  brdbk  delay.  He 
will  land,  unsupported  by  Margaret  and  her  partisans,  and 
without  any  fixed  principle  of  action  which  can  strengthen 
force  by  opinion."  '  ^ 

"  You  are  right,  Richard,"  said  Edward,  whose  faithless 
(Running  comprehended  the  more  sagacious  policy  it  could 
not  originate.     "  All  be  it  as  you  will." 

"  And  in  the  meanwhile,"  added  Richard,  '*  watch  well, 
but  anger  not,  Montagu  and  the  Archbishop.  It  were 
dangerous  to  seem  to  distrust  them  till  proof  be  clear — it 
were  dull  to  believe  them  true.  I  go  at  once  to  fulfil  my 
task." 

*  Comines,  3,  c.  6 ;  liaU  ;  'Holinshed. 

t""  Original  Letters  from  Harleian  MSS."— Edited  bj  §ir  H^ 
ISlHs  (Second  Series). . 
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CHAPTER   VII 

WARWICK     AND     HIS     ^AMILT     IN     EXILB 

Wb  now  summon  the  reader  on  a  longer  if  less  classic 
Journey  than  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  and  waft  him  on  a 
rapid  wing,  trom  Shene  to  Amboise.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  two  emissaries  of  Gloucester  have  already,  arrived 
at  their  several  destinations — ^the  lady  has  reached  Isabel ; 
— ^the  Envoy,  Margaret. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  Eari  in 
the  royal  palace,  within  the  embrasure  of  a  vast  Gothic 
casement,  sat  Anne  of  Warwick;  the  small  wicket  in  the 
window  was  open,  and  gave  a  view  of  a  wide  and  fair  garden 
interspersed  with  thick  bosquets,  and  regular  alleys,  over 
which  the  rich  skies  of  the  summer  evening,  a  little  before 
sunset,  cast  alternate  light  and  shadow.  Towards  this 
prospect  the  sweet  face  of  the  Lady  Anne  was  turned 
musin^y.  The  riveted  eye — ^the  bended  ^eck — the  arms 
reclining  on  the  knee — the  slender  fingers  interlaced — gave 
to  her  whole  person  the  character  of  reverie  and  repose. 

In  the  same  chamber  were  two  other  ladies  ;  the  one  was 
pacing  the  floor  with  slow  but  uneven  steps,  with  lips 
moving  from  time  to  time,  as  if  in  self^commune,  with  the 
brow  contracted  slightly :  Her  form  and  face  took  also  the 
character  of  reverie,  but  not  of  repose. 

The  third  female  (the  gentle  and  lovely  mother  of  the 
other  two)  was  seated,  towards  the  centre  of  the  room, 
before  a  small  table,  on  which  rested  one  of  those  religious 
manuscripts,  full  of  the  moralities  and  the  marvels  of 
cloister  sanctity,  which  made  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
literature  of  the  monkish  ages.  But  her  eye  rested  not 
on  the  Gothic  letter,  and  the  rich  blazon  of  the  holy  book. 
With  all  a  mother's  fear,  and  all  a  mother's  fondness,  it 
glanced  from  Isabel  to  Anne*^from  Anne  to  Isabel,  till  at 
length,  in  one  of  those  soft  voices,  so  rarely  heard,  which 
makes  even  a  stranger  love  the  speaker,  the  fair  Countess 
said — 

"  Come  hither,  my  child^  Isabel,  give  me  thy  hand,  and 
whisper  me  what  hath  chafed  thee."  * 

"  My  mother,"  replied  the  Duchess,  "  it  would  become 
me  ill  to  have  a  secret  not  known  to  thee,  and  yet,  methinks, 
it  would  become  me  less  to  say  aught  to  provoke  thine 
anger  1 " 

**  Anger,  Isabel  I  who  ever  knew  anger  for  those  they 
love  I " 
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*'  Pardon  me,  my  sweet  mother,"  said  Isabel,  r^axing  her 
haughty  brow,  and  she  approached  and  kissed  her  mother's 
cheek. 

The  countess  drew  her  gently  to  a  seat  by  her  side — 

"  And  now  tell  me  all — unless,  indeed,  thy  Clarence  hath^ 
in  some  lover's  hasty  mood,  vexed  thy  affection  ;  for  of  the 
household  secrets,  even  a  mother  should  not,  question  the 
true  wife/' 

Isabd  paused  and  glanced  signidoantly  at  Anoe. 

"  Nay--*see  I  ^'  said  the  countess,  smiling,  though  sadly— 
"  She^  too,  hath  thoughts  that  she  wiU  not  tell  to  me ;  but 
they  seem  not  such  as  should  alann  my  fears  as  thine  do. 
For  the  moment  ere  I  spoke  to  thee,  thy  brow  frowned,  and 
her  lip  smiled.     She  hears  us  not — speak  on.'* 

**  Is  it  then  true,  my  mother,  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  is 
hastening  hither ;  and  can  it  be  possible  that  King  Louis 
can  persuade  my  lord  and  father  to  meet,  save  in  the  field  of 
battle,  the  arch  enemy  of  our  house  ?  " 

*'  Ask  the  Eaii  thyself,  Isabel ;  Lord  Warwick  hath  no 
concealment  from  his  chUdr^i.  Whatever  he  doth  is  ever 
wisest,  best,  and  knightliest — so,,  at  least,  may  his  children 
always  deem  1 " 

Isabel's  colour  changed,  and  her  eye  flashed.  But  ere 
she  could  answer,  the  arras  was  raised,  and  Lord  Warwick 
ent^ed.  But  no  lon^r  did  the  hero's  mien  -and  manner 
evince  that  cordial  and  tehd^  cheerfulness  which,  in  all 
the  stQrms  of  his  changeful  life,  he  had  hitherto  displayed 
when  coming  from  power  and  danger^  from  council  or  from 
camp,  to  Man's  earthly  paradise — a  virtuous  Home. 

Gloomy  and  absorbed,  his  very  dress-t-which,;  at  that 
day,  the  Anglo-Norman  deemed  it  a  sin  agains^  aell-dignity 
to  neglect— betraying,  by  its  disorder,  that  thorough  change 
of  the  whole  mind;  that  terrible  internal  revolution, 
which  is  made  btit,  in  strong  natures,  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
great  care,  or  a  great  passiony  the  Earl  scarcely  seemed 
to  heed  his  Countess,  who  rose  hastily,  but  stopped  in  the 
timid  fear  and  reverence  of  love. at  the  sight  of  his  stern 
aspect, — ^he  threw  himself  abruptly  on  a  seat,  passed  bis 
hand  over  his  face,  and  sighed  heavily. 

That  sigh  dispelled  the  fear  of  the  wife,  and  made  her 
alive  only  to  her  privilege  of  the  soother.  She  drew  near, 
and,  placing  herself  on  the  green,  rushes  at  his  feet,  took  his 
hand  and  kissed  it — ^but  did  not  sfxeak. 

The  Eiarl^s  eyes  fell  on  the  lovely  face  looking  up  to  him 
through  tears,  his  brow  softened,  he  drew  his  band  gently 
from  hers,  placed  it  on  her  head,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

^*  God,  and  our  Lady  bless  thee,  sweet  wife  I  " 

Then,  looking  round,  he  sawl '  Isabel  watching  him 
intttitly,  and,  rising  at  once,  he  threw  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  pressed  her/his  bosom,  and  said,  **  My  daughter^ 
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for  thee  and  thine,  day  and  ni^it  hare  I  striven  and 
planned  in  vain.  I  cannot  reward  thy  hnsband  la  I  would 
— I  cannot  give  thee,  as  I  had  hoped,  a  throne  1  " 

"  What  title  so  dear  to  Isabd,"  said  the  Countess,  "  as 
that  of  Lord  Warwick's  daughter  ?  " 

Isabel  remained  cold  and  silent,  and  returned  not  the 
Earl's  embrace. 

Warwick  was,  happfly,  too  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings 
to  notice  those  of  his  child.  Moving  away,  he  continued, 
as  he  paced  the  room  (his  habit  in  emotion,  which  Isabel, 
who  had  many  minute  external  traits,  in  common  with  her 
father,  had  unconsciously  caught  from  liim> — 

"  TID  this  morning,  I  hoped  still,  that  my  name  and  ser- 
vices, that  Clarence's  popular  bearing,  and  his  birth  of 
Plantagenet,  would  suffice  to  siunmon  the  En^dsh  people 
round  our  standard — ^that  the  false  Edward  woidd  be 
driven,  on  oiu*  landing,  to  fly  the  realm;  and  that,  without 
change  to  the  djmasty  of  York,  Clarence,  as  next  male  heir, 
would  ascend  the  throne.  True,  I  saw  all  the  obstacles — 
all  the  difficulties, — I  was  warned  of  them  before  I  left 
England  ;  but  stUl  I  hoped.  Lord  Oxford  has  arrived — ^he 
has  just  left  me.  We  have  gone  over  the  chart  of  the  way 
before  us,  weighed  the  worth  of  every  name,  for  and 
against ;  and,  alas  I  I  cannot  but  allow  that  all  attempt 
to  place  the  younger  brother  on  the  throne  of  the  elder, 
would  but  lead  to  bootless  slaughter,  and  irretrievable 
defeat." 

"  Wherefore  think  you  so,  my  Lord  ?  "  asked  Isabel,  in 
evident  excitement.  "  Your  own  retainers  are  sixty 
thousand-;  an  army  larger  than  Edward,  and  all  his  lords 
of  yesterday,  can  bring  into  the  field." 

"  My  child,"  answered  the  Earl,  with  that  profound 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen  which  he  had  rather  acquired 
from  his  English  heart  than  from  any  subtlety  ^of  intellect — 
'*  armies  may  gain  a  victory,  but  they  do  not  achieve  a 
throne— unless,  at  least,  they  enforce  a  slavery  ;  and  it  is 
not  for  me  and  for  Clarence,  to  be  the  violent  conquerors  of 
our  countrymen,  but  the  regenerator^  >of  a  free- realm, 
corrupted  by  a  false  man's  rule." 

"  And  what,  then  ?  "  exdaimed  Isabel, — "  what  do  you 
propose,  my  father  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  can 
unite  yourself  with  the  abhorred  Lancastrians— ^with  the 
savage  Anjouite,  who  beheaded  ray  grandsire,  Salisbury  ? 
Well  do  I  remember  your  own  words — '  May  God  and  St. 
George  forget  me,  when  I  forget  those  grey  and  gory 
hairs  r" 

Here  Isabel  was  interrupted  by  a  faint  cry  from  Anne, 
who,  unobserved  by,  the  rest^  aiid,  hithearto  conceajed 
from  her  father's  eye  by  the  deep  embrasare.of  the  wIq4ow» 
had  risen  some  moments  ^before,  andllisiteoied^  with  bir^tbr 
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less  attention,  to  the  conversation  between  Warwick  and 
the  Duchess. 

^'  It  is  not  true — it  is  not  true  I  "  exclaimed  Akine,  passion^ 
ately.     "  Margaret  disowns  the  inhuman  deed," 

"  Thou  art  right,  Anne,"  said  Warwick  ;  "  though  I  guess 
not  how  thou  didst  leam  the  error  of  a  report  so  popularly 
believed,  that  tUl  of  late,  I  never  questioned  its  truth; 
King  Louis  assures  me  solemnly,  that  that  foul  act  was  done 
against  Margaret's  knowledge;  and  when  known,  to  her 
grief  and  anger,  by  the  butcher  Clifford." 

^And  you,  who  call  Edward  false,  can  believe  Louis 
true  I" 

'*  Cease,  Isabel-— cease  I "  said  the  Countess.  "  Is  it 
thus  my  child  can  address  my  lord  and  husband  ?  Forgive 
her,  beloved  Richardw" 

"  Such  heat  in  Clarence's  wife  misbeseems  her  not," 
answered  Warwick.  "  And  I  can  comprehend  and  pardon 
in  my  haughty  Isabd  a  resentment  which  her  reason  must, 
at  last,  subdue ;  for,  think  not,  Isabel,  that  it  is  without 
dread  struggle  and  fierce  agony  that  I  can  contemplate 
peace  and  league  with  mine  ancient  foe ;  but  here  two  duties 
speak  to  me  in  voices  not  to  be  denied :  my  honour  and  my 
hearth,  as  noble  and  as  man,  demand  redress — and  the  weal 
and  glory  of  my  country  demand  a  ruler  who  does  not 
de^side  a  warrior,  nor  assail  a  virgin,  nor  corrupt  a  people 
by  lewd  pleasures,  nor  exhaust  a  land  by  grinding  imposts  ; 
and  that  honour  shall  be  vincficated,  and  that  country  shall 
be  righted,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  private  grief  and 
pride." 

The  words  and  the  tone  of  the  Earl  for  a  moment  awed 
even  Isabd,  but  after  a  pause,  she  said,  sullenly,  "And  for 
this,  then,  Clarence  hath  joined  your  quarrel,  and  shared 
your  fexilel — ^for  this,— that  he  may  place  the  eternal 
barrier  of  the  Lancastrian  line  between  himself  and  the 
Englkfti  throne!  '^ 

*f'  I  would  fain  hope,**  answered  the  Earl,  calmly,  "  that 
Clarence  will  view  our  hard  position  more  charitably  than 
thou.  If  he  gain  not  all  that  I  coidd  desire,  should  success 
crown  our  arms,  he  will,  at  least,  gain  much  ;  for  often  and 
ever,  did  thy  husband,  Isabdi,  urge  me  to  stern  measures' 
against  Edward,  when  I  soothed  him.  and  restrained.  Mort 
Dieu  t  how  often  did  he  complain  of  slight  and  insult  from 
Elizabeth  and  her  minions,  of  open  affront  from  Edward, 
of  parsimony  to  his^  wants  as^  Prince— of  a  life,  in  short, 
humbled  and  made  bitter  by  all  the  indignity  and  the  gaU 
which  scornful  power' can  inflict  on  dependent  pride.  If  he 
gain  not  the  throne  he  will  gain,  at  least,  the  succession,  in. 
thy  right,  to  the  baronies  of  Beauchamp,  the  mighty  duchy; 
and  the  vast  heritage  of  York,  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland. 
Never  Prince  of  the  blood  had  wealth  and  honours  equaL 
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to  those  that  diall  await  thy  Lord.  For  the  rest,  I  drew 
hhn  not  into  my  quarrel--4ong  before,  would  he  have 
drawn  me  into  his  ;  nor  doth  it  become  thee,  Isabel,  as  child 
and  as  sister^  to  r^>ent,  if  the  husband  of  my  daughter  f^t 
as  brave  men  fed,  without  calculation  of  gain  and  profit, 
the  insult  offered  to  his  lady's  house.  But,  if  here  I  over- 
gauge  his  chivalry  and  love  to  me  dnd  mine,  or  discontent 
his  ambition  and  his  hopes,  Mor^  Dieat  we  hold  him  not  a 
captive.  .  Edward  will  hail  his  overtures  of  p^ace;  let  him 
make  terms  with  his  brother,  and  return." 

"  I  will  report  to  him  what  you  say,  my  Lord,"  said 
Isabel,  with  cold  brevity ;  and,  bending  her  haughty  head 
in  formal  reverence,  she  advanced  to  the  door.  Anne  sprang 
forward  and  catight  her  hand.  . 

"  Oh,  Isabel  I  "  she  whispered  ;  "  in  our  father's  sad  and 
^oomy  hoiu*  can  you  leave  him  thus  ?  " — and*  the  sweet 
lady  burst  into  tears. 

"  Anne,"  retorted  Isabel,  bitterly,  "  thy  heart  is  Lan- 
castrian ;  and  what,  peradventure,  grieves  my  father,  hath 
but  joy  for  thee." 

Anne  drew  back,  pale  and  trembling,  and  her  sister  swept 
from  the  room. 

The  Earl,  though  he  had  not  overheard  the  whispered 
sentences  which  passed  between  his  dau^ters,  had 
watdied  them  dosely^  and  his  lip  quivered  with  emotion, 
as  Isabel  closed  the  door. 

"  Come  hither,  my,  Anne,"  he  said,  tenderly  ;  "  thou  who 
hast  thy  mother's  face,  never  hast  a  harsh  thought  for  thy 
father." 

As  Anne  threw  herself  on  Warwick*l5  breast,,  he  con- 
tinued— "And  how  earnest  thou  to  learn  that > Margaret 
disowns  a  deed  that,  if  done  by  her  command,  would  render 
my  union  with  her  cause  a  saoilegious  impie^  to  the 
dead?'* 

Anne  coloured,  and  nestled  her  head  still  closer  to.  hw 
father's  bosom.  Her  mother  regarded  h^  confusion  and 
her  sUence  with  an  anxious  eye.  <    , 

The  wing  of  the  palace  iii  which  the  Earl's  apartments 
were  situated , was  appropriated  to.himsdf  and  househc^d, 
flanked  to  the- left  by  an  abutting,  ipile  containing  state- 
chambers,  neves  used  by  the  austere  and  thrifty  Louis,  save 
on  great  occasions  of  pomp  or  revd  ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  looking  on  a  garden,— which i.wa3  generally 
solitary  and  deserted;  From  this  garden,  while  Anne  yet 
strove  for  words:  to  ansl^rer  her  lather,  and.  the  Countess 
yet  1^  Watched  her  embarrassment,  suddenly  came  the  soft 
strain  of  a  Provencal  lute:  whMe  a  low  vpice^  rich,, 
and  modulated  at  once  by  a  de^  feding  and  an  exquisite 
art  that  would  have  given  effect  to  even  simple  words» 
hnefithed 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  HBIR  OP  I^ANCASTER 

"Hid  birthright  but  a  Father's  name, 
I  A  Gcandsire's  hero-«word; 

He  dwelt,  within  the  Stranger's  land, 
,     The  friendless^  homeless  Ixurd  1 

"  Vet  one  dear  hope,  too  dear  to  tdl,  ' 
Consoled  the  Veiled  man ; 
The  Angels  have  their  home  in  Heaven 
And  gentle  thoughts  in  Anne." 

At  that  name  the  voice  of  the  singer  trembled,  an4  paused 
a  moment ;  the  Earl,  who  at  first  had  scarcely  listened  to 
what  he  dedmed  but  the  Hi-seasoned  gallantry  of  one  of  the 
royal  minstrels,  started  in  proud  surprise,  and  Anne  herself, 
listening  her  cla$p  round  her  fatiier's  neck,  burst  into 
passionate  sobs.  The  eye  of  the  Countess  met  that  of  hei^ 
Lord,  but  she  put  her  £nger  to  her  lips  in  sign  to  him  to 
listen.    The  song  was  resumed— 

"  Reeal  the  single  sunn^  time, 
In  childhood's  April  weather, 
When  he  and  thou,  the  boy  and  gitl. 
Roved,  hand  in  hand^  together — 

**  When  rcyund  thy  3roung  companion  knelt 
The  Princes  of  the  Is&  ; —        : 
And  Priest  and  People  pray'd  thdr  God, 
On  England's  Heur  to  smile." 

The  Eaii  uttered  a  half-stifled  exclamation,  but  the 
minstrel  heard  not  the  interruption,  and  continued — 

"Methinks  the  sun  hath  never  smil'd 
Upon  the  exiled  man, 
l4ke  that  bri^bt  morning  when  the  boy 
Told  all  his  soul  to  Anne.  , 

"  No ;  while  his  birthright  but  a  name, 
A  Grandsire's  hero-sword, 
He  would  not  woo  the  lofty  maid 
To  love  the  banish'd  lord. 

•*  But  when,  with  clarion,  fife  and  drum. 
He  claims  and  wins  his  own ;     V 
When  o'er  the  Deluge  drifts  his  Ark,  ' 
To  rest  upon  a  Throne— 

"  Then,  wilt  thou  deign  to  hear  the  hope 
That  bless'd  the  exiled  mail, 
When  pining  for  liis  Father's  crown , 
To  deck  me  brows  of  Anne  I  " 

The  song  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  within  >tha 
diamber,  brc^^n  but  by  Anne's  low,  yet  passionate  weeping. 
The  Earl  gently  strove  to  disengage  her  arms  from  his  neck^ 
but  she^  mistaking  his  intention,  sank  on  lier  knees,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  exclaimed^r-. 
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"  Pardon  I — ^pardon  I — ^pardon  him  if  not  me  I  " 

"  What  have  I  to  pardon  ?  What  hast  thou  concealed 
from  me  ?  Can  I  think  that  thou  hast  met»  in  secret^  one 
who " 

"  In  secret  I  Never — ^never,  father  I  This  is  the  third 
time  only  that  I  have  heard  his  voice  since  we  have  been  at 
Amboise,  save  when — save  when " 

"  Go  on." 

"  Save  when  King  Louis  presented  him  to  me  in  the 

revel,  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  F ,  and  he  asked 

me  if  I  could  forgive  his  mother  for  Lord  Qififord's  crime." 

"  It  is,  then,  as  the  rhyme  proclaimed ;  and  it  is  Edward 
of  Lancaster  who  loves  and  woos  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Warwick  I" 

Something  in  her  father's  voice  made  Alme  remove  her 
hands  from  her  face,  and  look  up  to  him  With  a  thrill  of  timid 
joy.  Upon  his  brow,  indeed,  frowned  no  anger — ^upon  his 
lips  smiled  no  scorn.  At  that  moment  all  his  haughty  grief 
at  the  Curse  of  Circumstance,  which  drove  him  to  his  heredi- 
tary foe,  had  vanished.  Thou^  Montagu  had  obtained 
from  03cford  some  glimpse  of  the  desire  which  the  more 
sagacious  and  temperate  Lancastrians  already  entertained 
for  that  alliance,  and  though  Louis  had  already  hinted  its 
expediency  to  the  Earl,  yet,  till  now,  Warwick  himself  had 
naturally  conceived  that  the  Prince  shared  the  enmity  of 
his  mother,  and  that  such  an  union,  however  politic,  was 
impossible  ;  but  now,  indeed,  there  burst  upon  him  the  full 
triumph  of  revenge  and  pride.  Edward  of  York  dared  to 
woo  Anne  to  dishonour — Edward  of  Lancaster  dared  not 
even  woo  her  as  his  wife  till  his  crown  was  won  I  To  place 
upon  the  throne  the  very  daughter  the  ungrateful  monarch 
had  insulted — ^to  make  her  he  would  have  humbled  not  only 
the  instrument  of  his  fall,  but  the  successor  of  his  purple — 
to  unite  in  one  glorious  strife,  the  wrongs  of  the  man  and 
the  pride  of  the  father, — ^these  were  the  thoughts  that 
sparkled  in  his  eye,  and  flushed  with  a  fierce  Tapture  the 
dark  cheek,  already  hollowed  by  passion  and  care.  He 
raised  his  daughter  from  the  floor  and  placed  her  in  her 
mother's  arms,  but  still  spoke  not. 

"This,  then,'  was  thy  secret,  Anne ; "  whispered  the 
Countess,  "  and  I  half  foreguessed  it,  when,  last  night,  I 
knelt  beside  thy  couch  to  pray,  and  overheard  thee  murmur 
in  thy  dreams." 

"  Sweet  mother,  thou  forgivest  me ;  but  my  father — ah, 
he  speaks  not ! — One  word  I  Father,  father,  not  even  his 
love  could  console  me  if  I  angered  thee  /  " 
.  The  Earl,  who  had  remained  Tooted  to  the  spot,  his  eyes 
shining  thoughtfully  under  his  dark  brows,  and  his  hand 
slightly  raised,  as  if  piercing  into  the  Future^  and  mapping 
out  its  airy  realm,  turned  quickly—     .        . 
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"  I  go  to  the  lieir  of  Lancastei' ;  II  this  boy  be  bold  4md 
true— worthy  of  England  and  of  thee— we  will  change  the 
sad  ditty  of  that  scrannel  lute  into  such  a  stohn  of  trumpets 
as  beseems  the  triumph  of  a  conc^ueror  and  the  maniage  of 
a  Prince  I" 


CHAPTER    Vni 

HOW   THE  H£IR   OF   LANCASTER  MEETS   THE  KING-MAKER 

In  truth,  the  young  Prince,  in  obe(Mence  to  a  secret 
message  from  the  artful  Louis,  had  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Amboise  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  F — ^.  The 
French  King  had  long  before  made  himself  acquainted 
with  Prince  Edward's  romantic  attachment  to  the  Earl's 
daughter,  through  the  agent  employed  by  Edward  to 
transmit  his  portrait  to  Anne  at  Rouen ;  and  from 
him,VprobabIy,  came  to  Oxford  the  suggestion  which  that 
nobleman  had  hazarded  to  Montagu ;  and  now  that  it 
became  his  policy  seriously  and  earnestly  to  e^ouse  the 
cause  of  his  kinswoman  Margaret,  he  saw  all  the  advantage 
to  his  cold  statecraft  which  could  b^  drawn  from  a  boyish 
love.  Louis  had  a  weU-f ounded  fear  of  the  waiiike  spirit  and 
military  talents  of  Edward  the  Fourth  ;  and  this  fear  had 
induced  him  hitherto  to  refrain  from  openly  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Lancastrians,  though  it  did  not  prevent  his 
abetting  such  seditions  and  intrigues  as  could  confine 
the  attention  of  the  martial  Plantagenet  te  the  perils 
of  his  own  realm.  But  now  that  the  breach  between 
Warwick  and  ihe  King  had  taken  place — ^now  that 
the  Earl  could  no  longer  curb  the  desire  of  the  Yorkist 
Monarch  to  advance  his  hCTeditary  claims  to  the  fairest 
provinces  of  France-r^nay,  peradventure,  to  France  itself, — 
while  the  defection  of  Lord  Warwick  gave  to  the  Lancas- 
trians the  first  fair  hope  of  success  in  urging  their  own 
pretensions  to  the  English  throne — he  bent  all  the  powers 
of  Ms  intellect  and  his  will  towards  the  restoration  of  a 
natural  ally,  and  the  downfall  of  a  dangerous  foe.  But  he 
knew  that  Mtargaret  and  her  Lancastrian  favourers  couki 
not  of  themselves  suffice  to  achieve  a  revolutioni--that  they, 
could  only  succeed  under  cover  of  the  popularity  and  the 
poww:  of  Warwidc,  while  he  perceived  all  the  art  it  would 
require  to  make  Mai'garet  forego  her  vindictive  nature  an^ 
long  resentment,  and  to  supple  the  pride  of  the  great  Earl 
into  recognising^  as  a  sovereign,  the  woman  who  had 
branded  him  as  a  traitor.  n.       > 

Long  before  Lord  Oxford's  arrival,  Louis,  with  all  that 
address  which  belonged  to  him,  had  gi*adually  t»'^ared  the 
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Ead  to  famiUailze  hiuia^  to  tlie  olily  alttfiiative  before 
hta»  save  that,  indeed,  of  powerless  sense  of  wrong,  and 
obscure  and  lasting  exile.  .  T^e  Fr^ich  king  looked  with 
more  uneasiness  to  the  scruples  of  Margaret;  and  to 
remove  these,  he  trusted  less  to  his  own  ^ill  than  to  her 
love  for  her  only  son. 

His  youth  passed  principally  in  Anjou — that  Ck>urt  of 
Minstrels — ^young  Edward's  gallant  and  ardent  temper,  had 
become  deeply  imbued  with  the  southern  poetry  and 
romance.  Perhaps,  the  very  feud  between  his  House  and 
Lord  Warwick's,  though  both  claimed  their  common 
descent  from  John  of  Gaunt,  had  tended,  by  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  human  heart,  to  endear  to  him  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  gentle  Anne^  He  obeyed  with  joy  the  summons 
of  Louis,  repaired  to  the  court,  was  presented  to  Anne  as  the 

Count  de  F ,  found  himself  recognized  at  the  first 

{^ance,  (for  his  portrait  stOl  lay  upon  h&  heart,  as  his 
remembrance  in  its  core,),  and,  twice  before  the  song  we 
have  recited,  bad  ventured,  agreeably  to  the  sweet  customs 
of  Anjou,  to  address  the  lady  of  his  love,  under  the  shade 
of  the  starlit  and  summer  copses.  But  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, he  had  departed  from  his  former  discretion ;  hitherto 
he  had  selected  an  hour  of  deeper  night,  and  ventured  but 
beneath  the  lattice  of  the  maiden's  chamber  when  the  rest 
of  the  palace  was  hushed  in  sleep.  And  the  feariess 
declaration  of  his  rank  and  love  now  hazarded,  was 
prompted  by  one  who  contrived  to  turn  to  grave  uses  the 
wildest  whim  of  the  minstrel,  the  most  romantic  enthu* 
siasm  of  youth.         , 

Loyis  bad  just  learned  from  Oxford  the  result  of  his 
interview  with.  Warwick.  And  about  the  same  time  the 
French  king  had  received  a  letter  from  M&irgaret,  announce 
ing  her  departure  from  the  castle  of  V^dun  for  Tours,  where 
she  prayed  him  to.  meet  het  forthwith,  and  stating  that  jshe 
had  received  from. En^and  tidings  that  might  change  all 
her  schemes,  and  more  than  ever  forbid  the  possibility  of  a 
reconctiiatipn  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  King  perceived  the  necessity  of  calling  into  imme- 
diate  effect  the  aid  on  which  he  had  relied,  in  thepres^icc 
and  passion  of  the  young  Prince.  .He  sought  him  at  once—* 
he  found  him  In  a  'remote  part  of  the  gard^is,  and  over- 
heard him  breathing  to  hisCiSelf  the  lay  he  had  just  cone 
posed. 

"  Pasqiie  Dieiif  "  said  the  King,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder-^"  if  thou  wilt  but  repeat  that  song 
Where  and  when  I  bid  thee,  I  4>romise  that  before  the 
month  ends  Lord. Warwicl^, shall  pledge  thee  his  daughter's 
hand ;  and  before  the  year  is  closed  thou  shalt  sit  beside 
Lord  Warwick's  daughter  in  the  halls  of  Westminster." 

And  the  royal  troubadour.  ;toak  the  counsel  o£  the  Klng» 
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The  song  had  ceased ;  the  minstrel  emerged  from  the 
bosquets^  and  stood  upon  the  sward,  as,  from  the  postern 
of  the  palace,  walked  with«  slow  step,  a  form  from  which  it 
became  him  not,  as  Prince  or  as  Lover,  in  peace  or  in  war,  to 
shrink.  .  The  first  stars  had  now  risen ;  the  light,  though 
serene,  was  pale  and  dim.  The  two  men— the  one  advanc* 
ing,  the  other  motionless — gazed  on  each  other  in  grave 

silence.    As  Count  de  F ,  amidst  the  young  nobles  in 

the  King's  train,  the  Eaii  had  scarcely  noticed  the  Heir  of 
England.  He  viewed  him  now  with  a  different  eye : — ^in 
secret  complacency,  for,  with  a  soldier's  weakness,  the 
soldier-baron  vialued  men  too  much  for  their  outward 
seeming, — ^he  surveyed  a  figure  already  masculine  and 
stalwart,  though  still  in  the  graceful  sjrmmetry  of  fair 
eighteen. 

"A  youth  of  a  goodly  presence,"  muttered  the  Earl, 
**'With  the  dignity  that  conmiands  in  peace,  and  the  sinews 
that  can  strive  against  hardship  and  death  in  war."     > 

He  approached,  and  said,  calmly — ^*  Sir  Minstrel,  he  who 
woos  either  fame  or  beauty  may  love  the  lute,  but  should 
wield  the  sword.  At  least,  so,  methinks,  had  the  Fifth  Henry 
said  to  him  who  boasts  for  his  heritage  the  sword  of  Agin- 
court." 

'*  O  noble  Earl  I "  exclaimed  the  Prince,  touched  by 
words  far  gentler  than  he  had  dared  to  hope,  de^itc  his 
bold  and  steadfast  mien,  and  giving  way  to  frank  and  grac^* 
ful  emotion — "  O  noble  Earl !  since  thou  knowest  me — 
since  my  secret  is  told — since,  in  that  secret,  I  have  pro- 
claimed a  hope  as  dear  to  me  as  a  crown,  and  dearer  far  than 
life,  can  I  hope  that  thy  rebuke  but  veils  thy  favour,  and 
that,  under  Lord  Warwick's  eye,  the  grandson  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  shall  approve  himself  worthy  of  the  blood  that  kindles 
in  his  veins  ?  "     . 

"  Fair  Sir  and  Prince,^'  returned  the  Earl,  whose  hardy 
and  generous  nature  the  emotion  and  fire  of  Edward 
warmed  and  charmed,  "  there  are,  alas  !  deep  memories:  of 
blood  and  wrong— *the  sad  deeds  aild  wrathful  .words  of 
party  feud  and  civil  ij^ar^  between  thy  roy^  mother  and 
myself ;  and  though  we  may  unite  inow. against  a  comnioh 
foe^much  I  fear  that  the  Lady  Margaret  would  brook  ill 
a  closer  friendship,  a  ndarer  tie,*  than  th^  exigency  of  the 
hour,  between  Richard  Nevile  and  her  son."; 

"  No,  Sir  Earl ;  let  me  hope  you  mislLhink  her.  Hot  and 
impetuous,  but^not  mean  and  treacherous;  the  moment  ttot 
ahe^  accepts  Xht  serVioe  of  thine  .arm  she^must  for^t  that 
thou  hast  beven  her  foe  ;  and  il  r,  as  my  father's  heir,xetura 
to  England,  Itis  in  the  trust  that  a  new  era  will  commencei 
Free  from  the  passion jtte  Enmities  t)f  ^ther  faction,!  Yorkist 
and  Lancastrian  are  but:  Engli^m^n  to  nie.  Justiceto  all 
who  serve  us*--*pardon  for  all  ^ho  have  opposed.''     ,  / 
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The  PrMce  paused,  and  even: in  the  dim  light,  his  kingly 
aspect  gave  effect  to  his  kingly  words.  "And  if  this 
resolve  be  such  as  you  approve — if  you,  great  Earl,  be  that 
which  even,  your  foes  proclaim,  a  man  Whose  power  depends 
less  on  lands  and  vassals — abroad  though  the  one,  and 
numerous  though  the  other — than  on  wdl-known  love  for 
England,  her  glory,  and  her  peace,  it  pests  with  you  to  bury 
for  ever  in, one  grave  the  feuds  of  Lancaster  and  York  I 
What  Yorkist,  who  hath  fought  at  Touton  or  St.  Albans, 
under  Lord  Warwick's  standard,  will  lift  sword  against  the 
husband  of  Lord  Warwick's  daughter  ?  what  Lancastrian 
will  not  forgive  a  Yorkist,  when  Lord  Warwick,  the  kinsman 
of  Duke  Richard,  becomes  father  to  the  Lancastrian  hra*, 
and  bulwark  to  the  Lancastrian  throne  ?  Oh,  Warwick,  if 
not  for  my  sake,  nor  for  the  sake  of  full  redress  against  the 
ingrate  whom  thou  repentest  to  have  placed  on  my  father's 
throne,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  England — ^for  the  healing  of 
her  bleeding  wounds — for  the  union  of  her  divided  people^ 
hear  the  grandson  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  sues  to  thee  for 
thy  daughter's  hand  1  " 

The  royal  wooer  bent  his  knee  as  he  spoke — the  mighty 
subject  saw  and  prevented  the  impulse  of  the  Prince  who 
had  forgotten  himself  in  the  Lover ;  the  hand  which  he 
caught  he  lifted  to  his  lips,  and  the  next  moment,  in  manly 
and  soldierlike  embrace,  the  Prince's  young  arm  was 
thrown  over  the  broad  shoulder  of  the  King-maker. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  INTERVIEW  OF  EARL  WARWICK  AND  QUEEN 
MARGARET  - 

Louis  hastened  to  meet  Margaret  at  ^rours ;  thither  came 
also  her  father  Ren6,  her  brother,  John  of  Calabria,  Yolante 
her  sister,  and  the  Count  of  Vaudcmonte,  The  meeting 
between  the  Queen  and  Ren6  was  so  touching  as  to  have 
drawn  tears  to  the  hard  eyes  of  Louis  XL;  but,  that 
emotion  over,  Margaret  evinced  how  little  affliction  had 
humbled  her  high  spirit,  or  softened  her  angry  passions : 
she  intorupted  Louis  in  every  argument  for  reconciliation 
with  Warwick,  .  "  Not  with  honour  to  myself,  and  to  my 
son,"  •  she  exclaimed,  * '  can  I  pardon  that  cniel'  Eari — ^the 
main  cause  of  King  Henry's  !ddwnf all  I  in  vain  patch  np  a 
hollow,  peace  between  us-n-a  peace,  of  form  and  parchment ! 
My  spirit  never  -caft  bexontented  with  him;  ne*  pardon  I  " 

For  several  days  she  maintained  a  language  which 
betrayed  the^ief  cause  of  hei*  own  impditic  passions,  that 
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had  lost  her  crowir.  Shewing  ta  Louis  the  letter  de^atchcd 
to  her,  proffering  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  to  her 
son,  she  asked  "  if  that  were  not  a  more  profitable  party,"* 
and,  "if  it  were  necessary  that  she  should  forgive — 
whether  it  were  not  more  cjueenly  to^  treat  with  Edward  than 
with  a  two-fold  rebel  ?  "    : 

In  fact,  the  Queen  would,  perhaps,  have  fallen  into 
Gloucester's  artful  snfire,  despite  all  the^guments  and  even 
the  half-menacest'of  the  more  penetrating  Louis,  but  for  a 
counteracting  influence  which  Richard  had  not  reckoned 
upon.  Prince  Edward,  who  had  lingered  behind  Louis, 
arrived  ftom  Amboise,  and  his  persuasions  did  more  than 
all  the  representations  of  the  crafty  King.  The  Queen 
loved  her  son  with  that  intenseness  which  characterises  the 
one  soft  affection  of  violent  natures.  Never  had  she  yet 
opposed  his  most  childish  whim,  and  now  he  spoke  with 
the  eloquence  of  one,  who  put  his  heart  and  his  life's  life 
into  his  words.  At  last,  reluctantly,  she  consented  to  an 
interview  with  Warwick.  The  Earl,  accompanied  by 
Oxford,  arrived  at  Tours,  and  the  two  nobles  were  led  inta 
the  presence  of  Margaret  by  King  Louis. 

The  reader  will  picture  to  himself  a  room  darkened  by 
thick  curtains  drawn  across  the  casement,  for  the  proud 
woman  wished  not  the  Earl  to  detect  on  her  face  either  the 
rfifVages  of  years  or  the  emotions  of  offended  pride.  On  a 
throne  chair,  placed  on  the  dais,  sat  the  motionless  Queen, 
her  hands  clasping,  convulsively,  the  arms  of  the  fauteuil, 
her  features  pale  and  rigid  ; — and  behind  the  chair  leant  the 
graceful  figure  of  her  son.  The  person  of  thie  Lancastrian 
Prince  was  little  less  remarkable  than  that  of  his  hostile 
namesake,  but  itis  character  was  distinctly  different.  J 
Spare,  like  Henry  the  Fifth,  almost  to  the  manly  defect  of 
leanness,  his  proportions  were  slight  to  those  which  gave^ 
such  portly  majesty  to  the  vast-chested  Edward,-  but  they 
evinced  the  promise  of  almost  equal  strength  ;  the  niuscleS' 
hardened  to  iron  by  e^rly  exercise  in  arms,  the  sap  of  youth 
never  wasted  by  riot  and  debauch :  His  short  purple 
manteline  trimmed  with  ermine,  was  embroidered  with  his 

*  See,  for  this  curious  passage  of  secret  history,  Sir  H.  Eflis's 
"  Original  Letters  from  the  Harleian  MSS.,"  second  series,  vol.  i., 
ktter42. 

t  Louis  would  have  thrown  over  Margaret's  cause,  if  Warwick 
had  demanded  it ;  he  instructed  l^IM.  de  Concressault  and  Du 
Plessis  to  assure  the  Bar!  that  he  would  aid  him  to  the  utmost  to 
reconquer  England  either  for  the  Queen  Margaret  or  for  any  one  else 
he  chose  {ou  pour  qui  il  voudra) — for  that  he  loved  the  Earl  better 
than  Margaret  or  her  son. — Brante,  t.  ix.,  276. 

J  "According  to  some  of  the  French  chroniclers,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
princes  in  Europe,  was  very  desirous  of  becoming  thd  husband  of 
Anne  Nevile,"  etc. — ^Miss  Sljrickland,  Life  of  Mar^f^  of  Anjou,        • 
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grandfather's  favourite  device,  "  the  silver  swan " — he 
wore  on  his  breast  the  badge  of  St.  George,  and  the  single 
ostrich  plume,  which  made  his  cognizance .  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  waved  over  a  fair  and  ample  forehead,  on  which 
were,  even  then,  traced  the  lines  of  musing  thought  and 
high  design  ;  his  chesnut  hair  curled  dose  to  his  noble  head, 
his  eye  'shone  dark  and  brilliant,  beneath  the  deep-set 
brow,  which  gives  to  the  human  countenance  such  expres- 
sion of  energy  and  intellect : — all  about  him,  in  aspect  and 
mien,  seemed  to  betoken  a  mind  riper  than  his  years,  a 
masculine  simplicity  of  taste  and  bearing,  the  earnest  and 
grave  temperament,  mostly  allied,  in  youth,  to  pure  and 
elevated  desires,  to  an  honourable  and  chivalric  soul. 

Below  the  dais  stood  some  of  the  tried  and  gallant 
gentlemen  who  had  braved  exile,  and  tasted  penury  in 
their  devotion. to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  who  had  now 
flocked  once  more  round  their  Queen,  in  the  hope  of  better 
days^  There,  were  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Somerset — 
their  very  garments  soiled  and  threadbare — ^many  a  day 
huad  those  great  lords  hungered  for  the  beggar's  crust  !♦ 
There,  stood  Sir  John  Fortescue;  the  patriarch  authority 
of  our  laws,  who  had  composed  his  famous  treatise  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  Prince,  over-fond  of  exercise  with 
lance  and  brand,  and  the  recreation  of  knightly  song. 
There,  were  Jasper  of  Pembroke  and  Sir  Hen^  Rous,  and 
the  E^l  of  Devon,  and  the  Knight  of  Lytton,  whose  house 
had  followed,  from  sire  to  son,  the  fortunes  of  the  Lan- 
castrian Rose;t  and,  jcontrasting  the  sober  garments  of  the 
exiles,  shone  the  jewels  and  cloth  of  gold  that  decked  the 
persons  of  the  more  prosperous  foreigners,  Ferri  Count  of 
Vaudemonte,  Margaret's  brother, .  the  Diuke  of  Calabria, 
and  the  powerful  form  of  Sir  Pierre  de  Brez6,  who  had 
accompanied  Margaret  in  her  last  disastrous  campaigns* 
with  all. the  devotion  of  a  chevalier  for  the  lofty  lady 
adored   in   secret4  .  - 

♦  Philip  de  Comines  sdfs  he  himself  had  seen  the  Dukes  of  Exeter 
and  Somerset  in  the  I^w  Countries  in  as  wretdied'a' p%ht  as  common 
beggars*  ''  i       •        '  f,    '      '. 

t  Sir  Robert  de  Lytton  (whose  grandfather  had,  beei^  CofnptroUer 
to  t^e  Household  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Agister  of  th^^  Forests  sdlotted  to 
Queen  Joan)  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  knights  of  the  time  ; 
and  afterwards,  according  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  one  of  the  ministers 
most  trusted  by  H^nry  VII.  He  was  Lord  of  Lyttx>n,  in  Derbyshire 
(where  his  ancestors  had  been  fettled  since  the  Conquest),  of  Kneh- 
worth  in  Herts  (the  ancient  seati  and  manor  of  Plantagenet  de 
Brothertoui  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Earl  Marshal),  of  Mjmdelesden 
and  lyangley,  of  Standyam,  Dene,  and  Brekesborne,  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  became  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  Privy-cjouncillor, 
Undesr-treasurer,  and  Keeper  of  the  great  Wardrote, 
.  t^ee  for  the  chivalrous .  devotion  of  this  knight  (Seneschal  of 
NonoMidy)  to  Maigaret,  Miss  ^tttckland's  I4fe  of  that  QueiWL 
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Whea  the  door  Opened,  and  gave  to  the  eyes  of  those 
proud  exiles,  the  form  of  theh*^  putftsant  enemy,  they  with 
difficulty  suppressed  the  murmur  of  their  resentment,  and 
their  loOlcs  turned  with  sympathy  and  grief  to  the  hueless 
face  of  their  Queen. 

The  Earl  himself  was  troubled — his  step  was  less  firm, 
ills  crest  liBss  hau^ty,  his  eye  less  serenely  steadfast. 

But  beside  hinv  in  a  dress  more  hom^y  than  that  of  the 
poorest  exfle  there,  and  in  garb  and  in  aspect,  as  he  lives  foi" 
ever  in  the  portraiture  of  Victor 'Hugo,  and  our  own  yet 
greater  Scott,  moved  Louis  popularly  called  "The  f'ell." 

**  Madame  and  cousin,"  said  the  King,  "  we  present  to 
you  the  man  for  whose  haute  courage  and  dread  fame  we 
have  such  love  and  respect,  that  we  value  hiih  as  much  as 
any  Kihg,  and  would  do  as  much  for  hhn  as  for  man  living,* 
and  with  my  lord  of  Warwick,  see  also  this  hoble  Earl  ol 
Oxford,  who,  though  he  may  have  sided  awhile  with  the 
enemies  of  yom*  Highness,  comes  now  to  pray  your  pardon, 
and  to  lay  at  your  feet  his  sword." 

Lord  Chcford  (who  had  ever  unwiUingly  aC(}uiesced  in  the 
Yorkist  dynasty) — ^more  prompt  than  Warwick,  here  threw 
hims^  on  his  knees  before  Margaret,  and  his  tears  fell  on 
her  hand,  as  he  murmured  *'  Pardon." 

"  Rise,  Sir  John  de  Vere,"  said  the  Queen,  glancing,  with 
a  flashing  6ye,  from  Oxford  to  Lord  Wamck.  "  Your 
pardon  is  ri^t  easy  to  purchase,  tor  well  I  know  that  you 
yielded  but  to  the  time — you  did  not  turn  the  time  against 
us — you  and  yours  have  suffered  much  for  King  Henry's 
causfe.    Rise,  Sir  Earl." 

"And,"  said  a  voice,  so  de^  and  so  solemn,  that  it 
hushed  the  very  breath  of  those  \^^o  heard  it,— ^*  and  has 
Mai^aret  a  pardon  ^so  for  the  man  who  did  more  than  all 
others  to  dethrone  King  Henry,  and  can  do  more  than  all 
to  restore  his  crown  ?  " 

"  Ha  I  "  cried  Margaret,  rising  in  her  passion,  and  casting 
from  her  the  hand  her  son  had  placed  up6n  her  shoulder — 
*'  Ha  I  Ownest  thoii  thy  wrongs,  proud  Lord  ?  Comest  thou 
at  last  to  kne^  at  Queen  Margaret's  feet  ?  Look  round  and 
b^old  her  court^^some  half-score  brave  and  unhappy 
gentiemen,  driven  from  their  hearths  and  homes — their 
heritage  the  prey  of  knaves  and  varlets — their  Sovereign  in 
a  prison — their  Sovereign's  wife,  their  Sovereign's  son, 
persecuted  and  hunted  from  the  soU  I  And  comest  thou 
now  to  the  forlorn  Majesty  of  Sorrow  to  boast — '  Such 
deeds  wete  mine  ?  '  " 

"  Mother  and  Lady,"  began  the  Prince — 

"  Madden  me  not,  my  son.  Forgiveness  is  for  the  pros- 
perous, not  for  adversity  and  woe." 

'*  H^ar  me,"  said  the  Ead, — ^who  havmg  once  bowed  his 

•  Ellis's  "  Original  I^etters,"  vol.  i.,  letter  42  (second  series). 
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pride  to  the.  interview^  had  stelsled  bimself  agsainst  the 
passion  which,  in  his  hearty  he  somewhat  despised  as  a 
mere  woman's  burst  of  unresisting  fury^ — "  For  I  have  this 
right  to  be  heardr-that  not  one  of  these  knights,  yoiir 
lealest  and  noblest  friends,  can  say  of  me,  that  I  ever 
stooped  to  gipss  mine  acts,  or  palliate  bold  deeds  with  wily 
words.  Dear  to  me  as  comrade  im  arm&-^sacred  to  me  ai^ 
a  father's  head,  was  Richard  of  Yoric>  mine  unde  by 
marriage  with  Lord  Sali^ury's  sister.  I  speak  not  now  of 
his  claims  by  descent  (for  those  even  King  Henry  could  not 
deny,)  but  I  maintain  them,  even  in  your  Grace's  presence^ 
to  be  such  as  vindicate,  from  disloyalty  and  treason,  me 
and  the  many  true  and  gallant  men,  who  upheld  them 
through  danger,  by  field  and  scaffold.  Error,  it  might  be 
— ^but  the  error  of  men  who  believed  themselves  the  de- 
fenders of  a  just  cause.  Nor  did  I^  Que^  Margaret,  lend 
myself  wholly  to  my  kinsman's  quarrel,  nor  share  one 
scheme  that  went  to  the  dethronement  of  King  H^iry, 
until — pardon,  if  I  speak  bluntly  ;  it  is  my  wont,  and  would 
be  more  so  now,  but  for  thy  fair  face  and  woman's  form, 
which  awe  me  more  than  if  confronting  the  frown  of  Goeur 
de  Lion,  or  the  First  Great  Edward — ^pardon  me,  I  say,  if  I 
speak  bluntly  and  aver,  that  I  was  not  King  Henry's  foe 
until  false  couns^ors  had  planned  my  destruction,  ia  body 
and  goods,  land  and  life.  In«the  midst  of  peace,  at 
Coventry,  my  father  and  myself  scarcely  escaped  the  knife 
of  the  murderer.*  In  the  streets  of  London,  the  very 
menials  and  hangmen  employed  in .  the  service  of  your 
Highness  beset  me  unarmed,t  a  little  time  after,  and  my 
name  was  attainted  by  an  illegal  ParUament.t  And  not 
tiQ  after  these  things  did  Richard  Duke  of  York  ride  to  the 
Hall  of  Westminster,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  the.  thitme; 
nor  till  after  these  things  did  I  and  my  father  Salisbury  say 
to  each  other,  '  The  time  has  come  when  neither  peace  nor 
honour  can  be  found  for  us  under  King  Henry's  reign.' 
Blame  me,  if  you  will.  Queen  Margaret ;  reject  me,  if  you 
need  not  my  sword ;  but  that  which  I  did  in  the  gone  days 
was  such  as  no  nobleman  so  outraged  and  despaired,^  would 
have  foreborne  to  do ; — remembering  that  En^and  is  not 
the  heritage  of  the  King  alone,  but  that  safety  and  honour, 
and  freedom  and  justice,  are  the  rights  of  his  Norman 
gentlemen  and  his  Saxon  people.  .And  rights  are  a 
mockery  and  a  laughter  if  they  do  not  justify  resistance, 

♦  See  Hall  (236),  who  says  that  Matgaret  ■  had  laid  a  snare  foa; 
Sahsbury  and  Warwick,  at  Warwick,  and."  if  they  had  not;  suddenly 
departed,  their  Hfe's  thread  had  been  broken.** 

t  Hall,  Fabyan. 

t  "  Pari.  Rolls,"  370  ;  W.  Wyr,  478.  ^ 

S  Warwick's  phrase  i^-^Sec  Sir  H.  BlHs's  *' OrigiArfl  I^tiers," 
vol.  i.  (second  series). 
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"T^hensoever,  and  'by  whomsoever^  they  are  invaded  and 
assafled."  ^     ,.r     -       • 

It  had  been  with  a  Violeiit  effort  that  Margaret  had  re* 
trained  frdm  interrupting  thii  address,  'which  had,  how* 
ever,  produced  no  {^considerable  effect  upbn  the  knightly 
listeners  Ground  the;  dais.  And  now,  as  the  Barl  ceased, 
her  indignation  was  arrested  by  dismay  on  seeing  the  yoting 
Prince  s^denly  leav6  his  jk)st  and  advance  to  the  side  of 
Warwick. 

*'  Right  wen  hast  thou  spoken,  nobl^  Eatl  and  cousin — 
right  welljthough  right  plainly.  And  I,"  added  the  PHnce, 
"  saving  the  presenile  of  my  Queens  and  rtiother — I,  the 
representative  of  my  sovereign  father,  in  his  name  will 
pledge  thee  a  King's  oblivion  and  psurdon  .for  the  past,  if 
tholi,  on  thy  side  acquit  my  princely  mother  of  all  privity 
to  the  snares  against  thy  life  and  honour  of  which  thou  hast 
spoken,  and  give  tlf/  knightly  word  to  be  henceforth  leal  to 
Lancaster.  Perish  all  memories  of  the  past  that  can  make 
walls  between  the  souls  of  brave  men." 

Till  this  moment,  his  arms  folded  In  Ms  gown,  his  thin, 
fox-like  face  bent  to  the  ground,  Louis  had  listened,  silent 
and  undisturbed.  He  now  deemed  it  the  moment  to  second 
the  appeal  of  the  Prince.  Passing  his  hand  hypocritically 
over  his  te^less  eyes,  the  King  turned  to  Margaret,  and 
said— 

"  Joyful  hour  I — Happy  union  1 — -May  Madame  La  Vierge 
€ihd  Monseigneur  St.  Martin  sanctify  and  hallow  the  bond 
hy  which  alone  my  beloved  kinswoman  can  regain  her 
Tights  and  roiaulme.    Amen." 

Unheeding  this  pious  ejaculation,  her  bosom  heaving,  her 
eyes  wandering  from  the  Earl  to  Edward,  Margaret  at  last 
gave  vent  to  her  passion. 

"  And  is  it  come  to  this,  Prince  Edward  of  Wales,  that  thy 
mother's  wrongs  are  not  thine  ?  Standest  thou  side  by  side 
with  my  mortal  foe,i^ho,  Instead  of  repenting  treason,  dares 
but  to  complain  of  injury  ?  Am  I  fallen  so  low  that  my 
voice  to  parclon  or  disdain  is  counted  but  as  a  sough  of  idle 
air  I  God  of  my  fathers,  hear  me  1  Willingly  from  my 
heart  I  tear  the^  last  thought  and  care  for  the  pomps  of 
earth.  -Hateful  to  me  a  crown  for  which  the  wearer  must 
cringe  to  enemy  and  rebel  t  Away,  Earl  Warwick!  Mon- 
strous and  nnnatural  seems  it  to  the  wife  of  captive  Henry, 
to  see  thee  by  the -side  of  Henry's  son  I  " 

Every  eye  turned  in  fear  to  the  as^^ect  of  the  Earl,  every 
ear  listened  for  the  answer  which  might  be  expected  from 
his  well-known  lieat  and  pride — an  answer  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  last  hope  of  the  Lancastriah  Ixte^  But  whether 
it  was  the  very  cbriscioushess  of  his  power  to  raise  or  to 
crush  that  fiery  speiaker,  or  those  feelings  natural  to  brave 
men,  half  61  chivalry,  half-contempt,-whi(^  Jcc^tdown  the 
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natural  anger  by  thonghts  of  the  «ex/and  sprrows  ol  the 
Anjouite,  or  that  the  wonted  irascibility  of  his  temper  had 
melted,  into  (me  steakly  and  'prot/^nd  passion  of  revenge 
against  Eldward  of  Yofk,  which  absorbed  all  less^  and  more 
triviai  clauses  of  resentment, — the  Earl's  faoe^  though  pale 
as  the  dead^  was  unmoved  :aiul  calm^  and,  with  a  grave  and 
melanchbly  smiie,  he  answered — 

.  "  More  do  I  cespect  thee.  Or  Queen,  for  the  hot  words 
which  show  a  truth  rarely  heard  from  royal  lips,  than  hadst 
thou  deigned  to  dissimulate  the  forgiveness  and  kindly 
charity  v&ich  sharp  r&membranoe  pemiits  thee  not  to  feel  I 
No,  princely  Margaret,  not  yet  cjui  there  be  frank  amity 
between  thee  and  me  I  Nor  do  I  boaSft  the  >  affection  yon 
gallant  gentlemen  have  di^layed.  Frankly,  as  thou  hast 
spoken,  do  I  safy^  that  the  wrongs  I  have  suffei:ed  from 
another  atofte>  move  me  to  allegiance  to  thyse^  I  Let 
otheri  BQTve  thee  for  love  of  Henry— r^fst  not  my  service, 
gtven  but  for  tevenge  on  Edward — as  much»  henceforth, 
am  I  his  foe  as  formerly  his  friend  and  maker  I*  And  if, 
hereafter,  on^^  the  throne,,  thou  shoul4st.  remember  and 
resent  the  former  wars,  at  least,  thou  hast  owed  me  no 
gratitude,  and  thou  canst  not  grieve  my  heart,  and  seethe 
my  brain,  as  the  man  whom  I  once  loved  better  than  a  son  I 
Thus,'  from  thy  presence  I  depart,  oha^ng  not  at  they 
scornful  wrath — ^mindful,  young  Prince,  but  of  thy  just  ea^d 
gentle  hekrt,  and  sure,  In  the  calm  of  my  o^fm  soul,  on  which 
so  much,  at  liea&t,  of  our  destiny  is  reflected  as  on  a  glass, 
that  when,  iiigh  Lady,  thy  colder  sense  ^^turns  to  thee, 
thou  wilt  see  that  the  league  between  u^^mus^  be  made  I-r 
that  tiiine  ite,  as  womlan^  must  fade  belore  thy  duties  ^  a 
mother^  thy  affection  as  a  wile,  and  thy  paramount  and 
solemn  obligations  to  the  people  theiu  hast  rulect  as;  Queen  I 
In  ;the  dead  of  night  thou  shalt  hear  the  voice  of  Henry,  in 
his  prison,  a^dng  Margacet  to  set; him  free.  The  visjlon  ot 
thy  son  shall  rise  before  thee  in  his /bloom  and  promise, 
to  demand,  '  Why  his  mother  dM)rivQs  him  of  a  crown  ?  ' 
and  crowds  of  pale  peasants,  grmded  beneath  tyrannous 
exaction,  arid  despairing  fath^s  mourning  lor  dishonoured 
children^  shall  ask  the  Christian  Que^,'  If: God. will  sanc^ 
tionthe  unreaionin;g  wrath  which  rejects  the,  oflly  instru- 
ment ttiat  can, redress  her  people  ?  '  " 
,  This  said,  the  Eati  bowed  his  .head  aod  turned ;  but  at 
the  first  sign  of  his  departure,  there  was  .a^  general  move- 
ment among  the  noble  bystanders;  impressed  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  bearing,  by  tli^  greatness  of  his  power,  an4  by 
the  imquestionable. truth  that  in  rejecting  him^  Margaret 
cast  away  the  heritage  of  her  son,— the  exiles,  with  a 
common  imptilse,  threw  themselves  at  their  Queen's  feet, 
and  exdaimed  almost  in  the  same-words^ — t ,  ; 

^ Sir  H.  BUis'a  '^Oiigiaal  I^ettsrs,''  vol. fi> (sscond  series). 
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*^  Grate  f  noWe  Queen  I-*-Gtace  for  the  great  Lord 
WaTwkjkl" 

"  My  sister,"  whispered  John  of  Calabria,  "  thou  art  thy 
son'si  ruitt  if  the  Earl  depart  I  '* 

"  Pasque  Dieu  I  Vex  not  my  kinswoman— if  she  prefei^ 
a  convent  to  a  throne,  cross  not  the  holy  choice  I  "  said  the 
wily  Louis>  with  m  moekhig  irony  on  his  pitiched  lips. 

The  Prince  alone  spoke  not,  but  stood  proudly  on  the 
same  spot,  gazing  on  the  Earl,  as  he  ^owly  moved  to  the 
door.    • 

"  Oh,  Edward — ^Edward,  my  son !  "  exclaimed  the  un- 
happy Margaret,  "  if  for  thy  sako— for  thine — I  must  make 
the  past  a  blank — speak  thou  for  me  I  " 

"  I  have  Spoken,"  said  the  Prince,  gently,  "and  thou 
didjBt  chide  me;  noble  mother ;  yet  I  spoke,  methinks,  as 
Henry  the  Fifth  had  d<me,  if  of  a  mighty  enemy  he  had  had 
the  power  to  make  a  noble  friend." 

A.  short  couTttlsive  sob  was  heard  frotn  the  throne  chair  ; 
and  as  suddenly  as  it  burst,  it  ceased.  Queen  Margaret  rose 
— not  a  trace  of  that  stormy  emotion  upon  the  grand  and 
marble  beauty  of  her  face.  Her  voice,  unnaturally  calm, 
arrested  the  steps  of  the  departing  EarL 

"  Lord  Warwick,  defend  this  boy— restore  his  rights- 
release  his  sainted  father — and  for  years  of  anguish  and  of 
exile  Margaret  of  Anjon  forgives  the  champion  of  her  son  !  " 

'  In  an  instant  Prince  Edward  was  again  by  the  Earl's  side 
-^-a  moment  more,  and  the  EarFs  proud  knee  bent  in 
homage  to  the  Queen — joyful  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  her 
fiiends  and  kindred,  a  triumphant  smile  on  the  lips  of 
Louis,' — and  Margaret's  face,  terrible  in  Its  stony  and  locked 
repose,  was  raised  above,  as  if  asking  the  A3l-Merciful, 
pardon — for  the  pardon  which  the  human  sinner  had 
bestowed  I ''<^ 


'       :  CHAPTER    X 

LOVB  AND  MARHIAOE— *-DOUBTS  OF  CONSCIENCE — DOMESTHS 
I  JEALOUSY — ^AND  HOUSEHOLD  TREASON 

The  events  that  followed  thi^  tempestuous  interview 
were  such  as  the  position  of  the  parties  necessarily  com- 
pelled. The  craft  of  Louis-^the  energy  and  love  of  Prince 
Edward— the  representations  of  all  her  kindred  and  friends, 
conquered,  though  not  without  repeated  struggles,  Mar- 
garet's repugnance  to  a  nearer  union  between  Warwick 

♦  Miss  Stficklai^d  observes  upon  this  interview—*'  It  does  not 
appear  that  Warwick  mentioned  the  execution  of  his  father,  the 
^ri  of  SdKsbury,  which  is  almost  a  confirmation  of  the  statementi^ 
of  those  historians  i^ho  deny  that  lie  was  beheaded  by  Margaret.'* 
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and  her  son.  Tlie  Earl  did  not  ddgn  to  s^pear  personally 
in  this  matter.  He  left  it,  as  became  him,  to  Louis  and  the 
Prince,  and  finally  received  from  them  the  pn^>08als,  which 
ratified  the  league,  and  consmnmated  the  schemes  <^  his 
revenge. 

Upon  the  Very  Cross*  in  SL  Mary's  church  of  Angers, 
Lord  Warwiclc  swore  without  change  to  hold  the  par^  of 
King  Henry.  Before  the  same  sacred  symbol.  King  Louis 
and  his  brother,  Dake  of  Guienne,  rob^  in  canvas,  swore 
to  sustain  to  their  utmost  the  Earl  of  Warwiclc  in  behalf 
of  King  Henry ;  and  Margaret  recorded  her  oath  to  treat  the 
Earl  as  true  and  faithful,  and  never  for  deeds  past  to  make 
him  any  reproach. 

Then  were,  signed  the  articles  of  marriage  between  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Lady  Anne — ^the  latter  to  remain  with 
Margaret,  but  the  marriage  not  to  be  consummated  till  Lord 
Warwick  had  entered  Englaikd  and  regained  the  realm,  or 
most  part,  for  King  Henry — ^a  condition  which  pleased  the 
Earl,  who  desired  to  award  his  beloved  daughter  no  less  a 
dowry  than  a  crown. 

An  article  far  more  important  than  all  to  the  safety  of  the 
Earl,  and  to  the  permanent  success  of  the  enterprise,  was 
one  that  virtually  took  from  the  fierce  and  unpopular 
Margaret  the  reins  of  government,  by  constituting  Prince 
Edward»  (whose  qualities  endeared  him  more  and  more  to 
Warwick,  and  were  such  as  promised  to  command  the 
respect  and  love^of  the  people,)  upon  attaining  his  majority, 
sole  Regent  of  mU  the  realm.  For  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
were  reserved  xQl  the  lands  and  dignities  of  the  Duchy  of 
York,  the  right  to  the  succession  of  the  throne  to  him,  and 
bis  posterity — failing  male  heirs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
with  a  private  pledge  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland. 

Margaret  had  attached  to  her  consent  one  condition 
highly  obnoxious  to  her  high-spirited  son,  and  to  which 
he  was  only  reconciled  by  the  arguments  of  Warwick :  she 
stipulated  that  he  should  not  accompany  the  Earl  to 
England,  nor  appear  there  till  his  father  was  proclaimed 
King.  In  this,  no  doubt,  she  was  guided  by  maternal  fears 
and  by  some  undeclared  suspicion,  either  of  the  good  faith 
of  Warwick,  or  of  his  means  to  raise  a  sufficient  army  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  The  brave  Prince  wished  to  be  himself 
foremost  in  the  battles  fou^t  in  his  right  and  for  his  cause. 
But  the  Earl  contended,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  Mar^ 
garet,  that  it  best  behoved  the  Prince's  interests  to  enter 
England  without  one  enemy  in  the  fiedd,  leaving  others  to 
clear  his  path,  free  himself  from  all  the  personal  hate  of 
hostile  factions,  and  without  a  drop  of  blood  upon  the  sword 
of  one  heralded  and  announced  as  the  Peacemaker  and 
^part^al  reconciler  of  all  feuds.    3o  then  (these  high  con- 

*  Ellis's  <'  Original  I^etters  fiom  tke  Haxkian  MSS.,"  letter  42. 
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diti<ms  settle^)^  ;ii\'/th9  presence  of  .the  Kings 'Rei|6  and 
LouiSy  of  tli^Earl  and  Countess  of  Wairwjick,  and  in  solemn 
state,  at  Amboise^  Edward .  of  Lancaster  plighte^  his 
marriage  troth  to  Ms  beloved  an<l  loving  Anne, 
-  It  was  dieep  nightr— ^d  high  TeveJ  in  tlje  Palace  of 
Amboise  clowned  the  q^emonies  of  that  memqrable  day. 
The  Earl  of:  Warwick  stoci^d  alone  in  the  same  chamber  in 
which  h^  had  first  discovered  the  secret  of  ^he  young  Lan- 
castrian. From  the.  brilliant  company,  assembled  in  the 
halls  of  stat^^.  he  had  sto)?en  unperceived  away,  for  his  gr^at 
heart  was  full  to  overflowing.  The  part  he  ]^a4  played  for 
many  days  was  over,  and  with  it  the  excitement  and  the 
fever.  His  schemes  ^vy^e  erownc^d  ;-^thei  Lancastrians 
were  won  to  his  revenge  ;-T-th^  ;  King's  heir  was  the 
betrothed  of  his  f avoorHe  clp^ld  ; — and  the  h^ur  was  visible 
in  the  distance  when,  by  theiretribution  most  toie  desired, 
the  father's  hand  should  lead  that  child  to  the  throne  of  him 
who  would  have  degrad$4  ber  to  the  dust.  If  victory 
awaited  his.  sanguine  hopes,  as  father  to  his  future  Queen, 
the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Earl  became  greater  in,  the 
Court  of  Lancaster  than,  evc^  in  his  palmiest  day,  amidst 
the  minions  of  ungrateful  York ;  the  sire  of  two  lines — ^if 
Anne's  posterity  should  fail,  the  crown  would  pass  to  the 
sons  of  Isabel, — in  either  case,  from  him  (if  successful  in  his 
invasion)  would  descend  the  Royalty. of  England..  Ambi- 
tion, Pride,  Revenge,  might  well  exult  in  viewing  the 
Future,  as  mortal  wisdom  could  discern  it.  The  House  of 
Nevile  never  seemed  hrightened  by  a  more  glorious  star: 
and  yet  the  Earl  was  heavy  and  sad  at  hearts  However  he 
had  concealed  it  from  the  eyes  of  others,  the  haughty  ire 
of  Margaret  must  have  galled  him  in  his  deepest  soul.  And 
even,  as  he  had  that  day  contemplated  the  holy  happiness  in 
the  face  of  Anne,  a  sharp  pang  had  shot  through  his  breast. 
Were  those  the  witnesses  of  fair-omened  spousailles  ? 
How  different  from  the  hearty  greeting  of  his  warrior- 
friends,  was  the  measured  courtesy  of  foes,  who  had  felt 
and  fled  b^pre  his  sword  ?  If  aught  chanced  to  him,  in  the 
hazard  ;0f  the  field,  what  thought  for  his  child  could  ever 
speak  in  pity  from  the  hard  and  scornfi4  eyes  of  the  im- 
perious Anjouite  1 

The  mist  which  till  then  had  clouded  his  mind,  or  left 
visible  to  his  gaze  but  one  stern  idea  of  retribution,  melted 
into  air.  He  beheld  the  fearful  crisis  to  which  his  life  had 
passed— he  had  reached  the  eminence  to  mourn  the  happy 
gard^iis  left  behind.  Gone,  for  ever  gpne,  the  old  endearing 
friendships — the  sweet  and  manly  remembrances  of  brave 
companionship  and  early  love  I  Who  among  those  who  had 
confronted  warr  by  his  side,  for  the  house  of  York,  would 
]^asten  to  dasp  his  hand  and  haH  his  coming,  as  th^  captain 
of  hated  Lancaster?     True,  <?ould  hj?  bqw  ys. honour  to 
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proclaim  the  true  cause  of  h#$  d^^^rtion,  the  heart  of  every 
father  would^ beat  In  sympathy*  ^hh  his;  bwt  less  than 
ever  could  the  t^e  that  vindi<*ated  his  name  be  told.  How 
stoop  to  in^oke-maiigriatit  pity  to  the  in%\M  offered  to  a 
future- Queen  t  -^Dark  in  his  grave  must  rest  the  secret  no 
word^;^»uld  syftable,  save  by  such  vague  and  mysterious 
hint  and  comment  as*  pasd  from  ^baseless  gossip  into  dubious 
history.*  True,  thlat  fn  his  change  of  party  he  was  not, 
like  Julian  of  Spain,  an  apostate  to  his  natfvo  land.  He 
did  not  meditate  the  subversion  of  hH  country  by  the  foreign 
foe,  it  ^as  but  the  stfbstftution  of  one  English  monarch  for 
anothi^r — a  Virtuous  Jwlnce  for  a  falie  and  a  sanguinary 
King.  True  that  the  change  from  Rosef  to  Rose  had  been 
so  common  amongst  the^  greatei$t  and  the  bravest,  that 
even  the^  irnost  rigid  could  sc^cety  censure  what  the  age 
itself  had  sandtioned.  But  what  other  man  of  his  stormy 
day  had  beeh  so  donspicuou^  in  the  downfall  of  those  he 
was  now  as  conspicuously  tb  raise  ?  What  oth^  man  had 
Rithard  of  York  taken  so  dearly  to  his  heart — to  what  other 
man  had  the  August  father  said — ^'  Protect  my  sons  ?  '* 
Before  him  seemed  literally  to  rl^  the  phantom  of  that 
honoured  Prince,  and  with  clay  cold  lips  to  ask — '*Art 
thou,  of  all  the  World,  the  doomsman  of  my  first-born  ?  " 
A  groan  escaped  the  breast  of  the  self-tormentor,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  prayed — "  O,  pardon,  thou  All-seeing ! — 
plead  for  me,  IMvine  Mother  I  if  in  this  I  have  darkly  erred, 
taking  my  heart  tot  my  conscience^  and  mindful  only  of  a 
sdflsh  wrong  1  Oh,  sifrely,  no !  Had  Richard  of  York 
himself  lived  to  know  what  I  have  suffered  from  his  un- 
worthy son— <;auseless  insult,  broken  faith,  public  and 
unabashed  dishonour :  yea,  pardoning,  serving,  loving  on 
through  all,  till,  at  the  last,  nothing  less  than  the  foulest 
taint  that  can  light  upon  'scutcheon  and  name  was  the  cold, 
premeditated  reward  for  untired  devotion, — surely,  surely 
Richard  himself  had  said—**  Thy  honour,  at  last,  forbids  all 
pardon  i  *'^      .  .■  .  .       . 

Then,  in  that  rapidity  with  which  the  human  heart,  onca 
seizing  upon  self-excuse,  reviews,  one  after  one,  the  fair 
apologies,  theEaarl  passed  from  the  injury  to  himself  to  the 
malgovernment  of  his  land,  and  muttered  over  the  thousand 
instances  of  cruelty  and  misrule  which  rose  to  his  remem- 
brance— ^forgetting,  alas,  or  steeling  himself  to  the  memory, 
that  tai  Edward^s' Vices  had  assailed  his  own  hearth  and 
honour,  he  had  been  contented  with  lamenting  them, — he 
had  not  ventured  to  chastise — ^Till  at  length,  calm  and 
self-acquitted^  he  rose  from  his  self-confession,  and  leaning 
by  the  open  casement^  drank  in  the  reviving  and  gentle 

♦  Hall  well  explains  the  mystery  which  wrapped  the  King's  instilt 
to  a  female  of  the  House  of  Warwick,  "by  the  simple  sentence,  "  tht 
Certainty  was  not,  for  both  their  honours,  openly  known  I  " 
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balm  of  the  summer  air.  The  ^tate  apartments  he  had 
lefty  formed,  as  we  have  before  obseHred,  an  angle' to  the 
wing  in  whldi  the  chamber  he  had  now  retired  to  wa&  placed. 
Th^  were  brilliantly  Ulumined— their,  windows  open  to 
admit  the  fresh  soft  breeze  of  night,-— and  he  saw,  as  it  by 
dayli^t,  distinct  and  gorgieous,  in  t^fa:  gay  dresses,'  Hie 
many  revellers  within.  But  one  ^oup  caught  and  riveted 
his  eye.  Close  by  the  centre  window  he  recognised  hii 
gentle  Anne,  with  downcast  looks ;  he  almost  fancied  he 
saw  her  blush,  as  her  young  brictegrotmi,  3roung  and  beauti- 
ful as  herself,  whispered  love's  flatteries  in  heroear.  He 
saw  farther  on,  but  yet  near,  his  own  sweet  Countess,  and 
mutt^ed — "  After  twenty  years  of  marriage,  may  Anne  be 
as  dear  to  him  as  ihou  art  now  to  ine  I  **  And  siill  he  saw, 
or  deemed  he  saw,  his  lady^s  eye,  after  reiting  with  tender 
happiness  OQ  tbe  young  paiir,  rove  wiiAfully  around,  as  if 
missing  and  searching  for  her  partner  1n:her  mother's  joy. 
But  what  form  sweeps  by  with  so  hakightya  majesty,  then 
pauses  by  the  betrothed,  addresses  tliem  not^  but  seems 
to  regard  them  with  so  fixed  a  watch  ?  HeJ  knew  by  her 
dueal  diadem,  by  the  baudekin  colour  of  her  robe,  by  her 
unmistakable  air.  of  pride,  his  daughter  Isabel.  He  did^not 
distinguish  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  but  an 
ominous  thrill  passed  through,  his  hieatt ;  for  the  attitude 
itself  had  an  expression,  and  not  that  of  a  sister's  sympathy 
and  love.  He  turned  away  his  face  ifrith  an  unquiet  recol-* 
lection  of  the  altered  mood  of  his  disoontented  daughter. 
He  looked  again  :  the  Duchess  had  passed  on — ^lost  amidst 
the  confused  splendour  of  the  rev^  And  hi^  and  rich 
sw^ed  the  merry  music^  that  invited  to  the  stately  pavon. 
He  gazed  stili:.  his  lady  had  left  her  place,  the  lovfers,  too, 
had  vanished,, and  where  they  had, stood,  stood  now,  in 
close  conference,  his  ancient  enemies^  Exelter  and  Sohierset. 
The  sudden  change,  from  objects  of  love  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  hate,  had  something  which  touched  <Jne  of 
those  superstitions  to  which,  iin  all  ages,  the  heart,  whea 
deeply  stirred,  is  weakly  sensitive.  And  ffgaih,'fori^tf^ 
ol  the  revel,  th^^Earl  turned  to  the  swrcner  landscape  of  the 
grove  and  t^e  moon4it  greensward,  and  mused  and  mused, 
till  a. soft  arm  thrpwn  round  him  ^oke  his  reverie.*  For 
this  had  his  lady  left  the  revel.  Ditiniilg  by  the  instihct 
^m  of  love,  the  gloom  of  her  husband,  she  had  stolen  from 
pomp  and  pleasui^e  to  his  side..  J  ^     r 

"  Ah  1  wherefore  wouldst  thou  rob  me/'  said  the  Countess^ 
"  of  one  hour  of  thy  presence,  since  so  lew  hours  remain-t-^' 
since  if^hen  the  si^n,  that  succeeds  the  mOrrbw's,  stibies  upon 
these  walls^  the  night  of.  thine  absence  will  have  closed  upon 
me?"-  .         .       ■-       .  ..':-*■■        '     :■  '-. 

*'  And  if.  that  thought  of  parting,  sad  to  rtie  as^hee^ 
suffice  not,  heV  amie^  to  dim  the  revel,"  answered  the  Earl^ 
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**  weetest  tlKm  not  howift  the  grave  and  solemn  thoughts  of 
one  who  sees  before  him  the  emprise  that  would  change  the 
dynasty  <rf  arealmv  can  suit,  witii  the  careless  dance  and 
the  wanton  music  ?  But,  not  at  that  moment  did  I  think 
of.  those. mightiet  cares  ;  my  thoughts  were  nearer  home. 
Hast  thou  noted,  sweet  wife,  the  silent  ^^oom,  the  clouded 
brow  of  Isabel,  since  she  learned  that  Anne  was  to  be  the 
bride  of  the  Heir  of  Lancaster  ?  '' 

The  mother  supprtessed  a  sigh.  *'  We  must  pardon,  or 
^ance  lightly  over,  the  mobd^Of. one  who  loves  her  lord,  and 
mourns:  for  ?his  baffled  hopes  I  Well-a-day;  1  I  grieve  that 
She,  admits  not  even  me  to  her  confidence,  •  E?ver  with  the 
favourite  lady  who.  lately  joined  her  trains— methinks,  that 
new  friend  gives  less,  holy  counsels  than  a  mother  I  " 

V  Ha  1  and  yet  what  counsels  can  Isabel  listen  to  from  a 
comparative  stranger?  Even  if  EdwArd,  or  rather  his 
cunning  Blizaheth,  had  suborned  this  waiting-woman,  our 
daughter  never  could  hekrken,  even  in  an  hotir  of  anger,  to 
the  message  from  our  dishonourer  and  our  foe." 

"  Njay,  l>ut  a  flatteirer  often  fosters,  by  praising,  the 
erring  thought,  r  Isabel  hath  something,  dear  lord,  of  thy 
high  heart  and  courage,  and  ever  from  childhood,  her 
vaulting  spirit,  her  very  character  of  stately  beauty,  have 
given  her  a  tsonvietion  of  destiny  and  poWer  loftier  than 
tiiose  reserved  for  our  gentle  Anne.  Time  and  forbearance, 
Fii^ard,  and  we  will  hope  that  the  affection  of  the  generous 
sister  will  subdue  the  jealousy  of  the  disappointed  Prin- 
cess." 

'*  Pray  Heaven,  indeed,  that  it  so  prove  1  Isabel's 
ascendency  over  Clarence  is  great,  and  mi^t  be  dangerous. 
Would  that  she  consented  to  remain  in  FYance  with  thee 
and  Anne  I  Her  lord,  at  least,  it  seems  I  have  convinced 
and  satisfied.  Pleased^  at  the  vast  fortunes  before  him, 
the  toys  of  vice-regal  power,  his  lighter  nature  reconciles 
itself  to  the  loss  of  d  crown,  which,  I  fear,  it  could  never 
have  upheld.  For  the  more  I  have  read  his  qualities  in  our 
hous^old  intimacy,  the  more  it  seems  that  I  c6uld  scarcely 
have  justified  the  imposing  on  England  a- King  not  worthy 
of  so  great  a  peopl*..  He  is  young  yet,  but  how  different 
the  youth  oft  Lahcastrian  Edward  1  '  In  him  what  earnest 
and  mainly  spirit  1  What  heaven-born  views  of  the  duties 
of  a  King  I  Oh,.irthere  be^a  sin  in  the  passion  that  hath 
urged  me  on,  let  me,  and  me  alone,  atone — and  may  I  be 
at  least  the  infetrarident  to^give  to  England  a  Prince  whose 
virtues  shall  compensate  for  all !  *' 

.  While  yet  the  last  word  trembled  Upon  the  fearl's  lips,  a 
light  Hashed  along  the  floors,  hitherto  iUumined  but  by  the 
stars  and  the  full  moon.  And  presently  kabel,  in  con- 
terence-with  theJady  whom  her  mother  had  referred  to, 
passed  into  the  ixjoitij  on  her  way  to  her  private  chamber.' 
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The  countenance  of  tbis'fenilEde  diplomatist,  whose  talent  for 
intrigue  Philip  de  Comines*  has  oommemorated,  but  whose 
name,  happily  for  her  memory^  History  has  concealed,  was 
soft  and  winning  in  its  expression,  to  the  ordinary  glance, 
though  the  sharpness  of  the  features,  the  thin  compression 
of  the  lips,  and  the  ^  harsh,  dry,  rednesss  of  the  hair,  cor- 
responded '^th  the  attributes  which  modern  physiognomi- 
cal science  truly  "or  fabulously  assigns  to  a  wily  and 
treacherous  character.  She  bore  .a  light  in  her  hand,  and  its 
rays  shone  full  on' the  disturbed  and  agitated  face  of  the 
Duchess.  Isabel  peroeivoi  at  once  the  forms  of  her  parents, 
and  stopped  short  in  some  whispered  conversation,  and 
uttered  a  cry  ahnost  of  dismay. 

*'  ThOU'leavest  the'revel  betimes,  fair  daughter,"  said  the 
Eaiirt;  examining  her  countenance  with  an  eye  somewhat 
stem. 

'*  My  *ady,"  said  the  confidant,  with  a  lowly  reve?rence, 
"  was  anxious  fo^  her  babe." 

"Thy    lady,    good  •  waittng-wench,"    said    Warwick^ 

"needs  not  thy  tongue  to  address  her  father.    Pass- on." 

The  gentlewomah  bit  her  lips,  but  obeyed,  and  quitted 

the  room.    The  Eaii  approached,  and  took  Isabel's  hand — 

it  was  cold  as  stone. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "  thou  dost  well  to  retire 
to  rest — of  late  thy  cheek  hath  lost  its  bloom.  But  just 
now,  for  many  causes,  I  was  wishing  thee  not  to  brave  our 
perilous  return  to  England  ;  and  now,  I  know  not  whether 
it  would  make  ihe  the  more  imtosy,  to  fear  for  thy  health  if 
absent  or  thy  safety  if  with  me  1  " 

**  My  Lord,"  replied  Isabel,  coldly,  "  my  duty  calls  me  to 
my  husband's  side,  and  the  more,  since  now  it  seems  he  dares 
the  battle;  but  reaps  not  its  rewards  I  Let  Edward  and 
Anne  rest  her^  in  safety — Qarence  and  Isabel  go  to  achieve 
the  diadem  and  orb  for  others."  ' 

»  **  Be  not  bitter  with  thy  father,  girl-*-be  not  envious  of 
thy  sister  I  "  said  the  Earl,  in  grave  rebuke  ;  then  softening 
his  tone,  lie  added,  "  the  women  of  a  noble  hoiuse  should 
have  no  ambition  of  their,  tiwn— their  ^ory  and  their 
Monour  they  should  lea^e,  unmurmiuring,  in  the  hands  of 
men  I  Mourn  not  if  thy  sister  mounts  the  throne  of  him 
who  would  have  branded  the  Very  name  to  which  thou  and 
she  were  bom  !  "  ,  .  i  , 

"  I  have  made  no  .reproach,  my  Lord.;  Forgive  me,  I 
pray  you,  if  I  now  retire ;  I  am  sore  weary,  and  would  fain 
have  strength  atnd  health  not  to  be  a  burden  to  you  when 
you  depart." 

The  Duchess  bowed  with  proud  submission,  and  moved  on. 
''  Beware  I  "  said  the  Earl,  in  a  low  voice. 
[    \'  Beware  1— and  of  what  ?  "  said  .Isabel,  startled. 
•  Comines  iii.  6 ;  Hall,  I^^ngiurd*  Hu?ne,,ctc, 
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"  Of  thine  own  heart,  IsabeL  Ay»  09  to  thine  infant's 
couch,  ere  thou  seek  thine  own,:and,  before  the  sleep  of  Inno- 
cence, calm  thyself  back  to  Womanhood.'^ 

The  Duchess  raised  her  head  quickly,  but  habitual  awe 
of  her  father  checked  the  angry  answw ;  and  kissing,  with 
formal  reverence,  the  hand  the  Gountesi^  extended  to  her, 
she  left  the  room.  She  gained  the  chamber  in  which  was 
the  cradle  of  her  son,  gorgeously  canopied  with  silks, 
inwrought  with  the  blazoned  arms  of  royal  Clarence; 
aiid  beside  the  Cradle  sat  the  Confidant. 

The  Duchess  drew  aside  the  drapery,  and  contemi^ated 
the  rosy  face  of  the  infajit  slumberer. 

Then  turning  to  her  confidant,  she  said*— 

"  Three  months  since,  and  I  hoped  my  firstborn  would 
be  a  king  t  Away  with  those  vain  mockeiies  of  royal 
birth  I  How  suit  they  the  destined  vassal  of  the  abhorred 
Lancastrian  ^  "  « 

"  Sweet  lady,"  said  the  confidant,  "  did  I  not  wun  thee 
from  the  first  that  this  alliance,  to  the  injury  of  my  Lord 
Duke' and  this  dear  boy,  was  already  immiiiBnt?  I  had 
hoped  thou  mightst  have,  prevailed  with  the  Earl  1  " 

"  He  heeds  me  n6t — ^he  cares  not  for  me !  "  exclaimed 
Isabel ;  "  his  whole  love  is  with  Anne — Anne,  who,  without 
energy  and  pride,  I  scarcely  have  looked  on  as  my  equal  I 
And  now,  to  my  younger  sister,  I  must- bow  my  knee — 
pleased^if  she  deign  to  bid  me  hold  the  skirt  of  her  queenly 
robe  I    Never— 410,  never  \" 

"Calm  thy^lf ;  the  courier  must  part  this  night,  My 
Lord  of  Clarence  is  already  in  has  chamber ;  he  waits  but 
thine  assent  to  write  to  Edward,  that  hei  rejects  not  his 
loving  messages." 

The  Duchess  walked  to  and  fro,  in  great  disorder. 

'*  But  to  be  thus  secvet  and  false  to  my  father  ?  " 

"  Doth  he  merit  that  thou  shouldst  sacrifice  thy  <^ild  to 
him?  Reflect  I — the  King  has  no.  son  I  The  English 
Barons  acknowledge  not  in  girls  a  sovereign  ;^  and,  with 
Edward  on  the  throne,  thy  son  is  heir-presumptive.  Little 
chance  that  a  male  heir  shall  now  be  bom  to  Queen  Eliza* 
beth,  while  from  Anne  and  her  bridegroom,  a  long  line  may 
spring.  Besides,  no  matter  what  parchmentrtreaties  may 
ordain,  how  can  Clarence  and  his. offspring  efver  be  regarded 
by  a  Lancastrian  King  but  as  enemies  to  feed  the  prison  or 
the  block,  when  some  false  invention  gives,  the  seemly 
pretext  for  extirpating  the  lawfld;race." 

'*  Cease-Mjease— cease  1 "  cried  Isabel,  in  terrible 
struggles  with  herself. 

•Miss  Strickland  ("Life  of  Elizabeth  of  York")  remarks, "  how  much 
Nonnan  prejudice  in  favour  of  Salic'  law  had  co^mipted  the  common, 
or  constitutional  law  of  England,  regarding  this  succession."  Ithe 
remark  inrolves  a  controversy. 
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"  Lady,  the  hour  presses  I  And,  reflect,  a  few  lines  are 
Imt  W(»rds,  to  be  confirmed  or  retracted  as  occasion  suits ! 
If  Lord  Warwick  sticceed,  and  King  Edward  lose  his  crown, 
ye  cin  shape  afe  ye  best  may  your  conduct  to  the  time. 
But,  if  the  Eari  lost  the  day — ^if  again  he  be  driven  into  exOe 
— R  few  words  now  rd^ase  you  and  yours  from  everlasting 
banishment;  restore  your  boy  to  his  natural  heritage; 
ddivei^  you  from-  ther  Insolence  of  the  Anjouite,  who,  me-> 
thinks,  even  dared  this  very  day  to  taunt  your  Highness 

I      ' '  ■         •    )  . 

"  She  did*^^ie  did  !  Oh  that  my  fathw  had  been  by  to 
hear  I  She  bade  nue  stand  aside,  (that  Anne  might  pass) — 
'not  for  the  younger  daughter  of  Lord  Warwick,  but  for  the 
Lady  admitted  into  the  royalty  of  Lancaster  I '  Elizabeth 
Woodville^  at  least,  never  dared  this  insolence  I  " 

"  And  this  Margaret;  ithe  Duke  of  Clarence  is  to  place  on 
the  throne  which  your  child  yonder  might  otherwise  aspire 
to  mount!  ">  * 

Isabel  clasped  her  hands  in  mute  passioik 

*'  Hark  I  "  said' the  conMant,  throwing  open  the  door; 

And  along  the  corridor  came,  in  measured  pomp,  a  stately- 
procession,  the  chamberlain  in  front,  announcing  *'  Her 
Highness  the  Princess  ol  Wales  ; "  and  Louis  XL,  leading 
the  virgin  bride  (wife  but  in  name  and  honour,  till  her 
dowry  of  a  kingdom  was  made  secure)  to  her  gentle  rest. 
The  beremonlafl  pomp,  the  regal  homage  that  attended  the^ 
younger  sister  thus  raised  above  herself,  completed  in 
lisabel's  jealous  heart  the  triumph  of  the  Tempter.  Her 
face  settled  into  hard  resolve,  and  she  passed  at  once  from 
the  chamber  into  one  near  at  hand,  where  the  Duke  of 
Qarence  sate  alone,  the  rich  wines  of  the  livery,  not  un- 
tasted,  before  him,  and  the  ink  yet  wet  upon  a  scroll  he  had 
just  indited. 

He  turned  his  irresolute  countenance  to  Isabel  as  she 
bent  over  him  and  read  the  letter.  It  was  to  Edward  ;  and 
after  briefly  warning  him  of  the  meditated  invasion,  signifi- 
cantly added — "  and  if  1  may  seem  to  ishare  this  emprise, 
which,  here  and  alone^  I  cannot  resist,  thou  shalt  find  me 
still,  when  the  moment  comes,  thy  affectionate  brother  and 
loyal  subject." 

"  Well,  Isabel,"  said  the  Duke,  "  thou  knowest  I  have 
delayed  this,  till  the  last  hour,  to  please  thee ;  for  verily, 
lady  mine,  thy  will  is  my  sweetest  law.  But  now,  if  thy 
heart  misgives  thee " 

"  It  does — ^it  does  I  "  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  bursting 
into  tears. 

"  If  thy  heart  misgives  thee,"  continued  Clarence,  who 
with  all  his  weakness  had  much  of  the  duplicity  of  his 
brothers,  *'  why  let  it  pass.  Slavery  to  scornful  Margaret 
— ^vassalage  to  thy  sister's  spouse — triumph  to  the  House 
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which  hoth  thou  and  I?  were  taught  from  childhood  to  deem 
accursed^ — ^why  welcome  all  I  so.  that  Isabel  does  not  weep, 
and  om*  boy  reproach  us  not  in  the  d.ays  to  come  1 " 

For  all  answer,  Isabel,  who  had  seized  the  letter,  let  it 
drop  on  the  table,  pushed  it,  with  afvertfid  face,  towards  the 
Puke,  and  turned  back  to  the  oradle  of  her  dtiild,  whom  she 
woke  with  her  sobs,  and  .who  wailed  its  skcUl  reply  in  infant 
petulance  and  terror,— ^snatched  from  its  slumber  to  tlie 
arms  of  the  remorseful  mother. . 

A  smile  of  half -contemptuous  joy  passed  over  the  thin 
lips  of  the  she-Judas,  and,  without  speaking,  ^e  took  her 
way  to  Qarence.  He  had  jsealed  and  bound  his  letter,  first 
adding  these  words — **  My  Lady  and  Duchess,  whatever 
her  kin,  has  seen  this  letter,  and  api^oves  it^  for  she  is  more 
a  friend  to  York  than  to  the  Earl,  now  he  has  turned  Lan- 
castrian ;  "  and  placed  it  in  a  small  iron  coffer. 

He  gave  the  coffer,  curiously  clasped  and  locked,  to  the 
gentlewoman,  with  a  significant  glance — "  Be  quick,  or  she 
repents  I  The  cJourier  waits  ? — his  steed  saddled  ?  The 
instant  you  give  it,  he  departs — ^he  hath  his  permit  to  pass 
the  gates  ?  *' 

"  All  is  prepared ;  ere  the  clock  strike,  he  is  on  his  way/' 

The  confidant  vanished — the  Duke  sank  in  his  chair,  and 
rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Oho  I  father-tin-law,  thou  deemest  me  too  dull  for  a 
crown.  I  am  not  dull  enough  for  thy  tooL  I  have  had  the 
wit,  at  least,  to  deceive  thee, — and  to  hide  resentment 
beneath  a  smiling  brow !  Dullard  thou^  to  believe  aught 
less  than  the  sovereignty  of  England  could  have  bribed 
Clarence  to  thy  cause  1  " — ^He  turned  to  the  table  and 
complacently  drained  his  goblet 

Suddenly,  hazard  and  pale  as  a  spectre,  Isabel  stood 
before  him. 

*'  I  was  mad — ^mad,  George  I  The  letter  I  the  letter — it 
must  not  go  I  ^' 

At  that  moment  the  clock  struck.  **  Bel  enfant"  said  the 
Duke,  "  it  is  too  late." 
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BOOK    X 

THB   RETURN   OP  ;TH3^   KING-MAKER, 

CHAPTER    I 

THE  maid's  hope,  THE   GOURTIER's  LOVE,  AND. THE 

sage's  comfort 

Fair  are  thy  fidds,  O  England  ;  fair  the  mral  farm  and 
the  ordiards  in  which  the^  blossoms  have  ripened  into 
laughing  fruits  ;  and  fairer  than  all,  O  England,  the  faces  of 
thy  soft-eyed  daughters. 

From  the  field  where  Sibyl!  and  her  father  had  wandered 
amidst  the  dead  the  dismal  witnesses  of  war  had  vanished ; 
and  over  the  green  pastures  roved  the  gentle  flocks.  And 
the  fanh  to  which  Hastings  had  led  the  wanderers,  looked 
upon  that  peaceful  field  through  its  leafy  screen  ;  and  there^ 
fElther  and  daughter  haid  found  a  home. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  Sibyll  put  aside  the 
broidery-frame,  at  which,  for  the  last  hour,  she  had  not 
worked ;  and  Riding  to  the  lattice,  looked  wistfully  along 
the  winding  lane.  The  rooni  was  in  the  upp^  story,  and 
was  decorated  with  a  care  which  the  exterior  of  the  house 
little  promised,  and  whidi  almost  approached  to  elegance. 
The  fresh  green  rushes  that  strewed  the  floor  were  inter- 
mingled with  dried  wild  thyme  and  other  fragrant  herbs. 
The  bare  walte  were  hung  with  serge  of  a  bright  and  cheerful 
blue  ;  a  rich  carpet  de  cuir  covered  the  oak  table,  on  which 
lay  musical  instruments,  curiously  inlaid,  with  a  few  MSS., 
chiefly  of  English  and  Provencal  poetry.  The  tabourets 
were  covered  with  cushions  of  Norwich  worsted,  in  gay 
col6urs.  All  was  simple,  it  is  true,  yet  all  betok^ied  a 
comfort — nay,  a  refinement,  an  evidence  of  wealth,  very 
rare  ih  the  houses  even  of  the  second  order  of  nobility. 

As  Sibyll  gazed,  her  face  suddenly  bri^tened ;  she 
uttered  a  joyous  cry-^hurried  from  the  room-r-descended 
the  stairs,  and  passed  her*  father,  who  was  seated  with- 
out the  porch,  and  seemingly  plunged  in  one  of  his  most 
Idbst^cted  reveries.  She  kissed  his  brow — (he  heeded  her 
not)— bounded  with  light  step  over  the  sward  of  the 
oi'chkrd,  and  pausing  by  a  wicket  gate,  listmed  with  throb- 
bing heart  to  the  advancing  sound  of  a  horse's*  hoofs  ;  nearer 
camo  the  sound,  and  nearer,  A  cavalier  appeared  in  si^t, 
sprang  ^>om  Iris  s^ddie^  and,  lesivlng  his  palfrey  to  And  hi& 
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way  to  the  well-known  stable,  sprang  lightly  over  the  little 
gate." 

"  And  thou  hast  watched  for  me,  Sibyll  ?  " 

The  girl  blushingly  withdrew  from  the  eager  embrace, 
and  said,  touchingly, — ^  -My  heart  ^atcheth  for  thee  alway. 
Oh,  shall  I  thank  or  chide  thee  for  so  much  care  I  Thou 
wilt  see  how  thy  craftsmen  Jj^ive  changed  the  rugged  home- 
stead into  the  daintiest  bovver  I  '* 

"  Alas  I  my  Sibyll  I  would  that  it  were  worthier  of  thy 
beauty,  and  our  mutual  troth  1  :  Blessings  on  thy  trust  and 
sweet  patience ;  may  the  day  soon  come  when  I  may  lead 
thee  to  a  nobler  home  ;  andhear  knight»  and  bar9n,,  eavy 
the  bride  of  Hastings." , . 

"  My  own  Lord  I  "  said  Sibyll,  with  grateful  tears  in  con- 
fiding eyes  ;:but,  after  a  pause»  she  added,  timi^y — "  Does 
the  King  stUi  bear  so  stem  a  memory  against  30  humble  a 
subject?  "  I   , 

"  The  King  is  more  wroth  than  before,  since  tidings  of 
Lord  Warwick' sxtfstless  machinations  in  France  h^ve  soured 
his  temper.  He  cannot  heio*  thy, name  i^thout  threats 
against  thy  father  as  a  secret  adherent  of  Lancaster,,  and 
accuseth  thee  of  witching,  his  xduunberlaiii^-^as,  in  truth, 
thou  hast.  The  Duchess  of  BedfOTi^  is  more  than  ever 
under  the  influence,  of  Friar  Bungey,  to  whose  spells  and 
charms^  and  not  to  our  good  swords^  she  inscribes,  the  mar- 
vellous flight  of  Warwick,  and  the  dispersion  ^f  oub  foes ; 
and  the  friar,  methinks»  has  fostered  and  yet  feeds 
Edward's  smspicions  of  thy  hannless:  father.  He  chides 
himself  for  having  suffM-ed  poor  Warner  to  depart  un- 
scatiied,  and  even  recalls  the  disastrous  adventure  of  the 
meehJEUiicai,  and  swears  that,  from,  the  first,  thy  father  was 
in  treasonab^  conspiracy  ;with  M ailgaret.  ^  Nay,  sure  I  am^ 
that  if  I  dared  to  wed  thee  while  his  anger  last$,  he  would 
condemn  thee  as  a  sorceress,  ai^  give  me  upNto  the  secret 
hate  of  my  old  foes,  the  We«dvHles.  .But  fie  I  be.  not  so 
appalled,  my  Sibyll,  Edward's  passion»,  though,  fierce,  are 
changeful,  and  patience  ¥dll  reward  Uis  both."  » 

"Meanwhile,  thoii  lovest  me,  .Hastings  I  "  said  Sj)^^, 
with  great  emdtiom  '*  Oh,  df  thou  knewest  how  I  torment 
myself  in  thine  absence  Ir-^I  see  thee  surrounded  by  the 
fairest  and  the  loftiest,  and  say  to  mys^  '  Is  it  possible 
that  he  cam  remember  me? '  .But  thou  lovest  me  still' — 
stiU— still,  and  ever  I     Dost  thou*  atot  ?  " 

And  Hastings  said  and  swore. 

"  And  ttoe  Lady  Bonville  1  "  a$kedSibylli  trying  to  proile, 
urehly,  but  with  the  faltering  tone  of  jettons  feait^.  ,  - 

"  I  have  net  seen  her  for  months,*'  replied  thf^noble*  w^ith 
a  ^ght  change  of  countenance.  .^oShe'isjat  one  of.  their 
western  manors.  They  say  her  lord  is  soreiy  ill ;  a^d  the 
Lady  Bonvifle  is  a  devout/hypaorite^andptoiys  tiin  ^dee 
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^f  e.  Bnt  ^nbagh  of  such  andcoit  and  worn-out  memories. 
Tby.lather-**«orrow8  he  still  for  tho  Eur^a  ?  I  can  learn 
no  trace  of  it/* 

"  See,"  said  Sibyll,  recalled  to  her  filial  love,  and  pointhig 
to  Warner « as  they  now  drew  near  the  house,  '^see,  he 
shapes  anoth^  Eureka  from  his  thoughts ) " 

"  How  fares  it,  dear  Warner  ?  ^*  asked  the  noble,  taking 
the  scholar's  hand. 

"  Ah  I "  cried  the  student,  roused  at  the  sight  of  his 
powerful  protector.  "  Bringest  thou  tidings  of  it  ?  Thy 
cheerful  eye  tells  me  that — no— no — thy  face  changes  I 
They  have  destroyed  it  I  Oh  that  I  could  be  young  once 
more  I  " 

"  What  I  "  said  the  worfd-wise  man,  astonished.  "  If 
thou  hadst  another  youth,  wouldst  thou  cherish  the  same 
deluskm;  and  go  again  through  a  life  of  hardsliip,  persecu- 
tion, and  wrong  ?  " 

*'  My  noble  son,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  for  hours  when  I 
have  felt  the  wrong,  the  jMirseeution,  and  the  hardship, 
count  the  days  and  the  nights  when  I  have  felt  only  the 
hope,'  and  the  glory,  and  the  joy  t  God  is  kinder  to  us  all 
tltannmn  can  know ;  for  man  looks  only  to  the  sorrow  on 
the  surf  1^,  and  sees  not  the  consolation  in  the  deeps  of  the 
unwitnessed  souL" 

Sibyll  had  left  Hastings  by  her  father^s  side,  and  tripped 
U^tty  to  the  farther*  part  of  the  house,  inhabited  by  the 
rustic  owners  who  supplied  the  homely  service,  to  order  the 
evening  baHqtvetr^the  happy  banquet ;  for  hunger  gives  not 
Sttoh  flavour  to  the  viand,  nor  thirst  such  sparkle  to  the 
wine»  as  the  presence  of  a  beloved  guest. 

And' as  the  courtier  seated  himself  on  the  rude  settle, 
hnd^'the  honeysuckles  that  wreathed  the  porch,  a  delicious 
e9lm  stole  over  his  sated  mind.  The  pui'e  soul  of  the 
student,  released  awhile  from:  the  tyranny  of  an  earthly 
pursuit — ^the  drudgery  of  a  toil  that,  however  grand,  still 
but  ministered  to  human  and  niat^rial  science — had  found 
for  its  ofnly  other  Wemfent  the  contemplation  of  more  solemn 
and  eternal  mysteries.  Soaring  naturally,  as  a  bird  freed 
from  a' golden  cage  into  the  realms  of  Heaven,  he  began 
how,  with  earnest  and  spiritual  eloquence,  to  talk  of  the 
^ngs 'and  visions  Ifttdy  made  familiar  to  his  thoughts. 
Mounting  from  Philosophy  to  Religion,  he  indulged  in  his 
large  ideas  upon  Life  and  Nature:  of  the  stars  that  now 
came  forth  in  heaven  ;  of  the  laws  that  gave  harmony  to  the 
universe;  of  the'evidience  of  a  God  in  the  mechanism  of 
Creation  ;  of  the  spark  from  central  Divinity,  that,  kindling 
in, a  mian's  soul,  we  call  "  Genius  ;  "  of  the  eternal  resur- 
rectioh  bf'^th^  dead,  which  makes  the  very  priniciple  of 
bettig,  and  types,-  hi  the  leaf  and  in  the  atom,  the  immor- 
tidlty  of  the -great  Human  Race.    He  was  sublimer,  that 
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grey  old  man,  hunted.  Irom  the  circtiB  of  his  kind — ^in  his 
words,  than  ever  is  Action  in  its  deeds ;  £^  woitk  can 
fathom  Truth,  and  deeds  but  blundering .  and  lamdfy 
seek /it. 

And  the  sad,  and  gifted,  and  erring  intelleot  of  Hastings, 
rapt  from  its  little  ambition  of  the  Hour^  had  no:  answer, 
when  his  heart  asked,  "  Wbatcan  courts  and  a  king's  smile 
give  me  in  exchange  for  serene  tranquility  and  devoted 
love?" 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    >fAN    AWAKBS    IN    THE    &4QB,  :AND    THE    SHS-WOLF 
AGAIN    TRACKED    THE    LAMB 

From  the  night  in  which  Hastings  had  saved  from  the 
knives  of  the  typibesteces  Sibyll  and  her  fath^,  his  honour 
and  chivalry  had  made  him  their  protector.  The  people  of 
the  farm  (a  widow  and  her  diMren,  with  the  peasants  in 
their  employ)  were  Idndly.  and  simple  folks.  Whstt  safer 
home  for  the  wanderers  than  that  to  which  Hastings  had 
removed  them  ?  The  influence  of  Sibyll  over  his  variable 
heart  of  fancy  was  rwewed.  Again,  vows  were  inter- 
changed, and  faith  plighted.  Anthony  Woodville,  Lord 
Rivers,  who,  however,  gallant  an  enemy,  was  still  more 
than  ever,  since  Warwick's  e^xile,  a  formidable  one,  and  who 
shared  his  sister's  dislike  to  Hastings,  was  naturally,  at 
that  time,  in  the  fullest  favour  of  King  Edward,  anxious 
to  atone  for  the  brief  disgrace  his  brother-in-law  had 
suffered  during  the  later  days  of  Warwick's  administration. 
And  Hastings,  offjended  by  the  planners  of  the  rival 
favourite,  took  one  of  the  disgusts  so  frequent  in  the  life 
of  a  courtier,  ai^d,  de^Hc  his  ofiOlce  of  chamberlain, 
absented  himself  much  from  his  sovereign's  company. 
Thus,  in  the  reaction  of  Jiis  mind,  the  influence  of  Sibyll  was 
greater  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been.  His  visi^  to 
the  farm  grew  regular  and  frequent.  The  widow  believed 
him  nearly  related  to  Sibyll,  and  suspected  Warner  to  be 
some  attainted  Lancastrian,  compelled  to  hi^e  jo  secret  till 
his  pardon  was  obtained ;  and  no  scandal  was  attached  to  the 
noble's  visits,  nor  any  surprise  evinqed  at  his  attentive 
care  for  all  that  co\i)d  lend  a  gr^G^  to  a.  temporary  refuge 
unfitting  the  quality  of  his  supposed  kindred. 

And,  in  ^er  entire  confidence  ai^^  reverential  affection, 
Sibyll's  veiy  pride  was  rather  ^ppothed  than  wo^nded  by 
obligations  which  inrere  but  proofs  of  love,  and  to  wbicji 
p^i^ted  troth  gave  her  a  s^vfeet  rights  ]  A§;^<^  Warner— 
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he  had  hitherto  seemed  ta  regard  the  great  Lord's  atten- 
tions only  as  a  tribute  to  his  own  science,  and  a  testimony 
of  the  interest  which  a  statesman  might  naturally  feel  in 
the  invention  of  il  thing  that  might  benefit  the  realm.  And 
Hastings  had  been  delicate  in  the  pretexts  of  his  visits* 
One  time  he  called  to  relate  the  death  of  poor  Madge, 
though  he  kindly  concealed  the  manner  of  it>  which  he  had 
discovered,  but  which  opinion,  if  not  law,  forbade  him  to 
attempt  to  punish: — Drowning  was  but  the  orthodox 
ordeal  of  a  suspected  witch,  and  it  was  not  without  many 
scruples  that  the  poor  woman  was  interred  in  holy  ground. 
The  search  far  the  Eureka  was  a  pretence  that  sufficed 
for  countless  visits ;  and  then,  too,  Hastings  had  coun- 
seled Adam  to  sell  the  ruined  house,  and  undertaken  the 
negotiation ;  and  the  new  comforts  of  their  present  resi- 
dence, and  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  were  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  sale.  Hastings  had  begun  to  consider  Adam 
Warner  as  utterly  blind  and  passive  to  the  things  that  passed 
under  his  eyes;  and  his  astonishment  was  great  when,  the 
morning  after  the  visit. we  have  Just  recorded,  Adam, 
suddenly  lifting  his.  eyes,  and  seeing  the  guest  whispering 
soft  tales  in  SibylFs  ear,  rose  abruptly,  approached  the 
nobleman,  took  him  gently  by  the  arm,  led  him  into  the 
garden,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

"  Noble  lord,  you  have  been  tender  and  generous  in  our 
misfortunes.  The  poor  Eureka  is  lost  to  me  and  the  world 
for  ever.  God's  will  be  done  I  Methinks  Heaven  designs 
thereby  to  rouse  me  to  the  sense  of  nearer  tduties  ;  and  I 
have  a  daughter  whose  name  I  adjure  you  not  to  sully,  and 
whose  heart  I  pray  you  not  to  breiJc.  Come  hither  no 
more,  my  Lord  Hiastings." 

This  speech,  almost  the  only  one  which  shewed  plain 
sense  and  judgment  in  the  affairs  of  this  life  that  the  man 
oi  genitis  had  ever  uttered,  so  confounded  Hastings,  that 
he  with  dijBftculty  recovered,  himself  enough  to  say — 

"  My  poor  scholar,  what  hath  so  suddenly  kindled 
suspicions  which. wrongs  thy  child  and  me?  " 

"Last  eve,  when  we  sate  together,  I  saw  your  hand  steal 
into  hers,  and  suddenly  I  remembered  the  day  when  /  was 
young,  and  wooed  her  mother  I  And  last  night  I  slept  not, 
and  sense  and  memory  became  active  for  my  living  child,  as 
they,  were  wont  to  be  only  for  the  iron  Infant  of  my 
mind,  and  I,  said  to  myself — '  Lord  Hastings  is  King 
Edward's  j!riend ;  and  King  Edward  spares  not  maiden 
honaur«.  Lord. Hastings  is  a  itiighty  peer,  ^and  he  will  not 
wed  the  dowerless  and  worse  than  nameless  girl  I'  Be 
mercifull    Depart — depart  T' 

,  "  But,"  exclaimed  Hastings,  '*  if  I  love  thy  sweet  SiJ^yll 
in  all  honesty — if  I  have  phghted  to  her  my  troth — — " 
;  /' Alfls-*rtalas  I "  groaned  Adaia. 
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''  If  I  wait  Imt  my  KtBgHs  perndsstoa  t6.  demaM  bcr 
wedded  fafand^  eouldst  thou  forbid  tm  tbe  presence  of  -my 
affianced?'' 

"  She  loves  thee,  then  ? ''  said  Adam,  in  a  tone  of  great 
anguish—"  she  loves  thee^-speak  1 " 

"  It  is  my  pride  to  think  it" 

"  Then  go — go  at  onee  ;  oome  hack  no  more  till  tfaoti 
hast  wound  up  thy  courage  to  brave  the  sairifice^  no,  not 
till  the  priest  is  ready  at  the  altar — not  tiH  the  bridegroom 
can  daim  the  bride.  And  as  that  time  will  never  come-^ 
nevepi— never — ^leave  me  to  whisper  to  the  breaking  heart, — > 
*  Cotirage  ;--*honour,  and  virtue  are  left  thee  yet,  and  thy 
mother  from  heaven  looks  down  on  a  stahiless  child  J  " 

The  resuscitation  of  the  dead  could  scarcely  have  startled 
and  awed  the  courtier  moire  than  this  abrupt  developmenrt 
of  life  and  passion  and  energy,  in  a  n^an  ^o  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  sleep  in  the  folds  of  his  thought,  as  a  chry»dis  in 
its  web.  But  as  we  bav^  always  seen  that  eVer,  "when  this 
strange  being  woke  from  his  ideal  abstraction,  he  awoke 
to  honour  and  courage  and  truth,-^-so  now,  whether,  as  he 
had  said,  the  absence  of  the  Eureka  left  his  ihind  to  the 
sense  of  practical  duties^  br  whether  th^ir  common  suffering 
had  more  endeared  to  him  his  gentle  companion,  and 
affection  sharpened  reason;  Adam  Warner  became  puissant 
and  majestic  in  his  rights  and  sanctity  of  Father ;  greater 
in  his  homely  household  character,  than  when,  in  his  mania 
of  inventor,  and  the  sublime  hunger  of  aspirmg  genius,  he 
had  stolen  to  his  daughter's  couch,  and  ws^ed  her  with  the 
cry  of  "gold I"  . 

Before  the  force  and  power  of  Adam's  adjUFatton,-*4iis 
outstretched  hand — ^the  anguish,  yet  authori^,  written  on 
his  face-^an  the  art  and  self-possession  of  the  accom- 
plished lover  deserted  him,  as  one  spell-bound; 

He  was  literally  without  reply  ;  till,  suddenly,  the  sight 
of  Sibyll,  who,  surprised  by  this  singular  conference,  but 
unsuspecting  its  nature,  now  came  from  the  house,  ridieved 
and  nerved  him;  and  his  tlrst  impulse  was  then,  as 
ever,  worthy  and  noble,  such  as  shewed,  though 
dimly,  how  ^orioUfe  a  creature  he  had  been,  if  cast 
in  a  time  amidst  a  race,  which  could  have  fostered  the 
impulse  into  habit 

"  Brave  old  man !  "  he  said,  kissing  the  hand  still  raised 
in  command — "  thou  hast  spoken  as  l>eseanis  thee ;  and  my 
answer  I  will  tell  thy  child/'  Then  hurryhig  to  the  wonder- 
ing Sibyll,  he  resumed :  ^'  Your  father  says  w^  that  not 
thus,  dubious  and  in  secret,  should  I  visit  the  home  blest  by 
thy  beloved  presence — I  obey  j — I  ledve  thee,  Sib^B.  I  go 
to  my  King,  as  one  who  hath  served  him  long  and  truly, 
and  claims  his  guerdon-«*^f^  /  ^ 

"  Oh,  my  lord  1 "  exdolHied  Sibyll  In  generous  toror ; 
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'"  h^Ui^'tliee  well-**H*€snember  what  thou  sald'stbut  last 
eve.  This  King  so  fierce — ^my  name  so  hated  I  No — no  I 
l^aVBnie.  Farewctt  lor  ever.  If  it  be  right,  as  what  thou  and 
my^J^d^ersay  nniist  be.  But  thy  life— thy  liberty — ^thy 
welfare— rl&ey  are  my  happiness--thoa  hast  no  right  to 
endanger  them  !  "  And  she  fell  at  his  knees.  He  rafeed, 
and ^tndjled  hef^  to  his:  heart;  theh  resigning  her  to  her 
Father's  arms,  he  said  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion'— 
.  ,  *'  Not  as  peer  and  as  knight,  but  as  man,  I  dalm  my 
prero^tlveof  home  and  hearth  i  Let  Edward  frown^-call 
back'hiSigilts— banish  me  his  court — ^thou ^rt  more  worth 
thaa  all  I  «Lo<^  for  me-*^sigh  not — ^weep  not— sm^/e  till  we 
meet  again  1  "  He  left  them  with  these  words*-*astened 
to  ti^istalL  whfcre  his  steed  stood,  caparisoned  it  with  his 
own:  bands,  and  rode  with  the  speed  of  one  whom  passion 
spurs  and  goads,  towards  *he  Tower  of  London. 
.  But  as"  l^yll  started  from  her  father's  arms,  when  she 
heard  the  departing  hoofs  of  her  lover's  steed, — to  listen 
and  to  listen  for  the  last  sound  that  told  of  /w'/n,  a  terrible 
apparition,  even  ominous  of  woe  and  horror,  met  her  eye. 
On  the,  other  sideof  the  orchard  fence,  which  concealed  her 
!figure»  but  not  her  well-known  face  which  x>eered  above, 
stood  thetymbestere,  .GrauL  A  shriek  of  terror  at  this 
recognition  burst  from  Sibyll,  as  she  threw  herself  again 
tipon  Adani's  breast ;  but,  when  he  looked  round,  to 
discovcM^  the  cause  ol  her  alarm-^Graul  was  gone. 


.  :  :  r  CHAPTER    HI        ' 

;VtRTUt>US   RESOLVES   SUBMITTED    TO  THE   TEST   OF   VANtTY 
•'      -        AND  THE   W03LD 

On  reaching  his  own  house,  Hastings  Warned  that  the 
Gourt  was  still  at  Shene.  He. waited  but  till  the  retinue 
•wtiieh  his  rank  required  were'  eqtii^ped  and  ready,  and 
reached  the  Court,  from  which  of  late  he  had  found  so  many 
fexosaes  to  abseht- himself,  before  night.  Edward  was  then 
at  the  banquet,  and  Hastings  was  too  experienced  a 
courtier  to  disturb  him  at  such  a  time.  In  a  mood  unfit 
tor  ebmpatronsh^P)  he  took  his  way  to  the  apartments 
^usually  reserved  lor  him,  when  a  gentleman  met  him  by  the 
way^  and  apprized  him,  witli  great  respect,  that  the  Lord 
Slides  and  Rivers  had  already  appropriated  those  apart- 
ments to  the  principal  waitiiig^lady  of  hfe  Count^ss,-^ut 
th^t  other  chainbers^  if  less  cfonmodious  aiid  spacious,  were 
at  his  command,     rr: 

Hastings  had  Bot  the  superb  and  more,  than  regal  pride  61 
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Warwick  knd  Montagu:;   but  this  notice  sen^l;^  pliftied 
and  galled  5iira*  •       f 

"My  apartments  as  Lord  ^hambedafn-^^was  one  of  t^c 
Captain-generals  in  the  King^s  army,  given  to  the  waiting- 
lady  of  Sir. Anthony.  Woodville's  wife  I— ^At  whdse  orders, 
sir?."  .''   ■..  .       •    '  i-    '       -^  r-  ".     . 

*'  Her  Highness  the  Queen' s-^jiardbn  toe^faify  Lord,"  and 
the  gentleman,  looking  round,. and  sinkinjg  his  voice,  con- 
tinued— "  pardon  me,  her  Highness  added^  *  If  ihy  Lord 
€hami)erlain  returns  not  ete  the  T^edc  ends,  h6  may  ftnd  not 
only  the  apartment,  but  the  office;  no  longer  :free.'  My 
Lord,  we  all  love  you — ^forgive  my  zeal,  and  look  well  if 
you  would  guard  your  own.'"' 

"Thanks;  sir.     Is  my  Lord  of  Gloucester  in  the  palace  ?  " 

"  He  is— ^and  in  his  chamber.  .He  sits  not  long  at  the 
feast." 

"  Ot^ge  me  by  crdving  his  Grace's  peitoission  to  wait  on 
him  at  leisure — I  attend  his  answer  here." 

Leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  corridor,  Hastings  gave 
himself  up  to  other  thoughts  than  those  of  love  ! — So  strong 
is  :habit— tSO  powerful  vanity  or  ambition,  once  indulged, 
that  this  puny  flight  made  a  sadden  revulsion  in  the  mind 
of  the  Royal  Favourite ; — once  more  the  agitated  and 
brilliant  court  life  stirred  and  fevered  him  1 — that  life,  so 
wearisome  when  secure,  became  sweet  when  imperilled.  To 
counteract  his  foes — ^to  humble  his  rivals — ^to  regain  the 
King's  countenance — to  baffle,  with  the  easy  art  of  his 
skilful  intellect,  every  hostile  stratagem — such  were  the  ideas 
that  crossed  and  hurtled  themselves,  and  Sibyll  was 
forgotten  I 

The  gentleman  reappeared.'  '/Prince  Richard  besought 
my  Lord's  presence  with  loving  welcome ; "  and  to  the 
Duke's  apartment .  went  Lord  Hastings^  Richard,  clad 
in  a  loose  chamber  robe,:  which  concealed  the  defects  of  his 
shape,  rose  from  before  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and 
embraced  Hastings  with  cordial  afi^tion. 

"  Never  more  ^adly  hail  to  thee,  dear  William;  I  need 
thy  wise  counsds  with  the  King,  and  I  have  glad  tidings  for 
thine  own  ear." 

"  Pardieu,  liiy  Prince ;  the  King^  methinkSy  will  scarce 
heed  the  counsels  of  a  dead  man." . 

"Dead?"  -  « 

"Ay.  At  courts  it  se^ns  men  are,  ^ead— their  rooms 
filled,  their  places  promised  or  bestowed,  if  they  come  not, 
mom  and  night,  to  convince  the  King  that  they  are  alive*" 
And  Hastings,  with  constrained  giaiety,' repeated  the 
information  he  had  received*       '    '  < 

"  What  would  you,  Hastings  I  "  said  the  Duk«,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  but  with  some  latent  meaning  in  his  tone. 
V  Iiord  Rivers  were  nought  in  himself ;  but  his  Jady  is  a 
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* 

mighty  heir^s,*  and  requires  state,  as'  she  bestows  pomp. 
Look  round,  and  tell'  me  What  man  ever  maintained  himsell 
in  power  without  the  strong  connejcions,  the  convenient 
dower,  the  acute,  unseen,  unsleeping  woman-influence  of 
some  noble  wife  ?  How  can  a  poor  man  defend  his  repute, 
his  popular  name,  that  airy  but  all-puissant  thing  we  call 
dignity  or  station,  against  the  pricks  and  stings  of  female 
intrigue  and  female  gossip  ?  But  he  marries,  and,  lo,  a 
host  6f  fairy  champions,  Who  pinch  the  rival  lozels  una- 
wares :  his  wife  hath  her  army  of'courtpie  and  jupon,  to 
array  against  the  dames  of  his  foes  1  Wherefore,  my  friend, 
while  thou  art  unwedded,  think  not  to  cope  with  Lord 
Rivers,  Who  hath  a  wife,  with  three  sisters,  two  aunts,  and  a 
score  of  she-cousins  I  " 

"  And  if,"  replied  Hastings,  more  and  more  unquiet 
under  the  Duke's  truthful  irony, — ^*  if  I  were  now  come  to 
ask  the  King  permission  to  wed- — ^-" 

"  If  thou  wert,'  and  the  bride-elect  were  a  lady,  with 
power   and   wealth    and   manifold   connexions,    and   the 
practice  of  a  court,  thou  wouldst  be  the  mightiest  lord  in 
the  kingdom  since  Warwick's  exile," 
•    "  Arid  if'  she  had  but  youth,  beauty^  and  virtue  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  then,  my  Lord  Hastings,  pray  thy  patron  saint  for 
a  war— ^foi*  in  peace  thou  wouldst  be  lost  amongst  the 
crowd.  But  truce  to  these  jests  ;  for  thou  art  not  the  man 
to  prate  of  youth,  virtue,  and  such  like,  in  sober  earnest, 
amidst  this  work-day  world,  where  nothing  is  young  and 
nothing  virtuous ; — and  listen  to  grave  matters." 

The  Duke  then  communicated  to  Hastings  the  last 
tidings  received  of  the  machinations  of  Warwick.  He 
was  in  high  spirits ;  for  those  last  tidings  but  reported 
Margaret's  refusal  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  nuptial 
alliance  with  the  Earl,  though,  6n  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  his 
spies,  wrote  word  that  Warwick  was  collecting  provisions, 
from  his  own  means,  for  more  than  60,000  men  ;  and  that, 
with  Lancaster  or  without,  the  Earl  Was  prepared  to  match 
his  own  family  interest  against  the  armies  of  Edward. 

"And,"  said  Hastings,  '*  if  all  his  family  joined  with  him, 
what  foreign  king  could  be  so  formidable  an  invader  ?  Mai* 
travers  and  the  Mowbrays,  Fauconberg,  Westmoreland, 
Fitzhugh,  Stanley,  Bonville,  Worcester— " 

"  But  happily,"  said  Gloucester,  *'  the  Mowbrays  have 
been  allied  also  to  the  Queen's  sister ;  Worcester  detests 
Warwick ;  Stanley  always  murmurs  against  us,  a  sure  sign 
that  he  will  fight  for  us ;  and  Bonville — I  have  in  view  a 

'  *  Elizabeth  secured  to  her  brother,  Sir  Anthony,  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom — ^in  the  daughter  of  Lord  Scsdes — a  wife, 
by  the  way,  who  is  ssdd  to  have  been  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of  tho 
marriage. 
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trusty  ^Yorkist  to  whom  theret^ers  of  thcU  House  shall  l>e 
assigned.  But  of  that  anon.  What  I^ow  wish  frcwn  thy 
wisdona  is^to  aid  me  in  arousing  Edward  from  his  lethargy: 
he  laugiis  at  his  danger^  and  neither  conununicates  with 
his  captains  nor  mans  his  coasts.  His  courage  makes  him 
a  dullard/' 

After  sonie  further  talk  on  these  heads,  and  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  preparations  which  Gloucester  deemed 
necessary  to  urge  on  the  King,  the  Duke,  then  moving 
his  chair  nearer  to  Hastings,  said,  with  a  smile, — 

"  And  now,  Hastings,  to  thysplf  :  it  seems,  that  thou  hast 
hot  heard  the  news  which  reached  us  four  days  since — the 
Lord  Bonville  is  dead — died  three  months*  ago  at  his  manor 
house  in  Devon.  Thy  Katherine  is  free,  apid  in  London. 
Well,  man,  where  is  thy  joy  ?  " 

"  Time  is — time  was  !  "  said  Hastings,  gloomily*  "  The 
day  has  passed  when  this  news  could  rejoice  me." 

"  Passed  I  nay,  thy  good  stars  themselves  Have  fought  for 
thee  in  dday.  Seven  goodly  manors  swell  th^  fair  widow's 
jointure  ;  the  noble  dowry  she  brought  returns  \o  her*  Her 
very  daughter  will  bring  thee  power.  Young  Cecily 
Bonville,  the  heiress,t  Lord  Dorset  demands  in  betrothal. 
Thy  wife  will  be  mother-in-law  to  thy  Queen's  son  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  she  is  already  aunt  to  the  Duchess  oi  Clarence  ; 
and  George,  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  will  desert  Warwick, 
and  win  his  pardon.  Puissant  connesuonsrr-yast  possessions 
— a  lady  of  immaculate  name  and  surpassing  beauty,  iai^d 
thy  first  love  I — (thy  hand  trembles  1)— thy  fii>t  Joyer^thy 
sole  love,  and  thy  last  I  " 

"  Prince  — Prtnce  I  forbejar  I  Even  if  so- — -in  brie^ 
Katherine  loves  me  not  I  "  ,       / 

•"  Thou  mistakest  I  I  have  seen  her^*  and  she  loves  thee 
not  the  less  because  her  virtue  so  long  concealed  the  love." 

Hastings  uttered  an  exdamation  of  passijonate  joy>  but 
again  his  face  darkened. 

Gloucester  watched  him' in  silence  ;  besides  any  motives 
suggested  by  the  affection  he  then  sincerely  bore  to 
Hastings,  policy .  mights  well  interest' the  Duke  i^  th^ 
securing  to  so  loyal  a  Yorkist  the  ha^d  and  the  we^th  of 
Lord  Warwick's  ( sister ;  but,  prudently  not  pressing  the 
svd)Ject  further,  he  said,  in  an  altered  and.  caireless  voice, 
"  Pardon  me  if  I- have  presumed  on  mat)^r$  on  which  each 
man  judges  fo^  himself.  But  as,  despite  all  obstacle,  ne 
day  or  other  Anne  Nevile  thall  be  mine,  it  would  have 

.  ♦  To  those  who  have  read  the  "  Paston  Letters,"  it  will  n6t  seem 
strange  that  in  that  day  the  death  bi  andbldintm  at  his  countty  seat 
Should  ^e  s6  long  in  KadaJlg  liie  metjropoli^T^theordinaiy  purreyors 
of  communications  were  the  itinerant  ^t^ei^^ait^  of  £airs.  And  a 
lather  might  be  igndrantior  months  together  o^  the;  (}^th  ol  his  son. 
t  Afterwards  married  to  Dorset. 
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d^ighted  me  to  kn^w  a  near  connexioai  in  JLord  Hastings. 
And  now,  tbe  hour  grows  late,  I  prithee  let  Edward  find 
thee  in  his  chamber." 

When  Hastings  attended  the  King,  he  at  once  perceived 
that  Edward's  manner  was  changed  to  him.  At  first,  he 
attributed  the  cause  to  the  ill-offices  of  the  Queen  and  her 
brother ;  but  the  King  soon  betrayed  the  true  source  of  his 
altered  humour. 

**  My  Lord,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  I  am  no  saint,  as  thou 
knowest ;  bat  there  are  some  ties,  par  amour,  which,  in  my 
mind,  become  not  knights  and  nobles  about  a  King's 
person," 

"  My  Liege,  I  arede  you  not  I  " 

"  Tush,  William  I  "  replied  the  King,  more  gently,  "  thou 
hast  more  than  once  wearied  me  with  application  for  the 
pardon  of  the  nigromancer,  Warner— the  whole  Court  i? 
scimdali^ed  at  thy  love  lor  his  daughter.  Thou  hast 
absented  thyself  ft-om  thine  ofiQlce  on  poor  pretexts  I  I 
know  thee  too  well  not  to  be.awar^  that  love  alone  can  make 
thee  neglect  thy  King — thy  time  has  been  ^ent  at  the  knees 
or  in  the  arms  of  this  young  sorceress  I  One  word  for  all 
tiiheS'T^he  whom  a  witch  snares  cannot  be  a  King's  true 
serviant  1  I  isfc  of  thee  as  a  right,  or  as  a  grace — see  this 
fair  ribaude  no  more  I  What,  man,  .ai:e  there  not  ladies 
enough  in  merry  England,  that  thou  shouldst  undo  thyself 
for  so  unchristian  a  fere  ?  " 

"  My  King  I  how  can  this  poor  maid  have  angered  thee 
thus  ?  " 

"  Knowest  thou  not " — began,  tbe  King  sharply  and 
changing  colour  as  he  eyed  his  favourite's  mournful 
astonislmient, — 

"  Ah,  well  1  "  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  they  have  been 
discreet  hitherto,  but  how  long  will  they  be  so  ?  I  am  in 
time  yet.  It  is  enough,"  he  added,  aloud  and  gravely — "  it 
is  enough  that  our  learned*  Bungey  holds  her  father  as  a 
most  pestilent  wizard,  whose  spells  are  muttered  for 
Lancaster  and  the  rebel  Warwick ;  that  the  girl  hath  her 
father's  unholy  gifts,  and  I  lay  my  command  on  these,  a$ 
liege  Kiilg,  and!  pray  th^e,  as  loving  friend,  to  see  no  more 
either  cfaUd  or  sire!  Let  this  suffice— and  how  I  will  hear 
thee  on  state  matters." 

Whatever  Hastings  might  feel,  he  saw  that  it  was  no 
time  to  venture  remonstrance  with  the  King,  and  strove  to 
collect  his  thou^ts,  and  speak  indifferently  on  the  high 
interests  to  which  Edward  invited  him  ;  but  he  was  so  dis- 
tracted and  absent  that  he  made  but  a  sorry  counsellor,  and 
the  King,  taking  pity  on  him,  dismissed  his  chamberlain 
for  the  night. 

.  *  It  win  be  remembered  that  Edward  himself  was  a  man  of  no 
ledtsiing. 
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Sleep  came  nat  to  the  eouch  of  Hastings ;  his  M^uteness* 
perceived  that 'Whatever  Edward's  superstitionv  and  he  was 
a  devout  believer  in  witchcraft,  some  more  worlctty  motive 
actuated  him  in  his  tesentipent  to  poor  Sibyll  But,  as  we 
need  scarcely  say,  that  neither  from  the  abstracted  Warner^ 
nor  his  innocent  daughter,  had  Hastings  learnt  the  true 
cause,  he  wearied  himself  with  vain  conjectures,  and  knew 
not.  that  Edward  involuntarily  did  homage  to  the  superior 
chivalry  of  his  gallant  favoiu'ite,  when  he  dreaded  that, 
above  all  men,  Hastings  should  be  made  aware  of  the  guilty 
secret  which  the  philosopher  and  his  child  could  teU.  If 
Hastings  gave  his  name  and  rank  to  Sibyll,  how  powerful  a 
weight  would  the  tale  of  the  obscure  witness '  suddenly 
acquire  I 

Turning  from  the  image  of  Sibyll,  thus  beset,  with 
thoughts  of  danger,  embarrassment,  humiliation,  disgrace, 
ruin,  Lord  Hastings  recalled  th^  words  of  Gloucester ;  and 
the  stately  image  of  Katherine  surrounded  with  every 
memory  of  early  passion^^-every  attribute  of  present  am- 
bition— ^rose  before  him,  and  he  slept  at  last,  to  dream  nat 
of  Sibyll  and  the  humble  orchard,  but  of  Katherine  in  ker 
maiden  bloom— of  the  trysting  tree,  by  the  Halls  of  Middle- 
ham — of  the  brc^en  ring— -of  the  raptufe  and  the  woe  of  his 
youth's  first  high-placed  love. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  SXmFE  WHICH  SIBYLL  HAD  COURTED^  BETWEEN 
KATHERINE  AND  HERSELF,  COBOIENCES  IN  SERIOUS 
EARNEST 

Hastings  felt  relieved  when,  the  next  day^  several 
couriers  arrived  with  tidings  so  in^ortant  as  to  merge  all 
consideration  into  those  of  state.  A  secret  messenger  from 
the  French  court  threw  Gloucester  into  <Mie  of  those  con- 
vulsive passions  of  rage,  to  which,  with  all  his  intellect  and 
dissimulation,  he  was  sometimes  subjett**-by  the  news  of 
Anne's  betrothal  to  Prince  Edward  ;  nor  did  the  letter  from 
Clarence  to  the  King,  attesting  the  success  of  on^  of  his 
schemes,  comfort  Richard  for  the  failure  of  the  other.  A 
letter  from  Burgundy  confirmed  the  report  of  the  spyy 
announced  Duke  Charles's  intention  of  sending  a  fleet  to 
prevent  Warwick's  invasion,  and  rated  King  Edward 
sharply  for  his  supineness  in  not  preparing  suitably  against 
so  formidable  a  foe.  The  gay  and  reckless  presumption  of 
Edward,  worthier  of  a  knight-arrant  than  a  monarch, 
laughed  at  the  word   Invasion.    "  Pest  on  Burgundy's 
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ships  I  I  only  wish  that  the  Earl  woida  land  I  "♦  he  said  to 
his  council.  None  echoed  the  wish,  but  later  in  the  day 
came  a  third  messenger  with  infonnation  that  roused  all 
Edward's  ire;  careless  of  eadi  danger  in  the  distance,  he 
ever  sprang  into  energy  and  vengeance  when  a  foe  was 
already  in  the  field.  And  the  Lord  Fltzhugh  ;<the  young' 
nobleman  before  seen: among  the  rebels  at  Olney,  and  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  his  house)  had  sud- 
denly risen  in  the  North,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  rebel-: 
lion.  No  man  had  so  large  an  experience  in  the  warfare  of 
those  districts,  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  various  towns  and  lordships  as  Montagu ;  he 
was  the  natural  chief  to  depute  against  the  rebels.  .  Some 
animated  discussion  took  place,  as  to  the  dependence  to  be 
placed  in  the  Marquis  at  such  a  crisis  ;  but  while  the  more 
wary  bdd  it  safer,  at  all  hazards,  not  .to  leave  him  unem- 
ployed, and  to  conmiand  his  services  in  an  expedition  that 
would  remove  him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  brother, 
should  the  latter  land,  as.  was  expects,  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  Edward,,  with  a  blindness  of  conceit  that  seems 
almost  incredible,  believed  firmly  in  the  infatuated  loyalty 
of  the. man  >whom  he  had  slighted  and  impoverished,  and 
whom,*  by  his  offer  of  his  daughter  to  the  Lancastrian  prince, 
hd  had  yet  more  recently  cozened  and  deluded.  Montagu 
was  hastily  summoned,  and  received  orders  to  march  at 
once  to  the  North,  levy  forces  and  assume  th^r  comniand. 
The  Marquis  obeyed  with  fewer  words  than  were  natural 
to  him — ^left  the  presence,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  as  he 
rode  from  the  palace,  drew  a  letter  Irom  his  bosom.  "  Ah, 
Edward,"  said  he,  setting  bis  teeth  ;  **.so,  after  the  solemn 
betrothal  of  thy  daughter  to  my  son,  thou  woujdst  have 
given  her  to  thy  Lancastrian  enemy.  Coward,  to  bribe  his 
peace  ! — ^recreant,  to  bely  thy  word  i  I  thank  thee  for  this 
news,  Warwick  ;  for  without  that  injury  I  feel  I  could  never 
when  the  hour  camei,  have,  drawn  sword  against  this  faith- 
less man, — espo^ally  for  Lancaster.  Ay,  tremble,  thou 
who  deridest  all  truth  cmd  honour  1  He  who  himself 
betrays,  cannot  caU  venge^ce  treason  1  " 

Meanwhile,  Edward  departed,  for  farther  preparations, 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  New  evidences  of  the  mine 
beneath  his  feet  heire  awaited  the  incredulous  King.  On 
the'  door  of  St.  Paul's,  6f  many  of  the  Metropolitan 
Churches,  on  the  Standard  at  ^  Gh^^  and  on  London 
Bridge,  during  the  past  night,  had  been  affixed,  none  knew 
by  whom,  the  celebrated  proclamation,  signed  by  Warwick 
and  Qarence  .(drawn  .up  in  the  bold  style  of  the  Earl), 
announcing  their  speedy  return,  contaimng  a  brief  and 
vigorous  description  Of  the  misrule  of  the  realm,  and  their 

»  Com.  iii.  c.  5. 
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determindtion  to  reform  all  evfls'  and  redress  all  wrongs.^ 
Though  tl^  pr6damation  named  not  the  restoration  of  the 
Laneastrian  Itoe,  (doubtless  from  regard  for  Henry's  safety,) 
all  men  In  the  m'etPopoJUs  were  already  aware  of  the  f  ormid- 
aWfe  league  between  Margaret  and  Warwick.  Yet,  even 
still,  Edward  smiled  in  contempt,  for  he  had  faith  in  the 
letter  received  from  Qarence,  and  fdt  assured  that  the 
moment  the  Duke  and  the  Earl  landed,  the  former  would 
betray  his  companion  stealthily  to  ^e  King ;  so,  despite  all 
these  exciting  subjects  of  grave  alarm,  the  nightly  banquet 
at  the  Tower  was  never  merrier  and  more  )oyoiiSi.  Hastings 
left  the  feast  ere  it  deepened  into  revel,  and,  absorbed  in 
various  and  profound  contemplation,  entered  his  apart*- 
ment.  He  threw  himself  on  a  seat^  and  leant  his  face  on 
his  hands. 

"  Oh,  no — no  I  "  he  muttered,  '*  na^w,  in  the  hour  when 
true  greatness  is  most  seen — when  prince  and  peer  crowd 
around  me  for  counsel — ^when  noble^  kni^t,  and  squire, 
crave  permission  to  march  in  the  troop  of  which  Hastings 
is  the  leader^— now  I  feel  how  impossible,  how  falsdy  fair, 
the  dream  that  I  could  forget  all^-^all  fot  a  life  of  obscurity 
— ^for  a  young  girl's  love  I  Love  I  as  if  I  had  not  felt  its 
delusions  to  paUinjg  I  love,  as  if  f  could  love  again:  or,  if 
love — fitlas,  it  must  be  a  light  reflected  but  from  memory  ! 
And  Katherine  ts  frfee  onc^  more  1 "  His  eye  fell  as  he 
spoke,  perhaps  in  shame  and  remorse  that,  feding  thus 
now,  he  had  fdt  so  differently  when  he  bade  Sibyll  sniile  tiH 
his  ret?ttrftl  '  »  • 

'  *^  It  is  the  air  of  this  accursed  court  which  taints  our  best 
resolves  1 '"  he  murmured,  as  ah  apology  for  himself ;  but 
scarcely  was  the  poor  excuse  made,  than  the  murmur  broke 
into  an  exclamation  of  surpriseand  Joy.  A  letter  lay  before 
him — ^he  recognised  the  hand  of  Katheriifie.  What  years 
had  passed  since  her  writing  had  met  his  eye,  since  the  lines 
that  bade  him  "  farewdl,  and  forget  I  '■  Thos^  lines  bad 
been  blotted  with  tearb,  and  these,  as  he  tore^  open  the  silk 
that  bound  them — -these,  the  trace  of  tears,  too,  was  on 
them  1  Yet  they  were  but  few,  and  in  tremulous  charac^ 
ters.     They  ran  thus  :-^^ 

*'  To-morrow,  before  noon,  the  Lord  Hastings  is  prayed 
to  visit  one  whose  life  he  hath  saddened  by  the  thought 
and  the  accusation  that  she  bath  clouded  and  embittered 
his.  r  . 

"  KATHSniNE  DB  BONVII-LB." 

Leaving  Hastings  to  such'  meditations  of  f  e^r  or  of  hope, 
astiiese  lines  could  call  forth,  we  lead  the  reader  to  a  room 

♦See  for  this  proclamation,  Ellis's  "Original  I«etters,**  voL  i., 
series  2,  I<etter  42. 
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lM)t  Very  dtstAUt  froM'l^  oiWi-^the  rooto  of  thfe  flllisftrious 
Friar  Btmgey.i       -  f  . 

Tbe  Ex-tre^our'  i«ra»  standing  befbre  thtt  captured 
Eureka,  and  gazing  on  it  vfMi  ah  air  of  serio-ciOihic  despair 
and  rage.  We  say  tile  Eiireka,  as  comp^i^ing  all  the  in- 
genious contrlvanfees  tdfwardsl)ne»  single  object  invented  by 
its  maker,  an  harmonious  compound  of  many  separate 
details: — ^but  the  iron  creature  no' longer  deserved,  that 
superb  app^ation,  foflts  val^ious  members  were  noM?  dis- 
jointed ahd  dtBlocatted,  and  lay  pele  "mele  in  multiform 
confttsioti. .  '.      '  ' 

By  the  side  of  the  friar  stood  a  female,  enveloped  lit  a  long 
scarlet  mantfe,  Svith  the  hbod  partially  drawn  over  thfe  face, 
bnt  still  leaving  vi$iblei  the  hard>  thin;*  vftlalnous  lips,  the 
stem,  sharp  chin,  and  the  jaw  resolute  and  solid  as  if  hewed 
from  stone. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Graul,"  said  the^rfar,  "that  thou  hast  had 
far  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  have  put  this  diabolical 
contrivance  to  allr  manner:  of -shapes,  and  have  muttered 
over  it  enough  Latin  to  have  charmed  a  monster  into  civility. 
And  the  accarsed  thing,  after  nearly  pinching  off  three 
dingers,  and  scalding  me  with  seethkig  wat^r,  and  splutter- 
ing and  spiittering>  enough  to  have  terrlfled  any  Aian  but 
Friar  BUngey  out  of  his  $kin,  is  obsiinaitik  ut  mi/fui9— ^dogged 
as  a  mule  ;  (and  wasabsMuteiy  goodfor  ilou^Ht;  tilll  happily 
thought  of  dq>iarating:this  vessel- frcAn  aU  th^  rieisf  of  the  gear, 
and  it  serves  now  for  the  boiling  my  eggs  I  But  by  the  soul 
of  Father  Merlin,  wl>on>  the  sulnts  d^d^,  I  n^d  not  have 
given  myself  all  this  torment  for  a  thing  which,  at  best,  does 
tbe  work  of  a  farthihg  pipkhi !  "  ■ 

"Quick  nlaster.;  'theitour  is  late !  I  must  go  while  yet 
the  troopers,  and  couriers,  and  riders,  hui»rylng*to  and  fro, 
keep  the  gates  from  casing.  What  Wantest  thou  with 
Graul?'* 

**  More  reverencey  child  I  "  growled  the  Friar:  '^  Whkt  t 
want  Wthefeis  briefly  told,  if  thou  hast  th^  wit  to  serve  me. 
This  miserable  Warner  must  himself  expound  to  me  the  uses 
and  trick  of  Hi^  malignant  oontl-ivan^e.'  '  Thou  must  find 
and  bring  bun  hither ! "  '         ^         '  ^ 

"  And  if  he  will  not  expound  ?  "  [ 

**  The  E)«piity*govemor  6f  the  Tower  will  lend  me  a  stone 
dungeon,  and,  if  heed  b<^,  the  ^sc  of 'the  brkke  to  unlock 
the  dotard*i  tongne/' 

"On  wlMrt  pleali"  ■' 

"  That  Adam  Warner  is  a  wizard,  ih*  the  pay  6f  Loi*d 
Warwi^,.:whom  a  more  hiighty  master  like  myself  2(k>ne 
(iandalyijsxamine  aibd  defeat.''*  > 

"  And  if  I  bring  thee  the  sorcerer— rwhatwatthcfu.  teach 
me  in  return :? "  '  ^' 

"  What  deshrest  thou  most  ?  "  
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.  Graiil  mi^ed  and  said,  **  Tlimre  is  ivarJn  tbe  irind.  Gnral 
follows  the  camp — ^her  trooper  gets  gold  and  booty.  But 
the  trooper  is  sUon^r  than  Graul;  and  when  the  trooper 
sleeps,  it  is  with  his  knife  by  his  side,  and  his  sleep  is  light 
and  broken^  foi*  he  has  wid^eddr^antf.  Giye  me  a  potion 
to  Q^e  sl^p  deep^  that  his  eyes  may  not  open  when  Graul 
filches  his  gold,  and  his  hand  may  be  too  heavy  to  draw  the 
knife  from  its  sheath  I." 

"  Immimda ! — deiesifibilis  /—thine  own  paramour  I  " 
,    "He  hath  beat  me  with  hist  bridle  rein,  he  hath  given  a 
silver  broad  piece  to  Grisell ;  Grisell  hath  sate  on  his  knee ; 
Graul  never  pardons )  " 

The  Friar,  rpgue.as  he  was,  shuddered.  ".  I  iCannot  help 
thee  to  murdei?,  I  cannot  give  thee  the  potion; .  name  some 
other  reward." 

"  I  go " 

'*  Nay,  nay*— thfnk — pause/' 

*'  I  know  where  Warner  is  hid.  By  this  hour  to-morrow 
night,.!  can  p^ace  him  in  thy  power.  Say  the  word,  and 
pledge  me  the  draught." 

"  Well,  well,  mulier  abominabilis  I — that  is,  irresistible, 
bonnibel.  I  cannot  give  thee  the  potion  ;  but  I  wHl  teach 
thee  £^1  art  wbich  can  make  sleep  heavier  than  the  anodyne, 
and  which^  ^acites  not  like  the  essence,  but  strengthens  by 
usage;  an  art.  thou  shalt  have  at  thy  fingers'  ends^  and 
which  often  draws  from  the  sleeper  the  darkest  secrets  of 
his  heart."*  ,        : 

"Jt  is  magia"  said  Graul,  with  j^ijf . 
,    '*Ay>  magic.^' 

"  1  will  bring  thee  the  Wissard*  But  listcyn ;  he  never 
stirs  abroad,  save  with  his  daughter.   I  piust  bring  both." 

"  Nay— I  want  not  the  girl." 

"  But  I  dare  not  throttle  her,  for  a  great  Lord  loves  her 
— ^who  would  find  out  the  deed  and  avenge  it ;  and,  if  she 
be  lc|ft  behind,  she  will  go  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  will 
discover  what  thpu  hast  done  with  the  Wizard,  and  thou 
yrilt  hang  I " 

*'  Never,  say  '  Hang '  to  me,  Graul ;  it  is  01-mannered 
and  ominous.     Who  is  the  Lord  ?  " 

"  Hastings." 
.  'f  Pest  li— and,  ah'eady  he  hath  been  searching  for  the 
thing  yonder;  and  I  have  brooded  over  it  night 
and  day,  like  a  hen  over  a  chalk  eggT'H>nly  that  the  egg 
does  not  snap  off  the  hen's  claws,  as  that  diabc^sm  would 
fain  snap  oil  my  digits.!  But  th^e  war  will  carry  Hastings 
away  in  its  whirlwind ; .,  and,  in  danger;  the  DUchess  is  my 
slave,  and  will  bear  me  through  alL  So  thou  ma3^est 
.;  •  WCihave  before  said  that  Animal  Magnetism  was  known  to 
Bungey,  and  familiar  to  the  necromancers  or  rather  thenrgists  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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htiti^  tbe^^ }  lOKl  'stiangle  her' hot ;  for  no  ^od'  ever 
^omes  X)f  k  inurder,-wuniess,  iiideedy  it  be  al»S(^tely 
necessary  li.''  .  '•r^  ■'-   :   '        •  ■  ♦  ^   -,      ''^  f  '      •'• 

'  **  I  know<  the  nten  who  i;\iil  help  me,  bold  ribauds,  -whom  I 
^wiU  guerdon  my^eM,;  f oi^  I  want  not  thy  corns,  but  thy 
cralt.  i  When  the  curfew  has^  toU^d^  and  the  bat  hunts  the 
moth^  '^e  wttl  'bring  thee  the  <iuarry— ^' 

Gratil4uhied— ^birt  as  £iie  gaini^  the  door-^she  stopped, 
^tnd<  said,  abruptly,  thsoKving  back  her  hood— 

"  Whtft.agb  dost  thou  deem  me  ^^^  v 
.  '*^  Marry,''  quoth  the  FriarJ-^*'  an'  I  had  not  seen  thee  on 
thy  mother's  kiiee  wfaeh  sh^  followed  my  stage  of  Tregetour 
i— I  should  have  guessed  jthee  for  thirty,  but  thou  hast  led 
too  Jolly  a  Ufe  to  look  still  in  the vblossom— why  spe^st 
thou  the  question  t^  '  ' 

'/  Because  when  trooper  and  rUxmd  say  to  me**-r/  Gi>aul, 
thoii  art  too  worn  and  too  old,  to  drink  of  our  cup  and  sit 
in  the  lap,  to  follow  the  young  fere  to  the  battle,  and  weave 
the  blithe  dancb  in  the  f^,'-r-^Iwx>uld  depart  fl-om  my  sistei-s, 
and  have  a  hut  of  my  own— and  a  Mack  cat  without  a  white 
hair,  and  ^teal  herbs  by  the  nbw  moon,  and  bonbs  frocn  the 
chamd[^*-dnd  curse  those  whom  I  hat6*-^nd  dfeave  the 
mfety  air  on  a  besom,  like  Mothei^  Hd&in,  of  Edpiontbn. 
Ha  1  ha  I' Master,  thou  shait*  present  me  th;^!.  to  the 
SabbcA,.  Graul  h^  the  metal  for  a  bonny  witch  If .  ! 

The  tymbestere  vanished  with  a  laugh.  The  Fridr  mutr 
tered  a  paternoster  for  dnce,  pe^hahce,  devoutly  ;r  and  after 
having  ajgain  deliberatdy  scahtod.the  disfeeta  ittembra  of  the 
Eureka,  graVely  took  forth  a  duck's-egg  froAi  his  cupboard, 
and  apt)lied  the  master-agent  ibf  the  madhine  Which  Wamfcr 
hoped  was  to  change,  the  face  of  the  globe  to  the  only  prac- 
tical utility  it  pk>ssessed>to  thid  Mountebahk's  comprehen^on. 


CHAPTER   V  . 

THE    l«EETIN(i    bP    HASIJIKGS    JKND    KATHSmN^^ 

The  next  moming^' while  Edward  was  engaged  iti  levying 
from  his  opulent  citizehs  aU  the  loans  he  could  extracl^ 
knowing  that  gold  is  ithe  sinew  of. war— while  W.6rcester 
wasihdnning  theifortre^  of  the  TbWer,  in  which  the  Queeoy 
then  neat  her.cohiihement,  was;  to  t^side  during  the  oam^ 
paiga^-^while  Gloucester  wa«  writing  commissions  toGi^ 
taiiis  and  Barons  to  raise  !lnenty*while  Sir  Anthony  :Lei»i 
Rivers  .was  ordcirihig!iitaprovcmeMs  in  his  dainty  damas- 
Quine  armour — and  the.wjiole  Fot-tress  Palatine  was  ai^ 
paated  and  airvre  i  with  the  .stir  lof '  the;  eoming  strife— Lord 
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Hastings  escaped  fromtthi^bu^ev^Iid  MpatrefdjtO'tbe  house 
of  KsDttiierinei  Witb.ifeibiit  motive,  with  ifhat  intentions^ 
was  not  known  dearly  to  himself ; — ^perhaps,  for  ^ere  was 
Mttemess  in  hils  very  ilove  Co  .KdUieitee^  to  r^iaias  the 
retaliation  due  to  his  own  woundsed  pvide/  amlst^;  toUie 
idol  othis.youth,ias  he.h^*  said  io  Gloucestei^.'.' Time  is 
time  was  ;  " — ^perhaps  wiih'some  cememhnftiDe/of  the  faith 
due  to^Sibyll,  wiakened  vg^  the  te(H*e  tMfw^  that  Katherine 
seemed  actually  to  estape  from  the  ideal  image,  into  the 
real  woman — ^to  be  e^^y  wooed  and  weni .  But,  .certainly, 
SibylFs  cause  wai^inot  Vvholly-lost,  thoiagiLj|p:^tly  shakened 
and  ^idkilgeired,  wtaseti.  hoM"  Htotings  fdighted  at  Lady 
Bonvilie's  gate  ;  but  hi^ face  gradually  gr^w patedrihifl mien 
lessi  a^ured,  -as  he  di^w^niBiar:  afld  nolsaretr  (to  tilfe  ^pdrtn^mt 
and  the  presence  of  the  widowed  Kathetine. . 
.  She  was  seated  ^dne,  and)  hi  thq^santiQiroiinn  m  which  he 
had  last  seen  her.  Her.dec^  inournmg  oidy  se^ed^  by 
^jontraisting  the,  t)ale  and  es^iuisite  (jteaisiesS  of  her  com- 
.pietion,  to.  enhance  her  heanty«  HasUngs  bowed  lotr^  and 
seated  himself  by  iier  ^detutsilenoei.      .     >;  ^ 

Hxe  Lady  of  BonviUe/eyed'hiih:  fo^  sdme  moments  with 
ah  unutterable  eicpresiion  of  m^ancho^  andirbBndem/ess^ 
All  her  pride  .seemckl  to  ha(ViB.gone  ;ithe  ysatj  charaoter  of  her 
idee  was  changed;  grave o^verity  hadbecomei^fttiinidity, 
and  stately  selt^antrod  wasijfoiiokeiiiliEto  tke  immistaken 
struggle  of  hope  and  feir.  <        :  )i*<i;r.>        •  ;   ^. 

*' i^etings— Witfiom  y  she  said^iiil  a  geaoLtle.aiid  low 
whiter,  and  at  the  sound  'of  ithat-  lait;naiae  f  rax&  :t)iose  lips, 
ihe  noble  Mtfhis  yexns^^thnU  and  hts  heart  throb.  *'  D," 
-^e  continued,  *f  I3ie  step  Behave  itafaeb  seeim^  toittee  am- 
won^aifly  and  too^bold,  l^dw/at lea^t,  whnflcwaisiny  de^gn 
iOid  my  exposa  ?.'  Ttrarejwasiit:tii!ne)(aifid'KatiD|elii)[e  bhish^ 
when,  thou  knowest  well,  that,  had  this  hand  been  mine  to 
bestow,  it  would  have  been  his  who  claimed  the  half  of  this 
ring."  And  Katherine  took  from  a  small  crystal  casket 
the  well-remembered  token. 

"  The  broken  ring  i6refcfaad  BAt  %e  broken  troth,"  said 
Hastings,  averting  his  face. 

"  Thy  ;cons€i€3ice  rebukeaiti^  words,?'  repliad  Katiierine, 
sadly  ;  "  I  pledged  my  faith,  if  thou  couldst  win  my  father's 
!^rd.  What  n^aid,  andthat^fnaida.  NeviiB,^GOidd  soiiorget 
duty  anduhonodr :asbta^;t>l6k^^'th6e  (ntesEi.?'^;  W*  were 
severed.  P!4si¥.M>h,  pass  over  that  time  If '^^y  father  loved 
ine  dearly ;  biit  when  xlid^ride  hndamhltiotl  evtodoign  to 
take  hfted  of  the'^i^kl  (fancies  .ol^aigiilfat-lieait'?  i Three 
isijiitbrs;  wealthy  ioDdv^whos»/alltaiiee^gl^e>  (strength  to 
toy  kindred,  in  thfe  'day.  when.*thtir.  vepy  Hve&idfBpended  on 
4h)eir  swprdis,TwiKiere(irivkb'!ft3r  Earl :  Salisbury's  daughter* 
£arl  SaliBtnlry-'bader  hia  dadghtetft  dioosei ;  Thy  great 
icieild^  hnd  ipiyjiown^itiiismaiB,  EMiMe /Richiurd'Of  Yorkj 
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himsttlt  pletsated  "fldr  tiiy  rfv^.  He  proved  to  me  that  my 
dtsol>ddtenbe-^4f,  indeed,  for  tbd  first  time,  a  ehild  of  my 
faioiisd'ootild  disobey  its  cttief— would  be  to  eternal  barrier 
to  </i9  fortune:;  that  %hlle  Sali^ury  was  thy  foe,  he  himself 
could  n^.ftdVanee  thy  valiancy  and  merit  i  that  it  was' -with 
me  to  tlbr^ard  thy  ambiHony  though'  I  could  not  reward  thy 
lovie ;  'ttmt  from  .Hie  hour  I  wis  another's,  niy  mighty 
kinsih«tithiamsdvesr-*4oc  they  were  gienerous — ^wonld  be 
the  first  to  aid  the  Dufce  in  thy  career.  Hastings,  even 
then  i:woldd:have  prayed,  at  least,  to  be  the  bride,  not  of 
man,  .bat  of  God;  Bttt  I  was  trained — as'  what  noble 
demofseUeisnot^-^to  submit  ^wholly  to  a  parent's  welfare 
and  Mi'iHlL  As  a  nun,  I  could' but  pray  for  the  success  of 
my  f alherls  ^offuse ;  as  a  wife,  I  Should  bring  to  Salisbury 
and  to  Y6^k  ^the  retainers  and  the  ^rong^'holds  of  a  Bio*on  1 
I  obeyed.  Hear  me  on. — Of  the  three  suitors  for  my  handj 
two  were  y6ung'SiLndigallaht-*-women  deemed  them  fair  and 
comiely ; '  and,  h»d  <niy  ch<Kce  been  one  of  these,  thou 
mightesttiav«  deeniM  thclt  a*  new  love  had  chased  the  oid: 
Since  chbiee'  wks  mlhe^  I  chose  the  man  love  could  not 
cfaoosi^  and  took  this  Bad  oomfort  to  my  heso»t-i-'  He,  the 
forsaken  Hastings,  will  s^,  hi  ihy  very  choice,  that  I  wad 
but  theslaveof  d«rty-*+4»y* choice  itself  my  penance:*  "       ' 

KatherlnB:paused,  and  tears  diiopped  fastfrom  her  eyeii 
Hastings  held  his  hand  over  his  countenance,  atfd  only  by 
the  hbavlng  of  his  heart  w^s  his  emotion  viitble.  Katherine 
resumed: —  ''  *      •   >i^  '-/'-t  .  •■-/'■•  '-*■  ;. 

.  **  Once^wedded;  I  knew  what  became  a' ^ wile.:  -we  met 
again  ;  and  to  thy  firet  idisadain  •  dhd'  anger*^^«<which  it  had 
been' dishonour  in  me  to  soothe  by  one  word  that  said,  *  The 
wife  remembers  ttie  <  mttfeflen's  love ')-^td  these,  thy  first 
emotiohs,  succeeded  the-  mW-e  icrtiel'  reVenge,  which  would 
have  chan;^  sorrow  ami  stiruggle  to  renjorse  and  shame. 
And  ith^,  then, — ^weak  woman  that  I  was^ — I  wrapped 
myselfi  in  Scorn  and  pride.  Nay,  I  felt  d[eep  anger— was  it 
unjust:?-^that' thou  couldst  so  misread,  and  so  repay,  the 
heart  wliich  hkd  nothing  left,  save  virtue,  to  compensate 
for  love;  Akid  yet,  yet,  often  when  thou  didst  deem  me 
most  hard,! most  proof  against  memory  and  feellng^--but 
why  relate  the  trial?  Heaven  supported  me,  and  if  thou 
lovest  m^  Jio  longdr,  thou  canst  not  despise." 

At  these  last  wordi,  Hastings  was  at  her  feet,  betiding 
over-  her  >hand,>  and'stMled  by  his  emotions.  Katharine 
gazed  at  him  f6r  a  motaent  through  h©r  own  tears,  and  then 
resumed >—  ."  -  '  -^   .  -j   . 

'*>  BUt'tlioa'had^  as  Mftn,  consolations  no  woman  would 
desire  br  covet.  And  oh,  what  grieved  me  most  was,  not— 
no,  not  thefjealotiSi.Jtlre  woondedf  vanity,  but  it  was  at  least 
this  sel^^ocddsaticlnyJthfs  r^QLOrse,  that-^but  for  one  goading 
remembrance,  ot'lty^vMtunied  aotfl  love  fbrsaken>-^thou 
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hadst  never  so  descended  from  tby  ytoiingeritaliire^^Beve]! 
80  trifled  with  the  solemn  trust  of  Time.  Ah,  when  I  baV6 
heard,  or  »een  or  fancied  one  faidt  in^thy  matiirea:  manhood, 
unworthy  of  thy  bright  youtSi,  angsr  dl  myself  has  made  me 
bitter  and  stem  to  l^ee  rand  if  I  taunttd^  oc  chid, xmt- vexed 
thy  pride,,  how  little  didst  thoru  know  that:  through  the  too 
shrewish  humour  spoke  the  too  ^  soft  rQmemtH*ance  I  For 
this-Ttior  this ;  and  b^eving  that  through  all,  alas  I  my 
image  y^as  not  replaced-^^^^en  my  hand  was  £ree,  I  was 
grateful  that  I  might  still—'*  (the  lady's  pflle  cheek  grew 
brighter  than  the  rose,  her  voicse  f^dtered^  and  became  low 
and  indistinct>^''  I;  might  ^till  think  it  'mine  to  atone  to 
thee  for  the  past.  And  if/^  she  added^  with  a  sudden  and 
generous^  energy,  *'  if  in  thils  I  have  bo^yed  my  pride,  it  is 
because  by  pride  thou  wert  wofimded  j  and  now,  atia&t,  thou 
bast  a  just  revenge.-'  \>  •     ^ 

O  terrible  rival  for- thee,  lost  Sibyll  I'  Waa  it  wowderful 
that,  while  that  head  drooped  upon  his  breast,  while  in  that 
enchanted  change  :whi€h  love  tbef>  softener  makies  in  lips 
long  scornful,  eyes  long  )proud  and  cold,  •  he  felt  that 
Katherine  NevHe-r-tender,  gentle;  frank  without  boldness, 
loftyfwithout  arrogance— had  replaced  the  austere  dame 
of  Bonville,  whom  he  hMf  hated  i^ile  bet  wooed,-*-(^,  was 
it  wonderful  that  the  sojul  of  Hastings  fled  back  to  the  old 
t4me,  forgot  the  intervening  vows,  and.mort  chill  affections, 
and  repeated  only/ with  passionate  lipsr— ^'  Kath^ine,  loved 
still,  loved  ever — mine,  mine,  at  last !  " 

T'hen/ followed  d^icMm$  sUence— then  Vows,  confessions, 
questions,  answers — the  thrilling  interchange  of  heartslong 
divided,  and  .now  rushing  into  one^  And  time  rolled  on,-  till 
Kath^ine,  gently  breaking  fromhier  lovctr,  said —    ^ 

'^  And  now,  that  thou  hast  the  right  to*  know  and  guide 
my  projects,  approve^;  I  pray  thee,;  my  iwesent  purpose. 
War  awaits  thee,  and  We  -must  pafft  awhile  I  "  At  these 
words  her  brow  daykened, , and  herlip  quivered.  /'  Oh,  that 
I  should  have  lived  fto  m<mfn  ^the'day  when  Lord  Warwick, 
untrue  to  Salisbury;  and  to.  York,. Joined' his  arms  with 
Lancaster  and  Margaret— 4:he  day  i  when;  Katherine  could 
blush  for  the:  brother  she  had  ^eemed  the  glory  of  her 
house  t  No,,  no  (she  continued,  las  Hastings  .interrupted 
her  with  generous  excuses  fpr  the  Bl^'l,  and  allusion  to 
^be:  known  slights  he  had  (received,)*— ';  No,;  no  ;  ;make 
not  his  cause  the  wor6e>  by  telling. m6  that  an  unworthy 
pridp,  the  grudje  ,  of  some.!  thwart  to:  his  policy  or 
power,  has  made  him  forget  what  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
hfe  kinsman  York,,  to  the  manned  coJiJae  of  his  father 

Salisbury.    Thinkest)  thoU>  that /but  for/this,  I  could " 

She  stopped,  but  Hastings  divined  her  thought,  and  guessed 
that,  if  spoken,  it  had  run  thus  >rr!'  That  I  could,  even  now; 
tiave  repeived  the  b9m«ge:otone  whoodej^anstomeet^  with 
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banner  and  clarion,  my  brother  as  his  foe  ?  "  The  lovely 
sweetness  of  the  late  expression  had  gone  from  Katherine's 
face,  and  its  aspect  shewed  that  her  high  and  ancestral  spirit 
had  yielded  but  to  ofi^p^^sfon./  She  pursued — 

"  While  this  strife  lasts,  it  becomes  my  widowhood,  and 
kindred  pofsitipn^wHh  t)ie  J^l^  to  retire  to  the  convent  ipy 
moth.er  lonn^^.  /.To-mQ^*ow>I  d^p^." 

"  Alas  I  "  said  Hastings,  "  thou  speakest  of  the  strife  as 

if  but  a  iringle  fi^ld^.  r  Bv 

shoresv  nor  bow^jhimself,  i 

chance  hazardous  and  d 
deems  it    <  Jt  is  in  vain  t( 

for  «  grave  g^d  leng^enoc 

EdwaFd  i^Jan.  ^^ist  :hiB  poi 

land:  iwtll  jsw^li  the  pranks 

succeed— wbat4f  we^.he  4ri 

before  us — ^what  if  the  kii 

—the©,  Kfttberifiey-the^  oi 

of  thy  hoSftUeikindr^  and 

and  thy  womanhood  ^till 

wiU  be  losi^  to  Hastipgs/' 
"Nay^.ifth^tbeaHthy 

that  Warwick's  treason  tc 

feU,  <^solye(s  ys  pow^rav 

brotlif^j-^kw-wing  E^l  ^ 

disgra^fs,  ba4  disowpeil  h 

defeat,  apd  flight,  luid.  j^] 

Hastings,  «b^  Katberine, 

well^  aiid.Qur  Lady  $hie)td  ti 

9gain§iiaU  foe&rnsave  one. 

tke  E^irr   4^  rKathei 

soblwi  aloud,  /  .' 

"  An4c<Hne  tri^mphf  or  defeat,  J,  have  thy  pledge  1  **  said 

H^tiugs,  siopthiqg  hjir.  •        ,    :     : 

.    **  Se^"  said  (Kfttherfpe,  takii^g  the;, broken  rii^g  fro^  the 

easketi;  '*  npi«r,ifor,the  ^^t  timp.sihQe  I  bore  me  name  of 

Bonville,  I  lay  this  relic  on  my  heart — art  tiiou  anisw^red,  ?  '* 

•'  •      '■•  ;    ii:    ■  '.'  .:'!-'/.      .;       -;',    '.     r\    .    ■■  .   ._  ;• 

>'  I    :-.  f      :    r  '     »••    ■     1,;    ,        f  'I   -.}    ....         ■:•.;»  ,.■   /      ■    'i 
\      i'   orlw    •     -   ••       .  '  .       ,       '  ..      ..;    ,  .,r(   •   •      .-,...       ..     .,       • 

<i  ■      .  ■  '  i  lu  .     I  •'.  ..  .•-'••:■.;••        /  •    ' 

"•      '1'j'.'    :.'     "r|,.' J;,.,!)   '-p;:'  I    f  -  ■  -  '•"'■'.., 

.    -•'  'if     -  ■:?••■)   'I       •  .  :..:.r    '.(.■       /   :    •  '    -.-'  -    i     •        .•  .      • 
'   ■  •    y  i     .1^1)  ■//.     \''c:..  .  t.  .    to   ;':  I-  ;   -J       t.f-;  ,     ^ 

'      ^'  •'  'I'/        .''■•'  ::•    oij    h'lir;  •,  .       I  r.,>      .   j-f  »    *•.    '  1 

•-  i^'    »   '.':      >i       vi   [,,  ..   <  u,'   ./m;  .,}•••  .  ,-,•       .-  ', 

••.rr  .••>•:•  I' -)  Off'  oi  ■  ;^    t';-!  Jij'/v  .'>,.'•./  ;.        .'i,t..-      ■  /•      ■ 

'y    :J'^  hi  "('•;'  .      /•!•>■/ ••       .''.''  j-  ;..  7  "••    '.'.'■•:,-^     '  j 

Old      ...i..y  iii  J'ju  ,T>J.:-."ijlj  ?..!  [>'•;.   "     :  /  r,.,^ 
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'  ■''•'"     "  .'  ':  ^'     ■  •  ::"  -i^l  JTd  v.u  ^rS'     ':  ';[•      rr: 

CHAPTER  fVI       ' 

•    ■:  .      "'•  .  r  H  ..'o  -  .:  I'  . .;    ..  -  ■  '^  ,'  'i  . 

HASTTN6S   LEA^Rl^fe'  tVHAT;  *AaS  iBfefriiLfiN  '  l^tBVtl>— RWAIRS 
TO   THE   KING,   AN1>   feNCt>UNf  ERS  AN   Olb   «IVAL 


He  proceedec}  farther.  He  was  met  by  the  wifiof^d^dwrier 
Of  the  hdti^;  wiio  was  wieptrig;a^'dfH€¥'fli"it'gi^^^rtf^  pre- 
pared him  for  what  h^d  phanp^d.  "  <5tt;  Myibt^,  yoti  have 
come  to  lellfee  they  kre^sat^fAey^liaVfe^hot  ffeffl^n  itttb  the 
lja»ds  of  their  einemies^^lhe  good  gferitlem^ii^*'sd^trieek!--the 
poof  lady,- so  fair'!-^*  ■  -J^'^'-   j  i -^  ^^i- -'i^-ito  v>i  i  .'>lii.'-., 

Hastings  stood  aghast — a  few  sentences  more  explained 
all  that  he  already  guessed.  A  strange  man  had  arrived 
the  evening  before  at  the  house,  praying  Adam  and  his 
daughter  to  accompany  him  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  was  now  in  a  cottage  in  the 
neighbouring  lane — ^not  hurt  dangerously,  but  unable  to  be 
removed — and  who  had  urgent  matters  to  communicate. 
Not  questioning  the  truth  of  this  story,  Adam  and  Sibyll 
had  hurried  forth,  and  returned  no  more.  Alarmed  by 
their  long  absence,  the  widow,  who  had  first  received  the 
message  from  the  stranger,  went  herself  to  the  cottage,  and 
found  that  the  story  was  a  fable.  Every  search  had  dnce 
been  made  for  Adam  and  his  daughter,  but  in  vain.    The 
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widow,  tsoiniiiMdvin  {beer.pieidoi}&,i)iilM  ttet  Jte?  loi|gei;ii. 
had  be^n  tUainled  LaiiQtBtrianv<^uld  Imt  «^ppofe  that 
they  had  been  thus  betrayed  io^  their  enemies;  Ha^tl^gs! 
heard  thia  witAt^axilsmay  anid  t«mDrseimfM»sil34e  to  eicprei^* 
His  oidy  coijeotui^  ivras,;  that  i^het  King  had  idbcovered  theii?; 
retreat,  andtakcA tfaiemeasufe  tchreaik-ofl  tbie  littcpscoun% 
he  had  so  sternly  denoudded;  i  Fidl  of  th^se:ideas»  herbwtily. 
remounted,  and  stopped  not  4Jtt  Dtuse  tpQpte.at  ti^e  gates  of 
the  Tower.  Hastening  to  JBdwaf  d^9.  closet,  tbe^  moment  he 
saw>tbaKing;heiexidaimed/ilii  gtcaii  wwtioo— '/sMy  biege 
~my  iiiege,  do  iiQt»  atl^isiioiQVfwte^  I:h«vejieed vO£my> 
whole  energy  to  serve  thee,  do  not  madden  my  brain,  and. 
palsy  tay  ^uan;  :  ThjariaW , jaaw^tte:  poor  -m4id-r-Sihyll— 
Warner — speak,  my  Liege-r*^oiily;.t^>me'tJMy.jaffe  s^e--^ 
promise  me  th^c  shtdl^^go  ftee,  jand  I  ^wear  to  iobey  thee  in 
all  else  I     I  will  thank  thee  in  the  battle-field  I  " 

"  Thou  art  mad,  Hiastmgj^!:r  $^id  the  «:ing,.iR.  great 
astoni(Shme«it.^f-",Hii»hl^'  and  he  glaBfeed  ligniQ^UEitiy  artj 
a  person  who  stood  before  seveiral  heaps  of  gf^d,  ranged  upon 
ft  table  in  the  recess  olftfeeroom-^t-"  See,"  be  iwbisp^red^ 
'!  yonder  id  the  Goldsmith^  ^ho  faat]». brought  ane  a  loan 
from  himsett  and.Jiis  iellows  I— f^netty . tales  for  therein 
thy  folly  will  send  abroad  I  "  ^ .    t  ;  > 

But  bMore  Jiaettngsf^coiild  vent  hi?  impataent  answer, 
this  person,  to  Edward's  stiiljgreaiti^  surprise,  had  advasieed 
from.  hi6  place,  land  forgetting,  att  cerfmoBy,  had  seized 
Hastings  bf  tho^hfijw  of  .h4s/«urcoat,^  exdaiming— ^ 
.  "  Atyt.lord,  my  londrr-w^t  new  horror  is  /this  ?— tSibyll  I 
— methoaghi  phe"was^iworth]«s$,iand  hs^  fled  torthee  T'    • 

"T^n  thousand  devils il 'A'^ontftd  the  King— 'VAnii  I 
ever  to,  be  toismetited  l^  that  damnable  wizard  and  his 
vatch  child  2  And  feity  -Sir  Pew  and  Sir.  Goldsmith,  ia  youjj 
King^s  dboset-thatye-'Oamje,  the  very  eve  before  he  marohee 
to  battle, 't&«5>eeR  and'glower;  at  each  other  like  two  mad-) 
men  as  ye'4U:«'? ''(>;..     -  :  n   ►    -  -  ., 

'  Neither  Peer  nor  Gftldsmithg^ve^way,  till  the  couftier^ 
natur^lfy  recovering  himself  the  first,  fell. on  his  knee,  and 
said,  ,with  fivm,.  though  profovvnd  respeet-r-"  Sire^  if  poor 
William.  Hastings  :has  ^vct  jujented  from  ihis^i  Kuag  ono 
kindly  thow^t,  one  gemcous  word,  forgive  bow  whatever 
may  disjpdease  ihee  in  his  passion  or  his.  suit,  and  tell  him 
what  pdson  contains  ^hose  whom  it  would  for  ever  dis- 
honour his.  knighthood  to  Jknow  punished  and  endangered 
but  for 'his.  offence/ ■   :        ;    ^  : 

"  My  lord!  ".  answered  the  King,  softened  but  still  sur- 
pnsed;  :**  ihiak,  yon  ^cjrioiwly  that  I,  wltf)  feot  r^uctantly, 
in  this  loyely, month,  ieave  my  green  lawn3  of  Shene,  to 
saveii  icrown;  could;  have  been  vexing  my  brau*  by  strata-* 
gems  to.sd^QjaJaswHwhom.l  sweaphy.St*  Creorge  I  do^ol 
^vy Jheef-in^tbei  le^a  Hitb^fi  4oes  «w*  miffkc%  hwsredun 
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Idus  ftullafd,  ^t^y  flieta  laate  imy  iklntfy :w6wi,'iiBver  beibrer 
pfassed  for:so<sU^  feih  oecaston,'t*iat^I:kho^'n6tfeing;i»'bat* 
soe^r  61  thy  damsels  wh^ejtbouti— 1Mb  hcT'  pestilent 
father's— ^h4re1*feyi5aajoder:  of  l«ke^wliere>t&^  now  be— 
^d;  v^h«it  is  more,  If  sittytnalii  hasj  usurped  his  King's  right 
to  imp^l^ti  tfeie  Kini^^  s^hj^ets^  find  him  Mt»  ^lid  name  his 
punishment.  Art  thbii>ebnvinded  t?'*^  •  if 
'  "  I  am,  my  Ltege;"  ^sald  Ha^ngfe:>  : .-  » 

'  "But^-^^*^  began  the  goJdsiitth.    i  :  i 

"Halloa,  yim,  t^;  MpI  Uhis  istdo  mufeh  I  Wb  have 
eondesoended  t^  ahsw^  the  mtm  l^ho^  arms  three  thousand 
retainttrsv**      ■  -  ^    >^    •   ■    •-    '"  -  --^  ^    »'      ^  -' 

"  Arid  I,  please  your  Highness,  Iningyou  thegold  ta  pay 
them,*'  s^id  th^iTradei^,  bluht^.      ^   ^       ^^ 

•  The  King  bit  his  lip,  ahd^then  butst'iilto  his  usual  merry 
laugh.  '...•;■.;.•.■..::     fr    '•-   i  ,    ;i  : 

"Thou  art  in  the  right.  Master  Alwyn:  Finish  oouriting 
the  pieces,  and  then  gd  and  oeaisUlti'Wlth  my  diamaberlain 
•—he  must  oil  with  the  Jcokdc^crew-^but,  sirtce  ye  seem  to 
understand  each  other,  h^  shall  make  thee  his  lieutenant  oi 
search^  and  I  will  sign  any  eider  he  pleased  for  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  wisdjom  «nd  the  stelen  beauty.'  Go  and  calm 
thyself,  Hastings."  ' 

*'  I  will  attend  you  ^eseritlys  wy  Lord;"  said  ^wyn, 
aside,  **  in  yobr  own  apartment.'* 

•  "Do  so,"-  said  Hastings  ;  arid,  grateful  tfor  the  King's 
consideration,  he  ^ught  his  rooms,  i  ■>  T^ei^e,  indeedr  Alwyn 
soon  joined  him,  and  learned  fi^oilli  thdviobleman  what  filled 
hirii  at  once  with  joy  and-tertor*  •  Knewtiiig  that  Warner 
and  Sibyll  had  left  the  ToWef;  ih^  had  surmised  that  the 
girl's  virtue  had  at  last  succumbed^  aflid  it  <telighti^  him  to 
hear  f^om  Lord  Hastings^  whose  iwbrd  to  'men  was  never 
miestionable,  the  solemn  assurance'  'of  her  unstained 
aiastity.  But  he  tren:rf>led  at  tills  my$teiiOus  disap^ 
pearance,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  impute  the  snare,  till 
the  penetration  of  Hastings  suddenly  alighted  near,  at 
least,  to  the  clue.  "  The  Duchess  of  Bedford,"  said  he, 
"  ever  increasing  In  superstitibn  as  xianger  increases,  may 
have  desired  to  refind  so  great  a  ^scholar^  and  reputed  an 
astrologer  and  magician^^if  so,'all  is  safe.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  favourite,  the  Eriar,  ever  bore  a  jeialovs  <grudge  to 
poor  Adam>  and  mety  haive  sought  i6  abstract  htm  from  her 
Grace's  sed^ch^^here,  there  may 'be^molestation  to  Adam, 
but  surely  no  danger  to  Sibyll.  Harkye,  Alwyri^— thou 
lovest  the  maid  more  worthily,  akid^^-^^-^"^  *iasft:ings  stoi)ped 
short — forsu6t»4s  inftnai  huriia^'natuare,  Uiaty'Uioiigh  he  hiad 
mentaHy  resigned  SibyU  for  ever,  -  lie  dduld  mot  >yet  calilnly 
face  the  thought  of  resigning  toerito^a^tiVfeli^'^  '*  Thou  lovest 
Iter,'-'  he  rfcnew*d,'lno*ei«oldl3^,  ♦*  and  to^th^;  therefore^  1 
Bftay  safely  tru^t  the  seaiteh^  ^hl^h  tida^  andiclrcmiBtaiice, 
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and  a  Soldier's  duty  forbid  to  me.  And  brieve — oh,  be- 
lieve, that  I  say  not  this  froih  a  passion  which  may  move 
thy  jealousy,  but  rather  w'ith  a  brother*s  holy  love*  If 
thou  canst  but  see  her  safe,  land  lodged' where  nor  danger 
nor  wrong  can  find  her,  thotr  hast  no  friend  in  the  wide 
world  whose  service  through  life  thou  mayst  dohimand  like 
mhie." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Alwyn,  drfly,  "  I  want  no  friends  f 
Young  as  I  am,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  fHends^ 
follow  fortune,  but  never  make  it  I  I  Will  find  this  poor 
maid  and  her  honoured  father,  if  I  spend  my  list  groat  on 
the  search.  Get  me  but  such  an  order  from  the  King  as 
may  place  the  law  at  my  control,  and  awe^even  her  Grace 
of  Bedford — and  I  promise  the  rest !  '• 
'  Hastings,  much  relieved,  deigned  to  pr^ss  the  goldsmith's 
reluctant  hand ;  and,  leaving  him  alone  for  a  few  minutes, 
returned  with  a  warrant  from  the  King,  which  seemed  to 
Alwyn  sufficiently  precise  and  authoritative.  The  gold- 
smith then  departed,  and  first  he  sought  the  friary  but  found 
him  not  at  home.  Bungey  had  taken  with  him,  as  was  his 
wont,  the  keys  of  his  mysterious  apartment.  AlWyh  then 
hastened  elsewhere,  to  secure  those  experienced  in  such  a 
search,  and  to  head  it  in  person.  At  the  Tower,  the  evening 
was  passed  in  bustle  and  excitement — ^the  last  preparation 
for  departure.  The  QueeUj  who  was  then  far  advanced 
towards  her  confineittent,  was,  as  we  before  said,  to  remain 
at  the  Tower,  which  was  now  strongly  manned.  Roused' 
from  her  wonted  apathy  by  the  imminent  dangers  that 
awaited  Edward,  the  Aight  was  passed  by  her  in  tears  and 
prayers — ^by  him,  in  the  sound  sleep  of  confident  v^our. 
The  next  morning  departed  for  the  north  the  several 
leaders — Gloucester,  Rivers,  Hastings,  and  the  King. 


CHAPTER   VII    . 

THE  LANrtNG   OF  LORD   WARWICK,   AND  THE  EVENTS  THAT 
ENSUE   THEREON 

And  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  prepared 
such  a  greate  navie  as  lightly  hath  not  been  scene  before 
gathered  in  manner  of  aUr  nations,  which  armie  laie  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seyne  ready  to  fi^t  with  the  Earle  of 
Warwick,  when  he  should  set  out  of  his  harborowe.'** 

But  the  winds  fought  for  the  Avenger.  In  the  night 
came  *'  a  terrible  tempest,*'  yrhich  scattered  the  Duke's 
ships  "  on^  fropi  another^  soi  ti^at  two  of  them  were  not  in 

*  Hall,  p.  S62^  ed.  1809. 
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compAgziie  jtQf^er  Hi  oi^ptdc^,;  "  and  whoi^^t^e  tempest 
had  don^e  iis  WQrK»  it:P^kS$ed  away»  .and  the  gales  were  fair, 
and  the  beav?|i  wa&  clear.  Wbjen>  the  n^xt  day>  the  Eaii 
V  haXsed  up  the  sayles,"  ^d  canfie  in  sight  of  JD^artmouth. 

It  was  QQt  with  an  anay  of  l^reigp  hirelings  that  Lord 
Wjarwic^  set  forth: an  his  Qii^^hty  enterprise*  Scanty  indeed 
were  the  troops  he  brought  from  France — ^for  he  had  learned 
Iromt  England  that  V  mei^so  much  <jiaily  and  hourly  desired 
and  wished  so  sore  hi3  arrival  and  return^  that  almost  all 
men.  wisre  ixk  harness,  loqking  for  his  landyng."*  As  his 
9hip$5  neared  the  coast,  and  tli^e  banner  of  the  Ragged  Staff, 
worked  in  gold,  shone  in  the  ^un,  the  shores  3warm^  with 
armed  arowd3»  n^tto  resist  but  to  welconj^e..  From  cliff  to 
diff,  wide  and  far,  blazed  ifejaicing.  bonfires  ;  and  from  difl 
to  cliffy  wide  and  far^  burst  the  s][^>ut,  wfien,  Qrst  of  all  his 
men,  bare-headed,  but,  sav^  the.t>urgonet,  in  complete  mail, 
the  popular  hero  leapt  ashore.  ■ ,       • .  . 

"  When  the  Earle.had  taken  land,,  he  made  a  proclama- 
tion, in  the  name  of  King  Henry  .VJ.*  upon  high  paynes, 
commanding  and  chargingiall  men  apt  pr  able  to  bear  armour^ 
to  prepare  themselves  to  fight  against  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  wjio  had  untruly  usurped  the.croune  and  dignity  of 
this  realm."t  i  >  :  i 

And  wh^re  was  Edward  V-r-afar,  following  the  forpes  of 
Fitzhugh  and  Robin  of  Redesdale,  who,  by  artful  retreat, 
drew  him  farther  and  farther  northw#r4,  and  I^ft  all  the 
Other  quarters  of  the  kingdom  free,  to  send  their  thousands 
to  the  banners  of  Lancaster  and  Warwic)c.  And  even  as 
the  n^wrs  of  the  Earl's  landing  reached  the  King,'  it  spread 

•Tlie  popular  feeing  in  favonr  of  the  Bail  is^escribed  by  Hall 
with  softiewhat  more  eloquence  and  vigour  than  are  commom  with 
that  hom^y  ehionider  t-^'*  Tbe  abaettcc-  of  the  'Barle  of  Warwick 
made  the  common  people  daily  more  and  more  to  long,  and  bee 
desirous  to  have  the  sight  of  him,  and  presently  to  behold  his  per- 
sonage. For  they  judged  that  the  sunne  was  clerdy  taken  from  the 
world  when  hee  was  absent.  In  such  high  estimation,  amongst  the 
people,  was  his  name,  that  neither  tio  One*  manne,  they  had  in  so 
much  honour,  neither  no  one  persone  they  so  much  praised,  or  to  the 
douds  so  highly  extolled.  What  shall  I  say  ?  His  ^nly  name 
sounded  in  every  song,  in  the  mouth  of  the  common  people,  and  his 
persone  [effigies]  was  represented  with  great  reverence  when  pabliqne 
plaies  or  open  diumphes  should  bee  shewed  or  ^et  f urthe  abrode  in* 
the  stueets,"  &c.  Tnis  lively  passage,  if  not  too  highly  coloured, 
serves  to  shew  us  the  rude  saturnalian  kind  of  liberty  that  existed, 
even  vnder'  a  King  'so  vindictive  as  Edward  IV.  Though  an 
individusd  might  be  hanged  for  ,t^e  jest  that  h^  would  m^  his  son 
heir  to  the  crown  (viz.,  ^  grocer's;  sho;p^  which  bore  that  sign,)  yet 
no  tyiawrjr  qould  deal  ynth  the  sentiment  of  ,tlie' masses.  In  our 
owtt  day  it  would  be  muc^  less  ^sa£e  than  in  that  to  make  public 
exhibition  "in  plaies  and  triumphes,**  of  sjhnpathy  witti  a  man 
«ttainte<f ,  as  a'  traitor;  abd  in  o^  febeUioti '  \d  tlie  crown  1 
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sdso  through  aU  the  towns  of  jthe  North*— ai^d  all  the  t9^w;ns 
in  the?  North  were  in  "  a  great  rore,  and  made  fires,  and  sang 
songs^  crying--r'  King  Henry— King  Hepry  I  a  Warwicke— 
a  Warwicke  I '  "  But  his  warlike  and  presumptuous  spirit 
forsook  not  the  chief  of  that  l^loody  ^nd  fatal  race-^the  line 
of  the  English  Pelops — "  bespattered  with  kindred  gore/'* 
A  messenger  lrc«n  Burgundy  was  ki  hij?  tent  when  the  news 
reached  him.  /'  Ba<ck  to  the  Duke  I  "  cried  Edward  j  "  tell 
him  to  re-coH^thf^riavy,  guard  the  se^,  scour  the  streams^ 
that  th€  Eaii  shaH  not  escape,  nor  return  to  France — ^for 
the  doings, in  England,  let  me  aloned  .1  have  ability  and 
puissance  to  overcome  all  enemies  and  rebels  in  mine  own 
realm."  t 

And  therewith  he  raised  his  camp,  ^andoi^ed  the  pi^rsuit 
of  Fitzhu^,  summoned  Montagu  to  join,  him,  (it  being 
now  safer  to  hold  the  Marquis  near  him,j  and  near  the  axe, 
if  his  loyalty  became  svspected,)  and  marched  on  to  ipeet 
the  Earl.  Nor  did  the  Earl  tarry  from  the  eneouiiiier.  His 
army,  swelling  as  he  passed^-and  as  men  read  his  procla- 
mations to;  celorm  all  grievancQS  and  right  alLwr^gs— b© 
pressed  on  to  miset  the . King,  while  fast  and  f9St..i;pon 
Edward's  rear  came  the  jtroops  of  Fitzhugh  and  ,Hilyard ; 
no  longer  flying,  bu'         '  """     """     '"  ' 

anxious  to  come  uj 
greatly  upon,  the.iti 
betray  or  openly  to  < 
did  the  latter  on  t 
morally  to  weaken 
fear  that  desertion , 
contagious  disease  t 
however,  that  the 
Earl  with  voluntee 
anticipations  of  the 
forbid  ihim  that  opi 
ever  this  J)je,  the  ri^ 

King  halted  in  his  r  ^^  .  ^, 

up  his  quarters  in  a  fortified  hwsev  to  which  thene  was  no 
access  but  by  a  singly  bridge.J  Edward  himself  retired  for 
a  short  time,  to j his  couph,  tor  he  had. need  of  all  his  sj^rjength 
in  the  battle  he  foresaw.  But  scarce  had  he  closed  his  eyes, 
when  Alexander  Oarlilei§  the  Serjeant  of  the.royal  n[iinstrels, 
followed  by  Hastings  and  Rivers  (th)eirjealpusy  laid  at  rest 
for  a  time  in  the  sense  of  thqir  jkiog's  danger,)  rushed  into 
his  room.    -■  .•..••,  ;       .i    , ,-    ' 

"  Arm, » sire,  arm  I — Lord  Montagu  has  thrown  off  the 
mask,  and  rides,, through  thy  troops,  shouting  'JLong  live 
Kin^  Henryl'"    \  j 

'*  Ah,  traitor  I  "  cried  the  King,  leaping  from  his  bed. 
♦  ^tsah.  Again.  !     f  Hall,^:  ?83,     , . 
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"^From  \ViEtfWicJk,  Hke  ^$ts  niy  due— btit  met'ffom  Mon- 
tagu I  RiVfers;  hfelp  buckle  on  my  mall.  Hastings,  post 
my  body-guaSrd  at  the  brid^.    We  will  sell  oiur  lives  dear." 

Hastings  vahished.  Edward  hUd  scarce  hurried  on  his 
helm,  'Cuirass;  and  greaves,  vihen  Gloucester  entered^  calm 
in  the  mid^t  of  periTi 

"^  Your  enemies  ai*e 'Marching  to  sfeize  you,  brother. 
Hark  I;  behind  you  rings  thfe  cry,  ''A  Fit^hugh — ^a 
Robin-^Hleath'  to  the  tjrranti'.  Hark  1  in  front,  'A 
Montagu-^a  Warwick— Long  live  King  Henry !  *  I  come  to 
redeem  my  wonrd^ — ^to  share  your  -e^tfle  or  your  deaths 
Choose  eiither  while  there  i^  yet  time.  Tl^r  choice  is 
mine  I " 

And  while  he  ^)ok3e,  behind,'  befbre,  came  the  various 
cries  near  and  nearer;     The  lion  of  March  was  in  the  toUs. 

**  Now,  my  two-handed  sword  I "  said  Edward. 
"  Gloucester,  in  this  weapon  learn  toy  ehoice I" 

But  now  an  the  principal  barons  and  captains,  still  true 
to  the  king,  whose  croWn  was  already  lost,  flodced  in  a  body 
to  the  chamber.  They  fdl  on  their  knees,  and*  with  tears 
implored  him  to  save  himself  for  a  happi^  day. 

"  There  is  yet  time  to  escape,'*  skid  D'Eyncourt — ^**  to 
pass  the  bridge— to  gain  the  seaport  1  Think  not  that  a 
soldier's  death  wHl  be  left  thee.  Nimibers  will  suffice  to 
encumber  thine  arm — to  seize  thy  person.  Live  not  to  be 
Warwick's  prisoner — shown  as  a  wild  bea&t  in  its  cage  to 
the  hooting  crowd  I  "^ 

"  If  not  on  thyself/*  ex<!iaimed  Rlvctfs,  *'  have  pity  on 
these  loy^jgentlemen;  and  for  the  sake  of  their  lives  preserve 
thine  own;  'What  is  flight  I  Wamiekfledf" 
'  "  Tru^ — arid  returned  I  "  added  Gloucest^.  "  You  are 
right,  my  lords.  Come,  sire,  we  must  fly.  Our  rights  fly 
not  with  us,  but  shall  fight  for  us  in  absence  I  " 

The  calm  will  of  this  strange  and  terrible  boy  had  its 
effect  upon  EdwaM.  He  suffered  his  brother  to  lead  him 
from  the  chamber,  grinding  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage.  He 
mounted' his  horse,  while  Rivers  held  the  stirrup,  and,  witii 
some  six  or  sfeyen  knights  and  earls,  rode  to  the  bridge, 
already  occupied  by  Hastings  and  a  small  but  determined 
guard. 

"  Come,  Hastings,'*  said  the  King,  with  a  ghastly  smile — 
"  They  tell  tis  we  must  fly  I  ** 

*'  True,  sire,  haste — Chaste  I  I  stay  Imt  to  deceive  the 
enemy  by  feigning  to  defend  the  pass,  and  to  counsel,  as  I 
best  may,  the  faithful  soldiers  we  leave  behind." 

"  Braye  Hastings  I  "  .said  Glbuc^ter,  pressing  his  hand, 
"  you  do  well,  and  I  envy  you  the  glory  of  this  post.  Ck>me, 
■sire."  '    -  ,   -^:      '  '....• 

"  Ay, — ^ay,"  ssLidthe  King,  with  a  sudden  and  fierce  cry, 
"we  go-^ut  at  l^ait  slaughtering  as  we  go.    Seet  yon 
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rascal  troop  I — ^ricj^  we  tbroi^  the  midst  I     Havodc-  and 
revenge! " 

He.  set  6pi«rs  to  his  steed,  galloped  ov^  the  bridge,  and, 
before  his  x^ompanionscouJLd.  join  hiniy  dashed  alone  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  advanced  guard  sent;  |o  invest  the 
fortfess  ;  and  while  they  were  yetrShoi^Ungrr^'*  Where  is  the 
tyrant— where  is  Edward .?  " —       ■  r 

"  Here  !  "  answered,  a  voice  of  thunder-*"  here^  rebels 
and  f aytors,  in  your  ranks  I  "  ! 

This  sudden  and  appalling  reply ^  even  n;iore  than  the 
sweep  of  the  gigaaitic  ^word,  before  which  were  riven  sallet 
and  mail,  as  the  woodman's  axe  rives  the  faggot,  created 
amongst  the  enemy  that  singular  panic,  which  in  taose  ages 
often  scattered  numbers  before  the  ^rm  and  the  name  of 
one.  They  recoilpd.  in,  confusion  and  dismay.  Many 
actuaUy  tbrev^  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Through,  a  path 
broad  and  dear,  amidst  the  forest  of  pikes,  Gloucester  and 
the  oaptaUis  followed  the  flashing  track  of ^  the  king,  over 
the  corpses,  headless  or  limbless,  that  he  felled  as  he  rode, 
<  Meanwhile,  with  a  truer  chiyalry,  Hast:ings,  taking 
advajdtage  of  the  sortie  which  confused  and  delayed  the 
enemy,  summoned  such  of  the  loyal  as  were  left  in  the 
fortress,  advised  them,  as  the  only  chance  of  life,  to  ^ffect 
submission  to  War\pck ;  but  when  the  time  came,  to 
remember  their  did  allegiance,*  and  promising  that  he 
would  not  desert  them,  save  with  life,  till  their  safety  was 
pledged  by  the  foe,  reclosed  his  vizor,  and  rode  back  to  the 
front  of  the  bridge. 

And  now  the  King  and  his  comrades  had  cut  their  way 
through  all  barrier,  hut  the  enemy  still  wavered  and  lagged, 
till  suddenly  the  cry  of  "  Robin  of  Redesdale  I  "  was  heard, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  Hilyard,  followed  by  a  troop  of  horse, 
dashed  to  the  head  of  the  besiegers,  and,  learning  the  King's 
escape,  rode  off  in  pursuit.  His  brief  presence  and  sharp 
rebuke  reanimated  the  falterers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
gained  the  bridge.  r 

"  Halt,  sirs,"  cried  Hastings  ; "  I  would  offer  capitulation 
to  your.leader  !     Who  is  he  ?  " 

A  knight  on  horsel^ack  advanced  from  the  rest. 

Hastings  lowered  the  point  of  his  sword. 

"  Sir,  we  yield  this  fortress  to  yoijr  hands  upon  one  con- 
dition— our  men  yonder  are  willing  to  submit,  and  shout 
with  you  for  Henry  VI.  Pledge  me  your  word  that  you 
and  your  soldiers  spare  their  lives  and  do  them  no  wrong, 
and  we  depart." 

"  And  if  I  pledge  it  not  ?  "  said  the  Knight. 

"  Then  for  every,  warrior  who  guards  this  bridge  count  ten 
dead  men  amongst  your  ranks." 

"  Do  your  worst — our  bloods  are  up  I    We  want  life  for 
♦  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  iii.  289. 
41~p 
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life  I  revenue  fo^  the  stibjfe€*s  btrt<*^i%d  by-  your  tyraat 
chief  I  Ch^u-ge  I  to  the  attack — charge  I  pike  aiid  bill  t  " 
TJie  Knight  spurred  oii,  ^the  Lancastrians  followed^  and  the 
Knight  reeled  ^from  h^Tiorse  intt>  the  moat  bedow,  felled  by 
the  sWoM  of  Hastincs. 

■  iF^r  several  minutes  the  pass  '^ais  so  gallantly  defended 
that  the  strife  seemed  uncertain,  though'  fciarfully'  unequal, 
^vhett  Lord  Montagu  himself,  Wesfring^^hat  had  befallen, 
galloped  to  the  spot,  threw  down  his -truncheon,  cried 
"Hold!"  aM  the  slailghter  ceased.  T6  this  nobleman, 
Hastings  i^peated  the- terms  he  had  propiwed.        '  • 

"And,"  said  Montagu,  tmning  with  attger  to  the  Lan- 
^castriahs,  who  formed  a  detachment  df  OPltriiugtf  s  force — 
"can  Ehglishnieil  insist  upon  butchteiing  Engll^imen? 
Rather  thank  we  Lotd  Hastings,  that  he  wduld:  spare  go<^ 
King  rieniy  so  niaiiy  subjects'  livefi  1  The  teitos  are 
granted,  my  Lord:  and  your  oWn'life  also,  and  th<)seof  your 
friends  around  you,  vainly  brave  in  k  wr^g  cause. 
Depart  r"    /    •;-/    •  ":,:->  ■-  .   •       -^  ■      ;; 

^' "  Ah,^Mohta'gi:\,^'  Said  Hastings',  touched,  and  in  a 
whisper,  '^'what  pity  that  so  gallant  a  gentleman  should 
leave  a  rebel's  blot  upon  his  sctitciheon.'^  ' 

"  When  chiefs  and  su2ieri^ins  are  faJseiand  perjured,  Lord 
Hastings,"  aiisw^ered  Montagu,  '*  to  obey' them  is  not 
loyalty,  but  serfdom; 'arid  revolt  is  hot  disloy^y  but  a 
f reem^ri's  duty.  Giie  day  thoii  mayst'  know  that  truth, 
but  tub  l^te."*    '    -    -^  ''  '  '  V  ' 

Hastings  made  no  reply — waved  his  haiid  to  his  fellow- 
defender^  of  the  bridge,  and,  fcilloWed  by  them,  went  slowly 
arid  deliber^t^el^  on,  till  clear  of  the  murinuririg  and  sullen 
foe;  then  putting  spurs  to  their  steeds,  these  faithful 
walriors  rode  fast  to  rejoin  their  King ;  overtook  Hilyard 
on  the  Way,  and  after  a  fierce  skirmish,  a  blow  ft-om  Hastings 
unhorsed  and  unhelmed  the  stalwart  Robin,  and  left  him  so 
stmined  as  to  check  further  pursuit.'  They  at  Past  reached 
the  King,  and  gaining,  with  him  and  his  party,  the  town  of 
Lynn,  happily  found  one  English  and  two  Dutch  vessels  on 
the  point  of  sailing ;  without  other  raiment  than  the  mail 
they  wore — ^without  money,  the  menya  few  hours  before 
hailed  as  sovereign  or  as  peers,  fled  from  their  native  land 
as  outcasts  and  paupers.  New  dangers  beset  them  on  the 
sea ;  the  ships  of  the  Easterlings,  at  war  both  with  France 
and  England,  bore  down  upon  their  vessels.  At  th€  risk  of 
drowning,  they  ran  ashore  near  Alcmaer.  The  large  ships 
of  the  Easterlings  followed  as  far  as  the  low  water  would 
permit,  "  intending  at  the  fludde  to  have  obt^ned  their 
prey.'*t     In  this  extremity  the  lord  of  the  province  (Louis 

♦  Jt  was  in  the  midst  ,o^  his  own  conspiracy  against  Richard  of 
Glottcestef  that  the  head  of  I<ord  Hastings  fell. 

tHaU.  -^      - 
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of  Gi^iithii8e)')€iaBie  aiboard  their  vessels-^proteicted  thci 
fugitives  from  the  Easterlings— ^conducted  th^  ta  th^ 
Haguertt^md  apptriiBed  the^  Duke  :  of  Burgundy  how  his 
]^rdther-ixi4aw  had  lost  his  tbromek  -  Then  were  verified 
Lord  Warwick's  predictions  /of  the  faitii  of  Burgundy  I 
The  Duke,  for  whose  allianoe.  Edward  had  dishonoured  the 
man  to  whom  he  owed  his  <Jrowa,  so  l^ared  the  victorious 
Ead^  that  '^hehad  riitlwr  have  heard  f^t  Kmg  Edward's 
death:  than  ol  liis.  discomfiture.  *  And  ^his-  first  thought  was 
to  send  att  fcmbassy  to  the,  king^mater,  prayiag  the,a«uty 
and  all^oeof^tike  resteoied  d^itasty.    , 


m 


CHAPTER    Vflli     ; 

..     t  r  .  i     :;  -  .,         '..'>:;"  ;     (     .  .     : 

•WHAT  BfiFBLL  AJbAU  WARNnR  AND   SI»YJ-L  WHEIf  MAPB    . 
i     SUBJECT   TiO   THE   QBl^T   FRIAR  JftUKOBY 

Wb  nua^  Jiow  return  to  the  Tower  ol  London^  isuot^iadeed, 
to  its  lordly  halls  and  gilded  chambers-T-buttD  the  room  ol 
Friar  Bungey.  We  mnst  go  back  somewhat  in:%mi4\;  and 
on  the  day  following  the  idepal-tute  of  the  .King  and.bia 
Lords^  c<ynjure  up;  dii ;  that  strangely  furnished ,  apartment 
the  fbrmof  thebui^  Friar,  standing  l>cfor&  the  idisorganised 
Eureka,  w&b  Addm  Warn^".  by  his  side.       .*  .i:j 

Graui;  ias^i(¥e  have  seen,  had  kept^i^er  word^jand  SibyU 
imd'her  fatheif,  'hai^^ng  falien  into  the  snate,  weare  suddenly 
gagge<l;  bound,  led:, through  by-paths  to  , a  solitary  hut, 
where  a  covered  w^gon.was  In  wfidting,  iaixd  finally y  at 
nightfall,  conducted  to  the  Towen  Th0  Friar,  whom  his 
own  repute,  joUy  affability,  and  favour  with  the  Dnchess 
of  Bedford,  made  a  considerable  person  with  the  authorities 
of  the  place,  had  already  obtained  from  the  Deputy- 
governdr  an  order  to  lodge  two  persons,  whom  his  ^al  fo? 
the  King  i  sought  to  convict  c$  necromiantio  practices  in 
favour  of  the  reb^ion,  in  the  ceUs  set  apart  for  such  un* 
happy  captives.  Thither  the  prisoners  were  conducted* 
The  Friar  did  not  object  to  their  allocation  in  contiguous 
cells  ;  knd  the  gaoler  deemed  him  mighty  kind  and  charit- 
able, when  he  ordered  that  they  might  be  well  served  and 
fed  till  their  examination. 

He  did  not  venture,  howevw,  to  summon  his  captives  till 
the  departure  of  the  King,  when  the  Tower  was,  in  fact,  at 
the  disposition  of  his  powerful  patroness,  and  when  he 

'     •  •     •  ♦Hall,  p.  279. 
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thou^t  he  might  stretch  his  authority  as  tnr  as  he  pleased^ 
unquestioned  and  unchid.  " 

Now;  therefore,  on  the  day  succeedtaig -Edward's  de- 
parture, Adam  Warner  was  brought  from  his  cdl,  and  led 
to  the  chamber  where  the  triumphant  Friar  received  him 
in  majestic  state.  The  moment  Warner  entered,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  chaos  to  whkh  his  Eureka  was  resolved,  and 
uttering  a  cry  of  minted  grief  and-)oy,  sprang  forward  to 
greet  his  profaned  ti^^sure.  The  Friar  motioned  away  the 
gaoler,  (whispering  him  to  wait  without),  and  they  were 
left  alone.  Bungey  listened  with  curious  and  puzzled 
attention  to  poor  Adam's  broken  interjections  of  lamenta- 
tion and  anger,  and  at  last,  clapping  him  roughly  on  the 
back,  said — 

"  Thou  knowest  the  secret  of  this  magical  and  ugly 
device ;  but  in  tl^jkands  it  leads  only  to  ruin  and  per- 
dition. Tell  me  t^^psecret,  and  in  my  hands  it  shall  turn 
to  honour  and  proHr  Porkey  uerbey  !  I  am  a  man  of  few 
words.  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  feo  free  with  thy  daughter, 
and  I  will  protect  thee,  and  give  thee  moneys,  and  my 
fatherly  blessing ; — ^refuse  to  do  it  and  thou  shalt  %o  fnom 
thy  snug  cell  into  a  black  dungeon  full  of  newts  and  rats, 
where  thou  shalt  rot  till  thy  nails  are  like  birds'  talons,  and 
thy  skin  shrivelled  up  into  munimy,  and  covered  with  hair 
like  Nebuchadnezzar  1 " 

"  Miserable  varleti  Give  iAcc  my  secret — give  thee  my 
fame — ^my  life.     Never  I     I  scorn  and  spit  at  thy  malice  I  " 

The  Friar's  face  griew  convulsed  withtrage. — '*  Wretch  I  " 
he  roared  forth,  '*  darest  thou  unslip  thy  hound-like 
malignity  upon  great  Bungey  ? — Knowest  thou  not  that  he 
<^ould  bid  the  walls  open  and  close  upon  thee-^-^hat  he  could 
set  yon  serpents  to  coil  round  thy  limbs,  and  yon  lizard,  to 
gnaw  out  thine  entrails  ?  Despise  not  my  mercy,  and 
descend  to  plain  sense.  What  good  didst  thou  ever  reap 
from  thy  engine  ?— why  ^ouldst  thou  lose  liberty — ^nay, 
life — if  I  will,  for  a  thing  that  has  cursed  thee  with  a  man's 
horror  and  hate  ?  " 

"  Art  thou  Christian  and  friar,  to  ask  me  why  ?  Were 
not  Christians  themselves  hunted  by  wild  beasts,  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  boiled  in  the  caldron  for  their 
belief  ?  Knave,  whatever  is  holiest,  men  ever  persecute. 
Read  thy  Bible  I  " 

"  Read  the  Bible  1  "  exclaimed  Bungey,  in  pious  horror, 
at  such  a  proposition.  "  Ah  I  blasphemer,  now  I  have 
thee  I    Thou  art  a  heretic  and  Lollard.    HoUo — ^there  I  " 

The  Friar  stamped  his  foot — the  door  opened  ;  but  to  his 
astonishment  and  dismay  appeared^  not  the  grim  gaoler,  but 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford  herself,  preceded  by  Nicholas 
Alwyn.  i 

"  I  told  your  grace  truly — see  Lady  I  "  cried  the  Gold- 
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smith.—"  Vile  imposteu,  where. hast  thou  hidden  this  wise 
man's  daughter  ?  " 

The  Friar  turned  his  dull,  bead-like  eyes  in  vacant  con- 
sternation, from  Nicholas  to  Adam,  and  from  Adam  to  the 
duchess;  , 

"  Sir  Friar,"  said  J^cquetta,  mildly — ^for  she  wished  to 
conciliate  the  rival  seers-^"  what  means  this  over-zealous 
violation  of  law  ?  Is  it  true,  as  Master  Alwyn  affirms,  that* 
thou  hast  stolen  away  an^d  seducted  this,  venerable  Sage 
and  his  daughter — a  maid  I  deemed  worthy  of  a  post  in  my 
own  household  ?  " 

"  Daughter  and  Lady,"  said  the  Friar,  sullenly,  "  this  ill 
faytor,  I  have  reason  to  know,  has  been  practising  spells  for 
Lord  Warwick  and  the  enemy.  I  did  but  sununon  him 
hither  that  my  art  might  undo  his  charms ;  and  as  for  his 
daughter,  it  seemed  more  merciful  to  let  her  attend  him, 
than  to  leave  her  alone  and  unfriended  ;  specially,"  added 
the  Friar  with  a  grin,  "  since  the  poor  Lord  she  hath  witched 
is  gone  to  the  Wars." 

"  It  is  true,  then,  wretch,  that  thou  or  thy  caitiffs  have 
dared  to  lay  hands  on  a  maiden  of  birth  and  blood  I  " 
exdaimcd  Alwyn.  "  Tremble  I — see,  here,  the  warrant 
signed  by  the  King,  oflering  a  reward  for  thy  detection, 
empowering  me  to  give  thee  up  to  the  laws.  By  St. 
Dunstan  1  but  for  thy  friar's  frock,  thou  shouldst 
hang." 

"  Tut — ^tut.  Master  Goldsmith,"  said  the  Duchess, 
haughtily — *'  lower  thy  tone.  This  holy  man  is  under  my 
protection,  and  his  fault  was  but  over-zeal.  What  were 
this  Sage's  devices  and  spells  ?  " 

"  Marry,"  said  the  Friar,  gruffly,  "  that  is  what  your 
Grace  just  hind«reth  my  knowing.  But  he  cannot  deny 
that  he  is  a  pestilent  astrologer,  and  sends  word  to  the  rebels 
what  hours  are  lucky  or  fatal  for  battle  and  assault. 

"  Ha  I "  said  the  Duchess,  '*  he  is  an  astrologer  I  true, 
and  came  nearer  to  the  Alchemist's  truth  than  any  Multi- 
plier that  ever  served  me  1  My  own  astrologer  is  just  dead 
— ^why  died  he  at  such  a  time  ?  Peace — ^peace  I  be  there 
peace  between  two  so  learned  men.  Forgive  thy  brother, 
Master  Warner  1 " 

Adam  had  hitherto  disdained  all  participation  in  this 
dialogue.  In  fact,  he  had  returned  to  the  Eureka,  and  was 
silentiy  examining  if  any  loss  of  the  vital  parts  had 
occurred  in  its  ihelancholy  dismemberment.  But  now  he 
turned  round  and  i&aid,  "  Lady,  leave  the  lore  of  the  stars 
to  their  great  Maker.  I  forgive  this  man,  and  thank  your 
Grace  for  your  justice*  I  claim  these  poor  fragments,  and 
crave  your  leave  to  suffer  me  to  depart  with  my  device  and 
my  child." 

*'  No — no  I  "  said  the  Duchess,  seizing  his  hand.     '*  Hist  I 
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whatever  Lord  Warwick  paidth^e,  X  will  double.  No  time 
now  for  alchemy ;  but  for  the  Horoscopie,  it  is  the  veriest 
season.     I  nanie  thee  my  ^edatl  Astroldger." 

"  Acoept-^ccept/'*  \diispered  Mwyn ;  "for:  your 
daughter's  sake — ^for  your  own — ^nay,  for  the  Eureka's  !  " 

Adam  bowed  his  he^d,  and  groaned  forth — **  Bu±  I  go  not 
hence — no,  not  a  foot-^unl«ss  this  goes  with  me;  Cra^> 
wretch,  how  he  hath  def owned  it  r?'  .    i 

"And  now,"  cried  Alwyn,  eagerly,  "  this  wronged  and 
imhappy  maiden. 9"  ?        a      -; 

"  Go  I  be  it  thine  to  release  and  bring  her  to  our  pre- 
sence, good  Alwyn,"  said  the  Duchess  }  "  she  shall; lodge 
With  her  father,  and  receive  all  honour.  FoUow  me^  Master 
Warner."'  ..  i  :>.  .  :      .•:...,.■  ',  ,  / 

'  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Friar  perceive  that  Alwyn 
had  gone  in  search  of  the  gaoler,  than  he  arrested  tbe  steps 
61  the  Duchess,  and  said,  with  the  air  of  a  much-injured 
man--*  '<'  •   .    / 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace  to  remeihber,  that  unless  the 
greater  magician  have  all  j)o\ter,  and  aid  in  Uiwarting  the 
lesser^  the  ftsser  can  prevafl  ;  and,  Unerefoie,  if  jtour  Grace 
finds,  when  too  late,  that  Lord  Warwick's  <Jr.  Lord  Fitz- 
hugh's  arms  ppospe(r — ^that.  woe  and  disastea^  befall  tho 
King — 'Say  not  it  was^  the  fault  of  Friar  Bumgey  I  Such 
things  may  be.  -Nathless  L  shaft  still;  sweaty  and  watch, 
and  toil ;  and  if  despite  your  unhappy  favour  and  en- 
couragement to  this  hostile  sorcerer,  the:  King  should  beat 
his  enemlfesv  why ^  then,  Friar  Bnngiey  is  not  so  powerless  as 
your  Grace  holds:  him;^  'I?:  have  said^— Por/ce^  verbey  I 
Vigilabo  et  conabo — et  perspirabo — et  hungerabo — pro  vos 
fet  vestros,  Amen!-'*  ; 

V  The  Duchess  was  struck  by  this  eloquent  appeal ;  but 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  dread  science  of  Adam,  by 
the  evident  apprehensions  of  the  redoubted  Bungey,  and 
firmly  persuaded  that  she  could  bribe'  or  induce  the  former 
to  turn  a  science  that  would  otherwise  be  hostile  into  salu- 
tary account,  she  contented  herself  with  a  lew  words 
of  conciliation  and  complinient,  and  summoning  the  attend- 
ants who  had  followed  her,  bade  them  take  up  the  various 
members  of  the  Eureka  (for  Adam  cleaHy  demonstrated 
that  he  would  not  depart  without  them)  and  conducted  the 
philosopher  to  a  lofty  chamber,  fitted: up  for  the  defunct 
astrologer* 

Hither,  in  a  short  time,  Alwyn  had  the  happiness  ol 
leading  Sibyll,  and  witnessing  the  delighted  reunion  of  the 
Child  and  Father.  And  then,  after. he  had  learned  the 
brief  details  of  their  abduction,  he  related  how,  baffled  in 
all  attempt  to  trace  their  clue,  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  either  the  Duchess  or  Bungey  was  the  author  of  the 
snare,  returned  to  the  Tower,  shown  the  King's  warrant. 
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Vt&med'  that  ah  bid  mjain  aM^a'yoiing  female  had  indeed 
been  admitted  iiito  the>fortiiiii»,  and  hurried  st  once  to  the 
Duchess^  ^whO)'  «urpri6ed  at  his  nairration  and  complaint, 
and  anxiotis  to  reg^n  the  services  of  Watner^  had  accom- 
panied him  at  once  to  the  FWar.  '■  f; 

"  And  though,"  added  thei  Goldsmith,  "I  coidd  indeed 
procure  you  lodging^  niore  welcome  to  ye  elsewhw^,  yet  it 
is  wen  to  wiri'the^frienidship  of  the  Duchess,  and  royalty  id 
ever  an  itt  foe.    How  came  ye  to  quit  the  palace  ?  " 

Sibyll  changed  cotmtenance^  asid  her  father  answered 
gravely,  "We  incurred  the  King^s  displeasure,  and  the 
excuse  was  the  popular  hat^red  of  me  and  the  Eur^a/^ 

"  Heaven  made  the  People^  and  the  Devil  maices  three- 
fourths  of  what  Is  Popiidar  I  ♦'  bluntiy  said  the  Man  of  thQ 
Middle  Classes,  ever  against  both  extremes j 

"  And  how  ?  "  asked  Sibylla  *'  ho^,  honoured  and  true 
friend,  didst  thou  obtain  the  King's  warrant,  and  learn  the 
snare  into  which  we  had  fJdlen  ?  -'V 

This  time  it  was  Alwyn  who  changed  countenance.  He 
mused  a  moment,  and  then  frankly  answering — "  Thou 
must  thank  Lord/ Hastings,"  gave  thb  expttoation  .already 
known  to  the  i-eader. 

But  the  grateful  tears  this  relation  Called  forth'  from 
Sibyll,  her  clasped  hands,  her  ei^^ent  emotion  of  delight 
and  love  so  pained  poor  Alwyn>  that  he  rose  abruptly  and 
took  his  leave. 

And  now,  the  Eureka  was^  a  luxury  as  peremptorily  forbid 
to  the  Astrologer  as  it  had  been  to  the  Alchemist.  Agalq 
the  True  Science  was  despised,  and  the  False  cultivated 
and  honom-ed.  Condemned  to  calculations  which,  no  man 
(howe^ver  wise)  in  that  age,. held  altogether  delusive,  and 
which  yet  Adam  Warner  studied  with  very  qualified  belief 
— it  happened  by  some  of  those  coincidences,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  to  confirm  the  credulous  in 
judicial  astrology,  that  Adam's  predictions  became  ful- 
filled. The  Duchess  was  prepared  for  the  first  tidings, 
that  Edward's  foes  fled  before  him*  She  was  next  pre- 
pared for  the  very  day  in  which  Warwick  landed,  and  then 
her  respect  for  ^  the  astrologer  became  strangely  minted 
with  suspicion  and  terror,  when  she. found  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  foretell  but  ominous  and  evil  events — and  when, 
at  last,  still  in  corroboration  of  the  unhappily  too  faithful 
horoscope,  came  the  news  of  the  King's  flight,  and  the 
Earl's  march  upon  London,  she  fled  to  Friar  Bungey  in 
dismay.     And  Friar  Bungey  said — 

"  Did  I  not  warn  you,  daughter  ?    Had  you  suffered  me 

"  True,  true  I  "  interrupted  the  Duchess.  "  Now  take, 
hang,  rack,  drown,  or  bum  your  horrible  rival,  if  you  will, 
but  undo  the  charm,  and  save  us  from  the  Earl  1 " 
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:  The  Friar's  «yes  twinkled^  but  to  the  first  thought  of  spite 
and  vengeanoe  $acceeddd  another :  Jf  he  who  had  made  the 
famous  wax^  efftgles  ol  the  Earl  of  Warwkk>  were  now  to 
be  found  guilty  of  some  atrodous  and  positive  violence  upon 
Master  Adam  Warner,  might  not  the  Earl  be  glad  of  so  good 
an  excuse  to  put  an  end  to  himself  ? — , 

''  Daughter/'  said  the  Friar  at  that  r^ection,  and  shaking 
his  head  mysteriously  and  sadly,  **  daughter,  it  is  too  late." 

The  Duchess,  in  great  despair*  flew  to  the  Queen. 
Hitherto  she  had  concealed  from  her  royal  daughter  the 
employment  she  had  given  to  Adam ;  for  Elizabeth,  who 
had  herself  suffered  from  the  popular  belief  in  Jacquetta's 
sorceries,  had  of  late  earnestly  besought  her  to  lay  aside  all 
practices  thati  could  be  called  into  question.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  she  confessed  to  the  agitated  and  distracted 
Queen  the  retaining  of  Adani  Warner,,  and  his  fatal  predic- 
tions, Elizabeth,  who,  from  discretion  and  pride,  had  care- 
fully hidden  from  her  mother  (too  vehement  to  keep  a 
secret)  that  offence  in  the  King,  ttie  memory  of  which  had 
made  Warner  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him,  exclaimed, 
*'  Unhapjpy  mother,  thou  hast  employed  the  very  man  my 
fated  husband  would  the  most  carefully  have  banished 
from  the  palace,  the  very  man  who  could  blast  his  name." 

The  Duchess  was  aghast  and.  thunderstricken. 

"  If  ever  I  forsake  Friar  Bungey  again  I  "  she  muttered  ; 

"  OH,  THE  GREAT  MAN  I  ** 

But  events  which  demand  a  detailed  recital  now  rapidly 
pressing  on,  gave  the  Duchess  not  even  the  time  to  seek 
further  explanation  of  Elizabeth's  words,  much  less  to 
determine  the  doubt  that  rose  in  her  enlightened  mind 
Whether  Adam's  spells  might  not  be  yet  unravelled  by  the 
timely  execution  of  the  sorcerer  I 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  DELIBERATIONS  OF  MAYOR  AND  COUNCIL,  WHILE  LORD 
WARWICK  MARCHES   URON   LONDON 

It  was  a  clear  and  bright  day  in  the  first  week  of  October, 
1470,  when  the  various  scouts  employed  by  the  mayor  and 
council  of  London  came  back  to  the  Guild,  at  which  that 
worshipful  corporation  were  assembled — their  steeds  blown 
and  jaded,  themselves  panting  and  breathless — ^to  announce 
the  rapid  march  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  year,  Richard  >  Lee,  grocer  and  citizen,  sat  in  the 
venerable  hall  in  a  huge  leather  chair,  over  which  a  pall  of 
velvet  had  been  thrown  in  haste,  dad  in  his  robes  of  state. 
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and  surrounded  by  his  iddermen  and  tl^e  magnates  of  the 
city/  To  the  personal  lotve. which  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  bore  to  the  young  and  courteous  Kiug,  'vvas  added  the, 
terror  which-  the  corporation  jmUy  entertained  of  the 
Lancastrian  faction.  >  They  rememb^ed  the  dreadful 
excesses  which  Margaret  had  permitted  to  her  army  in  the 
year  1461 — what  time,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  old 
histcyrian,  *'  the  wfealth  of  .Loiidon  looked  pale  ;  "  and  how 
grudgingly  she  had  been  restrained  from  conden^ning  her 
revolted  metropolis  to  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage..  And 
the  bearing  (^  this  august  representation  of  the  trade  and 
power  of  London^  was  not,  at  the  fiprst,  unworthy  of  the  high 
influence  it  had  obtained.  The  agitation  and  disorder  of 
the  hour  had  intt-odiaced  into  the  assembly  several  of  the 
more  active  and  accredited  citizens,  not  of  right  belonging 
to  it ;  but  they  sat,  in  silent  discipline  and  order,  on  long 
benches  beyond  the  table  crowded  by  the  corporate  ofiBcers. 
Foremost  among  these,  and  remarkable  by  ttie  firmness  and 
intelligence  of  his  countenance,  and  the  earnest  self-posses- 
sion with  which  foe  listejieid  to*  his  $eniorSy  was  Nicholas 
Alwyn,  summoned  to  the  coancilfrom  his  great  influence 
with  the  apprentices  jHid  younger  freemen  of  the  city. 

As  the  last  scout  announced  his. news,  and  was  gravely 
dismissed, 

The  Lord  Mayor  rose;  and,  being,  perhaps,  a  better 
educated  man  than  many  of  the  haughtiest  barons,  and 
having  more  at  stake  than  most  of  them,  his  manner  and 
language  had  a  dignity  and  earnestness  which  might  have 
reflected  honour  on  th6  higher  court  of  Parliament, 

'*  Brethren  and  citizens,"  he  said, ,  with  the  decided 
brevity  otf  one  who  fdt  it  no  time  for  many  words,  "  in  two 
hours  we  shall  hear  the  clarions  of  Lord  Warwick  at  our 
gates  ;  in  two  hours  we  shall  be  summoned  to  give  entrance 
to  an  army  assembled  in  the  name  pf  King  Henry.  I  have 
done  my  duty^-r»  have  !  manned  the  walls — I  hajve  mar-r 
shalled  what  soldiers  rwe  can  command.  I  hav^  sent  to  the 
Deputy^GovemOr  of  the-  Tow^ — ---" 
'  "And  what  answer  gives  he^.  my  Lord  Mayor  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Huthfrey  Heyford. 

"Ndne  to/depeiid  upoa.  iHe  answers, that  Edward  the 
Fourth,  ^  'abdicating  the  kingdom,  has  left  hipi  no  power  to 
resist  ^and  that  between  force  and  force,  King  and  King, 
Might  makes. JRighL'f      .  j.  . 

A '  det^p  bredth,'  like  a  igroan, :  went  through,  the  assembly^ 

Up  rose  Master  Jbluv  Stokton,  the  .meriQer.  He  rose, 
trembling:  ^om.;limb  to  limb;  .  r  r       .     • 

"  Worshipful  my.  Lord  Mayoir,"  said  he*. "  it  j^eems  to  me 
that  o^tir  first  diiit>^)is  tolookto  (our  owi  selves  I  "  • 

{Despite  the  graivit^sh  of  the  cafnergenc?e>  f)^  laugli  burst  forth* 
4md  "Was  'at  xdnc^'  tdlffliced,  at  this  Irapk  ay pwaLj  > 
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"  Yes,"  <6dttt!niaed '  the  mercer,  turning  round,  and 
strikinff  tW  table  with  his  fist,  in  the  action  ofia  iierv<>us 
man — ^**  yes  ;  for  King  Edward  has  set  us  the  example.  A 
stout  and  dauntless  champion,  whose^  whole  youth  has 
been  W^,  King  Edward  haB  fled  from  the  kingdom — ^King 
Edwlard  takes  cares  of  himself — it  is  ora:  duty  to  do  the 
same  J'' 

'  Strftnge  though  it  may  seem,  this  homely  selfishness  went 
at  once  through  the  assembly  like  a  flash  jo£  conviction. 
There  was  a  burst  of  aj^plause^  and;  as  it  i^eased,  thfe  sullen 
explosion  Of  a  bombard  (or  cannon)  from  the  city  wall 
announced  thdt  the  warder  had  caught  the  first  ^ijmpse  of 
the  approaching  army. 

Master  Stoktoh  started  as  if  the  sbot  had  ^one  near  to 
himself,  and  dropped  at  once  int6  his  s^it  ejaculating, 
'*  The  Lord  have  tnercy  upon  us  I  "  .  There  was  a  paijise  ol 
a  moment,  and  then  seVe^al  of  thecoiJpotation  rose  simul- 
taneously. The  Mayor,  preserving  his  dignity,  fixed  on 
the  Sheriff.  •  ' 

"  Few  words,  my  lord,  and  I  have  done;"  said  Richard 
Gardyner — *'  theW  is  tie  fighting  without  men.  The  troops 
at  the  Tower  are  not  to  be  counted  on.  The  popidace  are 
all  with  Lord  Warwick,  even  though  h^r brought  the  devil 
at  his  back.  If  you  hold  out,  look  to  rape  and  plund^ 
before  sunset  to-onorrow.  If  ye  yield,  go&^rth  in  a  body, 
and  the  Earl  is  not  the  man  to  suffer  one  En^hman  to  be 
injux:ed  in  life  or  health  who  once  ti^usts  to  his  good  faith; 
My  say  is  said.'^ 

"Worshipful  my  lord,"  said  a  thin,;  cadaverous  Alder- 
man, who  rose  next^— "  thisis  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  and 
Hi^  saints.  The^Ldll^ds  and'  heretics  have  been  too  much 
suffered  to  run  at  large,  and  th^'wrathiotHeatenis  upon 
us."  ''■'■•./':  -    ; 

An  impatient  murmuring  attested  the  unwillingnesst  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  audi^ce  to  listen  furthei' ;  but  an  approv- 
ing buzz  fl^om  the  ^der  citizens  announced  that  the 
fanaticism  was  not  without  its  f avonrei^  Thus  stimulated 
and  encouraged,  the  orator  continued;  lEndconcliuled  an 
harangue,  interrupted  more  stotmily  than :  aU  that  had 
preceded,  hy  an  exhortation''  to  ieave  the  ^city  to  its  fate, 
and  to  march  in  a  body  to  the  New  Prison^  draw  forth  five 
suspected  Lollards,  arid  bum  them  at  Smithfield,  in  order 
to  appease  the  Almighty  and  divert  the  tempest  I 

This  subject  of  controversy;  once  started,  might  have 
delayed  the  atiditace  tilt  the  ragged  staves  of  tlte  War- 
wickers  drove  them  forth  from  their  hall>  hut  for  the 
sagacity  and  promptitude  of  the  Maiyor.  -     * 

"  Brethren/*  he  said,  **  it  matters  not  to  me,  wtiether 
the  counsel  suggested  be  good  or' had/ on  the  nudn;  hut 
this  have  I  heard^^-^there  is  small  safety  in  death4>ed 
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Tepeiitattce.  It  is  too  latfe  ttow  to  do,  through-tear  of  the 
devil,  what  we  omitted  to  do  through  zeal  for  the  church. 
The  sole  question  is,  '  Pi^t  or  midce  teims;'  Ye  say  we 
lack  men— vepily,  yes,  while  no  leaders  dk*e  found  I  Wal- 
worth, my  predecessor,  saved  London' from  Wat  Tyler. 
Men  were  wanting  then  till  the*  mayor  ahd  his  fellow- 
citizens  marched  forth  to  Mile  E»d.  It  may  b«  the  same 
now.  Agree  to  fight,  and  we'll  try  it — ^what  say  you, 
Nicholas  Alwyn?— ^you  know  the  ttmptsr  of  our  younjg 
men."  < 

Thus  called  upon,  Alwyn  tose,  and  ^ch  was  the  good 
name  hfe  had  Already  acquired,  that  every  murmur  hushed 
into  eager  silence.  ' 

'*  My  Lord  Mayor,"  he  said^  ^  there  is  a  proverb  in  my 
country  which  says,  '  Ftsh  swlto  best  thaf  s  bred  in  the 
sea  ;•'  which  means;  I  take  it,nhkt  men  do  best  what  they 
are  thilned  for  I  Lord.  Warwick  and  his  nien  are  trained 
for  fightittg.  Few  of  thei  fish  about  Lohdbn  Bridge  are 
bred  in  that  sea.  Oy;  'London  to  the  rescue  1'— =^ut  on 
liatiberk  and  helii,  attd  you  will  have  crownS'  enough  to 
crack  around  you.  Whflt  foMows,— Mafstep^Stokton  hath 
said  it :  pillage  and  vslpe  for  the  cityt-^gibbet  and  cord  for 
Mayor  atad  Aldermen.  Do  I  stfy'thtsj  loving  the  hous*  of 
Lancaster  ?  No  ;  a^  Hfeaveh  shall  judge  me,  I  think  that 
the  policy  King  Edwalxl  hath  Chosen;  md  which  costs  him 
his  crdWn  to-day,  ought'  to  make- the  house  of  York  dear 
to  burgess  and  trader.  He  hath  bought  to  break  up  the 
iron  rule  of  the  great  Barons — and«evef  peace  to  England 
till  that  be  done.  He  has  f afled  ;  ■  but  for  ^  day.  He  has 
yielded  for  the  time';  so  must  We.  '  There^s  a  time  to 
squint,  and  a  tinxe  to  look  fiven.'  I  advise  that  we  march 
out  to  the  Eail— that  we  niake  honoupable  terms  for  the 
city — ^that  we  take  sidSrantage  Of  one  faction  to  gain  wiiat 
,we  have  not  gained  with  the  other — that  we  fight  for  our 
profit,  not  with  isWbrds  where  we  shall  be  Worsted^  but  in 
council  JEmd  parliament,  by  speech  and  petition.  New 
power  is  ^ver  gentle  and  douCe/  What  matters,  to  us, 
York  or  Lancaster  ?^— all  we  want  is  good  laws.  Get  the 
best  we  can  fronl  LancastM'— and  when  King  Edward 
retui^hs,  as  return  he  will,'  let  him  bid  higher  than  Henry 
for  oin?  love.  Worshipful  my  lords  and  bi ethren,  while 
barons  and  knaves  go  to  loggerheads,  honest  men  get  their 
own.  Time  grows  tinder  us  like  grass.  York  atnd-  Lan- 
caster may  pull  down  each  other — and  what  is  lefit  t  Why, 
thre^  things  that  thrive  in  all  weatheiv— London,  iNDtrstRY, 
and  THE  People  I  We  have  f^len  on  a  rough  time.  Well, 
what  says  the  proverb  ?'  ^  Boil  stones  in  butter,  and  you 
may  sup  the  broth.'     I  have  done."  :  !  r    r 

This  characteristic  liarahgtie)  which  was'  fortunate 
enough  to  accord  with 'the  sel&hhess  of  each^  oncy  4tod  y et 
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give  the  manly  excuse  of  sound  sense  and  wise  policy  to 
all,  was  the  more  decisive  in  its  effect,  inasmuch  as  the 
young  Alwyn,  from  his  known  detennined  courage,  and 
his  avowed  distaste  to  the  Lancaster  faction,  had  been 
expected  to  favour  warlike  counsels.  The  Mayor  himself, 
who  was  faithfully  and  personally  attached  to  Edward, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  gave  way  to  the  feeling  of  the  assembly. 
And  the  resolution  being  once  come,  to,  Henry  Lee  was  the 
first  to  give  it  whatever  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
prompt  and  speedy  action. 

"  Go  we  forth  at  once,"  said  he — "  go,  as  becomes  us,  in 
our  robes  of  state,  and  with  the  insignia  of  the  city.  Never 
be  it  said  that  the  guardians  of  the  city  of  London  could 
neither  defend  with  spirit,  npr  make  terms  with  honour. 
We  give  entrance  to  Lord  Warwick.  Well,  then,  it  p^^ust  be 
our  own  free  act.     Come  I     Officers  of  our  court,  advance." 

"  Stay  a  bit— -stay  a  bit,"  whispered  Sto^Lto^yr-rdigging 
sharp  claws  into  Alwyn's  arm--^"  let  tj;iem  go  first, — a 
word  with  you,  cunning  Nick — a  word.". 

Master  Stokton,  despite  the  tremor  of  his  nerves,  was  a 
man  of  such  wealth  and  substanoci  that  Alwyn  might  well 
take  the  request,  thus  familiarly  niade,  as  a  compliment 
not  to  be  received  discourteously;  .moreover,  he  had  his 
own  reasons  for  hanging  back  fr^wn  a  procession  which  his 
rank  in  the  city  did  not  require  him  to  join. 

While,  therefore,  the  Mayor  andithe  other  dignitaries  left 
the  hall,  with  as  j  much  state  and  order  as  if  not  going  to 
meet  an.  invading  arrny^. but  to  join  a  holiday  festival, 
Nicholas  and  Stokton  lingered  behind. 

"  Master  Alwyn,"  said  Stokton,  then,  ynih^^  sly  wink  of  his 
f^ye,  **  you  have  this  day  .done  yourself  ;great  credit ;.  you 
will  rise-r-I  have  my  eye  pn  youl.  I  have  a  daughter — I 
have  a  dau^ter  I  Aha  1  a  lad  like  you  may  come  to  great 
things  I"  ... 

'  *'  Tarn  much  bounden  to  you,  Ma$ter  Stokton,"  returned 
AlWyn,  somewhat labstractedly — ".but what's  yoi^r  will  ?  " 

*'  My  will  I— hum,  I  say,  Nicholas,  Yfhat's  your  advice  ? 
Quite  right  not  to  go  to  blows.  £)dds  cpstards  I  that 
Mayor  is  a  very  tiger  I  But.  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  join  this  proce^ion  ?  Edward  the  Fourth, 
an  he  ever  come  back,  has  a  long  memory.  He  deals  at  my 
ware,  too — a  good  customer  at  a  mercer's ;  and,  lord  I  l|ow 
much  money  he  owes  the  city  I — ^hum — I  would  not  seem 
.ungrateful." 

,     "  But,  if  you  go  not  out  with  the  rest,  th^re  be  other 
mercers  who  will    have   King   lienrg's  countenance  and 
if  avour ;  and  it.  is  easy  to  see  that  a  npw  court  will  make  vast 
consumption  in-mercery."        ,        . 
t    Master  Stokton  looked  puzzl^. 
^   ."  Tiiat  were  a  hugeous  pity,  good  Nicholas  ;  and,  certe^ 
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there  is  \^at  Smith,  ln<  Eastgate,  who  would  cheat  thAt  good 
King  Henry,  poor  man  I  which  were  a  shame  to  the  city ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Yorkists  mostly  pay  on  the  nail 
(except  King  Edward,  God  save  him  I),  and  the  Lancastrians 
are  as  poor  as  mice.  Moreover,  King  Henry  is  a  meek  man, 
and  does  not  avenge — King  Edward,  a  hot  and  stern  man, 
and  may  call  it  treason  to  go  with  the  Red  Rose  I  I  wish  I 
-knew  how  to  decide  I  I  have  a  daughter,  an  only  dau^^ 
— a  buxom  lass,  and  weH  dowered.  I  would  I  had  a  sharp 
son-in-law  to  advise  me  I  " 

*'  Master  Stokton,  in  one  word,  th«i, — ^He  never  goes  lar 
wrong  who  can  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 
Good  day  to  you,  I  have  bushiess  elsewhere." 

So  saying,  Nicholas,  rather  hastily,  shook  off  the  mercer's 
quivering  fingers,  and  hastened  out  of  the  hall. 

"Verily,**  murmured  the  disconsolate  Stokton,  "run 
with  the  hare,  quotha  I— that  is,  go  with  King  Edward ; 
but  hunt  with  the  hounds-^tbat  is,  go  with  King  Henry. 
Odds  costards  ;  it's  not  so  easily  done  by  a  plain  man,  not 
bred  in  the  North.     I'd  best  go — ^home,  and  do  nothing  I  " 

With  that,  mustng  and  bewOdered,  tiie  poor  man  sneaked 
out,  and  was  soon  lost  amidst  the  mmtmuring,  gathering 
and  swa5ring  crowds,  many  amongst  which  were  as  much 
perplexed  as  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile,  with  his  cloak  muffled  carefully  round 
his  face,  and  with  a  long,  ste^thy;  gliding  stride,  Alwyn 
made  Ws  way  through  the  streets,  gained  the  river,  entered 
a  boat  in  waiting  tor  him,  and  arrived  at  last  at  the  palace 
of  the  Tower.  :  . 


CHAPTER   X 

TriE  TmUMVHAL  ENTRY  OP  THE  EARL-WrHB  ROYAL  CAPTIVE 
IN  THE  TOWER — THE  MEETINO  BETWXEN  KING-MAKBR  AND 
•      KiKO 

'  All  in  the  chambers  of  the  Metropolitan  Fortress  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  confusicm  and  dismay.  Th6  sentinels, 
it  is  true,  were  still  at  their  posts/  m^rat-larms  at  the 
outworks,  the  bombards  were  loaded,  the  flag  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  still  wilvedi  aloft  from  the  battlements ;  but 
ijhe  officers  of  the  fortress  and  the  captains  of  its  soldiery 
were,  some  assembled  in  the  old  hall,  pale  with  fear,  and 
wrangling  with  each>  other ;  some  had  fled,  none  knew 
whither ;  some  had  gone  avowedly  and  openly  to  join  the 
invading  army.  < 

Throifeh  this  tumultuous  and  feeble  force,  Nicholas  Alwyn 
was<^nducted  by  a  single  faithful  servitor  ol.the  Qiiean?« 
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(by  whom  he  was  expected);  and  one  ^U»ioe  of  fais quidc 
eye,  as.  he  passed  along,  conviBced  him  ol  the  justice  of  his 
counsels.  He  atiived  at  Itist,  by  a  long:  and  winding  stair, 
at  one  of  the  loCtiest  chanib^^,  in  one  of  the  loftiest  towers, 
usually  apprapriated  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
housekold. 

And^th^re,  stan^hg  by  i  the  open  casement,  conmianding 
some  exteiided  view  x>f  tb^  noisy  and  crowded  sceo/e  beyond, 
both  on  streain  and  land,  he  saw  the  Queen  of  the  fugitive 
monarch.  By  her  side  was  the  Jbady  Serope,  her  most 
familtor  friend  and  eoniidant^— her  three  h^nt  children, 
.Blizabeth,  Mary^  and  Cieely^--grouped  round  her  knees, 
playing  with  each  other,  and  uncons^ioi^  of  the  terrors  of 
the  times ;  and  apart  from  the  rest  stood. the  Duphess  of 
Bedford,  conferring  eagerly  with  Friar  Bungey;  whom  she 
had  simnnoned  in  haste,  to  knbw  if  his  art  covild  not  yet 
prevail  over  eneniies-  merely  mortal,  ;  i  . 
.  The  servitor  announced  Alwyn^  and  retired  ;  the  Queen 
turned— "What  news,  Master  Mwynfi  Quick  I  What 
tiding^  from  the  Lord  Mayor  ?  "     '  . 

'*  Qradous  my  Qftieen  and  Lady,"  said  Alwyni  falling  on 
his  knees-r»"  yon  have  but  one  course  to  pursue.  ^  Below 
yon* casement  lies'3frour  barge-^to  the  right,>  see.th^  round 
grey  tower  of  Westminster  Sanctuary  :  you  have  time. yet, 
and  but  time! "  .  ,  m  ;    , 

The  old  Duchess  of  Bedford,  turned  her  sharp,  bright, 
•gre^  eyes  from  the  pale  and  trembling  Friar  to  tht  Gold- 
smith* but  was  silimt  ,  The ^Queen  stood  aghast  Ir^'-rMean 
you,"  she  faltered  at  last,  "  that  the  City  of  London  for- 
sakes the  King  ?     Shame  on  the  cravens  I  " 

"  Not  cravens,  my  Lady  and  Queen,"  said  Alwyn, 
rising.  *'  He  must  have  iron  naOs  that  scratches  a  Bear — 
and  the  White  Bear  XbaVe  all.  The  King  has  fled — the 
Barons  have  fled — the  soldiers  have  fled — the  captains  have 
Hed — the  citizens  of  London  alone  fly  not  i  but  there  |s 
nothing,  save  life  and  property,  left  to  gu^ud." 

'*  Is  this  thy  boasted  influence  with  the  commons  und 
youths  of  the  city  ?  " 

"  My  htimble  influence,  may  it  please  your  Gmce  <I  say  it 
now  openly,  and  I  .will  say  it  a. year  hence,  when  King 
£dw«rd  will  hold  his  court  in  these  halls  once  again),  my 
influence,  such  as  it  is,  hai  been  used  to  save  lives,  which 
resistance  would  waste  in  vain*  Alack,  alaeki  'No 
gaping  against  an:  oven,'  gracious  Ladyl  .  Your  barge  is 
below.  Again  I  say,  there  is  yet  thne^--when  the  hell  tolls 
the  next  hour,  that  time  will  be  past  I  " 

"*  Then  Jesu  defend  thcese  diildren  I "  said  Elizabeth, 
bending  over  her  infants,  and  weeping  bitterly~  *I  ^dll  go  1 " 

*'  Hold  ! ''  said  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  *'  men  4esert  us 
«— bwt  do  the  spirits  also  iorsake  ? — Speak,  Friar^r--canst 
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tfaOu;yet't(ik»  avgHt  Uxt  us  ?«*^<iiicl  id  nol^  ttiinkest  Uiou.  it  is 
tJw?  right  hauf  to  yiehi  and  fly  :2  *^. 

/*  Dto^teter,"  said >tiiC6  Friar,  whose  teivor;  might  hay^ 
moved  Jptty-r*"  a«j  I  said*  beiH«,u  thaiik>')yourfl^.  This 
WaEraeoF^  ;thls^iii>LShiNrt,  tfae^Sesset  iMggician,'  h^th'  t>e«n 
aided  and  eok^red  to  ctoumtefitvaibfthe.  greater^  a»:I  fore^ 
warned.  Fly  I  run  I  fly  I  Verily  andiittd«»d*'4t  is  Xh» 
properest  of  ^.  times  to  save.oiurselves ;  and  tfa^  Stars,  and 
tfae  Book,  aftd  my  Familiar,  ^  call  out-r*'  Off  and  away ' ! " 
.  "  'Fore'  heaven  i  ^'  exdalmed  Jdwyn^  mho  had  hithertQ 
boeu'  dumh.  with  astonishment  at  this, singular  intorlude-^ 
^'  aiththe  :who  hath  ^^ipped  thej  devil; must  make*  the  hest 
ot  faim^thoa  art  lor  oncQfani  honest  maii»  and  a  wise  coun- 
seller.  iHark  1  the  seioond'gun  I  The  Earl  is  at  the  gates 
olthfetityir'       ■    ;  .     :       •     ■  r-  •..      ,  ■  -  i 

The. Queen  lingered.no  longer-^she  caught  her  youngf^st 
child  m^hN*  arms  ;  the  Lady  Scrope  followed  wiUi  the  two 
oAherS-^'Vdome^  Mlom^  quick  Master  Alwyn*-'  said,  the 
Dudiess,  who,  now  that  she  wasrl^ompeUed  to  ahandoA  the 
world  of  prediction  and  soothsaying,,  became  thoroughly 
tlte  sagacious,  plotting,  ready  womai^  of  this  life — "•Cpme, 
your  face  and  n^one  will  he  of  service  to  us,  aa-  we  meet  with 
obstruction/'  ^     ;     ,.• 

Before  Alwym  could  reply,  the  door  was  thrown; abruptly 
open,  ai^  several  of  the  officers  of.  the, houBehoLd. rushed 
pell-mell  into  the  royal  presence^    .  f. 

. .  "  Gracious  Queen.!  "  ctied  many  voices  at  once,  each  wth 
k  difldxiit  sentence  of  fear  and  warning — "  Fly  !r-We 
fcannot^depeiidion  the  soldiersr^-thepoprulace  are  .up-r^they 
shout  for  King  Hemry — Dr.  Godard  is  preaching  againat  you 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross — Sir  Geoffery  Gates  has  come  out  of  the 
Sadctuaiy,  and  with  him  all  the;  miscreants  and  outlaws — 
the  Mayor  is  jnow  with'  the  rebels  I  Fly  !•— the  San/iHuary — 
theiSanctUflcy  t^' '  .^ 

"  And  who  amongst  ydu  is  o£  highest  rank  2  "  a^ked  th^ 
Ducbess,  cahnly  y  for  Elizabeth,  oompletdy  ovi^rwhelmed^ 
seemed  incapiablct  of  speedi  Or  movement..  r 

'  f  I^  Giles  deiMalvoisin,  knight  banneret,"  said  an  old 
wakiiiHr,  arinfed  cap*^ipif,'Who  hadioiAght  in.JB'rance  under 
the  hfcro  Talbot.         •  i  '...;;. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  Duchess,  with  majesty,  "  to  your 
hands  I  cdnfide  the  eldest  daughter  of  your  King.  Lead  on  I 
— ^we  follow  you.     Elizabeth,  lean  on  me." 

With  this,  supporting  Elizabeth,  and  leading  her  second 
grandchfld,  the  Duchess  left  the  chamber. 

The  Friar  followed  amidst  the  crowd,  for  well  he  knew 
that  if  the  soldiers  of  Warwick  once  caught  hold  of  him,  he 
had  fared  about  as  happily  as  the  fox  amidst  the  dogs;  and 
Alwyn,  forgotten  in  the  general  confusion,  hastened  to 
Adam's  chwiber. 
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The  ^Id  -ndflti,  blessing  any  ■  eau^!  that  indiioed .  his 
patroness  to  dispense  with  «liis<^ast]fologioal  labours  and 
restored  him  to  the  cai*e  oti'hid  Ettreka,  was  >  calmly  and 
qmetly  employed  In  repairing  the  mi^hief  effected  by /the 
bungling  Friar.  And  Sibyfl,  ^^hoiat  the:  first  ilann:  ha!d 
flown  to  his  retreat^  jdyfuily  bailed  the  entrance  of  the 
friendly  Gdldsmlth.  ^  ^     '        ! 

Alwyn  wasjindeed'i]lerplexed  what  to  advise,  for  the 
principal  Sancthary-wbii^,'  no  idonbt,  be  crawded  by 
ruffians  of  the  ?^rst  eharatter ;  and*  the  bettert  lodgments 
which  that  pliace,  ^  a  -  llttlei .  tdwn;  in  itielf  ,♦  contained,  be 
already  pre-occupled  by  the*  V^orkists  bf  rank  7  ahd  the 
smaller  sanctuaries  'wdr^  stills  tmore  >  liable  ^to  the  •  salnie 
objection.  Moreovter^  if  Adam  $hoaldbe  recdgnised  hy  ahy 
of  the  rabble  that  would  meet  them  by  the  way,  hife  fate;  by 
the  summary  malice  of  a  mob,  was  cbrtain;  After  all,  the 
Tower  would  be  free  from  the  popiddce:;  and  asi  soon  as^ 
by  a- few  rapid  cfuestlons,  Alwyn  leariied  from  SibyM  that 
she  had  reason  to^  hope  her  father /T^buld  .find  protection 
with'  Lord  Warwick,  "and  called  to  mind  that  Marmaduke 
Nevilb  was  necessarily  inthe  Barrstiain;  he. advised  them 
t6  rehiain  quiet  and  concealed  in  their  apartm^its,  and 
promised  to  see  and  provide  for  them  the  moment  the 
Tower  was  yielded  up  to  the  hew  gov^etimient. 

The  counsel  suited  both  Sibyll  and  Warner.  Indeed,  the 
philosopher  could  not  very  >easfiy  ha^^e^  been  induced  tq 
separate  himself  again  iram  the  beloved'  'Burelca ;  and 
Sibyll  was  more  occupiM  at  ith^t  hour  with  th6n^ts  and 
prayers  for  the  beloved  Hastings', — afar-**a  wimderlnr  and 
an  exile,— than  with  the  tuirbulent  events  toUdst  which  her 
lot  was  cast.  .  .     ^ 

-  In  the  storms  of  a  revolution  which  convulsed  a  Idngdom 
and  hurled  to  the  dust  a  throne,  Lovte'iaw  but  a  single  object 
— Science  but  its  tranquil  toil.  Beyond  the  realm  oi.men 
lies  ever  with  its  }oy  and  sorrow^  its  vicissitude  andciiftoge, 
the  domain  of  the  hnman  heart.'  In  the  revolution,,  the 
toy  of  the  scholar  was  restored  to  M|n  ;>  in  the  revolution^ 
the  maiden  moiurned  her  i  lover.  Intthe-fnovemeht  of  the 
mass;  each  unit  hath  its  separate,  passion.  The  blast  that 
rocks  the  tree,  shakes  a  different  world  in  eVery  leaf !  l 

'  *Tlie  Sanctuary  of  WestikiiJ«k^was'lortified;r.  . 
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•  CHAPTER    XI 

THE  TOWER  ik   COMMOTION 

On*  quitting  thel^Owcr;  AltRryn  Regained  the  boat,  and  took 
his  way  to  the  city  t  andliei^e,  whatever  credit  that  worthy 
and  excellent  personage  may  lose  fci  certain  eyes,  his 
Historian  is  bound  to  confess  that  his  anxiety  fmr  Sibyll 
did  not  entirely  distract  his  attention  from  interest  or 
anibition.  Tb' become  the  head  of  his  class,  to  rise  to  the 
first  honoiu*s  of  his  beloVed  city  of  London^  had  become  to 
Nicholas  Alwyn  a  hope  iitad  aspiration  which  made  as  much 
a  part  of  his  being  as  glory  to  a  warrior,  power  to  a  king, 
an  Eureka  to  a  scholar ;  and  iJiough  more  mechanically 
than  with  any  soMid  caKmlation  or  self-Seeking,  Nicholas 
Alwyn  repaired  to  his  Ware  iW  the  Chep^.  The  streets; 
when  he  landed,  already  presented  a  different  appearance 
from  the  disorder  and  tumult  noticeable  when  he  had 
before  passed  them.  The  citizehs  now  had  decided  what 
course  to  adopt ;  $Jid  though  the  shops,  or  rath^  booths, 
were  carefully  closed,  streamers  of  :fellk,  cloth  of  arras  and 
gold,  were  hunjg  from  the  upper  casemisnts  ;  the  balconies 
were  erowdecj  with  holiday  gazers ;  the  fickle  populace 
(the  same  herd  that  had  hooted  the  meek  Henry,  when  led 
to  the  Tower),  were  how  shouthig,  "  A  Warwick  I  "  "A 
Clarence  !  "  and  pourihjg  throng  after  thnmg,  to  gaze  upon 
the  army,  *w|]tiich,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  had  already 
ent6red  the  city.  Havftig  seen  to  the  security  of  his  costly 
good^,  and  praised  lils  apprentices  duly  for  their  care  of  his 
interests,  and  their  abstinence  from  joining  the  crowds 
Nicholas  then  repaired  to  the  upper  story  of  his  house,  and 
get  fqrth  frqiin  his  casements  and  balcony  the  richest  stuffs 
he  possessed.  ;  rioweVtr,  there  Wias  hi&  Own  shrewd,  sar- 
castic smUc  oh  his 'fiitn  lips,  as  he  said  to  his^  apprentices^ 
"  Wh^n  the^e  are  done  with,  lay  them  carefully  by  against 
Edw^d  of  Yortc's  r^-ehtjy."       f       : 

Meanwhile,  pr^ided  by  'trumpets,  ^unis,  and  heralds, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  amd  his  royal  son-in-law  rode  into  the 
shouting  city.  Behind  came  the  litter  of  the  Duchess  ol 
Clafrence,  attende^l  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Fitzhugh, 
the 'Lords^S|:ahley  arid  Stofewfebbi^,  Sir  Robert  de  Lytton, 
and  a  princely  fort^^e  of  khights,  feguires,  and  nobles  5 
while,  file  upoii  'filii,  itiM}  upon  ^mhkj  f^^wed  the  long 
inarcl^  of ^. the  unresisted  armament. 

Wanirick,  clkd  iil  coihpMe^atmour  of' Milan  sted^^save 
the  helmet,  which  Was- 1)<}rii^' behind  him  by  his  squire,-^^ 
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mounted  on  his  own  noble  Saladin,  preserved  upon  a  counte- 
nance so  well  suited  to  command  the  admiration  of  a  popu- 
lace, the  same  character  as  heretofore,  of  manly  majesty 
and  lofty  frankness.  But  to  a  nearer  and  more  searching 
gaze  than  was  likely  to  berhent  upon  him  in  such  an  hour, 
the  dark  deep  traces  of  care,  anxiety,  and  passion  might 
have  been  detected  in  .the  lines,  -whioh  now  thickly 
intersected  the  forehead,  once  so  smooth  and  furrowless  ; 
and  his  kin^y  ey)e,  not  lo^kl^g^  as;0^^fi,,iMit  foirwar^  as 
he  moved/ east  unquiet,  searching  g^uic^  about  hitn  and 
around,  as  he  boweii^  his  bar(^  l^ead  from  slue  to  side  of  (he 


he  had  desired,),  ; ,        ji  ;        ^  . V^  , 

"  How,  Prince  and  son,"  he  §f^4  ^  ii  hpUow.  whisper, 
'^  is  it  with  thi$  biPOW  of  care  that  :thou  saddeixest  our 
conquest,   and  ei^iei^t  the,  p^pi;^8^  we  gain   without   a 

blow?"  ..  ::...; 

..  **  By  St^  George  I  "  answered  Q^r^nqe,.  sullenly,  and  in 
the  same  tone;  ^  ''  thinkesjtthou,  it  phafes  not  th^  son  of 
iliohard  of  York, ;alter  such  :t;oil^  and, bloQ^shed^/tp  nunijster 
to;  thedethjranem^nt  of  his  kin  an^  t!^^^  restpiratipn  of  the  foe 
of  his  race  ?  " 

f  "  Thioujshouldst  have  thOiUght  of  that  before,"  returned 
Warwic*,  feut /With  5ad^e^  fa^dipy^y.Ji?^  thQ  reproach,     . 
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^  Ay,  befeve  EA^T»d6t^lJ9mcBdterMk%  madeitiy  lord  lind 
brother,"  retoAed  aar«ice;  bittCTly.       ; 

"  Huih  I  "said  the  Eart,  ^'  ^nd  <salm  thy  Jbrow.  Not  thus 
didst  thou  speak  at  Amboise ;' either  thou  wert  thien  less 
frank  or  more  generous;''  But  regi^ts.iapei  vain  :  we  hav^ 
raised  the  whhiwftid,' and  mtist  rule  Iti"       • 

And  with  that,  in  t^  action  of  a  man' who^ would  escape 
his  own  thoo^its,  Warwick » made  his  ■  black  liteed '  demi- 
Vcdte  ;  ttnd  the«^rowd  shouted  again  the  louder,  at  the  Earl's 
gallant  horisemanship,  andi  Ctarence^s  dazzling  codar  of 
jewels.  < '  "''         "  *  ••'        '  !'>' 

While' 'thtis  the  procession  of  the  \4ctorS)  the  nominal 
object  of  all  this  mighty  arid  sudd6nirevo)ution-H}f  this  stir 
iand  upi^ar— ^^rf"  these  shining  arms  and  flarttftting  banners, 
*-^f  this  hda^h  or  heHiln  the  deep  passions  of  men—- still 
remained  in  hispilson-chamber  of  the  Tower,  a  true  type 
of  the  t^ing  fa!Ctions  contend  for;  absent,  insignHicant, 
unhe^ded^  and,  ssiv^  by  »  fevr^oiAhe  leaders  and  fanatid^ 
priests,  absolutely  forgotten  I  •       « 

To  this  solitary,  chamber  wfc  '^tfe  tioiw  transportied ;  yet 
solitary  is  a  wol-dof  doubtful  propriety;  for  though  the 
Tdyal^captive  was  alone,  so  far  as  the  hitman  species  make 
tip  a  man's!  oottipanionshfp!  and-solace-^though  the  faithful 
gentlemdn,  Manning,  Be^e,  and  Allerton,  had,  on  the  news 
of  Warwick*^  laifdin^,  been  thrust  from  his  chamber,  and 
^ere  ndfw^hiithe  ranks  of  his  new  and  strange  defenders,  yet 
powe*  and  jealousy  had  not' left  his  captivity  all  forsaken. 
•There  was  still  the  starling  in  Its  cage,  and  the  fat^  asthmatic 
spaniel  still  wagged  its  tail  at  the  sound  of  its  master's 
vilce,  or  the  rustle  of  his  long  gown*  And  still  from  the 
ivory  cruciibc  gleamed  the  sad  and  holy  face  of  the  God — 
present  alway— ^nd  who,  by  faith  and  patience,  linketh 
evermore  Grief  to  Joy— but  Earth  to  Heaven. 
'  The  august  pHsoner  had  not  been  so  utterly  cut  off  from 
all  knowledge  of  the  outer  life  as  to  be  ignorant  of  some 
unWotirted  and  important  stir  in  the  fortress  and  the  city. 
The  squire  who  had  brought  him  hie  morning  meal  had  been 
HO  agitated  as  to  excite  the  captive's  attention,  and  had 
then  owned  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  proclaimed 
henry,  King,  and  wa*  on-his  march  to  London.  But  neither 
the  squire  nor  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Tow^r  dared  release 
the  illustrious  captive,-  «or'even  remove  him  as  yet  to  the 
state  apartments  vacated  by  Eliiabeth.  They  knew  not 
what  might  be  the  pleasure  of  the  stout  Earl  or  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  feared  over-offlciouraiess  might  be  their  worst 
crime.  But  natxarally  imagining  that  Henry's  first  com- 
mand, at  the  new  position  of  things,*  might  be  fdr  liberty, 
and  pe^exed  Whether  to  yield  ot  refiise,  they  absented 
thems^lViBs^'from  hte^irtnmons,'  and  left  the  -Whole  Tower 
in  whi<^  he  was  placed  actually  deserted.  ' 
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:  From  his  casement  the  King  could  aee,  however;  the  com- 
motion, and  the  crowds  upon:  the  wharf  and  river,  with  the 
gleam  of  arms  and  banners  ;-^and  hear  the  sounds  of  "  A 
Warwick  I  "  "  A  Qarence  I  "  "  Long  Uve  good  Henry  the 
Sixth  I  "  A  strange  combination  of  names,  which  dis- 
turbed and  amazed  him  much  I  But  by  degrees,  the  un- 
wonted excitement,  of  perplexity  and*  surprise  settled  back 
into  the  calm  serenity  of  his  most  gentle  mind  and  temper- 
That  trust,  in  an  all-directing  Providence,  to  which  he  had 
jschctoled  himself,  had  (if  we  may  $o  say  with  reverence) 
driven  his  beautiful  soul  into  the  opposite  error,  so  fatal  to 
the  aifairs  of  life  ;  the  error  that  deadens  and  benumbs  the 
energy  of  free-will  and  the  noble  alertness  of  active  duty. 
Why  strain  and  strive  for  the  things  of  this  world  ?  God 
would  order  all  for  the  best.  Alas:  I  God  hath  placed  us 
in  the  world,  each,  from  king  to  peasant,  with  nerves,  and 
hearts,  and  blood,  and  passions,  to  struggle  with  our  kind ; 
smd,  no  matter  how  heavenly  the  goal^to  labour  with  the 
million  in  the  race  I 

"Forsooth,"  murmured  the  King,  as,  liis  h^ids  da^ed 
behind  him,  he  paced  slowly  to  and  fro  the  floor,  "  this  iU 
W(w:ld  seemeth  but  a  feather,  blown  about  by  the  winds, 
and  never  to  be  at  rest.  Hark  I  Warwick  and  King  Henry 
— ^the  lion  and  the  lamb  I  Alack,  and  we  are  fallen  on  no 
Paradise,  wher^  such  union  were  not  a  miracle  t  Fjoolish 
bird  1  " — and  with  a  pitying  smile  upon  that- lace, whose 
holy  sweetness  might  have  disarmed  a  fiend,  he  paused 
before  the  cage  and  contemplated  shis  fiellow-captive — 
'*  Foolish  bird,  the  uneasiness  and  turmoil  without  have 
reached  even  to  thee.  Thou  beatest  thy  wings  against  the 
wires — -thou  turnest  thy  bright  eyes  to  mine  restlessly. 
Why  ?  Pantest  thou  to  be  free^  ^y  one,  that  the  hawk 
may  swoop  pn  its  defenceless  prey  ?  Better,  perhaps,  the 
cage  for  thee,  and  the  prison  for  thy  master.  W^— out  if 
thou  wilt  1  Here  at  least  thou  art  saferl  ";and  opening  the 
cage  the  starling  flew  to  his  bosom,  and  nestled  tbere«r .with 
its  small  clear  voice  mimicking  the  human  sound, 

"Poor  Henrys— poor  Henry  I  Wicked,  men — poor 
Henry  1"  ^    ..    ■  i    :  .  "  .   «    ■ 

The  King  bowed  his  meek,  he^d  over  his  favourite,  and 
the  fat  spaniel,  jealous  of  the  mQnppolized  ^  caress,  came 
waddling  towards  its  master,  vdth  ^  fond  whincy  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  eyes  that  expressed  more  of  faith  and  love 
than  JEdward  of  York,  the  evei:  wooing  and  ever  wooed,  had 
read  in  the  gaze  of  woman. 

With  those  companions^  and  witl^  thoi^hts  growing  more 
and  more  composed  and  rapt  ^om  all  that  had  roused  and 
Vexed  his  interest  in  the  forenoon,  He»ry  remained  till  the 
^^Pvm:  had  long  passed  tor  his  evening  jEQeal.  Surprised  at 
last  by  a  negligence  which  (to  dp. his  gaolers  Justiyce)  had 
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never  before  odeurred^  and  finding  no  response  to  his  hand* 
bell — no  attendant  in  the  anteroom — the  outer  doors  locked 
as  usual — ^but  the  sentinel's  tread  in  the  court  below,  hushed 
and  still,  a  cold  thrill  for  a  moment  shot  through  his  blood. 
"  Was  he  left  for  hunger  to  do  its  silent  work !  "  Slowly 
he  bent  his  way  from  the  outer  rooms  bade  to  his  chamber ; 
and,  as  he  passed  the  casement  again,  he  heard,  though  far 
in  he  distance,  through  the  dim  air  of  the  deepening  twSight^ 
the  cry  of  "  Long  live  King  Henry  I  " 

This  devotion  without — this  neglect  within,  was  a 
wondrous  contrast  I  MeanwhUe  the  spaniel,  with  that 
instinct  of  fidelity  which  divines  the  wants  of  the  master, 
had  moved  snuffling  and  smelling,  round  and  round  the 
chambers,  till  it  stopped  and  scratched  at  a  cupboard  in  the 
anteroom,  and  then  with  a  joyful  bark  flew  back  to  the 
king,  and  taking  the  hem  of  his  gown  between  its  teeth,  led 
him  towards  the  spot  it  had  discovered  ;  and  there,  in  truth 
a  few  of  those  small  cakes,  usually  served  up  for  the  night's 
livery,  had  been  carelessly  left.  They  sufficed  for  the  day's 
food,  and  the  King,  the  dog,  and  the  starling  shared  them 
peacefully  together.  This  done,  Henry  carefully  replaced 
his  bird  in  its  cage,  bade  the  dog  creep  to  the  hearth  and 
lie  still ;  passed  on  to  his  little  oratory,  "with  the  relics  of 
cross  and  saint  strewed  around  the  solemn  image, — rand  in 
prayer  forgot  the  world  I  Meanwhile  darknes;  set  in  :  the 
streets  had  gro'vm  deserted,  save  where  in  some  nooks  and 
by-lanes  gathered  groups  of  the  soldiery  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  discipline  in  which  Warwick  held  his  army,  had 
dismissed  those  stei^  loiterers  to  the  various  quarters 
provided  for  them,  and  little  remained  to  reniind  the 
peaceful  citizejis  that  a  throne  had  been  uprooted,  and  a 
revolution  consummated,  that  eventful  day.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  a  tall  man,  closely  wraM)ed  in  his  large 
horseman's  cloak,  passed  along  through  the  streets,  and 
gained  the  Tower.  At  the^^ound  of  his  voice  by  the. great 
gate,  the  sentinel  started  in  alam;  a  few  moments  more, 
and  all  left  to  guard  the  fortress  were  gathered  rouild  hun. 
From  these  he  singled  out  one  of  the  squires  who  usually 
attended  Henry,  and  bade  him  light  his  steps  to  the  King's 
chamber.  As  in  that  chamber  Henry  rose  from  his  knees, 
he  saw  the  broad  red  light  of  a  torch  flickering  under  the 
chhiks  of  the  threshold;  he  heard  the  slow  tread  of 
approaching  footsteps,  the  spaniel  uttered  a  low  growl,  its 
eyes^  sparkling,-^the  door  opened,  and  the  torch  home 
behind  by  the  squire,  and  raised  aloft  so  that  its  glare  threw 
a  broad  light  over  the  whole  chamber,  brought  into  full 
view  the  dark  and  haughty  countenance  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwidc.  ' 

The  squire,  at  a  gesture  from  the  Earl,  lighted  the  sconces 
on  the  waU,  the  tapers  on  the  table^  and  quiddy  vanished. 
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King+makerj  aad.  King  rwei^i  ^wel  At  the  first^  sight  of 
Warwick^  Henry. had  turned  pale^  and, receded  a  few  paces, 
vith  one  hand,  uplifted  in  adjnraiion  ,o^  command,  while 
with  the  othectofveiled  his.fare^*— r^vh^ti^w  that  this  startled 
mbveknent  6akne  from  Uie  w^a^knes^  of  Jpj^dily  ^erve«,  jnuch' 
shattered  by  stckfieses  and  cpnfii^ement^r  from,  the  sudden 
emotions,  eddied  forth  by  the  a$pect  of  on^  who  had  wrought 
him  oidtoiitles  sQj  dice,, .  iBut  the^  icifaven-'s;  tejfror  in  the 
presence  of  a  living  foe;,  wai$»  with:all  his  meejknes^,  al}  his 
holy  abhorrence  of  )Wraith  gkn4  warfaj^e,/^s  unknown  to  that 
Tfxyiil  heart  as  to  the  high  JbloiEKl  of  his  Hero^sir<p.  And  so. 
after  a  brief  pause,  «nd'  a,  thought  t^^jt  tpqkr  the  shape  of 
prayer,  not  for  safety  Irc^oap^il,  but  for  gracie^to  forgive  the 
past,  Henry. I  the,  Sixith.ftdvanQ^d  to  Warwick,  who  still 
stbiod^dnmb  by  .theuthirei»hold,  combating  w|tn.  bis  own 
inih^ed  and  turbulent  emotions  o|  pride  ai^d  shame,  and 
siEdd,  in.a  voice  ma|eBtic  even  from;  its  y^ry  mildness — 

^^  What  tale  of  nfcw  wose  ^nd  ^yil  l^th  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwicsk:  come  to  announce  to  the.  poor  captive  who 
was  oboe  a  king  ?  *'  .  ,  j 

*^  Forgiye  me!  Forgiveness,  Henry,  my  Lord — Forr 
giveness  I"  ^iclaini^d  W^arwick,  falliifigoon  his  knee.  The 
me^  reproiichT-vthe  touching  wq(]rds--^th^  mien  and  visage 
altegred,  ^ce  last  beh^,  fron*  manhood  into  age — th^ 
grey,  hairs. and  bended  f oi::^  ot  the  JCing,/^ent  at  once  to 
that  proud  heart,;  and  as  the  Earl  t^ent  9iver  the  w^n,  thin 
h«id,>  resigned  to  his  lips,  a  tear  up<^njts  surface  out- 
sparkled  all  theijewels  that  it  wore.  \ 

'*  ye;t  no,"  continued  the  Earl  (ii|>patient  as  proud  mei;i 
ifore,  to  hurry  from. repentance  to  atonement,  for  the  one 
Is  of  humili^iion  and  the  ottier  ,of  pride), — "  yet  no,  my 
Lieges^not  now*  do  I  crave  thy  pardon*  No, ;  but  when 
be^t,  £n  the  halls  of  thine  ^oe^tqr%  >yith^  the  peers  of 
England,  the  victorious  banker  of  St*  Qeorge  waving  above 
the  thr6ne  which  thy  s/erronthath  rebuilt — then,  when  the 
trumpets  are  sounding. ti^:  rights  without  the  answer  of  a 
foe— then,i  when  from  shore  to  shoyp  ^pf  fair.  En^and  the 
shout  of  thy  people  echoeS)  to  the  vault  of  heaven — then 
will  Warwick- kneel  again  to  King  Hei^ry,  and  sue  for  the 
pardon  he  hath  laot  ignobly  won  J/'- 

'*  Alack,  sir/'  saiid  the  King,  with  accents  of  mournful  yet 
hialf '-reproving  kindness,  ''  it  was  not  amidst  trumps  and 
l)anners  that'the  Son  of  God  set  mankind  the  ex^nplar  and 
pattern  of  icharity  .to  foes.  When  thy  hand  struck  the 
spurs  from  my  heeL-^when  thon  didst  parade^  me  through 
the  hooting  crowd-  to  .titris,.  solitary  cell,  then,  Warwick,  I 
forgave  thee;  and  prayed  tp  heayen  for  pardon  for  ifW,  if 
thou  didst  wrong  me — for  myself,  if  a  king's  fault  had 
'deserved  a  subject'^  harshne^.  r  Rise>  Sir  Earl ;.  f  our  God  is 
a  Jealous  God,  and  the  attitude  of  wof$14p  is  for  Him  alone." 
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Warwick  rose  frofn  his  knee  ;  and  the  KihgperceiVing  and 
compassionating  the  struggle' which  ^look  the  strongman's 
breast,  1^  his  hsihd  on  the  fiarrs  shoulder,  and  said — 
'*  Peace  be  with  thee  !— thou  hafst  done  mc  no  reM  harm.  I 
have  been  as  happy  in  these  walls  as  in  the  green  parks  of 
Windsor ;  happier  than  in  the  halls  of  state,  or  in  the  ihidst 
of  wran^ing  armies.     What  tidings  now^"  ' 

"  My  Liege,  is  it  possible  that  you  kn«>w  hot  that  Edward 
is  a  fugitive  arid  a  beggar,  and  that  Heaven  hath  permitted 
me  to  avenge  at  orice  your  injuries  and  my  own?.  This  • 
day,  without  a  blow,  I  have  regained  your  Gity  bf  London  ;? 
its  streets  are  manned  with  my  army.  From  the  council  of 
peers,  and  warriors,,  and  pre!ateife,  assembled  at  my  hotise,  I 
have  stolen  hither  alone  and  in  secret,  that  I  might  J!>e  the 
first  tq  Jiail  your  Grace's  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Henry 
the  Fifth."  .. 

The  King's  face  so  little  changed  at  this  intelligence,  that 
its  calm  sadiiess  almost  enraged  the  impetuous  Warwick/ 
and  with  difficulty  he  restrained  from  giving  utterance  to 
the  thought — "  He  is  not  worthy  of  a  throne  who  caires  so 
httle  to  possess  it.*'  [.  «: 

,  "  Wen-a-day  I  "  said  Henry,  sighing,  "  Heaven  therilihth 
sore  trials  yet  in  store  for  mine  old  age  I  Tray-— Tray  i  *' 
and  stooping,  he  gently  patted  his  dog,  who  kept' watch  at 
his  feet,  still  glaring  suspiciou^y  at  Warwtek — "We  ate 
both  too  old  for  the  cha^  now! — ^Wai  you  be  seated,  mv 
Lord?"  .....:  ■  •;      '    •  .   .        .     .    .^ 

"  Ti'ust  mc,"  said  the  Eari,  ai  h^  obeyed  the  command, 
having  first, set  chair  and  footstool  for  the  King^  who 
listeiied  to  him  "with  downcast  eyes  and  his  head  drooping 
on  his  bosom — "  trust  me,  your  later  days,  my  Liege,  will 
be  free'fpm  the  storms  of  your  yodth.  All'chancfe  of 
EdWaird's  hostility  is  expired.  YoUr  alliance,  thou^  I 
seem  boastful  sO  to>peak — ^your  alliance  with  one  in  whom 
the  people  can  confide  ior  some' skill  in  war,  and^ome  more 
profound  experience  of  the  habits  and  tempers  of  your 
subjects  than  your  fomier  councillors  cotdd  possess,  wiB 
leave  yoUr  honoured  Itisui^  fi^eefor  the  holy  meditations  it 
J  hall  be  the  ciare  of 

aught  bat/that  one 
^  1  ?  ^' :  : 

Liege.  This  letter 
j  id  this  (Bromi  your 

the  King,  with  a 
\  seen  him  then  ?-— 

]  and  heart?" 

fnise>  and  brave  a^ 
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"And  knows  he^-knowa  lie  well,* that  we  all  are  the 
potter's  day  in  the  Jtjtainds  of  God  ?  ." , 

'*  My  Lieg^"  said  Warwick,  embarrassed^  "  he  has  as 
much  devotion  as  befits  a  Christian  knight  and  a  goodly 
prince/' 

5'  Ah  I  "  ^ghed.the  King,  "  ye  men  of  arms  have^strange 
thoughts  on  these  matters ;"  and  cutting  the  silk  of  the 
letters^  he  turn^ed  from  the/ warrior.  Shading  his  face  with 
his  hand,,  the  Earl  darted  his  keen  glance  pi)  the  ;features  of 
tiie  King,  as,  drawing  near  to.  the  tabic,  the  latter  read  the 
communications  which  announced  his  new  connection  with; 
his  ancient  ffte.  ;  . 

But  Henry  was  at  first  so  aflected  by  the  sight  of 
Margaret's:  well-kftQwn  handj/that  feeliirice  put  down  her 
letter,  and  wiped. fibe  moisture  from  his  eyes. 

"My  poor  Margaret,  how  thou  hast  suffered  I"  he 
murlnured  ;  "  tfeese  very  <5haracters  are  less  firm  and  bold 
than  they  were.  Well— ^well  I "  and  at  last  he  betook 
himself  resolutely  to  the  task,  f  Once  o;*  twice  his  coun- 
tenance changed,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
But  the  proposition  of  a  marriage  between  Prince  Edward 
and  the  Lady  Anne  did  not  revolt  ^lis  forgiving  mind,  as  it 
had  the  haughty;  and  stern  tejnper  of  his  consort.  And 
when  he  had  concluded  his  son's  epistle,  full  of  the  ardour 
of  his  love  and  the  spirit  of  hi?  youth,  the  King  passed  his 
left  hand  over  his  iwrow,  and  then  exl^ending  his  right  to 
Warwick,  said,  in  accents  which  trembled  with  emotion — ► 
"  Serve  my  son — since  he  is  thine,  too  ;  :give  peace  to  this 
distracted  kingdom — repair  my  errors— r-pi^ess  not  hard  upon 
those  who  contend  ag^nst  u^,  and  Jesu  a;id  His  saints  will 
bless  this  bond  1" 

The?  Earl's  object,  perhaps,  in  seeking  a  meeting  with 
Henryy  so  private  a9d  unwitnessed,  had  ieen^  that  none, 
not  even  his  brother,  might  hearken  to  the  reproaches  he, 
anticipated  to  receive,  or  say  hereafter  that  he  heard  War- 
wick, returned  as  vifitor  aQ4  avenger  to  his.  native  land, 
descend,  in  the  hour  o|  triumph,  tp.  extenuation  and. excuse. 
So  affronted, » imperilled,  or  to  us^e  hi?  pwti, strong  word, 
**  so  despaired,"  had  he  been  in  the  former  rule  of  Henry,, 
that  his  intellect,  which,/ ho weveiT-yi^^^o^^  ,i^  his  cahner 
moods,' was  liable  to  be  obscured  ai^ddu^ed  by  his  passions, 
had  half  confounded  tJpve  i^enflc;  King,  with  his  ferocious 
wife  and  stern  councillors,,  and  he  ^lad  thought  he  ^ever  could 
have  humfcledjhimfjelf  to  th^m^  evei^  -so  far  as  Knight- 
hood's submission  to  Mar^rct's  se^^l^acl  aUowed  him  to 
the  .woman..  Bp,t  the  sweetness  of  Henry^s  manners  and 
di^ositioniT-4the  saintlike  {  dignity  wfhich  he  Jti^d  mani- 
fested .tkroughout  this^  painful  interview,  and  th,e  touching; 
grace.,  and  trustful  gene^'osityjr  of  h^t  last  words — words 
which  consummated  the  Earl's  lar^  jp^ojects  of,  ainbition, 
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and  revenge,  had  tliat  effect  upon  Warwick  Whii^  the 
preaching  of  ^ome  holy,  maiu  dwelling  upon  thd  patient 
sanctity  oi  the.  Saviou^,  had  of  oM  on  a  grim  Crusader,  all 
incapable  hldiself  o£  :practising  such  meek  excellence,  and 
^et  all-moved  and  penetrated  by  its  iovelhiess  in  another  ; 
and  like  such  Crusafler,  the  representation  of  aU  mSdest 
and  most  forgiving  singularly  stirred  up  in  the  warrior's 
mind  images  precisely  the  reverse — ima^s  of  armed  valour 
and  stem  vindicatioil,  as  if  where  the  Gross  was  planted, 
sprang  from  the  earth  the  Standard  and  the  War-hor^e  1 

"  Perish  your  foes  I  May  war  and  stoito;  scatter  them  as 
the  chaff  1  My  Liege,  my  royal  master,",  continued  the 
Earl,  in  a  deep,  low,  faltering  voice.  "  Why  kne^  I  not 
thy  holy  and  princely  heart  before  t  Why  stood  «b  many 
between  Warwick's  devotion  and  a  King  so  worthy  to 
command  it?  How  poor,  beside  thy  great-hearted  forti- 
tude and  thy  Christian  heroism,  seems  the  savage  valour  of 
false  Edward  I  Shame  upon  one  who  can  betray  the  trust 
thou  hast  placed  in  him.  Never  will  11  Nev^r  I  I 
swear  it  I  No  I  though  all  England  desert  thee,  I  will  stand 
alone  with  my  breast  of  mail  before  thy  throne  I  Oh, 
would  that  my  triumph  had  been  less  peaceful  and  less 
bloodless  I  would  that  a  hundred  battle-fields  were  yet  left 
to  prove  how  deeply — deeply  in  his  heart  of  hearts — 
Warwick  feels  the  forgiveness  of  his  King  1  " 

"  Not  so — not  so — not  so;  not  battle-fields,  Warwick!" 
said  Henry.  "  Ask  not  to  serve  the  King  by  shedding  one 
subject's  blood." 

"Your  pious  will  be  obeyed  I  "  replied  Warwick.  "  We 
will  see  if  mercy  can  effect  in  others  what  thy  pardon  effects 
in  me.  And  now,  my  Liege,  no  longer  must  these  walls 
confine  thee.  The  chambers  of  the  palace  await  their 
Sovereign.  What  ho  there  1  "  and  going  to  the  door,  he 
threw  it  open,  and  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had  given 
below,  all  the  officers  left  in  the  fortress  stood  crowded 
together  in  the  small  anteroom,  bareheaded,  with  tapers  in 
their  hands,  to  conduct  the  monarch  to  the  halls  of  his 
conquered  foe. 

At  the  sudden  sight  of  the  Earl,  these  men,  struck 
involuntarily  and  at  once  by  the  grandeur  of  his  person  and 
his  animated  aspect,  burst  forth  with  the  rude  retainer's 
cry,  "  A  Warwick  I  a  Warwick  I  " 

"  Silence  I  "  thundered  the  Earl's  deep  voice.  "  Who 
names  the  subject  in  the  sovereign's  presence?  Behold 
your  king  I  " 

The  men,  abashed  by  the  reproof,  bowed  their  heads  and 
sank  on  their  knees,  as  Warwick  took  a  taper  from  the 
table,  to  lead  the  way  from  the  prison. 

Then  Henry  turned  slowly,  and  gazed  with  a  lingering 
eye  upon  the  walls,  which  even  sorrow  and  solitude  had 
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^ndedrisd.  Tbe  little  arotoi^-^^e  cmciflx-^tlie  leUcs— (-the 
fimbors  biilning  low  on  the  hearth-^the^  mde  time-piece— 
all  .took  to  his  thoaghtful  eye  an  almost  human  aspect  of 
melancholy  and  omen ;  and  the  bird,  roused,  whether  by 
the  1  glare'  of  the  lights,:  or  the  recent  ihout  of  the  men, 
opfeoied  its  blight  eyes,  and,  fluttering  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
shrmed'Out  its  favourite  sentence—"  Poor  Henry  \ — ^poor 
Henry-^widked  men-**who  would  be. a  King  ?  " 

t"iThou.hcarcst  it,  Warwick  ?  "  said  Henry,  shaking  his 
head.     •        ^ 

".Could  to  eagle  speak,  it  woidd  have  another  cry  than 
the  starling,'^  returned  the  Earl,  with  a'  proud  smile. 

"  Why,  look  yoti,"  said  the  King,  once  knore  releasing  the 
bird  which  settled  on  his  wrist,  "  the  eagle  had  broken  his 
hJeart  in  the  narrcrw  cage — ^the  eagle  had  been  no  comr 
forter  for  a  daptive  ;  it  is  these  gentler  ones  that  love  and 
soothe  us  best  in  our  adversities.  Tray,  Tray,  fawn  not 
now:,  sirrahf  or  I  shall  think  thou  hast  been  false  in  thy 
fondesss  heretofore!  Cousin,  I  attend  you.'' 
'  And  with  his  bird  on  his  wrist,  this  dog  at  his  beds,  Henry 
the  Sixth  followed  the  Earl  to  the  illuminated  hall  of 
Edwiard,  where  the  table  was  spread  for  the  royal  repast, 
and  where  his  old  friends.  Manning,  Bedle,  and  Allerton, 
stood  weeping  for  joy*;  while  from  the  gallery  raised  aloft, 
the  musicians  gave  forth  the  rough  and  stirring  melody 
which  had  gradually  fallen  out  of  usage,  but  which  was 
once  the  Norman's  national  air,  and  which  the  warlike 
Margaret  of  Anjou  had  re-taught  to  her  minstrels — "The 
BXttle  Hymn  of  Roillg." 
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BOOK  XI  ."' 

THB  NBW  EOSITIpiN  OP  T^B  KING-?iIAKER 
CHAPTER  I    :/ 

WHEREIN  MASTER  ADAM  WARNER  IS  NOf  ABLY  COM^ENDEl> 

AND      ADVANCED AND      ^RlfiATNESS     SAYS     TO      WISDOM, 

"  THY    DESTINY    BE    MIKE,    AMEN  " 


Viic;  juicr" 


It  w£  )ration,  Iha^ 

Alwyn  I  the  Tower. 

WarwH  izens,  who, 

whethe  i  hfs  catisc  ; 

and,  an  e  pat*t  taken 

in  the  ie  sent  for 

*  Not  ins,  preferring 

the  Frer  That  palace 

was  out  oi  rep^ur. 

t  Lord  Warwick  himself  did  not  sit  in  judgment  on  Worcester. 
He  was  tried  and  condemined  by  Lord  Orford.  Though  some  old 
offences  in  his  Irish  gOTemment  were  alleged  against  him,  th^  cruel-* 
ties  which  rendered  him  so  odious  wete  of  recent  date.  He  had 
(as  we  before  took  occasion  to  relate)  impaled  twenty. persons  after 
Warwick's  flight  into  France.  The  *'  Warkworth  Chronicle  "  says, 
"  he  was  ever  afterwards  greatly  behated  among  the  people  for  this 
disordynate  dethe  that  he  used,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  lande." 
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Alwyn  to  his  house  in  Warwick-lane,  and  after  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  advance  in  life  and  repute,  since  Nicholas  had 
waited  on  him  with  baubles  for  his  embassy  to  France,  he 
offered  him  the  special  ^ank  of  goldsmith  to  the  King. 

The  wary,  yet  honest  trader  paused  a  moment  in  some 
embarrassment  before  he  answered — 

**  My  good  Lord,  you  We  noble  eind  gracious  eftow  to 
understand  and  forgive  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  had,  in 
the  upstart  of  my  fortunes,  the  countenance  of  the  late 
King  Edward  and  his  Queen  :  and  though  the  public  weal 
made  ra4^ /advise  my  fellow-citizens  not  to  resist  your  entry, 
I  would  not,  at  least,  have  it  said  that  my  desertion  liad 
benefited  my  private  fortunes." 

Warwick  coloured,  and  his  lip  curled.  "  Tush,  man, 
assume  not  virtues  which  do  not  exist  amongst  the  sons  of 
trade,  nor  inuch  I  trow,  amongst  the  sons  of  Adam.  I 
re^d  thy  mind.  Thou  thinkest  it  unsafe  ppenly  to  commit 
thyself  to  the  new  state.     Fear  not — ^we  are  firm." 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,'*  returned  Alwyn,  *'  it  i^  not  so.  But 
thei*e  are- many  be;tter  citizens  than  I,  who  remember  that 
the  Yorkists  were  eiver,  friends  to  commerce.  Arid  you  will 
find  that  only  by  great  tenderness  to  om*  crafts  you  can  win 
the  heart  of  London,  though  you  have  passed  it^  gates." 

"  I.  sh^ll  be  just  to  all  men,"  answered  the  Earl,  drily  ; 
"  but  if  the  flat-caps  are  false,  there  are  endw  of  bonnets  of 
steel  to  watch  over  the  Red  Rose  I  " 

"  You  are  said,  my  Lord,"  returned  Alwyn,  bluntly, 
"  to  loye  the  Barons,  the  Knights,  the  Gentry,  the  Yeomen, 
and  the  Peasants,  but  to  despise  the  Traders — I  fear  me, 
that  report  in  this  is  true," 

"  I  love  not  the  trad^  spirit,  man — the  spirit  that  cheats, 
and  cringes,  and  haggles,  and  splits  straws  for  pence,  and 
roasts  eggs  by  other  men's  blazing  rafters.  Edward  of 
York,  forsooth,  was  a  great  trader  I  It  was  a  sorry  hour 
for  England,  when  such  as  ye,  Nick  Alwyn,  left  your  green 
villages  for  loom  and  booth.  But  thus  far  have  I  spoken  to 
you  as  a  brave  fellow,  and  of  the  north  countree.  I  have  no 
time  to  waste  on  words.  Wilt  thou  accept  mine  offer,  or 
name  another  boon  in  my  power  ?  The  man  who  hath 
served  me  wrongs  me—iill  I  have .  served  him  again  !  " 

"  My  Lord,  yes  ;  I  will  name  such  a  boon  ;  safety,  and  if 
you  wiU,  some  grace  and  honour,  to  a  learned  scholar  now 
in  the  Tower — one  Adam  Warner  whom " 

*'  Now  in  the  Tower  1  Adam  Warner  I  And  wanting  a 
friend,  I  no  more  an  exile  1  That  is  my  affair,  not  thine. 
Grace,  honour — ay,  to  his  heart's  content.  And  his  noble 
daughter  ?  Mort  Dieu  !  she  shall  choose  her  bridegroom 
among  the  best  of  England.     Is  she,  too,  in  the  fortress  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Alwyn,  briefly,  not  likinig  the  last  part  of  the 
Earl's  speech. 
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The  Earl  rang  the  bell  on  his  table.  .  "  Send  hither  Sir 
Marmaduke  Nevile." 

Alwyn  saw  his  formei*  rival  witer,  and  heard  the  Earl 
commission  him  to  accompany,  with  a  fitting  train,  hia 
own  litter  to  the  Tower.  And  you,  Alwyn;  go  with  yonir 
foster-brother,  and  pray  Master  Warner  and  his  daughter 
to  be  my  guests  for  their  own  pleasure.  Come  hither,  my 
rude  Northman — come.  I  see  I  shall  have  many  secret 
foes  in  this  city— -wilt  not  thou  at  le^st  be  Warwick's  open 
friend  f 

'  Alwyn  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  eharm  of  the  Earl's 
manner  and  voice,  'but  eonvinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
age  was  against  Warwick,  and  that  commerce  and  London 
would  be  little  advantaged  by  the  Earl's  rule,  the  trading 
spirit  prevailed  in  his  breast. 

"  Gracious,  my  Lord,'*  he  said,^  bending  his  knee  in  no 
servile  homage,  **  he  who  befriends  my  order,  commands 
me.*'  . 

The  ptoud  noble  btt  his  lip,  and  with,  a  silent  wave  ol 
his  hand  dismissed  the  foster-brothers. 

"Thou  art  btit  a  Churl  at  best,  Nlck,^'  said  Marmaduke, 
as  the  door  closed  on  the  young  men.  "Many  a  baron 
would  have  sold  his  father's  hall  for  such  words  from  the 
Earl's  lip." 

"  Let  barons  sell  theh*  free  conduct  for  fair  words.  I  keep 
myself  unshackled,  to  join  that  cause  which  best  fills  the 
market,  and  ordains  the  law.  But  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
Sir  Knight,  what  makes  Warner  and  his  daughter  so 
dear  to  your  lord?  ^' 

"  What !  know  you  not  ? — and  has  she  not  told  you  ?— 
Ah — ^what  was  I  about  to  say  ?  " 

"  Can  there  be  a  secret  between  the  Earl  and  the 
scholar  ?  **  asked  Alwyn,  in  wonder. 

"  If  there  be,  it  is  our  place  to  respect  it,"  returned  the 
Nevile,  adjusting  his  mant^ne — "  and  now  we  must 
command  the  litter." 

In  spite  of  all  the  more  urgent  and  harassing  affairs  that 
pressed  upon  him,  the  Earl  found  an  early  time  to  attend 
to  his  guests.  His  welcome  to  Sibyll  was  more  than 
courteous — it  was  paternal.  As  she  approached  him, 
timidly,  and  with  downcast  eye,  he  advanced,  placed 
his  hand  upon  her  head — 

"  The  Holy  Mother  ever  have  thee  in  her  charge,  child  I— r 
This  is  a  father's  kiss,  young  mistress,"  added  the  Earl, 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  forehead — **  and  in  this  kiss,  remem- 
ber that  I  pledge  to  thee  care  for  thy  fortunes,  honour  for 
thy  name — my  heart  to  do  thee  service — ^my  arm  to  shield 
from  wrong  I  Brave  schc^ar,  thy  lot  has  become  inter* 
w  oven  with  my  own.  Prosperous  is  now  my  destiny— my 
destiny  be  thine  !'    Amen  1 " 
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He  tumedftheii  to  Wamet!,^  and  wtthwdt  fmrth^  reference 
to  a  past  which  so  galled  his  proud  spirit^  he  ma4e  the 
dchcdar  explainrto  him  the  natuireof  ht$  lsD>ours.  In  the  mind 
of  every  man  ^^^dio  ftias  passed  muobof  hi^  lifei  in  successful 
action^  there  is  u 'Certain,  if  we  may  so  ^ay>  ,untgi^ght 
rmihesis!i,-*h\ii  especially  among  thosq^.^ho  have  been 
Irredto  the  artof>war«  cA  great  soldier  is  a  great  mechanic— ^ 
a  great  mathematlcianv  thou^  he  may  know  it  not ;  and 
Warwick,  thertfoue,  better  than  many  a  scholar,., com- 
prehended the  principle  upon  which  Adam  foun(|^  his 
experiments.  But 'though ^lie.  caught  also  a  ^Umpse  oi  the 
vast  resuSts. which  silch:  fexperimantisjin,  tjfci^^yes  weye 
aBdcttlated  to  effect,  his  strong  coroffnanrppnsie  percei^ve^  yet 
mdre  dearly,  thot^the  time*  wajs  not  ripe  for  j^uch  ^t^rtllng 
inventions.  ,  .  ,         »         :  r 

^'  My  friend,'/  hfe  said;  .*'  1  comprehend  the^  passably. 
It  is  dear  to  me^^that  if  thou  canst  succeed  inn^iaking  the 
elements  do  the  work  of  man  with  equal  precision,  but  with 
far  greater  f orce^arid  rapidityv  thott  imm^t  mnlt^pfty  eventually 
and,  by  multiplying,  cheapen,  aU  the  products  of  industry 
-^hat  thou  miast  giVie  to'thisjcountiy  the  market  of  the 
world,-*-and  that  thine  would  b^.the  true  alchemy  that 
ttimeth  aH  to  goldif  ^;        ;    ,  '  '    ^    ; 

"  Mighty  intellect — thou  graspest  the  truth  I  *'  ex* 
daimted- Adam-.i   •■.  /  ;  ., 

•"  Biil,'*  pursued  the  Earl,  with  a.  mi^tujr^  of  prejjudice 
and  ivuS^inti  ''  grant  thee. success  U>  the  full,,  and  thou 
Ivoifldst  torn  ihis. bold,  land/.of  y;epnianry:  an4  manhood 
into  one  community  of  griping  traders  and  siQkly  artisans. 
Mok  Dim  t  W8  are  ov(da:-commeroed:;a^  it  is— the  bow  is 
already  deserted  for  the  ell-measure»  Th^.tpwn  populations 
ai^e  ever  the  most  Worthless  in  jwar.  Enj^nd  i#  l^egirt  with 
mailed  foes  :  and  if  by  -one  process  she  were  to  accumulate 
treia^re  and  Ibs^  soldiers,  she  would  but  tempt  invasion  and 
emasculate 'defeildecs.  Velily,  I  jadvtse  and  implore  thee 
to  turn  thy  wit  and  scholarship  to  a  m^inlier  occupation  I  " 

"  My  life  knows  no  other  objeot^^kill  my  labour  and  thou 
destroyest  me/Vsaid  Adam,  in  a  voice  of  gloomy  despair. 
Alas,  it  seemed  that,  whatever  the  changes  of  power,  no 
change  could  ibetter  the  hopes  ol  sdence  iji  an  age  of  iron  I 
■  Warwick  was  moved.  '/  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  be  happy  in  thine  own  way.  I  will  do  my  best  at  least 
to  protect  thee.  To-morrow  resume  thy  labours ;  but 
this  day,  at  least,  thou  must  feast  ip^ith  me." 

And  at  his  banquet  that  day,  among  the  knights  and 
barons,  and  the  abbots  and  the  warriors,  Adam  sat  on  the 
dais,  near  the  Earl,  and  Sy^yU  at "  the  mess  "  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Duchess  of  Clarence..  AjvI  ere  the  feast  broke  up, 
Warwick  thus,  addressed  Ids  company :— ^ 

*'  My  friends, — ^Though  I,  and  mpst  of  us  reared  in  the 
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lap  of  ^ap,  have  Utile  otheioderkihip  thailsttfiaeed 
fathfers  before  «s,  y^t  te  the  i  free -toams  o£  Italy  and  the 
Rhitie-i-yea,  and  ii«  iFpancc,  under  .  her  politic  king— rwe 
may  see  that  a  day  is  dawniiig  'wherein  new  knowledge  wiU 
teach,  many  marvels  to  ova  wiser  sans.  Wherefore  It  is 
good  that  a  state  should  foster  men  ^ho  devote  laborious 
night^;  and  weary  days  to  the  advanc^netnt  of  Arts  and 
Letteifs  tor  thd  glory  of  our  commoii:  land.  A  worthy 
gentlehian,  now  at  this  board,  hath  deeply  meditated  con^ 
trivahe<^<  which  nftfy  make  our  English  artisans  excd  th? 
lFlemish^*OomSj  wh6  now  fatten,  iqyon  our  iiidustry  to  the 
Impoverishment  of  the:  realm.  And^  abdve  all*,  he  also 
proposes  to  complete  an  invention  which  sniayi  rmder  our 
ship  craft  the  most  notable  in  Europe.  Of  this  I  say  no 
moref'at' present ;  but  I  commend  our  guest.  Master  Adam 
"WarBfer,  to  ydtir  good  service,'  and  pray  Jrou  especially, 
worshipful  sirs  of  the  Church  now  present,  to, shield  his 
good  nahie  from  that  charge  ^hich  most  paineth  and 
cndangereth  honest  men.  For  ye  wot  widl  that  the 
commons,  from  ignorance;  would  Impute  all  to  witchcraft 
that  pafesetk  theh"  understanding.  .  Not,"  added  the  Earl, 
crosshig  himself,  '^  that  witchcraft  does  not  horribly  infect 
the  land,  atid  hath  been  larg^y  practised  by  Jacquetta  of 
Bedford,  and  her  confederates,  Btlngey  and  others.  But 
our  cause  needeth  no  such  aid }  and  all  that  Master  Warner 
propds^s  is  in  behalf  of  the  people,  bnd  in  conformity  with 
holy  church;    So  this  iwassail  to.  his  health  and  house.!' 

This  characteristfe  addt^sS'  being  received  with  respect, 
though  ^ith  less  applause  thm  usually  greeted  the  speeches 
of  the  greart;  Earl,  Warwick  added,  in  a  softer  and  more 
earnest  tone,  "  And  in  the  fair  demoiselle,  Ms  daughter,  t 
pray  you  to  acknowledge  the  dear  friend  of  ,my  beloved 
lady  ah<i  child,  Anne  Princess  of  Wales  ;  alnd  for  the  sake 
of  he^r  Highness  and  in  her  name,  I  arrogate  to  myself  a 
shlEure  with  Master  Warner  in  this  young  dolizell*s  guardian- 
ship and  charge.  Know  ye,  my  gallant  gentles  and  fair 
squires,  that  he  who  c&n  succeed  in  achieving,  either  by  leal 
love  or  bold  deeds;  as  best  befit  a  wooer,. the  grace  of  my 
young  ward,  shall  claim  from  my  hand  a  knight's  fee, 
with  as  much  of  my  best  land  a^-a  bull's  hide  can  cover ; 
and  when  Heaven  shall  grant  safe  passa^.to  the  Princess 
Anne  and  her  noble  spouse,  we  wfll  bold  in  Smithiield  a 
tourney  in  honour  of  St.  George  and  our  ladies,  whereiui 
pardie,  I  myself  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  provoke  my 
jealous  countess,  and  break  a  lance  for  the  fame  of  the 
demoiselle  whose  fair  face  is  married  to  a  noble  heart." 

That  evening,  in  the  galliard, .  many  an  admiring  eye 
turned  to  Sibyll,  and  many  a  young  gallant,  recalling  the 
Earl's  words,  sighed  to  win  her  grace.  There  had  been  a 
time  wheh  such  honour  and  such  homage  would  have. 
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tindeed,  been  welcome ;  but  bow  ,onb  saw  tb^m,  not,  and 
they  were  valueless.  All  tbat,  in  her  ^earlier  girlhood, 
Sibyll's  ambition  had  coveted,  when  musing  on  the  brilliant 
World,  seemed  now  wdl-nigh  fulfilled— ^her  father  protected 
by  the  first  noble  of  the  limd,  and  thatncit  with  the  degi^^d- 
ing  condescen^on  of  the  Duckess  of  Bedford,  but  as  Power 
alone  should  protect  Genius— rhonoured  wlUle  it  hpnours ; 
her  gentle  birth-  recognised;  her. position^. ^evated;  fair 
fortunes  smiling  after  such*  rude  trialis ;  and  ^  won  yrith- 
out  servility  or  abasement.  But  her  ambition  having  once 
exhausted  itsdf  in  a  diymor  passion^,  all, excitement  seemed 
poor  and  spiritless  compared  to  theJoneiy  waiting  at  the 
humble  farm  for  the  voice  and  step  of  Hastings.  Nay,  but 
for  her  father's  salce,  she  ccmld  almost  have  loathed  the 
pleasure  and  the  pomp,  and  the  admiration,  ai^d  the 
homage,  which  seemed  .  to  insult  the  reverses  of  the 
wandering  exile. 

The  Earl  had  designed  to  place  Sibyll  among  Isabers 
ladies,  but  the  haughty  air  of  the  Duchj^s  chilled  the  poor 
girl ;  and  pleading  the  excuse  that  her  father's  health 
required  her  constant  attendance,  she  prayed  permissioa 
to  rest  with  Warner  wherever  he  might  be  locked.  Adam 
himself,  now  that  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Friar  Bungey 
were  no  longer  in  the  Tower,  entreated  permission 
to  return  to  the  place  where  he  had  worked  the  most 
Successfully  upon  the  beloved  Eur^ija,  and,  as  the.  Tower 
seemed  a  safer  residence  than  any  private  home  could  be, 
from  popular  prejudice  and  assault,  Warwick  kindly  ordered 
apartments,  far  more  commodious  than  they  had  yet  occu- 
pied, to  be  appropriated  to  the  father  and  daughter. 
Several  attendants  were  assigned  to  them,  and  never  was 
man  of  letters  or  science  more  honoured  now  than  the  poor 
scholar,  who,  till,  then,  had  been  so  persecuted  and 
despised ! 

Who,  then,  shall  tell  Adam's  serene  delight  ?  Alchemy 
and  astrology  at  rest — no  imperious  Duchess — ^no  hateful 
Bungey — ^his  free  mind  left  to  its  congenial  labours  I  And 
Sibyll,  when  they  met,  strove  to  weajr  ta  cheerful  brow, 
praying  him  only  never  to  speak  to  her  of  Hastings.  The 
good  old  man,  relapsing  into  his  wpnted  mechanical 
existence,  hoped  she  had  forgotten  a  girl's  evanescent  fancy. 

But  the  peculiar  distinction  showed  by-  the  Earl  to 
Warner,  confirmed  the  reports  circulated  by  Bungey — 
"  that  he  wasj  indeed,  a  fearful  nigromaneer,  who  had  much 
helped  the  Eaii  in  his  emprise/'  The  Earl's  address  to  his 
guests  in  behalf  both  of  Warner  and  SibyUr^the  high  state 
accorded  to  the  student,  jreached  even  l^e  Sanctuary ;  for 
the  fugitives  there  easily  contrived  to  learn  all  the  gossip  of 
the  city.  Judge  of  the  effect  the  taje  produced  upon  the 
envious  Bungey-^-judge  of  the  representations  it  enat)led 
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him  to  make  to  the  credulous  Duchess  I  It  was  d^ar  now 
to  Jacquetta,  as  the  sun  in  noonday,  that  Warwick  rewarded 
the  ei^-predicting  astrologer  for  much  dark  and  secret 
service,  which  Bungey,  had  she  listened  to  him,  might  have 
frustrated ;  and  she  promised  the  Friar  that,  if  ever  again 
she  had  the  power,  Warner  and  the.  Eureka  should  be 
placed  at  his  sole  mercy  and  discretion. 

The  Friar  himself,  however,  growing  very  weary  of  the 
dulness  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  covetous  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  lay  Adam,  began  to  meditate  acquiescence  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  a  transfer  of  his  allegiance  to  the 
party  in  power.  Emboldened  by  the  clemency  of  the 
victors— learning  that  no  rewards  for  his  own  apprehension 
had  been  offered — hoping  that  the  stout  Earl  would  forget 
or  forgive  the  old  offence  of  the  waxen  effigies — and  aware 
of  the  comparative  security  his  friar's  gown  and  cowl 
afforded  him,  he  resolved  one  day  16  venture  forth  from  his 
retreat.  He  even  flattered  himself  that  he  could  cajole 
Adam — ^whom  he  really  believed  the  possessor  of  some  high 
and  weird  secrets,  but  whom  otherwise  he  despised  as  a  very 
weak  creature — into  forgiving  his  past  brutalities,  and 
soliciting  the  Earl  to  take  him  into  favour. 

At  dusk,  then,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  subalterns  of 
the  Tower,  whom  he  had  formerly  made  his  friend,  the 
Friar  got  admittance  into  Warner's  chamber.  Now  it  so 
chanced  that  Adam,  having  his  own  superstitions,  had 
lately  taken  it  into  his  head  that  all  the  various  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  Eureka,  together  with  all  the  little 
blemishes  and  defects  that  yet  marred  its  construction, 
were  owing  to  the  want  of  the  diamond  bathed  in  the  mystic 
moonbeams,  which  his  German  authority  had  long  so  em- 
phatically prescribed — and  now  that  a  monthly  stipend 
far  exceeding  his  wants  was  at  his  disposal,  aind  that  it 
became  him  to  do  all  possible  honour  to  the  Earl's 
patronage,  he  resolved  that  the  diamond  should  be  no  longer 
absent  from  the  operations  it  was  to  influence.  He 
obtained  one  of  passable  size  and  sparkle,  exposed  it  the  diie 
number  of  nights  to  the  new  moon,  and  had  already  pre- 
pared its  place  in  the  Eureka,  and  was  contemplating  it 
with  solemn  joy,  when  Bungey  entered. 

'*  Mighty  brother,"  said  the  Friar,  bowing  t6  the  ground, 
"  be  merciful  as  thou  art  strong  I  Verily  thou  hast  proved 
thyself  the  magician,  and  I  but  a  poor  wretch  in  comparison 
— ^for  lo  I  thou  art  rich  and  honoured,  and  I  poor  and  pro- 
scribed. Deign  to  forgive  thine  enemy,  and  take  him  as 
thy  slave  by  right  of  conquest.  Oh,  Cogsbones  ! — oh, 
Gemini  I  what  a  jewel  thou  hast  got  I  " 

"  Depart  I  thou  disturbest  me,"  said  Adam,  oblivious,  in 
bis  absorption,  of  the  exact  reasons  for  his  repugnance,  but 
feeling  indistinctly  that  something  very  loathsome  and 
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hateful  -was  at  his  dboijir,  and,  as  he  spoke,:  iie  fitted  the 
diamond  into  its  socket. 

"  What  i  a  jewel — a  diamond  I— in  the— in  the — ^tn  the—* 
MECHANICAL  I "  faltered  the  Friar,  in  profound  astonish^ 
ment,  his  mouth  watering  at  the  sight.  If  the  Eur^a  were 
to  be  envied  before,  how  much  more  enviable  now?  "  If 
ever  I  get  thee  again,  O  ugly  talisman,^'  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  I  shall  know  wh^e  to  look  for  somethLog  better  than 
a  pot  to  boil  eggs." 

*'  Depart,  I  say,"  repeated  Adam,  turning  pound  at  last, 
and  shuddering  as  he  w>yf  clegrly  recognised  the  Friar,  and 
recalled  his  malignity.     "  Darest  thou  molest  me  ^till  ?  " 

The  Friar  abjectly  Jell  on  hij*  knees>  and,  after  a  long 
exordium  ol  p^itent  excuses,;  entreated  the  scholar  t<^ 
intercede  in  his  favour  ^ith  the  Earl. 

"  I  want  not  all  thg  hpnours  and  advancement,  gres^t 
Adam — I  want  only  to  6erv^  tlwe^  twn  thy  furnace,  and 
hand  thee  thy  tools,  and  work  wt  my  apprenticeship  utader 
thee,  master.  As  for  the  parl^  he  will  listen  to  thee,  I  Juiow, 
if  thou  tellest  him  that  I  had  the  trust  of  his  foe,  the 
Duchess ;  that  I  can  give  him  all  her  closest  secrets ;  that  I — " 

"  Avaunt  I  Thou  art  worsei  than  I  deemed  thee,  wretch  1 
Cruel  and  ignorant.  I  knew  thee— apd  now,  mean  and  per- 
fidious I  /  work  ^\\h  theel  I  commend  to  the  Earl  a 
living  disgrace  to  the  xx20x^e  of  scholar  I  ,  Never  I  If  thou 
wantest  bread  and  aln^s,  those  I  c^n  giye,  as  a  Christiaa 
gives  to  want;  but  trust,  and  honour,  and  learned  repute, 
and  noble  toils,  those  are  not  for  the  imposter  and  the 
traitor.  There— there— there  I  *'  A^nd  he  ran  to  a  closet, 
took  out  a  handful  of  small  coins,  thrust  them  into  the 
Friar's  hands,  an^^  pushing  hioi  to  the  door,  called  to  the 
servants  to  see  his  visitor  to  the  gatesl  i'he  Friar  turned 
round  with  a  scowl.  H(B  did  not  dare  to  utter  a  threat,  hut 
he  vowed  a  vow  in  his  soul,  and  went  his  way. 

It  chanced,  some  days  after  this,  that  Adam,  in  one  of 
his  musing  rambles  about  the  precincts  of  the  Tower,  which 
<since  it  was  not  then  inhabited  as  a  palace)  was  all  free  to 
his  rare  and  desultory  wanderings,  came  by  some  workmen 
employed  in  repqiiring  a  bombard  ;  aujc^,  as  whatever  was  of 
mechanical  art  always  woke,  his  interest,  he  paused,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  a  very  simple  improvement  which 
woidd  necessarily  tend  to  make  the  balls  go  farther  and 
more  direct  to  their  objecU  The  principal  workman,  struck 
with  his  remarks,  rah  to  bne  of  the  officers  of  the  Tow  er ; 
the  officer  came  to  listen  to  the  learned  man,  and  then  went 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  declare  that  Master  Warner  had 
the  most  wonderful  comprehension  of  military  mechanism. 
The  Earl  sent  for  Warner,  seized  at  once  upon  the  very 
simple  truth  he  suggested  as  to  the  proper  width  of  the 
bore,  and  holding  him  in  higher  esteem  than  he  had  ever 
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done  l^eloare,  placed  same  new^  cannon  he  wfts  constructing 
under  his  superintendence.  As  tthis  c^ire  occupied  but 
little  of  his  time,  Warner  was  ^ad  to  show  gratitude  to  the 
Earl^  looking  upon  the  destructive  engines  simply  as 
mechianical  contrivances,  and  iwholly  unconscious  of  the 
new  terror  he  gave  to  his  name. 

Soon  i  did  the  in^gnant  and  coniseience-stricken  Duchess 
of  .Bedford  hear,  in  the  Sancttiaary,  that  the  fdl  wizard  she 
had  saved  from  the  clutches  of  Bungey  was  preparing  the 
most  dreadful,  infallible,  and  oiurtheroufi  instruments'  of 
wat,  against  the  possible  return  of  her  son-in-law.'*  • 

Leaving  Adam  to  his  dreams,  and  his  toils,  and  his 
horrible  reputation,  we  return  to  the  world  upod  the  surface 
f— the  Life  of  Action.  i 


CHAPTER    II 

THB   PROSPBRITV  OF   THE    OUTER   SpOW—- THB   6aRE8  OP 
■  ,   ■     THE  INNEH  ImAN  '    ■    '  ' 

The  position  pf  the*  King-maker  was, .  to.  a  superficial 
observer,  suck.asniight  gratify  to  the  utmost  the  ambition 
and  the  pride  of  man:  He  had  driven  f  r6m  the  land  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  princes,  and  one.  of  ^  the  boldest  warriors 
that  ever,  sat  upon  a  throne.-  He  had  dianged  a  dynasty 
without  a  blow.  In  the  aUianees  of  his  daughters,  whatever 
chanced,  it  seemed  certain  th^t  by  oi3ie  or  the  other  his 
posterity  would  be  the  kings  of  England. 

•The  easiness  of  his  victory  appieared  to  prove  of  itself  that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  with  him  ;  and  the  Parliament 
that  he  hastened  to  summon,  cohflrraed  by  law  the  Revo- 
lution achieved  by  a  bloodless  sword.* 

•  Nor  waslljere  aught  abroad  which  menaced  disturbance 
to  the  peace  at  home;  Letters  from .  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  and  Lady  Anne  announced  their  triumphant  entry 
at  Paris,  where  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  Teceived  with 
honours  never  before  remdered  but  to  a  Queen  of  France. 

.  A  solemn  embaissy;:  meanwhile,  was  preparing  to  proceed 
from  Paris  to  London  to  congratulate  Henry,  and  establish 
a  permanent  treaty  of  peace  and  commierce.t  While 
Charleis  of  Burgundy  himself  (the  only  ally  left  to  Edward) 
suppHcated  for  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations  with 
Em^and,  stating  that  they  were  formed  with  the  country, 
not  with  any  special  person  who  might  wear  the  crown  ;J 
and  forbade  his  subjects  by  proclamation,  to  join  any 
enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  which  Edward 
might  attempt. 

♦  I^ingard,  Hume,  etc.  f  Hume — Comines. 

JRymer,  xi.,  683 — 689. 
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The  conduct  of  Warwidc,  whom  the  Parliament  had 
declared,  conjointly  with  Clarence,  Protector  of  the  Realm 
during  the  minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  worthy  of 
the  triumph  he  had  obtained.  He  exhibited  now  a  ^€iater 
genius  foir  government  than  he  had  yet  displayed.  For  all 
his  passions  were  nerved  to  the  utmost  to  consummate  his 
victory  and  sharpen  his  faculties.  He  united  mildness 
towards  the  defealted  faction,  with  a  firmness  which 
repelled  all  attempt  at  insurrection.* 

In  contrast  to  the  splendour  that  surrounded  his 
daughter  Anne,  all  accounts  spoke  of  the  humiliation  to 
which  Charles  subjected  the  exUed  King,  and  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, amidst  homicides  and  felons,  the  wife  of  the  Earl's 
defeated  foe  gave  birth  to  a  male  child,  baptised  and 
christened  (says  the  Chronicler),  "  as  the  son  of  a  common 
man."  For  the  Avenger  and  his  children  were  regal  autho- 
rity and  gorgeous  pomp — for  the  Fugitive  and  his  offspring 
were  the  bread  of  the  exile,  or  the  refuge  of  the  outlaw. 

But  still  the  Earl's  prosperity  was  hollow — ^the  statue  of 
brass  stood  on  limbs  of  clay. — ^The  position  of  a  man  with 
the  name  of  subject,  but  the  authority  of  king,  was  an  un- 
popular anomaly  in  England.  In  the  principal  trading 
towns  had  been  long  growing  up  that  animosity  towards 
the  aristocracy,  of  which  Henry  the  Seventh  availed  him- 
self to  raise  a  Despotism  (and  which,  even  in  our  day,  causes 
the  main  disputes  of  faction) ;  but  the  recent  revolution 
was  one  in  which  the  towns  had  had  no  share.  It  was  a 
revolution  made  by  the  representative  of  the  barons  and 
his  followers.  It  was  connected  with  no  advancement  of 
the  Middle  Qass — it  seemed  to  the  men  of  commerce  but  the 
violence  of  a  turbulent  and  disappointed  aristocracy.  The 
very  name  given  to  Warwick's  supporters  was  unpopular  in 
the  towns.  They  were  not  called  the  Lancastrians,  or  the 
friends  of  King  Henry — they  were  styled  then,  and  still  are 
so,  by  the  old  Chronicler,  "  The  Lord's  Party."  Most  of 
whatever  was  still  feudal — the  haughtiest  of  the  magnates 
— the  rudest  of  the  yeomanry — the  most  warlike  of  the 
knights — gave  to  Warwick  the  sanction  of  their  allegiance ; 
and  this  sanction  was  displeasing  to  the 'intelligence  of  the 
towns. 

Classes  in  all  times  have  a  keen  instinct  of  their  own 
class-interests.  The  revolution  which  the  Earl  had 
effected  was  the  triumph  of  aristocracy  ;  its  natural  results 
would  tend  to  strengthen  certainly  the  moral,  and  probably 
the  constitutional,  power  already  possessed  by  that  martiad 
order.  The  new  Parliament  was  their  creature — Henry 
the  Sixth  was  a  cipher — his  son  a  boy  with  unknown  char- 
acter, and,  according  to  vulgar  scandal,  of  doubtful 
legitimacy,  seemingly  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  tranunels 
*  Habington. 
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of  the  Arch-Baron's  mighty  house — the  Earl  hhnself  had 
never  scrupled  to  evince  a  distaste  to  the  change  in  society 
which  was  slowly  converting  an  agricultural  to  a  trading 
population. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  a  middle  class  as  rarely 
unites  itself  with  the  idols  of  the  populace  as  with  the  chiefs 
of  a  seignorie.  The  brute  attachment  of  the  peasants  and 
the  mobs  to  the  gorgeous  and  lavish  Earl,  seemed  to  the 
burgesses  the  sign  of  a  barbaric  clanship,  opposed  to  that 
advance  in  civilisation  towards  which  they  half  uncon- 
sciously struggled. 

And  here  we  must  rapidly  glance  at  what,  as  far  as  a 
statesman  may  foresee,  would  have  been  the  probable 
result  of  Warwick's  ascendency,  if  durable  and  effectual. 
If  attached,  by  prejudice  and  birth,  to  the  aristocracy,  he 
was  yet,  by  reputation  and  habit,  attached  also  to  the 
popular  party — ^that  party  more  popular  than  the  middle 
class — the  majority  — the  masses  ! — his  whole  life  had  been 
one  struggle  agaimt  despotism  in  the  crown.  Though  far 
from  entertaining  such  schemes  as  in  similar  circumstances 
might  have  occurred  to  the  deep  sagacity  of  ah  Italian 
patrician  for  the  interest  of  his  order,  no  doubt  his  policy 
would  have  tended  to  this  one  aim — the  limitation  of  the 
monarchy  by  the  strength  of  an  aristocracy  endeared  to  the 
agricultural  population,  owing  to  that  population  its  own 
powers  of  defence,  with  the  wants  and  grievances  of  that 
population  thoroughly  familiar  and  willing  to  satisfy  the 
one  and  redress  the  other  ;  in  short,  the  great  Baron  would 
have  secured  and  promoted  liberty  according  to  the  notions 
of  a  Seigneur  and  a  Norman,  by  making  the  King  but  the 
First  N^leman  of  the  Realm.  Had  the  policy  lasted  long 
enough  to  succeed,  the  subsequent  despotism,  which 
changed  a  limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy  under  the 
Tudors,  would  have  been  prevented,  with  all  the  sanguinary 
reaction,  in  which  the  Stuarts  were  the  sufferers.  The 
Earl's  family,  and  his  own  "large  father-like  heart," 
had  ever  been  opposed  to  religious  persecution ;  and 
timely  toleration  to  the  Lollards  might  have  prevented 
the  long-delayed  revenge  of  their  posterity — the  Puritans. 
Gradually,  perhaps,  might  the  system  be  represented 
(of  the  whole  consequences  of  which  he  was  unconscious) 
have  changed  monarchic  into  aristocratic  government, 
resting,  however,  upon  broad  and  popular  institutions ; 
but  no  doubt,  also,  ths  Middle,  or  rather  the  Commercial 
Qass,  with  all  the  blessings  that  attend  their  power, 
would  have  risen  much  more  slowly  than  when  made 
as  they  were  already,  partially  under  Edward  IV.,  and 
more  systematically  under  Henry  VII.,  the  instrument 
for  destroying  feudal  aristocracy,  and  thereby  estab- 
lishing for  a  long  and  fearful  interval  the  arbitrary  rule 
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6i  the  single  tyrant.  Warwick's  dislike  to  the  commercial 
Masses  oi  Edward  was,  in  fact,  not  a  patrician  prejudice 
alone.  It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
Edward  had  designed  to  raise  up  a  class  that,  though 
powerful  when  employed  agai]:i$t  the  Biarons,  would  long 
be  impotent  against  the  encmachmients  ot  the  Crown ; 
and  the  Earl  viewed  that  class  not  only  as  foes  to  his  own 
order,  but  as  tools  for  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
liberties. 

Without  presuming  to  decide  which  policy,  upon  the 
whole,  would  have  been  the  happier  for  England— the  one 
that  based  a  Despotism  on  the  Middle  Qass,  or  the  one  that 
founded  an  Aristocracy  upon  Popular  Affection,  It  was 
dear  to  the  more  enlightened  burgesses  of  the  ^i;eat  towns» 
that  between  Edward  of  York  and  the  Eaii  of  Warwick  ^ 
vast  principle  was  at  stake,  and  the  commercial  King 
seemed  to  them  a  more  natural  ally  than  the  feudal  Baron  ; 
and  equally  clear  is  it  to  us,  now,  that  the  true  Spirit  of  the 
Age  fought  for  the  false  Edward,  and  against  the  honest 
EaiL 

Warwidc  did  not,  bower,  apprehend  any  serious  results 
from  the  passive  distaste  of  the  trading  towns-  His 
martial  spirit  led  him  to  despise  the  least  martial  part  of 
the  population.  He  knew  that  the  towns  would  not  rise 
in  arms,  so  long  as  their  charters  were  respected  ;  and  that 
sl6w  undermining  hostility  which  exists  only  in  opinion, 
his  intellect,  so  nervous  in  immediate  dangers,  was  not  far- 
lighted  enough  to  comprehend.  More  direct  cause  for 
apprehension  would  there  have  been  to  a  suspioious  mind 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  Earl's  colleague  in  the  Protectorate 
— ^the  Duke  of  Clarence.  It  was  obviously  Warwick's 
pcdicy  to  satisfy  this  weak  but  ambitious  person.  The 
iluke  was,  as  before  agreed,  declared  heir  to  the  vast 
possessions  of  the  House  of  York.  He  was  invested  with 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  but  delayed  his  departure  to 
his  government  till  the  ai*rival  of  thCfPrince  of  Wales.  The 
)>ersonal  honoin*s  accorded  him  in  the  meanwhile  were 
those  due  to  a  sovereign ;  but  still  the  Duke's  brow  was 
moody,  though,  if  the  Earl  noticed  it,  he  rallied  into  seeming 
cheerfulness,  and  reiterated  pledges  of  faith  and  friendship. 

The  manner  of  Isabel  to  her  father  was  varying  and  un- 
certain :  at  one  time  hard  and  cold ;  at  another,  as  if  in  the 
reaction  of  secret  remorse^  she  would  throw  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  pray  him,  weepingly,  to  forgive  her  wayward 
humours.  But  the  curse  of  the  Earl's  position  was  that 
which  he  had  foreseen  before  quitting  Amboise,.and  whidi, 
more  or  less,  attends  upon  those  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
suddenly  desert  the  party  with  which  all  their  associations, 
whether  of  name  or  friendship,  have  been  interwoven. 
His  vengeance  against  one  had  comprehended  many  still 
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dear  to  him.  He  was  not  only  separated  from  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  but  their  most  eminent  he  had  driven 
into  exile.  He  stood  :alone  amongst  men  whom  the  habits 
of  an  active  life  had  indissolubly  connected,  in  his  mind, 
with  recollections  of  wrath  and  wrong.  Amidst  that 
princely  company  which  begirt  him,  he  hailed  no  familiar 
face.  Even  many  of  those  who  most  detested  Edward 
(or  rather  the  WoodviUcs),  recoiled  from  so  startling  a 
desertion  to  the  Lancastrian  foe.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  a 
heart  already  bruised  and  sore,  when  the  fiery  Raoul  de 
Fulke,  who  had  so  idolized  Warwick,  that,  despite  his  own 
high  lineage,  he  had  worn  his  badge  upon  his  breast,  sought 
him  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  thus  said — 

"  Lord  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  I  once  offered  to  serve 
thee  as  a  vassal,  if  thou  wouldst  wrestle  with  lewd  Edward 
for  the  crown  which  only  a  manly  brow  should  wear ;  and 
hadst  thou  now  returned,  as  Henry  of  Lancaster  returned 
of  old,  to  gripe  the  sceptre  of  the  Norman  with  a  conqueror's 
hand,  I  had  been  the  first  to  cry, '  Long  live  King  Richard — 
namesake  and  emulator  of  Cceur  de  Lion  I '  But  to  place 
upon  the  throne  yon  Monk-puppet,  and  to  call  on  brave 
hearts  to  worship  a  patterer  of  aves  and  a  counter  of  beads 
— ^to  fix  the  succession  of  England  in  the  adulterous 
offspring  ,of  Margaret,*  the  Butcher-harlot — to  give  the 
power  of  the  realm  to  the  men  against  whom  thou  thyself 
hast  often  led  me  to  strive  with  lance  and  battle-axe,  is  to 
open  a  p^th  which  leads  but  to  dishonour,  and  thither 
Raoul  de  Fulke  follows  not  even  the  steps  of  the  Lord  of 
Warwick.  Interrupt  me  not — speak  not  I  As  thou  to 
Edward,  so  I  now  to  thee,  forswear  allegiance,  and  I  bid 
thee  farewell  for  ever  1  " 

"  I  pardon  thee,"  answered  Warwick  ;  "  and  if  ever  thou 
art  wronged  as  I  have  been,  thy  heart  will  avenge  me. 
Go  !  " 

But  when  this  haughty  visitor  was  gone,  the  earl  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud.  A  defection 
perhaps  even  more  severely  felt  came  next.  Katherine  de 
BonvUle  had  been  the  Earl's  favourite  sister ;    he  wrote 

♦  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose  was 
the  popular  belief  that  the  young  prince  was  not  Henry's  son.  Had 
that  belief  not  been  widely  spread  and  firmly  maintained,  the  Lords 
•who  arbitrated  between  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  Duke  of  York,  in 
October,  1460,  could  scarcely  have  come  to  the  resolution  to  set 
aside  the  Prince  of  Wales  altogether,  to  accord  Henry  the  crown 
for  his  life,  and  declare  the  Duke  of  York  his  heir.  Ten  years 
previously  (in  November,  1450),  before  the  yoiuig  prince  was  bom 
or  thought  of,  and  the  proposition  was  really  jxist  and  reasonable, 
it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  Richard  Duke 
of  York  next  heir  to  Henry,  which,  at  least,  by  birthright,  he  cert^dnly 
was  ;  but  the  motion  met  with  little  favour,  and  the  niover  was  sent 
to  the  Tower. 
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to  her  at  the  convent  to  which  she  had  retired,  praying 
her  affectionately  to  come  to  London,  "  and  cheer  his 
vexed  spirit,  and  learn  the  true  cause,  not  to  be  told  by 
letter,  which  had  moved  him  to  things  once  farthest  from 
his  thought."  The  messenger  came  back — the  letter 
unopened — for  Katherine  had  left  the  convent,  and  fled 
into  Burgundy,  distrustful,  as  it  seemed  to  Warwick,  of  her 
own  brother.  The  nature  of  this  lion-hearted  man  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  singularly  kindly,  frank,  and  affectionate  ; 
and  now  in  the  most  critical,  the  most  anxious,  the  most 
tortured  period  of  his  life,  confidence  and  affection  were 
forbidden  to  hun.  What  had  he  not  given  for  one  hour 
of  the  soothing  company  of  his  wife,  the  only  being  in  the 
world  to  whom  his  pride  could  have  communicated  the 
grief  of  his  heart,  or  the  doubts  of  his  conscience  I  Alas  I 
never  on  earth  should  he  hear  that  soft  voice  again  1  Anne, 
too,  the  gentle,  childlike  Anne,  was  afar — ^but  she  was 
happy — a  basker  in  the  brief  sunshine,  and  blind  to  the 
darkening  clouds.  His  elder  child,  with  her  changeful 
moods,  added  but  to  his  disquiet  and  unhappiness.  Next 
to  Edward,  Warwick,  of  all  the  House  of  York,  had  loved 
Clarence,  though  a  closer  and  more  domestic  intimacy  had 
weakened  the  affection,  by  lessening  the  esteem.  But 
looking  farther  into  the  Future,  he  now  saw  in  this  alliance 
the  seeds  of  many  a  rankling  sorrow.  The  nearer  Anne 
and  her  spouse  to  power  and  fame,  the  more  bitter  the 
jealousy  of  Clarence  and  his  wife.  Thus  in  the  very 
connections  which  seemed  most  to  strengthen  his  House, 
lay  all  which  must  destroy  the  hallowed  unity  and  peace  of 
family  and  home. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  had  prudently  taken  no  part 
whatever  in  the  measures  that  had  changed  the  dynasty — 
he  came  now  to  reap  the  fruits :  did  homage  to  Henry  the 
Sixth,  received  the  Chancellor's  seals,  and  recommenced 
intrigues  for  the  Cardinal's  Hat.  But  between  the  bold 
warrior  and  the  wily  priest  there  could  be  but  little  of  the 
endearment  of  brotherly  confidence  and  love.  With 
Montagu  alone  could  the  Earl  confer  in  cordiality  and 
unreserve ;  and  their  similar  position,  and  certain  points 
of  agreement  in  their  characters,  now  more  clearly  brought 
out  and  manifest,  served  to  make  their  friendship  for  each 
other  firmer  and  more  tender,  in  the  estrangement  of  all 
other  ties  than  ever  it  had  been  before.  But  the  marquis  was 
soon  compelled  to  depart  from  London,  to  his  t)ost  as 
Warden  of  the  Northern  Marches ;  for  Warwick  had  not 
the  rash  presumption  of  Edward,  and  neglected  no  precau- 
tion against  the  return  of  the  dethroned  King. 

So  there,  alone,  in  pomp  and  in  power,  vengeance  con- 
summated, ambition  gratified,  but  love  denied — with  an 
aching  heart  and  a  fearless  front — amidst  old  foes  made 
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prosperous^  and  old  friends  alienated  and  ruined — stood 
the  King-maker  I  and,  day  by  day,  the  untimely  streaks  of 
grey  showed  more  and  more,  amidst  the  raven  cuiis  of  the 
strong  man. 


CHAPTER    III 

FARTHER    VIEWS    INTO    THE    HEART    OF    MAK,    AND    THE 
CONDITIONS     OF     POWER 

But  woe  to  any  itian  who  is  called  to  power  with  exag- 
gerated expectations  of  his  ability  to  do  good !  Woe 
to  the  man  whom  the  populace  have  esteemed  a  popular 
champion,  and  who  is  suddenly  made  the  guardian  of  law  I 
The  Commons  of  England  had  not  bewailed  the  exile  of 
the  good  Earl  simply  for  love  of  his  groaning  table  and 
admiration  of  his  huge  battle-axe — it  was  not  merely  either 
in  pity,  or  from  fame,  that  his  '*  name  had  sounded  in 
every  song  " — and  that,  to  use  the  strong,  expression  of  the 
chronicler,  the  people  "  judged  that  the  sun  was  clearly 
taken  from  the  world  when  he  was  absent/' 

They  knew  him  as  one  who  had  ever  sought  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  power — ^to  repair  the  wrongs  of  the  poor; 
who,  even  in  war^  had  forbidden  his  knights  to  slay  the 
common  men.  He  was  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  reformer ; 
and  wonderful,  indeed,  were  the  things  proportioned  to  his 
fame  and  his  popularity,  which  he  was  expected  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  charac- 
ter, and  experience  of  every  class — especially  the  lowest  as 
the  highest^ — conjoined  with  the  vigour  of  his  robust  under- 
standing, unquestionably  enabled  him,  from  the  very  first, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  lawless  violences  which  had  disgraced 
the  rule  of  Edward.  The  infamous  spoliations  of  the  royal 
purveyors  ceased — the  robber*like  excesses  of  the  ruder 
Barons  and  gentry  were  severely  punished— the  country 
felt  that  a  strong  hand  held  the  reins  of  power.  But 
what  is  justice,  when  men  ask  miracles?  The  peasant 
and  mechanic  were  astonished  that  wages  were  not  doubled 
—that  bread  was  not  to  be  had  for  asking — that  the  dis- 
parities of  life-  remained  the  same,  the  rich  still  rich,  the 
poor  stiE  poor.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Gates,  the  freebooter,  little  comprehending  the 
Earl's  merciful  •  policy,  and  anxious  naturally  to  turn  a 
victory  into  its  accustomed  fruit  of  rapine  and  pillage^ 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  mob,  marched  from 
Kent  to  the  suburbs  of  London,  and>  Joined  by  some  of  the 
miscreants  from  the   different   Sanctuaries,   burned   and 
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■pillaged,  ravished  and  slew.  The  Eafl  quelled  this  insur- 
rection vfith  spirit  and  ease  ;♦  and  great  was  the  praise  he 
received  thereby.  But  all-pervading  is  the  sympathy  the 
poor  feel  for  the  poor  I  And  when  even  the  refuse  of  the 
populace  once  felt  the  sword  of  Warwick,  some  portion  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm  must  have  silently  deserted  him. 

Robert  Hilyard,  who  had  borne  so  large  a  share  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Lancastrians,  now  fixed  his  home  in  the 
metropolis  ;  and  anxious  as  ever  to  turn  the  current  to  the 
popular  profit,  he  saw,  with  rage  and  disappointment,  that 
as  yet  no  party  but  the  nobles  had  really  triumphed.  He 
had  longed  to  achieve  a  revolution  that  might  be  called  the 
People's ;  and  he  had  abetted  one  that  was  called  "  the 
Lord's  doing."  The  affection  he  had  felt  in  Warwick  arose 
principally  from  his  regarding  him  as  an  instrument  to 
prepare  society  for  the  more  democratic  dianges  he  panted 
to  effect ;  and,  lo  I  he  himself  had  been  the  instrument  to 
strengthen  the  aristocracy.  Society  resettled  afta:  the 
storm — the  noble  retained  his  armies^--the  dema^gue  had 
lost  his  mobs  !  Although^  through  England  were  scattered 
the  principles  which  were  ultimately  to  destroy  feudalism 
— to  humble  the  fierce  Barons  into  silken  Lords— to  refbrm 
the  Church— to  ripen  into  a  Commohwealth,  through  the 
representative  system — the  principles  were  but  in  the 
germ ;  and  when  Hilyard  mingled  witli  the  traders  or 
artisans  of  London,  and  sought  to  form  a  party  which  might 
comprehend  something  of  steady  policy  and  definite  object, 
he  found  himself  regarded  as  a  visionary  fanatic  by  some, 
as  a  dangerous  dare-devil  by  the  rest.  Strange  to  say 
Warwick  was  the  only  man  who  listen^  to  him  with 
attention ;  the  man  behind  the  age,  and  the  man  before 
the  age,  ever  have  some  inch  of  ground  in  common :  both 
desired  to  inccease  liberty;  both  honestly  and  ardently 
loved  the  masses;  but  each  in  the  spirit  of  his  order; 
Warwick  defended  freedom  as  against  the  throne,  Hil* 
yard  as  against  the  Barons.  StlH,  notwithstanding  their 
differences,  each  was  so  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  the 
other,  that  it  wanted  only  a  foe  in  the  field  to  unite  them 
as  before.  The  natural  ally  of  the  popular  Baron  was  the 
leader  of  the  populace. 

Some  minor,  but  still  serious,  gr^s  added  to  the  embar* 
rassment  of  the  Earl's  position.  Margaret's  jealousy  had 
bound  him  to  defer  all  rewards  to  Lords  and  others,  and 
encumbered  with  a  provisional  council  all  great  acts  of 
government,  all  grants  of  oflRces,  lands,  or  beriefits.f  And 
who  knows  not  the  expectations  of  men  after  a  successful 
revolution  1    The  roy^  exchequer  was  so  emjpty,  that  even 


*  HaU.    Habixigtoiu 
t^aron  Tomer. 
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Uie  ordinary  household  was  suspended ;  ♦  and  as  ready 
money  was  then  prodigiously  scarce,  the  mighty  revenues 
of  Warwick  barely  suflSced  to  pay  the  expenses  ol  the 
expediftion  which,  at  his  own  cost,  had  restored  the  Lancas*- 
trian  line.  ,  Hard  position,  both  to  generosity  and  to  pru- 
dence, to  put  off  and  apologise  to  just  claims  and  valiant 
service  I 

With  intenfie,  wearying,  tortured  anxiety,  did  the  Eaii 
await  the  coming  of  Margaret  and  her  son.  The  conditions 
imposed  on  him  in  their  absence  crippled  all  his  resources. 
Several  even  of  the  Lancastrian  nobles  held  aloof,  while  they 
saw  no  authority  but  Wiarwick's.  Above  all,  he  relied 
upon  the  effect  that  the  young  Prince  of  Wales's  presence, 
his  beauty,  his  graciousness,  his  frank  spirit^mild  as  his 
father's,  bold  as  his  grandsire's — ^would  create  upon  all  that 
inert;  and  neutral  mass  of  the  public,'  the  affection  of  which 
once  gained,  makes  the  solid  strength  of  a  government. 
The  very  ^pearance  oi  that  Prince  would  at  once  dispel 
the  slander  on  his  birth.  His  resemblance  to  his  heroic 
grandfather  would  suffice  to  win  him  all  the  hearts,  by 
which,  in  absence,  he  was  regarded  as  a  sttanger,  a  dubious 
aliea. .  How  often  did  the  Earl  groan  forthr— '*  If  the 
prince  were  but  here,  all  were  won !  "  Henry  was  worse 
than  a  cipher — he  was  an  eternal  embarrassment.  His  good 
intentions,  his  scrupulous  piety,  made  him  ever  ready  to 
Interfere  The  Church  had  got  hold  of  him  already,  and 
prompted  him  to  issue  proclamations  against  the  disguised 
Lollards,  Which  would  have  lost  him,  at  one  stroke,  half  his 
subjects.  This  Warwick  prevented,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  honest  prince.  The  moment  required  all  the  prestige 
that  an  imposing  presence  and  a  splendid  court  could 
bestow.  And  Henry,  glad  of  the  poverty  of  his  exchequer, 
deemed  it  a  sin  to  make  a  parade  of  earthly  ^ory. 
"  Heaven  will  punish  me  again,"  said  he,  meekly,  "  if,  just 
delivered  from  a  dungeon,  I  gild  my  unworthy  self  with  all 
the  vanities  of  perishable  power/' 

There  was  not  a  department  which  the  chill  of  this  poor 
King's  virtue  did  not  somewhat  benumb.  The  gay  youths, 
who  had  reveUed  in  the  alluring  Court  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  heard,  with  disdainful  mockery,  the  grave  lectures 
of  Henry  on  the  length  of  their  lovelocks,  and  the  beakers 
of  their  shoes.  The  brave  warriors  presented  to  him  for 
praise  were  entertained  with  homilies  on  the  guilt  of  war. 
Even  poor  Adam  was  molested  and  invaded  by  Henry's 
pious  apprehensions  that  he  was  seeking,  by  vain  know- 
ledge, to  be  superior  to  the  wfll  of  Providence. 

Yet,  albeit  perpetually  irritating  and  chafing  the 
impetuous  spirit  of  the  Earl,  the  Earl,  strange  to  say,  loved. 

*  See  BUis's  "  Original  letters,"  from  Hadeian  MSS.,  second 
series,  vol.  i.,  letter  42. 
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the  King  more  and  more.  This  perfect  innocence,  this 
absence  from  guile  and  self-seeking,  in  the  midst  of  an  age 
nev^  excelled  for  fraud,  falsehood,  and  selfish  simulation, 
moved  Warwick's  admiration  as  well  as  pity.  Whatever 
contrasted  Edward  the  Fourth  had  a  charm  for  him. »  He 
schooled  his  hot  temper,  and  softened  his  deep  voice,  in  that 
holy  presence  ;  and  the  intimate  persuasion  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  all  worldly  greatness  itself  had  forced  upon  the 
Earl's  mind,  made  something  congenial  between  the  meek 
saint  and  the  fiery  warrior.  For  the  hundredth  time 
groaned  Warwick,  as  he  quitted  Henry's  presence — 

'*  Would  that  my  gallant  son-in-law  were  come  I  his  spirit 
will  soon  learn  how  to  govern,  then  Warwick  may  be  needed 
no  more  I  I  am  weary — sore  weary  of  the  task  of  ruling 
men  I " 

"  Holy. St.  Thomas  I  "  bluntly  exclahned  Marmaduke,  to 
whom  these  sad  words  were  said — "  Whenever  you  visit  the 
King  you  come  back — ^pardon  me,  my  lord — ^half  un- 
manned.   He  would  make  a  monk  of  you  !  " 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Warwick,  thoughtfully — "  there  have  been 
greater  marvels  than  that.  Our  boldest  fathers  often  died 
the  meekest  shavelings.  An  I  had  ruled  this  realm  as  long 
as  Henry — nay,  an  this  same  life  I  lead  now  were  to  continue 
two  years,  with  its  broil  and  fever,  I  could  well  conceive  the 
sweetness  of  the  cloister  and  repose.  How  sets  the  wind  ? 
Against  them  still ! — against  them  stiU  !  I  cannot  bear  this 
suspense  I " 

The  winds  had  ever  seemed  malignant  to  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  but  never  more  than  now.  So  long  a  continuance  of 
stormy  and  adverse  weather  was  never  known  in  the 
memory  of  man ;  and  we  believe  that  it  has  scarcely  its 
parallel  in  history. 

.  The  Earl's  promise  to  restore  King  Henry  was  fulfilled 
in  October.  From  November  to  the  following  April, 
Margaret,  with  the  young  and  royal  pair,  and  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  lay  at  the  seaside,  waiting  for  a  wind.* 
Thrice,  in  defiance  of  all  warnings  from  the  mariners  of 
Harfleur,  did  she  put  to  sea,  and  thrice  was  she  driven 
back  on  the  coast  of  Normandy — ^her  ships  much  damaged. 
Her  friends  protested  that  this  malice  of  the  elements  was 
caused  by  sorceryf — a  belief  which  gained  ground  in  Eng- 
land, exhilarated  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  gave  new 
fame  to  Bungey,  who  arrogated  all  the  merit,  and  whose 
weather  wisdom,  indeed,  had  here  borne  out  his  predictions. 
Many  besought  Margaret  not  to  tempt  Providence,  not  to 
trust  the  sea  ;  but  the  Que«i  was  firm  to  her  purpose,  and 
her  son  laughed  at  omens — ^yet  still  the  vessels  could  only 
leave  the  harbour  to  be  driviin  back  upon  the  land. 
*  Fabyan,  602. 
t  Hall,  "  Warkworth  Chronicle."    . 
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f  Day  after  day  the  first  question  of  Warwick,  when  the 
sun  rose,  was,  "  How  sets  the  wind  ?  "  Night  after  night, 
ere  he  retired  to  rest — "  111  sets  the  wind  !  "  sighed  the 
Earl.  The  gales  that  forbade  the  coming  of  the  royal  party, 
sped  X6  the  unwiUing  lingerers— courier  aft^  courier — 
envoy  after  envoy,  and  at  length,  Warwick,  unable  to  bear 
the  sickening  suspense  at  distance,  went  himself  to  Dover,* 
and  from  its  white  cliffs  looked,  hour  by  hour,  for  the  sails 
which  were  to  bear  "  Lancaster  and  its  fortunes."  The 
actual  watch  grew  more  intolerable  than  the  distant 
expectation,  and  .the  Earl  sorrowfully  departed  to  his 
castle  of  Warwick,  at  which  Isabel  and  Qarence  then  were. 
Alas  I  where  the  old  smile  of  home  ? 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    RETURN    OF    EDWARD    OF    YORK 

And  the  winds  still  blew ;  and  storm  was  on  the  tide, 
and  Margaret  came  not;  when,  in  the  gusty  month  of 
March,  the  fishermen  ol  the  Humber  beheld  a  single  ship, 
without  flag  or  pennon,  and  sorely  stripped  and  rivelled 
by  adverse  blasts,  gallantly  strug^ing  towards  th^  ?hore. 
The  vessel  was  was  not  of  English  build,  and  resembled,  in 
its  bulk  and  fashion,  those;  employed  by  the  Easterlings  in 
their  trade  ; — half  merchantman,  half  war-ship. 

The  villagers  of  Ravenspur — the  creek  of  which  the 
vessel  now  rapidly  made  to — imagining  that  it  was  some 
trading  craft  in  distress,  grouped  round  the  bankjs,  and 
some  put  out  their,  boats.  But  the  vessel  held  on  its  way, 
and,  as  the  water  was  swelled  by  the  tide,  and  unusually 
deep,  silently  cast  anchor  close  ashore,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
|rom  the  crowd. 

The  first  who  leapt  on  land  was  a  knight  of  lofty  stature, 
and  in  complete  armour,  richly  inlaid  with  gold  arabesques. 
To  him  succeeded  another,  also  in  mail,  and,  though  well 
built  and  fair  proportioned,  of  less  imposing  presence. 
And  then,  one  by  one,  the  womb  of  the  dark  ship  gave  forth 
a  number  of  armed  soldiers,  infinitely  larger  than  it  could 
have  been  supposed  to  contain  till  the  knight,  who  first 
landed,  stood  the  centre  of  a  group  of  five  hundred  men. 
Then,  were  lowered  from  the  vessel,  barbed  and  caparisoned, 
some  five  score  horses  ;  and,  finallyj  the  sailors  and  rowers, 
iarmed  but  with  steel  caps  and  short  swords,  came  on  shore, 
till  not  a  roan  was  left  on  board. 

'*  Now  praise/*  said  the  chief  knight,  "  to  God  and  St. 
♦Hall. 
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GeoFge,  that  we  have  escaped  the: water  I  and  not  with 
invisible  winds,  but  with  bodily  foes  must  our  war  be 
Waged." 

/'Beau  Sire,**  cried  one  knight  who  had  debarked 
immediately  after  the  speaker,  and  who  seemed,  Ironi  his 
bearing  and  equipment,  of  higher  rank  than  those  that 
followed^-*"  beau  Sii*e,  this  is  a  slight  army  to  recohquel' 
a  king's  irealml  Pray  Heaven,  that  bur  bold  companions 
have  also  escaped  the  deep^!  '*     . 

"  Why,  verily>  we  are  not  enow,  at  the  best,  to  spare  dim 
man;"  said  the  chief  knight,  gaily,  "  but,  lo  1  we  are  not 
without  welcomers.*'  And  he  pointed  to  the  crowd  of 
villagers  who  now  slowly  neared  the  warlike  group,  tmt 
halting  at  a  little  distance,  continued  to  gaze  at  them  in 
some  anxiety  and  alarm. 

**  Ho  there  1  good  fellows  I  "  cried  the  leader,  striding 
towards  the  throng — '*  what  name  give  you  to  this 
village  ? "  .         . 

*'  Ravenspur,  please  your  worship,"  answered  one  of 
the  peasants.  ' 

"  Ravenspur — hear  you  that,  lords  and  friends  ?  Accept 
the  omen !  On  this  spot  landed,  from  exile,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  known,  afterwards,  in  our  annals  as  King 
Henry  the  Fourth  I  Bare  is  the  soil  of  com  and  of  trees — 
it  disdains  meaner  fruit ;  it  grows  king^  I  Hark  1  "^^Thc 
sound  of  a  bugle  was  heard  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  a 
few  moments,  a  troop  of  about  a  hundred  men  were  seen 
rising  above  an  undulation  in  the  ground,  ahd  as  the  two 
bands  recognised  each  other,  a  shout  of  Joy  was  given  and 
returned.  ''      '  ^ 

As  this  new  reinforcement  advanced,  the  peasantry  and 
fishermen,  attracted  by  curiosity  and  encouraged  by  the 
peaceable  demeanour  of  the  debai*kers,  di^ew  nearer,  and 
mingled  with  the  first  comers. 

"  What  manner  of  men  be  ye,  and  what  want  ye  ?  '^ 
asked  one  of  the  bystanders,  who  seemed  of  better  nurturing 
than  the  rest,  and  who,  indeed,  was  a  small  franklin* 

No  answer  was  returned  by  those  he  more  immediately 
addressed,  but  the  chief  knight  heard  the  qu^tion,  and 
suddenly  unbuckling  his  helmet,  and  giving  it  to  one  of 
those  beside  him,  he  turned  to  the  crowd  a  countenance  of 
singular  beauty,  at  once  animated  and  majestic,  and  said, 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  We  are  Englishmen,  like  you,  and  w« 
come  here  to  claim  our  rights.  Ye  seem  tall  fdlows  and 
honeH.  Standard-bearer,  unfurl  our  flag  I  "  And,  as  the 
ensign  suddenly  displayed  the  device  of  a  sun,  in  a  iMd 
azure,  the  chief  continued,  "  March  under  this  banner,  and 
for  every  day  ye  serve,  ye' shall  have  a  month's  hire."   . 

"  Marry  !  "  quoth  ^  the  >  franklih,  with  a  $usi»cious, 
sinister  look,  **  these  be  big  words.    And  who  are  you.  Sir 
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Kni^,  who  would  levy  men  in  King  Henry's  kingdom  ?  '' 
:  **  Your  knees^  fellows  I;"  ci:ied  ^e  s^ond  knight. 
V  Behold  your  time  lidge  andisuzearain,  Edward  the  Fourth  \ 
Long  live  King  Edward  I  *'  •  :  •  . 
•  The  soldwrs!  caught  up  the  cry,  and  it  was.  re-echoed 
hastily  hy  the  smaller  detachment  that  now  reached  the 
spot ;  but  no  answer  came  from  the  crowd.  They  looked 
i|t  each  othCT  in  dismay,  and  retreated  mpidly  Jyom  their 
plaice  hmongst  the  troops.  In  : fact,  the?  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  district,  was  devoted,  to  Warwick,  and  many 
of  thepeasantBy  about  had  joined  the  former  rising  under 
Sir.  Jbhn  Corners.  The  franklin  ajone  retreated  not 
wiUl  the  rest ;  he  was  a  bluffy  plain,  bold  fellow,  with  good 
En^ish.  :blood  in  his  veins.  And?  when  the  shout  ceased, 
he  said,  shortly,  "  We,  hereabouts,  know  no  King  but 
Kii%  Henry.  We  fear  you  would  impose  upon  us.  We 
cannot  believe  that  a  great  lord  like  (him  you  call  Edward 
the  Fourth  would  land,  virith  a  handful  ol  laen,  to  encounter 
the  armies  of  Lord  Warwick.  •  We  forewarn  .you  to  get 
into  your  ship,  and>gQ  batk  asifast  as  ye  ^ame,  for  the 
stomach  of  England  is  sick  of  brawls  .and  blQws ;.  and 
tyhat  ye  devisR  is' ;treasod  I  ^'  ",■■..■     :  . 

Forth  from  .the  new,  detachment  stepped,. a  youth  of 
small. stature,  ndt  m  arraoutv  and  with  osiany^ia  weather 
stain;  on  his  goi^geou^  dressw  .  He  laid  his  hand  upon^  the 
franklin's  shoulder.?  "  H^niest  and  plain-dealing:  fellow," 
said  he,/'yQU  are  right:  pardon  the  foolish  outburst  of 
these  brave  men,  who  cannot  forget  as  yet  that  their  chief 
has  worn  the. ctdwa.  .  We' comet. ba<^k  not  to  distijUrb  this 
realm,  nor  to  effect  aUght  against  King  Henry,  whom^the 
saints  have  favoured.  •  No,  by  St.  Paul,  we  come  back 
to  claim  our  lands  unjustly  forfeit.  My  noble  brother 
here  is  notfKing  of  Erfglaind,  since  the  people. will  it  not, 
but  he  is  Ettme.of  York,  and  he  will  be  contented  it  assured 
of  the  style  and  lands  oinr  fatloier  left  him.  For  me,  called 
Richard  of  Gloucester,'  I  ask  ^lothing,  l>ut  leave  to  ^pend 
my  maJohood  where  I  have  spent  my  youthy  under  the  ey^s 
of  my  renowned  godfather,  Richard  Nevile,  Earl  of  War- 
wick.   So. report  of  us.    Whither  leads  yon  road?  "      ( 

"  To  York,"  said  the  franklin,  softened,  despite  his 
judgment,  by  the  irresistible  suavity  of  the  voice  that 
addressed  him.  .  .    ,  : 

**  Thither  wiM  we  go,  my  Lord  Duke  and.  br.other,  with 
your  leave,"  said  IMnce  Richard^ ;"  peaceably  and  ^ 
petitioners.  God;  save,  ye,  friends  and  countrymen,  pray 
for  us,  that  King  Henry  and  the  Parliament  may  do  us 
jnstibe.  We^aitd  not  oiver  rich  now,  but  better  times  may 
come.  Largess!"  and  filling  both, hands. with  coin,  ff om 
his  gipsire,  he  tossed  the  bounty  among  the  peasants. 

*'  MUle  tonmrel    What  means  he  with  ttils  humble 
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talk  of  King  Henry  and  the  Parlianidntt "  whispered 
Edward  to  the  Lord  Say,  while  the  crowd  scrambled  for 
the  largess,  and  Richard  smiliii^y  mingled  amongst  them» 
and  conferred  with  the  franklin. 

"  Let  him  alone,  I  pray  you,  my  Liege  •  I  guess  his  wise 
design.  And  now  for  our  ships.  \Vliat  orders  for  the 
master  ?  " 

**  For  the  other  vessels  let  them  sail  or  anchor  as  they 
list.  But  for  the  barque  that  has  borne  Edward  King 
of  England  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors  there  Ss  no  return  I  " 

The  Royal  Adventurer  then  beckoned  the  Flemi^ 
master  of  the  ship,  who,  with  every  sailor  aboard,  had 
debarked,  ^nd  the  loose  dresses  of  the  mariners  made  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  mail  of  the  wairriors  with  whom 
they  mingled. 

"  Friend  1  "  said  Edward,  in  French,  "  thou  hast  said 
that  thou  wilt  share  my  fortunes,  and  that  thy  good  fellows 
are  no  less  free  ol  courage  and  leal  in  trust." 

"  It  is  ^Q,  Sire.  Not  a  manwho  has  gazed  on  thy  face, 
and  heard  thy  voice,  but  longs  to  serve  one. on  whose  brow 
NatuiJe  has  written  King," 

"  And  trust  me,"  said  Edward,'^*  no  prince  of  my  blood 
shall  be  dearer  to  me  than  you  and  yours,  my  friends  in 
danger  and  in  need.  And  sith  it  be  so,  the  ship  that  hath 
borne  such  hearts  and  such  hopes,  should,  in  sooth,  know 
no  meaner  freight.     Is  all  prepared?" 

"  Yes,  Sire,  as  you  ordered.  The  train  Is  laid  for  the 
brennen." 

"  Up,  then,  with  the  fiery  signal,  and  let  it  tell,  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  from  town  to  town,  that  Edward  the  Plan- 
tagenet,  once  returned  to  England,  leaves  it  but  for  the 
grave  1 " 

The  master  bowed,  and  smiled  grimly.  /JThe.  sailors, 
who  had  been  prepared  for  the  burning,  arranged  before 
between  the  master  and  the  prince,  and  whose  careless 
hearts  Edward  had  thorou^y  w6n  to  his  person  and  his 
cause,  followed  the  former  towards  the  ship,  and  stood 
silently  grouped  around  the  shore.  The  soldiers,  less 
informed,  gaeed  idly  on,'  and  Richard  now  regained 
Edward's  side. 

"  Reflect,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  him  apart,  "  that  when 
on  this  spot  landed  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  he  gave  not  out 
that  he  was  marehing  to  the  throne  of  Richard  the  Second.  He 
professed  but  to  claim  his  duchy— and  im!en  were  influenced 
by  justice :  till  they  became  agents  of  ambition.  This  be 
your  policy  ;  with  two  thoki^and  men  fou  are  but  Duke  of 
Toric-;  with  ten  thousand  men  you  are  King  of  En^and. 
In  passing  hither,  I  met  with  many,  and  sounding  the 
temper  of  the  district,  I  find  it  not  ripe  to  share  your  hazard* 
The  world  soon  ripens  when  it  hath  to  hail  success  1 " 
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"  O  young  boy's  smooth  <f acte  I — ^O  old  man's  deep  brain  1 " 
said  Edward,  admiringly-^-''  what  a  king  hsidstfhou  made  I " 

A  sudden  flush  passed,  over  the  Prince's  pale  cheek,  and, 
ere  it  died  away,  a  flaming  torch  was  hurled  aloft  in  the  air 
— it  fell  whirling  into  the  ship— a  riioment,  and  a  loud  crash 
— a  moment,  and  a  mighty  blaze  I  Up  sprung  from  the 
deck,  along  the  sails,  the  sheeted  fire— 

"  A  giant  beatd  of  ;flairie."  ♦ 

It  reddened  the:  coast^t— the?  skies  from  far  and  near!  it 
glowed  on  the  faces  and  the  steel  of  the  scanty  army — it 
was  seeni.  miles  away  by  the  warders  of  many  a  casUe 
manned  with  the  troops  of  Lancaster  ;-~it  brought  the  steed 
from  the  stall,  the  courier  to  the  selle ; — ^it  sped,  as  of  old 
the  beacon  fire  that  announced  to  Qytemnestra  the  return 
of  the  Argive  king.  From  post  to  post  rode  the  fiery  newsy 
till  it  reached  Lord  Warwick  in  his  hall.  King  Henry  in  his 
palace,  Elizabeth  in  her  Sanctuary.  The  iron  step  of  the 
dauntless  Edward  was  once  more  pressed  upon  the  soil  of 
England.  /  : 


CHAPTER    V 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PLANTAGENET 

A  FEw^  words  suffice  to  exp 
have  just  announced.  Thouf 
by  public  proclamation,  forb 
exfled  Edward  ;  yet,  whether 
wife,  or  wearied  by  the  remor 
he  at  length  privately  gave  t 
florins  to'ftitd  troops  for  hims< 
and  Dutch  vessels  to. convey 
small  was  the  force  to  which 
fortunes,  that  it  almost  seen 
forth  to  his  destruction.  I 
Zealand ;  ,the  wind?,  if  less  u 
blew  oft  the  seaport  where 
awaited  a  favouring  breeze, 
frotn  the  coast  of  Norfolk  by 
Oxford,  who  had  mied  that  <J 

JEsch.  A  gam,  314, 
fCouiiQes.    Hall.    Lingard.     S.  Turner. 
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dtiki  teiripest  di'ave  him  at  last  to  Hiunber  Head^  where  "we 
have  seen  hiiliiand,  and  whence  we  pursuie  his  steps. 
,  The  littlie  band  set  oiit  upon  its  march,  aiid /halted  for  the 
night  at  a  small  village  two  miles  inlands  St)me  of  the  mea. 
were  then  seht  out  on  horsebacikj  ior  .news  of  the  other 
vessete,  that  bore  the  remnant  of  the  invading  force.  These 
had,  fortunately,  effected  a:  landing .  ih .  various  places ; 
and,  before  daybreak,  Anthony  WoodvUle,  and  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  had  joined  the  leader  of  an  enterprise  that 
si^iemed  but  the  I'ashness  of  despair,  for  its  Utmost  force^ 
including  the  few  sailors  allured  to  the  adventurer's 
standard,  was  about  two  thousand  men.^  Close  and 
Anxious  was  the  consultation  then  held*  ,  Bach  ^xsl  tiie 
several  detachments  reported  alike  of  the  stdlen  indifferencer 
olthe  ptxpulation,  which  each  had :sou|^t  tb  excite  in  fattouir 
of  Edward*  Light  riderst  wfere  dispatched  in' various  direc- 
tions, still  farther  to  sound  the  neighbourhood.  ,  AH  re- 
turned ere  noont  some  bruised  and  maltreated  by  the^stones 
iknd  staves  of  the'  rustics,  and  not  a  voice  had)  been  heard 
to  echo  the  cry — "  Long  live  King  Edward  !  "  The  pro-e 
found  sagacity  of  Gloucester's  guileful  counsel  was  then 
unanimously  recognised.  Richard  dispatched  a  secret 
letter  to  Clarence ;  and  it  was  resolved  immediately  to 
proceed  to  York,  and  to  publish  everywhere  along  the  road 
that  the  fugitive  had  returned  but  to  claim  his  private 
heritage,  and  remonstrate  with  the  Parliament  which  had 
awarded  the  Duchy  of  rXoi^ ;  to  ;^:Clarence,  his  younger 
brother. 

"  Such  a  power,'.'  saith  the  Chronicle,  "  haXh  justice  ever 
among  men,  that  all,  moved  by  mercy  or  compassion,  began 

Aad  so,  wearing 
aric;e  Qt  the  ostr^c^ 
•"  Long,  live  King 
their  debarkation, 

jgotiation,  Ejdward 
ad  upon  Qonditioii 
id  loyal  servant  to 
1  he  was  to  enter, 
st  being  bye  to  s^y 
Qdy  of  our  blessed 
Savioiu-I"J  . 

Edward  tarried  not  long  in  York;  he  pushed  forward. 
Two  great  jiobles  guarded  those  districts— Montagu,  and 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  Edward  hafi  r^tored 
his  lands  and  titles,  and  who,  on  condition  of  retaining  them, 
had  re-entered  the  service  of 'tancaster.  This  last,  a  true 
server  of  the  times,  who  had  sided  with  all  parties,  now 
♦  Fifteen  hundred,  according  to  the  Croyland  historian. 
tHaU.  .  :     .    JfHaU., 
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Judged  it  discreet  to  remam  nejutial**  But  Edward  mu^t 
pass  within  d  few  miles  of  Pofttefiract  CastJf^^  wjiere  Mon- 
tagu lay  with  a  force  that  could .  destroy  him  at  a  blow. 
Edwafd  wd&prepared  f or  the  assault,  but  trusted  to  deceive 
the  Marquis,  asrhehkd  deceived  the  dtizeus  of  York ;  the? 
more  for  the  ^strong  personal  love  Montagu  had  ever  shown 
Wm.  If  not,  he  was  pi?eparcd  equally  to  die  in  the  field, 
rather  than  eat  again  the  l)itter  bread  of  thp.  exile.  Bu^ 
to  his  inconceivable  joy;  and  astonishment,  Montagu,  like 
Northumberland,  lay  idle  and  supine.  Ed,ward  md  his 
little  troop  thmeaded  safely  the  formidable  pass*  Alas ! 
Montagu  had  that  day  received  a  formal  .ord^  from  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  a^  co-protector  of.  the  realm, t.  tp  suffer 
Edward  to  march  on,  provided  his  force  was  small,  and  h^ 
had  taken  the  oaths  of  Henry,  and  assume4  bujt  the  title 
of  Duke  of  York,  "for  yoiu*  brotherthe  Earl  hath  ba4 
computk^tious  visitings,  and. would  fain  forgive  what  hath 
passedv  for  *rayf  father's  sake,,  and  unite,  all  factions  by 
Edwsird's  voluntary  ab<lication  of  the  throne-r^at  all 
hazariis,vr  ani  on  my i way  northward,  and  you  wiU.not  fight 
tfll  I  come."  The  matquis*  who  knew  the  conscientious 
doubts  which  Warwick  had  entertained  in  his  darker  hpursj 
who  had  no  Hght  todisbbey  the  Go-Protector,  who  knew 
nO'  reason  to  suspect  Lord  Warwick's  son-in-law,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  be,  himself,  the 
executioner  «f  Edward,  whom  he  had  once  so  trvUy  loved, — 
though  a  little  marvelling  at  Warwick's  asoltness,  yet  did 
not  discredtt  the  letter^;  and  the  less.regarded  4he  free 
passage  he  left  to  the  returned  exiles,  from  contempt  for 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers^  and  his  persuasion  that  if 
the  Earl  saw  fit  to  alter  his  counsels,. Edward  was. still  more 

*  This  is  the  mo^  favourable  interpretation  of  his  conduct :  accord- 
ing :to  isome  he  was  Jn  correspondence  with  Edward,  who  showed  his 
letters.' 

t  Ow  hist<mans  :h|iv^'  puzzled  Uieir  brains,  in  ingenious  con- 
iectures  of  the  cause  of  Montagu's  fatal  supiheness  at  this  juncture, 
and  have  passed  over  the  only  probable  ^lution  of  the  niystery, 
which  is  to  b^  found  simply  enough  stated  thus  in  Stowe's  Chronicle  : 
"  The  Mdrquls  Montacute  would  have  fought  with  -  King  Edward, 
but  that  he  had  received  lett^^  from  the  Duh4  of  Clarendd  that  he 
should  Wo/  fight  till  ha  came.**  Hus  ezplanatian  is  bohie  out  by  th^ 
Wark^orth  Chronicler  and  othMJs,  wiio,  in  an  evident  njistak,eof  the 
person  addressed,  state  that  Clarence  wrote  word  to  Warwick 
not  to  fight  till  he  came.  Clarence  could  not  have  written  so  to 
Warwick,  wiio,  accbrdimg  to  aU  authorities,  was  mustering  his 
troops  neat'  I^ondon,  and  not  in  the  way  to  fight  Edward  ;  nor  could 
Clarence  have  had  authority,  to  issue  sudi  commands  to  his  coUeague, 
nor  would  his  colleague  have  attended  to  them,  since  we  have 
th6  amplest  testimony  that  Warwick  was  urging  all  his  captains  to 
attadt  Edwani-at  once.  The  duke's  order  was,  t^ereforje,  clearly 
addressed  to  Montagu. :l  ,,       , 
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in  his  power  the  farther  he  advanced  amidst  a  hostile  popu* 
lation,  and  towards  the  armies  which  the  Lords  Exeter  and 
Oxford  were  already  mustering. 

But  that  free  passage  was  everything  to  Edward  I  It 
made  men  think  that  Montagu,  as  well  as  Northumberland, 
favoured  his  enterprise ;  that  the  hazard  was  less  rash  and 
hopeless  than  it  had  seemed ;  that  Edward  counted  upon 
finding  his  most  powerful  allies  among  those  falsely  sup* 
posed  to  be  his  enemies.  The  popularity  Edward  had 
artfully  acquired  amongst  the  captains  of  Warwick's  own 
troops,  on  the  march  to  Middleham,  now  bestead  him. 
Many  of  them  were  knights  and  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
very  districts  through  which  he  passed.  They  did  not  join 
hin\,  but  they  did  not  oppose.  Then,  rapidly  flocked  to 
"  the  Sun  of  York," — ^flrst,  the  adventurers  and  con- 
dottieri,  who,  in  civil  war,  adopt  any  side  for  pay ;  next 
canie  the  disappointed,  the  ambitious,  and  the  needy.  The 
hesitating  began  to  resolve,  the  neutral  to  take  a  parL 
From  the  state  of  Petitioners  supplicating  a  Pardon,  every 
league  the  Yorkists  marched  advanced  them  to  the  dignity 
of  Assertors  of  a  Cause.  Doncaster  first,  then  Notting- 
ham, then  Leicester — true  to  the  town  spirit  we  have  before 
described — opened  their  gates  to  the  Trader  Prince. 

Oxford  and  Exeter  reached  Newark  with  their  force, 
Edward  marched  on  them  at  once.  Deceived  as  to  his 
numbers,  they  took  panic  and  fled.  When  once  the  foe 
flies,  friends  ever  start  up  from  the  very  earth  I  Hereditary 
partisans — -gentlemen,  knights,  and  nobles — -laow  flocked 
fast  roun^  the  advehtuSer.  Then  came  Lovell,  and 
Cromwell,  and  D'Eyncourt,  ever  true  to  York ;  and 
Stanley,  never  true  to  any  cause.  Then  came  the  brave 
knights,  Parr,  and  Norris,  and  De  Burgh  ;  and  no  less  than 
three  thousand  retainers  belonging  to  Lord  Hastings — the 
new  man — obeyed  the  summons  of  his  couriers  and  joined 
their  chief  at  Leicester. 

Edward  of  March,  who  had  landed  at  Havempur  with  a 
handful  of  brigands,  now  saw  a  king's  ariiiy  under  his 
banner.*  Then,  the  audacious  Perjurer  threw  iaway  the 
mask ;  then,  fprth  went — ^not  the  prayer  of  the  attainted 
Duke  of  York — ^but  the  proclamation  of  the  indignant 
King.  En^and  now  beheld  ^ipo  sovereigns,  equal  in  their 
armies.  It  was  no  longer  a  rebdlion  to  be  crushed  ;  it  was 
a  dynasty  to  be  decided. 

♦  The  perplexity  and  confuaion  which  inrolve  the  annals  of  this 
period  may  be  guessed  by  this — ^Ihat  two  historians,  aninent  for 
research  (lingard  and  Sharon  Turner),  differ  so  widely  as  to  the 
numbers  who  had  now  joined  Edward,  that.Lingard  asserts  that  at 
Nottingham  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men ;  and 
Tomer  gives  him,  at  the  most,  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  The 
latter  seems  nearer  to  the  truth.     We  must  here  regret  that  Turner's 
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CHAPTER   VI 

LORD    WARWICK,    WITH    THE    FOE    IN    THE   FIELD,    AND    THE 
TRAITOR  AT   THE   HEARTH 

Every  precaution  which  human  wisdom  could  foresee 
had  Lord  Warwick  taken  to  guard  against  invasion,  or  to 
crush  it  at  the  onset.*  All  the  coasts  on  which  it  was  most 
probable  Edward  would  land  had  been  strongly  guarded. 
And  if  the  Humber  had  been  left  without  regular  troops,  it 
was  because  prudence  might  calculate  that  the  very  spot 
where  Edward  did  land  was  the  very  last  he  would  have 
selected — ^unless  guided  by  fate  to  his  destruction — in  the 
midst  of  an  unfriendly  population,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
armies  of  Northumberland  and  of  Montagu.  The  moment  the 
Earl  heard  of  Edward's  reception  at  York — ^far  from  the 
weakness  which  the  false  Clarence  (already  in  correspond- 
ence with  Gloucester)  imputed  to  him — ^he  dispatched  to 
Montagu,  by  Marmaduke  Nevile,  peremptory  orders  to 
intercept  Edward's  path,  and  give  him  battle  before  he 
could  advance  farther  towards  the  centre  of  the  island. 
We  shall  explain  presently  why  this  messenger  did  not  reach 
the  marquis.  But  Clarence  was  some  hours  before  him  in 
his  intelligence  and  his  measures. 

When  the  Earl  next  heard  that  Edward  had  passed 
Pontefract  with  impunity,  and  had  reached  Doncaster,  he 
flew  first  to  London  to  arrange  for  its  defence ;  consigned 
the  care  of  Henry  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  mustered  a 
force   already   quartered   in   the    neighbourhood   of   the 
metropolis,    and    then    marched    rapidly    back    towards 
Coventry,  where  he  had  left  Clarence  with  seven  thousand 
men  ;  while  he  dispatched  new  messeng 
Northumberland,  severely  rebuking  the  f 
ness  and  ordering  him  to  march  in  j 
Edward  in  the  rear.     The  Earl's  act 
and  all-provident  generalship,  form  a  n 
the  errors,  the  pusillanimity,  and  the' 
which,  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
abortive.     Despite  Clarence's  sullennes 
covered  no  reason,  as  yet,  to  doubt  hj 
oath  he  had  taken — not  only  to  Henry 

partiality  to  the  House  of  York  induces  him  to  slur  over  Edward's 
detestable  perjury  at  Vork,  and  to  accumulate  all  rhetorical  arts  to 
command  admiration  for  his  progress — to  the  prejudice  of  the 
salutary  moral  horror  we  ought  to  feel  for  the  atrocious  perfidy 
and  violation  of  oath  to  which  he  owed  the  first  impunity  that 
secuted  the  after  triiunph. 

♦HaU. 
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Warwick,  at  Amboise — ^had  been  the  strongest  which  can 
bind  man  to  man.  If  the  Duke  had  not  gained  all  he  had 
hoped,  he  had  still  n^uch  tQ  lo§e  and  much  to  dread  by 
desertion  to  Edward.  He  had'l)een  the  loudest  in  bold 
assertions  when  he  heard  of  the.  invasion ;  and  above  all^ 
Isabel,  whose  influence  over  Clarence,  sl%  that  time,  the  Earl 
overrated,  had,  at  the  tidings  of  so  imminent  a  danger  to 
her  father,  forgot  all  her  displeasure  and  recovered  all  her 
tenderness. 

During  Warwick's  brief  absence,  Isabel,  had,  indeed, 
exerted  her,  utmost  power  to  repair  ker  former  wrongs,  and 
induce  Cjarence  to  be  faithful  to  his  oath.  Although  her 
iiicotisistency  and  irresolution  had  much  weakened  her 
influence  with  the  Duke,  for  natures  like  his  are  governed 
but  by  the  ascendency  of  a  steady  and  tranquil  will,  yet 
stiU  she  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  Duke  had  dispatched  to 
tlichard  a  secre;t  courier,  informing  him  th^t  he  had  finally 
resolved  not  to  desert  his  father-in-law. 

This  letter  reached  Gloucester  as  the  i^yadprs  were  on 
their  march  to  Coventry,  before  the  strong  walls  of  which, 
the  Duke  of  QarenCelay  encamped.  Richard,  after  some 
intent  and  silent  reflectio4,  beckoned  to  him  his  familiar 
Catesby. 

•   **  Marmaduke  Nevfle,  whom  our  scouts  seized  on  his  way 
to  Pontetract,  is  safe,  an4  in  the  rear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lotd  ;  prisoners  but  encumber  us ;  shall  I  give 
orders  to  the  Prpvost  to  end  his  captivity  ?  " 

*'  Ever  ready,  Catesby  I  "  said  the  Duke  with  a  fell  smile, 
^'No — ^hark  ye,  Qarence  vacillates;  il  he.  hold  firm  to 
Warwick,  and  the  two  forces  fight  honestly  against  us,  we 
are  lost ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  Clarence  joiii  us,  his  defection 
will  bring  not  only  the  men  he  commands,  all  of  whom  are 
the  retainers  of  the  York  lands  and  duchy,  and  therefore 
free  from  peculiar  bias  to  the  Earl,  and  easily  lured  back 
to  their  proper  chief ;  but  it  will  set  an  examine  that  will 
create  such  distrust  and  panic  amongst  the  enemy,  and  give 
such  hope  of  fresh  desertions  to  our  own  men,  as  will  open 
to  us  the  keys  of  the  metropolis.  But  Clarence,  I  say, 
vacillates ;  look  you,  here  is  his  letter  from  Amboise  to 
King  Edward ;  see,  his  Duchess,  Warwick's  very  daughter, 
approves  the  prpimise  it  contains  I  If  this  letter  reach 
Warwick,  and  Clarence  knows  it  is  in  his  hand,  he  will  have 
no  option  but  to  join  us.     He  will  never  dare  to  face  the 

Earl,  his  pledge  to  Edward  once  revealed " 

**  Most  true ;  a  v«ry  legal  sUbtlety,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
lawyer  Catesby,  admiringly. 

"  You  can  serve  us  in  this.  Fall  back ;  join  Sir  Marma- 
duke ;  affect  to  sympathise  with  him ;  affect  to  side  with  the 
Eail ;  affect  to  make  terms  for  Warwick's  amity  andiavour ; 
affect  to  betray  us ;  affect  to  have  stolen  this  letter.   Give 
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it  to  young  Nevile,  artfully  effect  his  escapee,  as  if  against  our 
knowledge,  and  commend  him  to  lose  not  an  hour-^a 
moment — ^in  gaining  the  Earl,  and  giving  him  so  important 
a  forewarning  of  the  meditated  treason  of  his  son-in-law." 

**  I  will  do  all-— I  comprehend :  hut  how  ¥rill  the  Duke 
learn  in  time  that  the  letter  is  on  its  way  to  Warwick  ?  " 

"  I  will  see  the  Duke  in  his  own  tent." 

**  And  how  shall  I  effect  Sir  Marmaduke's  escape  1 " 

"  Send  hither  the  officer  who  guards  the  prisoner ;  Lwill 
give  him  orders  to  obey  thee  in  all  things." 

The  invaders  marched  on.  The  Earl,  meanwhile,  had 
veached  Warwick, — ^hastened  thence^  to  throw  himself  into 
the  stronger  fortifications  of  the  neighbouring  Coventry, 
without  the  walls  of  which  Clarence  was  still  encamped; 
Edward  advanced  on  the  town  of  Warwick  thus  vacated ; 
and  Richard,  at  night,  rode  along  to  the  camp  of  Qarence-* 

The  next  day,  the  Eart  was  employed  in  giving  orders  to 
his  lieutenants  to  march  forth,  join  the  troops  of  his  son-in- 
law,  who  were  a  nule  from  the  walls,  and  advance  uponi 
Edward,  who  had  that  morning  quitted  Warwick  town — 
when,  suddenly,  Sir  Marm^duke  Nevile  rushed  into  his 
presence,  and  faltering  out  — **  Beware,  beware  I  "  placed 
in  his  hands  the  fatal  tetter  which  Clarence  had  dispatdied 
from  Amboise.  ,  , 

Never  did  blow  more  ruthless  fall  upon  man's  heart! 
Qarence's  perfidy — that  might  be  disdain«ed,  but  the  closing 
lines,  which  revealed  a  daughter's  treachery — words  cannot 
express  the  father's  anguish. 

The  letter  dropped  from  his  hand,  a  stupor  seized  his 
senses,  and,  ere  yet  recovered,  pale  men  hurried  into  his 
presence  to  relate  how,  amidst  joyous  trumpets  and  stream- 
ing banners,  Richard  of  Gloucester  had  led  the  Duke,  of 
Qarence  to  the  brotherly  embrace  of  EdwartLf  j 

Breaking  from  these  messengers  of  evil  news,  that  could 
not  now  surprise,  the  Earl  strode  on,  alotie-,  to  his  daughter's 
chamber. 

He  placed  the  letter  in  her  hands,  and  folding  his  arms, 
said — **  What  sayest  thou  of  this,  Isabel  of  Clarence  ?  " 

The  terror,  the  shame,  the  remorse,  th^t  seized  upon  the 
wretched  lady— the  death-like  lips — the  suppresseil  shriek 
— the  momentary  torpor,  succeeded  by  the  impulse  which 
made  her  fall  at  her  father's  feet  and  dasp  his  knees — told 

♦Hall, 
t  Hall.  The  dironider  adds — "  It  was  lio  marvel  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  with  so  small  persuasion  and  less  exhorting  turned  from 
the  Earl  ol  Warwick's  party,  for,  as  you  have  heard  b<hfore,  this 
marchandise  was  laboured,  conducted,  and  condnded  by  a  damsel, 
when  the  Duke  was. in  the  French  court,  to  the  Earl's  utter  con* 
iCusion."  Hume  makes  4  notable  mistake  in  deferring  the  date  ai 
Clarence's  desertion  to  the  battle  of  Bamet. 
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the  Earl,  if  he  had  before  doubted,  that  the  letter  lied  not — 
that  Isabd  had  known  and  sanctioned  its  contents. 

He  gazed  on  her  (as  she  grovelled  at  his  feet)  with  a  look 
that  her  eyes  did  wdll  to  shun. 

"  Curse  me  not— curse  me  not  I "  cried  Isabel,  awed  by 
his  very  silence.  "  It  was  but  a  bHef  frenzy.  Evil  counsel — ► 
evil  passion  I  I  was  maddened  that  my  boy  had  lost  a 
crown.  I  repented— I  repented — Clarence  shall  yet  be 
true.  He  hath  promised  it — ^vowed  it  to  me ; — hath 
written  to  Gloucester  to  retract  all — ^to-- — " 

"  Woman— Clarence  is  in  Edward's  camp  I  " 

Isabel  started  to  her  feet,  and  uttered  a  shriek  so  wild 
and  despairing,  that  at  least  it  gave  to  her  father's  lacerated 
heart  the  miserable  solace  of  believing  the  last  treason  had 
not  been  shared.  A  softer  expression— dne  of  pity,  if  not 
of  pardon — stole  over  his  dark  face. 

"  I  curse  thee  not,"  he  said,  '*  I  rebuke  thee  not.  Thy  sin 
hath  its  own  penanca.  Ill  omen  broods  on  the  hearth  of 
the  household  traitor  I  Never  more  shalt  thou  see  holy 
love  in  a  husband's  smile.  His  kiss  shall  have  the  taint  of 
Judas.  From  his  arms  thou  shalt  start  with  horror,  as  from 
those  of  thy  wronged  father's  betrayer — ^perchance  his 
deathsmaft  t  HI  omen  broods  on  the  cradle  of  the  child 
for  whom  a  mother's  ambition  was  but  a  daughter's  perfidy. 
Woe  to  thee,  wife  and  mother  1  Even  my  forgiveness 
cannot  avert  thy  doom  I  " 

"  Kill  me — kill  mc  1  "  exclaimed  Isabel,  springing  towards 
him ;  but  seeing  his  face  averted,  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast — ^that  noble  breast,  never  again  her  shelter — she  fell 
lifeless  on  the  floor.* 

The  Earl  looked  round,  to  see  that  none  were  by  to 
witness  his  weakness,  took  her  gently  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on 
her  couch,  and  bending  over  her  a  moment,  prayed  God  to 
pardon  her. 

He  then  hastily  left  the  room — ordered  her  handmaids 
and  her  litter,  and  while  she  was  yet  unconscious,  the  gates  of 

♦  As  our  narrative  does  not  embrace  the  future  fate  of  the  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  the  reader  will  pardon  us  if  we  remind  him  that  her 
firstborn  (who  bore  his  illustrious  grandfather's  title  of  l^arl  of 
WwfwickJ  was  cast  into  prison  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
fifterwaras  beheaded  by  that  king.  By  birth  he  was  the  rightful 
hdr  to  the  throne.  The  ill-fated  Isabel  died  young  (five  years  after 
the  date  at  which  our  tale  has  arrived).  One  of  her  female  at- 
tendants was  tried  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  having  poisoned 
her.  Clarence  lost  no  time  in  seeking  to  supply  her  place.  He 
solicited  the  hand  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Edward's  jealousy  and  fear  forbade  him  to  listen 
to  an  alliance  that  might:,  as  lingard  observes,  enaUe  Clarence  "  to 
employ  the  power  of  Burgundy  to  win  the  crown  of  England;** 
and  hence  arose  •those  dxssensioQS  which  ended  in  the  secret  murdcsr  of 
the  perjured  duke. 
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the  town  opened,  and  forth  through  the  arch  went  the  closed 
and  curtained  vehicle  which  bore  the  ill-fated  duchess  to 
the  new  home  her  husband  had  made  with  her  father's  foe  I 
The  Earl  watched  it  from  the  casement  of  his  tower,  and  said 
to  himself — 

"  I  had  been  unmanned,  had  I  known  her  within  the  same 
walls.  Now  for  ever  I  dismiss  her  memory  and  her  crime. 
Treachery  hath  done  its  worst,  and  my  soul  is  proof  against 
all  storms  I  " 

At  night  came  messengers  from  Clarence  and  Edward, 
who  had  returned  to  Warwick  town,  with  offers  of  pardon 
to  the  Earl — ^with  promises  of  favour,  power,  and  grace.  To 
Edward  the^  Earl  deigned  no  answer ;  to  the  messenger  of 
Clarence  he 'gave  this — **  Tell  thy  master,  I  had  liefer  be 
always  like  myself,  than  like  a  false  and  a  perjured  Duke, 
and  that  I  am  determined  never  to  leave  the  war  till  I  have 
lost  my  own  life,  or  utterly  extinguished  and  put  down  my 
foes."* 

After  this  terrible  defection,  neither  his  remaining  forces, 
nor  the  panic  amongst  them  which  the  duke's  desertion  had 
occasioned,  nor  the  mighty  interests  involved  in  the  success 
of  his  arms,  nor  the  irretrievable  advantage  which  even 
an  engagement  of  equivocal  result  with  the  Eaii  in 
person,  would  give  to  Edward,  justified  Warwick  in 
gratifying  the  anticipations  of  the  enemy — that  his  valour 
and  wrath  would  urge  him  into  immediate  and  imprudent 
battle. 

Edward,  after  the  vain  bravado  of  marching  up  to  the 
walls  of  Coventry,  moved  on  towards  London.  Thither 
the  Earl  sent  Marmaduke,  enjoining  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  but  to  hold  out  the  city  for  three  days, 
and  he  would  come  to  their  aid  with  such  a  force  as  would 
insure  lasting  triumph.  For,  indeed,  already  were  hurrying 
to  his  banner,  Montagu,  burning  to  retrieve  his  error — 
Oxford  and  Exeter,  recovered  from,  and  chafing  at,  their 
past  alarm.  Thither  his  nephew,  Fitzhugh,  led  the  Earl's 
own  clansmen  of  Middleham  ;  thither  were  spurring  Somerset 
from  the  West,t  and  Sir  Thomas  Dymoke  from  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  Knight  of  Lytton,  with  his  hardy  retainers, 
from  the  Peak.  Bold  Hilyard  waited  not  far  from  London, 
with  a  host  of  mingled  yeomen  and  bravos,  reduced,  as 
before,  to  discipline  under  his  own  sturdy  energies,  and 
the  military  craft  of  Sir  John  Coniers.  If  London  would  but 
hold  out  tUl  these  forces  could  unite,  Edward's  destruction 
was  still  inevitable. 

♦HaU. 

t  Most  historians  state  that  Somerset  was  then  in  London ;  but 
Sharon  Turner  quotes  "  Harleian  MSS.  38,"  to  show  that  he  had  left 
the  metropolis  to  raise  an  army  from  the  western  counties,"  and 
ranks  him  amongst  the  generals  at  the  battle  of  Bamet. 
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BOOK    XII 

THE    BATTLE    OF   BARNBT 
CHAPTER    I 

A    KING    IN    HIS    CITY    HOPES    TO    RECOVER    HIS    REALM ^A 

WOMAN  IN  HER  CHAMBER  FEARS  TO  FORFEIT  HER  OWN 

Edward  and  his  army  reached  St.  Alban's.  Great 
commotion — ^great  joy,  were  in  the  Sanctuary  of  West- 
minster !  The  Jerusalem  Chamber,  therein,  was  made  the 
high  council-h^ll  of  the  friends  of  York.  Great  commotion, 
great  terror,  were  in  the  city  of  London — timid  Master 
Stokton  had  been  elected  mayor ;  horribly  frightened 
either  to  side  with  an  Edward  or  a  Henry,  timid  Master 
Stokton  feigned  or  fell  ill.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  been  appointed  deputy  in  his  stead.  Sir  Thomas 
Cook  took  fright  also,  and  ran  away.*  The  power  of  the 
city  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ursewike,  the  Recorder,  a 
zealous  Yorkist.  Great  commotion,  great  scorn,  were  in 
the  breasts  of  the  populace,  as  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
hoping  thereby  to  rekindle  their  loyalty,  placed  King  Henry 
on  horseback,  and  paraded  him  through  the  streets,  from 
Chepeside  to  Walbrook,  from  Walbrook  to  St.  Paul's ;  for 
the  news  of  Edward's  arrival,  and  the  sudden  agitation  and 
excitement  it  produced  on  his  enfeebled  frame,  had  brought 
upon  the  poor  king  one  of  the  epileptic  attacks  to  which  he 
had  been  subject  from  childhood,  and  which  made  the  cause 
of  his  frequent  imbecility ;  and,  just  recovered  from  such  a 
fit — his  eyes  vacant — ^his  face  haggard — ^his  head  drooping, 
the  spectacle  of  such  an  antagonist  to  the  vigorous  Edward^ 
moved  only  pity  in  the  few,  an<J  ridicule  in  the  many.  Two 
thousand  Yorkist  gentlemen  were  in  the  various  sanc- 
tuaries ;  aided  and  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  they  came 
forth  armed  and  clamorous,  scouring  the  streets,  and 
shouting,  "  King  Edward  1  "  with  impunity.  Edward's 
popularity  in  London  was  heightened  amongst  the  mer- 
chants by  prudent  reminiscences  of  the  vast  debts  he  had 
incurred,  which  his  victory  only  could  ever  enable  him  to 
repay  to  his  good  citizens.f  The  women,  always,  in  such  a 
movement,  active  partisans,  and  useful,  deserted  their 
hearths  to  canvass  all  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  for  the 
handsome  woman-lover,  f  The  Yorkist  Archbishop  of 
♦  Fabyan.  f  Comines.  %  Ibid. 
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Canterbury  did  his  best  with  the  ecclesiastics,— the  Yorkist 
Recorder  his  best  with  the  flat-caps*  AlWyn,  true  to  his 
antifeudal  principles,  animated  all  the  young  freemen  to 
support  the  Merchant  King — the  favourer  of  commerce— ^ 
the  Man  of  his  Age  /  The  city  authorities  began  to. yield  to 
their  own  and  the  general  metropolitan  predilections.  But 
still  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  six!  thousand  soldiers  at 
his  disposal,  and  London  could  be  yet  saved  to  Warwick,, 
if  the  Archbishop  acted  with  energy,  and  zeal,  and  good 
faith.  That  such  was  his  first  intentioil  is  clear,  from  his 
appeal  to  the  public  loyalty  in 'King  Htenry's  procession ; 
but  when  he  perceived  how  little  effect  that  pageant  had 
produced, — ^when,  on  reentering  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace,  he  saw  before  him  the  guil^ss,  fo^less  puppet  of 
contending  factioi^,  gasping  for  breath,  scarcely  sifle  to 
articulate,  the  heartless  prelate  turned  away,  wifii  k  mut- 
tered ejaculation  of  contempts— 

"  Clarence  had  not  deserted,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  unless 
he  saw  greater  profilt  with  King  Edward  !  "  And  then  he 
began  to  commune  with  himself,  and  to  commune  with  his 
brother  prelate  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
commune  arrived  Catesby,  charged  with  messages  to  the 
Archbishop  from  Edward — ^messages  full  of  promise  and 
affection  on  the  one  hand— of  menace  and  revenge  upon  the 
other. .  Brief,— Warwick's  cup  of  bitterness  had  not  yfet 
been  filled ;  that  night  the  Arthbishop  and  the  Mayor  of 
London. met,  and  the  Tower  was  surrendered  to  Edward's 
friends ; — the  next  day  Edward  and  his  army  entered, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace?--rode  to  St*  Paul's, 
where  the  Arrfibishop*  met.  him,  leading  Henry  by  the  hand, 
again  a  captive  ;  thence  Edward  proceeded  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and,  fresh  from  his  atrocious  perjury  at  York, 
offered  thanksgivings  for  its  success.  The  Sanctuary  yidded 
up  its  royal  fugitives,  and,  in  joy  and  in  pomp,  Edward  led 
his  wife  and  her  new-bom  babe,  with  Jacquetta  and  his 
elder  children,  to  Baynard's  Castle. 

The  next  morning  (the  third  day),  true  to  his  promise, 
Warwick  marched  towards  London  with  the  mighty  arma- 
ment he  had  now  collected.  Treason  had  done  its  work — 
the  metropolis  was  surrendered,  and  King  Henry  in  the 
Tower. 

"  These  things  considered,"  says  the  Chronicler,  "  the 
Earl  saw  that  all  calculations  of  necessity  were  brought  to 
this  end, — that  they  must  now  be  committed  to  the  hazard 
and  chance  of  one  battle."t     He  halted,  therefore,  at  St. 

♦  Sharon  Turner.  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  this  Archbishop 
was,  two  years  afterwards,  first  robbed,  and  then  imprisoned,  by 
Edward  IV. ;  nor  did  he  recover  his  liberty  till  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  in  1476  (five  years  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Bamet). 

fHalL 
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Alban's,  to  rest  his  troops ;  and  marching  thence  towards 
Bamet,  pitched  his  tents  on  the  upland  gronnd,  then  called 
the  Heath  or  Chase  of  Gladsmoor,  and  waited  the  coming 
foe* 

Nor  did  Edward  linger  long  from  that  stem  meeting. 
Entering  London  on  the  11th  of  AprO,  he  prq>ared  to 
quit  it  on  the  13th.  Besides  the  force  he  had  brou^t  with 
liim,  he  had  now  recruits  in  his  partisans  from  the  sane- 
tuailes  and  other  hiding-places  in  the  metropolis,  wtiOe 
London,  furnished  him  from  her  high-spirited  youths,  a 
gallant  troop  of  bow  and  bill  men,  whom  Alwyn  had 
enlisted,  and  to  whom  Edward  wiUin^y  appointed,  as 
captain,  Alwyn  hims^ ; — ^who  had  atoned  for  his  sai>- 
mission  to  Henry's  restoration  by  such  signal  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  young  king,  whom  he  associated  with  the 
interests  of  his  class,  and  the  weal  of  the  great  commercial 
city,  which  some  years  afterwards  rewarded  his  affection 
by  electing  him  to  her  chief  magistracy.* 

It  was  on  that  very  day,  the  13th  of  April,  some  hours 
before  the  departure  of  the  York  army,  that  Lord  Hastings 
entered  the  Tower,  to  give  orders  relative  to  the  removal 
of  the  unhappy  Henry,  whom  Edward  had  resolved  to  take 
with  him  on  his  march. 

And  as  he  had  so  ordered,  and  was  about  to  return, 
Alwyn,  emerging  from  one  of  the  interior  courts,  approached 
him  in  much  agitation,  and  said  thus — "  Pardon  me,  my 
lord,  if  in  so  grave  an  hour  I  recall  your  attention  to  one 
you  may  haply  have  forgotten." 

"  Ah,  the  poor  maiden  ;  but  you  told  me,  in  the  hurried 
words  that  we  have  already  Interchanged,  that  she  was 
safe  and  well." 

"  Safe,  my  lord — ^not  well.  Oh,  hear  me.  I  depart  to 
battle  for  your  cause  and  your  king's.  A  gentleman  in 
your  train  has  advised  me  that  you  are  married  to  a  noble 
dame  in  the  foreign  land.  If  so,  this  girl  whom  I  have 
loved  so  long  and  truly,  may  yet  forget  you — ^may  yet  be 
mine.  Oh,  give  me  that  hope,  to  make  me  a  braver 
soldier." 

"  But,"  said  Hastings,  embarrassed,  and  with  a  changing 
countenance,  "  but  thne  presses,  and  I  know  not  where 
the  demoiselle " 

"  She  is  here,"  interrupted  Alwyn  ;  "  here,  within  these 
walls — in  yonder  courtyard.  I  have 'just  left  her.  You, 
whom  she  loves,  forgot  her  I  /,  whom  she  disdains, 
remembered.     I  went  to  see  to  her  safety — to  counsel  her 

♦  Nicholas  Alwyn,  the  representative  of  that  generation  which 
aided  the  commercial  and  anti-feudal  policy  of  Edward  XV.  and 
Richard  III.  and  welcomed  its  consummation  under  their  Tudor 
successor,  rose  to  be  I<ord  Mayor  of  I^ndon  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII. — Fabyan. 
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to  rest  here  lor  th^e  present,  whatever  betides :  and,  at 
every  word  I  said,  she  broke  in  upon  rae  but  with  one  name 
— that  name  was  thine  I  And  when,  stung,  and  in  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  I  exclaimed, — '  He  deserves  not 
this  devotion.  They  tell  me,  Sibyll,  that  Lord  Hastings 
has  found  a  wife  in  exile  '—oh,  that  look  1  that  cry  J  they 
haunt  me  still.  'Prove  i% — ^prove  it,  Alwyn,'  sh^  cried, 
*And — '  I  interrupted,  *  and  thou  couldst  yet,  for  thy 
father's  sake,  be  true  wife  to  me  ?  '  " 

"  Her  answer,  Alwyn  ?  " 

**  It  was  this — *  For  my  father's  sake  only,  then,  could  I 
live  on ;  and — '  her  sobs  stopped  her  speech,  till  she  cried 
again,  '  I  believe  it  not  I  thou  hast  deceived  me.  Only 
trom  his  lips  will  I  hear  the  sentence.'  Go  to  her  manfully 
and  frankly,  as  becomes  you,  high  lord — go  I  It  is  but  a 
single  sentence  thou  hast  to  say,  and  thy  h^rt  will  be  the 
lighter,  and  thine  arm  the  stronger,  for  those  honest  words.'^ 

Hastings  pulled  his  cap  over  his  brow,  and  stood  a 
moment  as  if  in  reflection ;  he  then  said,  "  Show  me  the 
way  ;  thou  art  right.  It  is  due  to  her  and  to  thee  ;  and 
as,  by  this  hour  to-morrpw,  my  soul  may  stand  before  the 
Judgment-seat,  that  poor  child's  pardon  may  take  one  sin 
from  the  large  account." 


CHAPTER    II 

SHARP    IS    THE    KISS    OF    THE    FALGON's    BEAK 

Hastings  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  girl  to  whom  he 
had  pledged  his  troth.  They  were  alone ;  but  in  the  next 
chamber  mi^t  be  heard  the  peculiar  sound  made  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  Eureka.  Happy  and  lifeless  mechanism, 
which  moves,  and.  toils,  and  strives  on,  to  change  the 
destiny  of  millions,  but  hath  neither  ear  nor  eye,  nor  sense, 
nor  heart, — the  avenues  of  pain  to  Man  I  She  had — yes, 
literally — she  had  recognised  her  lover's  step  upon  the 
stair,  she  had  awakened  at  once  from  that  dull  and  icy 
lethargy  with  which  the  words  of  Alwyn  had  chained 
life  and  soul.  She  sprang  forward  as  Hastings  entered — 
she  threw  herself,  in  delirious  joy,  upon  his  bosom.  "  Thou 
art  ;come — thou  art  I  It  is  not  true — not  true.  Heaven 
bless  thee  I— thou  art  come  1  "  But  sudden  as  the  move- 
ment was  the  recoil.  Drawing  herself  back  she  gazed 
steadily  on  his  face,  and  said — "  Lord  Hastings,  they  tell 
me  thy  hand  is  another's.     Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Hear  me  1  "  answered  the  nobleman.  **  When  first 
I " 
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"Oh,  GodI— *oh,  Godr  he  answers  not — he  falters. 
Speak  I     Id  it  true?*'' 

"  It  is  true.     I  am  wedded  to' anoth^/* 

Sibyll  did  not  fall  to  the  ground,  nor  faint,  no^  give  vent 
to  noisy  passion.  But  the  rich  colour  which  before  had 
been  vaiyiiig  and  fitful,  deserted  her  cheek,  and  left  it  of  an 
ashen  whiteness;  the  lips,  too,  grew  tightly  compressed, 
and  her  small  fingers,  interlaced,  were  dasped  with  istrained 
and  convulsive  energy,  so  that  the  guiverii^  of  the  very  arms 
was  perceptible.  In  all  else  she  seemed  composed,  as  she 
said,  **  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,  for  the  simple  truth — 
no  more  is  needed.  Heaven  bless  you  and  yours  I 
FareweU  1 " 

"Stay! — ^you  shall — you  must  hear  me  on.  Thou 
knowest  how  dearly  in  yoiith  I  loved  Katherine  Nevile. 
In  manhood  the  memory  of  that  love  haunded  me,  but 
beneath  thy  sweet  smile^  I  deemed  it,  ^t  last,  effaced ;  I 
left  thee  to  seek  the  King,  and  demand  his^  assent  to  our 
unloti.  I  speak  not  of  obstacles  that  then  arose  ;—^in  the 
midst  of  them  1  leal*ned  Katherine  was  lone  and  widowed — 
was  free.  At  her  own  summons,  I  sought  her  pi-exence, 
and  learned  thit  she  had  loved  me  ever-gloved  me  still. 
The  intoxication  of  my  early  dream  returned— reverse  and 
exile  followed  close — Katherine  left  her  state,  her  fortunes, 
her  native  land,  and  followed  the  banished  man,  and  so 
memory,  and  gratitude,  and  destiny  concurred,  and  the 
mistress  of  my  youth  became  my  wife.  None  other  could 
have  replaced  thy  image— 4i©he  other  have  made  me 
forget  the  faith  I  pledged  thee.  The  thought  of  thee  has 
still  pursued  me— will  pursue  me  to  the  last.     I  dare  not 

say  now  that  I  love  thee  still,  but  yet "  He  paused,  but 

rapidly  res^umed,  "  Enough,  enough,— ^dekr  art  thou  to  me, 
and  honoured— dearer,  and  more  honoured  than  a  sist^. 
Thank  heaven  at  least,  and  thine  own  i^irtue,  my  falsehood 
leaves  thee  pure  and  stainless.  Thy  hand  may  yet  bl^s  a 
worthier  man.  If  our  cause  triumphs,  thy  fortunes,  thy 
father's  fate,  shall  be  my  fondest  care;  Never— ^never-^wlll 
my  sleep  be  sweet,  and  my  conscience  laid  to  rest,  till  I 
hear  thee  say,  as  honoured  wife— perchance,  as  blessed  and 
blessing  mother—*'  False  one,  I  am  happy.'  " 

A  cold  smile,  at  these  last  word^,  flitted  over  the'  girl's 
face — ^the  smile  ot  a  broken:  heart-^^but  it  vanished,  and 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  sweetness  and  pride^^mttd  and 
forgiving,  yet  still  spirited  and  firm— ^hich  belonged  to 
her  charactOT,  she  nerved  herself  to  the  last  and  saddest 
effort  to  preserve  dignity  and  conceal  despair.  "  Farther 
words,  my  Lord,  are  idle— I  am  rightly  punished  for  a 
proud  folly.  Let  not  woman  love  above  her  state.  Think 
no  more  of  my  destiny." 

"  No,    no,"    interrupted   the   remorseful    Lord,     "thy 
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destiny  must  b^tiWt  me  tUl  thdu  hgst  chosen  one  with  a 
better  right  to  protect  thee." 

At  the  repetition  of  that  implied  desire  to  trnsfer  her  rfso 
to  another — a  nohle  indignation  came  to  mar  the  calm 
for  ^hich  she  had  hitherto  not  vainiy  struggled*  "  Oh, 
man  1  **  she  exclaimed,  with  passion,  "  does  thy  deceit  give 
B3i,e,  the  light  to  4cceive  another  ?  I — I  wed  I— I— I — ^vow 
at  the  altar— a  love  dead — dead  for  ever — dead  as  my  own 
heart  I  Why  dost  thou  mock  me  with  the  hollow  phrase, 
*  Thou  art  pure  and  stainless  '  ?  Is  the  virginity  of  the 
soul  still  left  ?  Do  the  tears  I  have  shed  for  thee-^doth  the 
thrill  of  my  heart  when  I  heat*d  thy  voice— doth  the  plighted 
loss  th^ittor^s;  burns  now  intof  my  brow,  and  on  my  lips — 
do  tb^se,;thes(e  leave  me  free  to  carry  to  a  new  affection,  the 
cindei-s  and  aphes  of  a  sSoul  thou  hast  ravaged  and  de^ 
flowered  ?  Oh,  coarse  and  rude  belief  of  men, — that 
naught  15  lost,  if  the  mere  form  be  pure  I  The  freshness  of 
the  first  feelings,  th^  bloom  of  the  sinless  thought,  the  sigh, 
thQ  b}ush  Qf  the-  devotion — never,  never  felt  but  once  1 
these,  these  make  .the  true  dower  a  maiden  should  bring 
to  the  hearjth  to  which  she  comes  as  wife.  Oh,  taunt  I-— 
Oh,  insult  I  to  speak  to  me  of  happiness — of  the  altar  I 
Thou  pever  knewest,  lord,  how  I  really  loved  thee !  " 
AncJ.  for  the  first  time,  a  violent  gush  6f  tears  came  to  relieve 
her  heart.  '         / : 

Hastings  was  almost  eqtually  overcome.  W^l  experi- 
enced as  he  was  in  those  partings,  when  maids  reproach  and 
gallants  pray  for  pardon,  but  still  agh^ — "  Farewell/'  he 
had  uoyr  no  words  to  answer  that  burst  of  uncontrollable 
agpny,  and  he  felt  at  once  humbled  and  relieved,  when 
Sibyll  again,  with  one  of  those  struggles  which  exhaust 
years  of  life,  and  almost  leave  us  callous  to  all  after-trial, 
pressed  back  the  scalding  tears,  and  said,  with  unnatural 
sweetness— "  Pardon  me,  my  Lord — i  meant  not  to  reproach 
-^the  words  escaped  me — think  of  them  no  more.  I  would 
fain,  at  least,  part  from  you  now  as  I  had  once  hoped  to  part 
fron?,  you  at  the  last  hour  of  lif6**~without  one  memory  of 
bitterness  and  anger,  so  that  my  conscience,  whatever  its 
other  griefs,  might  say, — '  My  lips  never  belied  my  heart— - 
my  words  never  pained  him  I ' .  And  now,  then.  Lord 
Hastings,  in  all  ch^ity,  we  part*  Farewell,  for  isver,  and 
for  ever  I  Thou  hast  wedded  one  who  loves  thee,  doubt- 
less, as  tenderly  as  I  had  done.  Ah  I  cherish  that  affection  I 
There  are  times  even  in  thy  career^  when  a  little  love  is 
sweeter  than  much  fame.  If  thou  thinkest  I  have  anght  to 
pardon  thee,  now  with  my  whole  heart  I  pray,  as  while  life  is 
mine  that  prayer  shall  be  murmured — *  Heaven  forgive  this 
man,  as  I  have  I  Heaven  make  his  home  the  home  of 
peace,  and  breathe,  into  those  now  near  and  dear  to  him, 
the  love  and  the  faith  that  I  once '  '*     She  stopped,  for 
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the  words  choked  her,  and  hiding  h^  face,  held  out  her 
hand,  in  sign  of  charity  and  of  farewell. 

"  Ah  I  if  I  tiared  pray  like  thee,"  murmured  Hastings, 
pressing  his  lips  upon  that  burning  hand,  "how  should  I 
weary  Heaven  to  repair,  by  countless  blessings,  the  wrong 
which  I  have  done  thee.  And  HeaVen  wiU—- oh,  it  surely 
will  I  " — ^He  pressed  the  hand  to  his  heart,  dropped  it,  and 
was  gone. 

In  the  courtyard  he  was  accosted  by  Alwyn — 

"  Thou  hast  been  frank,  my  Lord  ?  " 

"  I  have/' 

"  And  she  bears  it,  and " 

**  See  how  she  forgives  and  how  /  suffer  I  "  said  Hastings, 
turning  his  face  towards  his  rival ;  and  Alwyn  saw  that  the 
tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks — *^*  Question  me  no 
more." 

There  was  a  long  silence.— They  quitted  the  precincts  of 
the  Tower,  and  were  at  the  river-side.  Hastings  waving 
his  hand  to  Alwyn,  was  about  to  enter  the  boat  which  was 
to  bear  him  to  the  war  council  assembled  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  when  the  trader  stopped  him,  and  said  anxiously — 

"  Think  you  not,  for  the  present,  the  Tower  is  the  safest 
asylum  for  Sibyll  and  her  father  ?  If  we  fail,  and  Warwick 
returns,  they  are  protected  by  the  EiM*l ;  if  we  triumph, 
thou  wilt  ensure  their  safety  from  all  foes  ?  " 

*'  Surely : — in  either  case,  their  present  home  is  the  most 
secure." 

The  two  men  then  parted ;  and  not  long  afterwards, 
Hastings,  who  led  the  on-guard,  was  on  Ms  way  towards 
Bamet :  with  him  also  went  the  foot  volunteers  under 
Alwyn.  The  army  of  York  was  on  its  march.  Gloucester, 
to  whose  vigilance  and  energy  were  left  the  final  prepara- 
tions, was  necessarily  the  last  of  the  generals  to  quit  the 
city.  And  suddenly,  while  his  steed  was  at  the  gate  of 
Baynard's  Castle,  he  entered,  armed  cap-a-pie,  into  the 
chamber  where  the  Dilchess  of  Bedford  sat  with  her  grand* 
children :  "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  grace  to  demand 
from  you,  which  will,  methinks,  not  be  displeasing.  My 
lieutenants  import  to  me  that  an  alarm  has  spread  amongst 
my  men — a  religious  horror  of  some  fearful  bombards  and 
guns  which  have  been  devised  by  a  sorcerer  in  Lord 
Warwick's  pay.  Your  famous  Friar  Bungey  has  been 
piously  amongst  them,  promising,  however,  that  the  mists 
which  now  creep  over  the  earth  ^all  last  through  the  night 
and  the  early  morrow ;  and  if  he  deceive  us  not,  we  may 
post  our  men  so  as  to  elude  the  hos^tile  artillery.  But, 
sith  the  Friar  is  so  noted  and  influential,  and  sith  there  is  a 
strong  fancy  that  the  winds  which  have  driven  back 
Margaret  obeyed  his  charm,  the  soldiers  clamour  out  for  him 
to  attend  us,  and,  on  the  very  fi^d  itself,  counteract  the 
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spells  of  the  Lancastrian  nigromancer.  The  good  Friar, 
more  accustomed  to  fight  with  fiends  than  men,  is  daunted, 
and  resists.  As  much  may  depend  on  his  showing  us  good 
will,  and  making  our  fellows  suppose  we  have  the  best  of 
the  witchcraft,  I  pray  you  to  command  his  attendance, 
and  cheer  up  his  courage.     He  waits  without." 

"  A  most  notable  —  a  most  wise  advice,  beloved 
Richard  I  "  cried  the  Duchess.  "  Friar  Bungey  is,  indeed, 
a  potent  man.  I  will  win  him  at  once  to  your  will ;  "  and 
the  Duchess  hurried  from  the  room. 

The  Friar's  bodily  fears,  quieted  at  last  by  assurances 
that  he  should  be  posted  in  a  place  of  perfect  safety  during 
the  battle,  and  his  avarice  excited  by  promises  of  the 
amplest  rewards,  he  consented  to  accompany  the  troops, 
upon  one  stipulation — viz.,  that  the  atrocious  Wizard,  who 
had  so  often  baffled  his  best  spells^— the  very  Wizard  who 
had  superintended  the  accursed  bombards,  and  predicted 
Edward's  previous  defeat  and  flight  (together  with  the 
diabolical  invention,  in  which  all  the  malice  and  strength 
of  his  sorcery  were  centred),  might,  according  to  Jacquetta's 
former  promise,  be  delivered  forthwith  to  his  mercy,  and 
accompany  him  to  the  very  spot  where  he  was  to  dispel  and 
counteract  the  Lancastrian  nigromancer's  enchantments. 
The  Duchess,  too  glad  to  purchase  the  Friar's  acquiescence 
on  such  cheap  terms,  and  to  whose  superstitious  horror 
for  Adam's  lore  in  the  Black  Art  was  now  added  a  purely 
political  motive  for  desiring  him  to  be  made  away  with — 
inasmuch  as  in  the  Sanctuary  she  had,  at  last,  extorted 
from  Elizabeth  the  dark  secret  which  might  make  him  a 
very  dangerous  witness  against  the  interests  and  honour 
of  Edward — ^readily  and  joyfully  consented  to  this  pro- 
position. 

A  strong  guard  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  Tower  with 
the  Friar  himself,  followed  by  a  covered  waggon,  which 
was  to  serve  for  conveyance  to  Bungey  and  his  victim. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sibyll,  after  remaining  for  some  time 
in  the  chamber  which  Hastings  had  abandoned  to  her 
solitary  woe,  had  passed  to  the  room  in  which  her  father 
held  mute  commune  with  his  Eureka. 

The  machine  was  now  thoroughly  completed  ; — improved 
and  perfected,  to  the  utmost  art  the  inventor  ever  could 
attain.  Thinking  that  the  prejudice  against  it  might  have 
arisen  from  its  uncouth  appearance,  the  poor  philosopfher 
had  sought  now  to  give  it  a  gracious  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. He  had  painted  and  gilt  it  with  his  own  hands — it 
looked  bright  and  gaudy  in  its  gay  hues  ;  its  outward  form 
was  worthy  of  the  precious  and  propitious  jewel  which  lay 
hidden  in  its  centte. 

"  See,  child — see  1 "  said  Adam  ;  "  is  it  not  beautiful  and 
comely  ?  " 
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"  My  dear  lather,  yes  !  "  answored  the  poor  girl,  asi  stUl 
she  sought  to  smile ;  then,  after  a  short  silence,  she  con- 
tinued—*' Father,  of  late,  methinks,  I  have  too  much  for- 
gotten thee  ;  pardon  me,  if  so.  Henceforth,  I  have  no  care 
in  life  hut  thee — ^henceforth  let  me  ever,  when  thou  toilest, 
come  and  sit  by  thy  side.  I  would  not  be  ^one ; — /  dar^ 
not  I  Fathep-~f ather  I  God  shield  thy  harmless  life  1  I 
have  nothing  to  love  under  heaven  but  thee  I  " 

The  good  man  turned  wistfully,  an<l  raised,  with  tremu- 
lous hands,  the  sad  face  that  had  pressed  itself  on  hi& 
l>osQm.  Gazing  thereon  mournfully,  he  said — "  Some  new 
grief  hath  chanced  to  thee,  my  child.  Methought  I  heard 
anoth^  voice  besides  thine  in  yonder  room.  ^  1  has  Lord 
Hasting*-- — " 

*'  Fatheir,  spare  mel-rrthou  wert.too  right — thou  didst 
judge  too  wisjBly— Lord  Hastings  is  wadded  to  another  t 
But  see,  I  can  smile  ^till-)— I  am  calm.  My  heart  will  not 
break  so  long  as  it  hath  thee  to  love  and  pray  for  I  " 

She  wound  her  arms  round  him  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
roused  himself  from  his  world  out  of  earth  again*     Though 
he  could  bring  no  comfort,  there  was  something,  at  least,  Xo 
.  the  forlorn^  one,., in  his  words  of  love — in  his  tears  of  pity. 

They  sat  down  togpther,  side. by  side,,  as  thf  evenJUig 
darkened-rthe  Eureka  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  its  perfec- 
tion I :  They  noted  not  the  torches  which  flashed  below, 
reddeaed  at  intervals  the  walls  of  their  chamber,  ^^ad  gave 
a  gte)w  to*  the  gay  gildmg  ajod  bright  hues  ol.  the  gaudy 
model.  Yet  tho§e.  torches  flickered  round  the  lUt^r  that 
wa^  to  convey  Heniy  the  Peaceful  to  the  battle-field,  which 
was  to  decide  the  dynasty  of  his  realm!  The  torches 
vanished,'  and  forth  fEom  the  dark  fortressi  went  the  cai^tlve 
King. 

Night  succeeded  t to  eve,  when  again  the  red  glare  shot 
upward  on  the  Eureka,  playing  withfantiustic  smile  on  its. 
quaint  a$pect— steps  and  voices,  and  the  cjattef  of  arms,, 
sounded  in  the  yard,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  adioining  chamber 
—and  suddenly  the  door  was  flung  open*  and,  toUowed  by 
some  half-score  soldiery  strode  in  the  terrible  Friar. 

"  Aha,  Master  Adam  \  who  is  the  greatest  nigromancer 
now  ?  Seize  him  l-rr^way  I  And  hejp  you,  M^ter  Ser- 
geanti  to  bear  this  piece  of  the  foul  fiend's  cunning  devising. 
Ho,  ho  t  see  you  how  it.is  tricked  out  apd  furbished  up — all 
for  the  battle,  I  warrar)t  ye  i  " 

The  soldiers  had  alpeady  seized  upon  Adam»  who,  stupe- 
fled  by  astonishment  rather  than  fear,  uttered  no  sound,, 
and  attempted  no  strugg^.  But  it  was.  in  vain  they  sought 
to  tear  from  him  Sit>yll>  clinging  and  protecting  arms*  A 
supernatural  strength,  inspired  by  a  kind  of  superstition 
that  no  barm  could  chance  to  him  while  she  was  by,  ani- 
mated her  slight  form ;  and  fierce  though  the  soldiers  wei;ey 
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ttiey  shi^iik  from  actual  and  bnital  violence  to  one 'thus 
young  and  fail*.  Those  small  hands  i^ung  so  firmly,  tJiat  it 
seemed  that  nothing  but  the  edge  of  the  sword  cotild  sever 
the  child's  dasp  from  the  father  s  neck. 

"Harm  him  hot— harm  him  at  your  peril,  Friar ! "  she 
cried,  vrith  fl?ishing'feyes.  '^  Tidar  Mm  from  me,  and  if  K!n^ 
Edhyard  win  the  day,  Lord  Hastings  shall  have  thy  life ;  if 
Lojrd  'Warwick,  thy  dkys  are  numbered,  too.  Beware,  and 
avaunt  \ " 

The  Friar  was  startlcid.  'He  had  forgotten  Lord  Hastings 
fn  the  zest  x)f  his  revenge.  He  feared  that,  if  Sibyll  were 
left  behind,  the  tale  she  mi^t  tell;  wduld  Indeed  bring  on 
him  a  powerful  foe  In  the  daughter's  lover---on  the  other 
hand,  should  Lord  Warwick  get  the  better,  'what  vengeance 
would  await  her  appeal  to  the  great  protector  of  her  father  I 
He  resolved,  therefore,  on  the  instant  to  take  Sibyll  as  well 
as  her  father ;  and  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  allowed  him  to 
rid  himself  of  Warner,  a  good  occasion  might  equally  occur 
to  dispose  for  ever  oif  the  testimony  of  Sibyll.  He  had 
already  formed  a  cunning  calculation  in  desiring  Warner's 
company  ;  for  while,  should  Edward  triumph,  the  sacrifice 
of  t;he  hated  Warner  was  resolved  upon,  yet,  should  the  Earl 
get  the  better,  he  could  make  a  merit  to  Warner  that  he 
(the  Frfar)  had  not  only  spared^  but  Saved,  his  life,  in 
making  him  his  companion.  It  was  in  harmony  with  this 
double  policy  that  the  Friar  mildly  ahswered  to  Sibyll — 

"  Tush*!  my  daughter  I  Pei^haps  if  your  father  be  true 
to  King  Edward,  and  aid  my  skill  instead  of  obstructing  it, 
be  may  be  none  the  worse  for  the  journey  he  must  take ; 
and  if  thou  likestto  go  with  him,  there's  room  In  the  vehicle, 
and  the  more  the  merrier.  Harm  them  not,  soldiers— no 
doubt  they  will  follow  quietly." 

As  he  said  this,  the  men,  after  first  crossing  themselves, 
had  already  hpisted  up  the  Eureka  ;  and  when  Adam  saw  it 
borne  from  the  room,  he  instinctively  followed  the  bearers. 
Sibyll,  relieved  by  the  thought  that,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
she  should,  at  least,  share  her  father's  fate,  and  scarce  iore* 
boding  much  positive  danger  from  the  party  >Arhich  con- 
tained Hastings  and  Alwyn,  attempted  no  further 
remonstrance. 

The  Eureka  was  placed  in  the  enormous  vehicle— it 
served  as  a  barrier  between  the  Friar  and  his  prisoners. 

The  Friar,  as  sobn  as  the  waggon  was  in  motion, 
addressed  himself  civilly  enough  to  his  fellow-travellers,  and 
assured  them  there,  was  nothing  to  ^ear,  unless  Adam 
thought  fit  to  disturb  his  incantations.  The  captives 
answered  not' hts  address,  but  nestled  close  to  each  other, 
interdhatigihg,  at  intervals,  words  of  comfort,  and  recoiling 
as  far  as  posSble  ft*om  the  ex-tregetour,  who,  having  taken 
with  him  a  more  congenial  companion,  in  the  shape  of  a 
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great  leathern  bottle,  finally  sunk  into  the  sflent  and  com- 
placent  doze  which  usually  rewards  the  libations  to  the 
Bromian  god. 

The  vehicle,  with  many  other  baggage-waggons  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  in  that  memorable  night-march,  moved 
mournfully  on ;  the  night  continued  wrapped  in  fog  and 
mist,  agreeably  to  the  weatherwise  predictions  of  the 
Friar ;  the  rumbling  groan  of  the  vehicle,  the  tramp  of  the 
soldiers,  the  dull  rattle  of  their  arms,  with  now  and  then  the 
neigh  of  some  knight's  steed  in  the  distance,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  silence,  till  once,  as  they  neared  their 
destination,  SibyU  started  from  her  father's  bosom,  and 
shudderingly  thought  she  recognised,  the  hoarse  chant  and 
the  tinkling  bells  of  the  ominous  tymbesteres. 


CHAPTER    ni 

A  PAUSE 

In  the  profound  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  thick  fog, 
Edward  had  stationed  his  men  at  a  venture  upon  the  heath 
at  Gladsmoor,*  and  hastily  environed  the  camp  with  pali- 
sades and  trenches.  He  had  intended  to  have  rested  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  foe,  but,  in  the  darkness,  mistook  the 
extent  of  the  hostile  line,  and  his  men  were  ranged  only 
opposite  to  the  left  side  of  the  Earl's  force  (towards  Hadley), 
leaving  the  right  unopposed.  Most  fortunate  for  Edward 
was  this  mistake ;  for  Warwick's  artillery,  and  the  new  and 
deadly  bombards  he  had  constructed,  were  placed  in  the 
right  of  the  Earl's  army ;-  and  the  provident  Earl,  naturally 
supposing  Edward's  left  was  there  opposed  to  him,  ordered 
his  gunners  to  cannonade  all  night.  Edward,  "  as  the  flashes 
of  the  guns  illumined  by  fits  the  gloom  of  midnight,  saw  the 
advantage  of  his  UQintentional  error ;  and  to  prevent 
Warwick  from  discovering  it,  reiterated  his  orders  for  the 
most  profound  silence."t  Thus  even  his  very  blunders 
favoured  Edward  more  than  the  wisest  precautions  had 
served  his  fated  foe. 

Raw,  cold,  and  dismal  dawned  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth of  April,  the  Easter  Sabbath.  In  the  fortunes  of  that 
day  were  involved  those  of  all  the  persons  who  hitherto,  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative,  may  have  seemed  to  move  in 
separate  orbits  from  the  fiery  star  of  Warwick.  Now,  in 
this  crowning  hour,  the  vast  and  gigantic  destiny  of  the 
Great  Earl  comprehended  all  upon  ^hich  its  dark^ess  or  its 
♦  Edward  "  bad  the  greater  number  of  men." — HaU,  p.  296. 
t  Sharon  Turner. 
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light  had  fallen ;  not  only  the  luxurious  Edward,  the  per- 
jured Clarence,  the  haughty  Margaret,  her  gallant  son,  the 
gentle  Anne,  the  remorseful  Isabel,  the  dark  guile  of 
Gloucester,  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  ^ted  Hastings, — ^but 
on  the  hazard  of  that  die  rested  the  hopes  of  HUyard, 
and  the  interests  of  the  trader  Alwyn,  and  thepermanence 
of  that  frank,  chivalric,  hardy,  still  half  Norman  race,  of 
whidi  Nicholas  Alwyn  and  his  Saxon  class  were  the  rival 
antagonistic  principle,  and  Mamaduke  Nevile  the  ordinary 
t3rpe.  Dragged  inexorably  into  the  whirlpool  of  that  mighty 
fate,  were  even  the  very  lives  of  the  simple  Scholar— of  his 
obscure  and  devoted  child.  Here  into  this  gory  ocean,  all 
scattered  rivulets  and  streams  had  hastened  to  merge  at 
last. 

But  grander  and  more  awful  than  all  individual  interests 
were  those  assigned  to  the  fortunes  of  this  battle,  so 
memorable  in  the  English  annals ; — ^the  ruin  or  triumph  of 
a  dynasty ; — ^the  fall  of  that  warlike  baronage,  of  which 
Richard  Nevile  was  the  personation — ^the  crowning  flower — 
the  greatest  representative  and  the  last — associated  with 
memories  of  turbulence  and  excess,  it  is  true,  but  with  the 
proudest  and  grandest  achievements  in  our  early  history — 
with  all  such  liberty  as  had  been  yet  achieved  since  the 
Norman  Conquest — ^with  all  such  glory  as  had  made  the 
island  famous^ — ^here  with  Runnymede,  and  there  with 
Cressy ! — the  rise  of  a  crafty,  plotting,  imperious  Despot- 
ijsm,  based  upon  the  growing  sympathy  of  craftsmen  and 
traders,  and  ripening  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Tudor  tyranny, 
the  Republican  reaction  under  the  Stuarts,  the  Slavery, 
and  the  Civil  War — ^but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  vigour  and  life  of  genius  into  a  single  and 
strong  Government,  the  graces,  the  arts,  the  letters  of  a 
polished  Court,  the  freedom,  the  energy,  the  resources  of  a 
Commercial  Population  destined  to  rise  above  the  tyranny 
at  which  it  had  first  connived,  and  give  to  the  emancipated 
Saxon,  the  markets  of  the  world.  Upon  the  victory  of  that 
day,  idl  these  contending  interests — this  vast  alternative 
in  the  future — swayed  and  trembled.  Out,  then,  upon  that 
vulgar  craving  of  those  who  comprehend  neither  the  vast 
truths  of  Life,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Ideal  Art,  and  who  ask 
from  poet  or  narrator  the  poor  and  petty  morality  of 
"  Poetical  Justice  " — ^a  justice  existing  not  in  our  work-day 
world — a  justice  existing  not  in  the  sombre  page  of  History 
— a  justice  existing  not  in  the  loftier  conceptions  of  men 
whose  Genius  has  grappled  with  the  enigmas  which  art  and 
poetry  only  can  foreshadow  and  divine : — ^unknown  to  us 
in  the  street  and  the  market — unknown  to  us  on  the 
scaffold  of  the  patriot,  or  amidst  the  flames  of  the  martyr — 
unknown  to  us  in  the  Lear  and  the  Hamlet — ^in  the  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Prometheus.    Millions  upon  millions. 
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ages  upon  ages,  are  entered  bnt  as  Items  im  the  vast  account 
in  which  the  recording  angel  sums  up  Uie  unerring  Justice  of 
God  to  man.  ' 

Raw,  cold,  and  dismal  dawned  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth of  April.  And  on  that  very  day  Margaret  and  her 
son,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Lord  Warwick,  landed,  at 
last^  on  the  shores  of  England.*  >Come  they  for  jey,  or  for 
woe— for  victory,  or  despair?  The  issue  of  this  day's 
fight  on  the  Heath  of  Gladsmoor  will  decide.  Prank  thy 
halls,  O  Westminster,  for  the  triumph  of  the  Lancastrian 
king-— or  open  thou,  O  Grave,  to  receive  the  saint4ike  Henry 
and  his  noble  Son.  The  King-maker  goes  before  ye,  saint- 
like Father  and  noble  Son,  to  prepare  your  thrones  amongst 
the  Living,  or  your  mansions  amongst  the  Dead  I 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  BATTLE 

Raw,  cold,  and  dismal  dawned  the  morning  of  the  four* 
teenth  of  April.  The  heavy  mist  still  covered  both  armies, 
but  their  hum  and  stir  was  already  heard  through  the 
gloaming, — the  neighing  of  steeds,  and  the  ^clangour  of 
mail.  Occasionally  a  movement  of  either  force  made  dim 
form,  seeming  gigantic  through  the  vapour,  incUsttnctly 
visible  to  the  antagonist  army ;  and  th^«  was  something 
ghastly  and  unearthlike  in  these  ominous  shapes,  suddenly 
seen,  and  suddenly  vanishing,  amidst  the  suUen  atmo- 
sphere. By  this  time,  Warwick  had  disoov^*ed  the  mistake 
of  his  gunners  ;  for,  to  the  right  of  the  Earl,  the  silence  of 
the  Yorkists  was  sUll  unbroken,  while  abruptly,  from  the 
thick  gloom  to  the  left,  broke  the  hoarse  mutter  and  tow 
growl  of  the  awakening  war.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  by 
the  Eari  in  repairing  the  error  of  the  ni^t :  his  artillery 
wheeled  rapidly  from  the  right  wing,  and,  sudden  as  a 
storm  of  lightning,  the  fire  from  the  cannon  flashed  through 
Uie  dun  and  heavy  vapoiu* :  and  not  far  ft^dm  the  very  spot 
where  Hastings  was  marshalling  the  wing  entrusted  to  his 
command,  made  a  deep  chasm  in  the  serried  ranks.  Death 
had  begun  his  feast  I 

At  that  moment,  however,  flt)m  the  centre  of  the  Yerkist 
amy,  «^se,  scarcely  drowned  by  the  explosion,  that  deep- 
toned  shout  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  who  has  once  heard  it, 
coming;  as  it  were,  from  the  One  Heari  of  idi  armed  Multi- 
tude, win  ever  recall  as  the  most  kindling  and  ^orious 
sound  which  ever  quickened  the  pulse  and  thrilled  the 

*  Margaret  landed  at  Weymouth ;  Lady  Warwid^  at  I^ortsmolIUl. 
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blood, — lor  along  that  part  ol  the  army  now  rode  King 
Edward,  His  mail  was  polished  as  a  mirror,  but  otherwise 
unadorned,  resembling  Uiat  which  now  invests  his  effigies 
at  the  Tower,*  and  the  housings  al  his  steed  were  spanned 
with  silver  suns,  tor  the  silver  sun  was  the  cognizance  on  all 
his  banners.  His  head  was  bare,  and  through  the  hazy 
atmosphere  the  gold  of  his  rich  locks  seemed  literally  to 
shine.  Followed  by  his  body  squire,  with  his  hdm  and 
lance,  and  the  lords  in  his  immediate  staff,  his  truncheon 
in  his  hand,  he  passed  slowly  along  the  steady  line^  till, 
halting  where  he  deemed  his  voice  could  he  farthest  heard, 
he  reined  in,  and  lifting  his  hand,  the  shout  of  the  soldiery 
was  husl^d, — though  stiiU  while  he  spoke,  from  Warwick's 
archers  came  the  arrowy  stkowep,  and  still  the  gloom  was 
pierced  and  the  hush  interrupted  by  the  flash  and  the  roar 
of  the  bombards. 

"  Englishmen  and  fiiends/'  said  the  martial  chief,  "  to 
bold  deeds  go  but  few  words.  Before  you  is  tlie  foe  I 
From  Ravenspur  to  London  I  have  marched — treason 
flying  from  my  sword,  loyalty  gathering  to  my  standard. 
With  but  two  thpusand  men,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
I  entered  England — on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  fifty 
thousand  iis  my  muat^^rcdL  Who  shaU  say,  then,  that  I 
am  not  King,  when  one  month  man&  a  monarch  army,  from 
his  subjects'  love?  And  weD  know  ye,  now^  that  my 
cause  is  yours  and  England's.  Those  against  us  are  men 
who  would  rule  In  despite  of  law — Barons  whom  I  gorged 
with  favours,  and  who  would  reduce  this  fair  realm  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  to  be  the  appanage  and  property  of 
one  man^s  measureless  ambition — ^the  park,  forsooth,  the 
homestead  to  Lord  Warwick's  private  house  I  Ye  gentle- 
men and  knights  of  England,  let  them  and  their  rabtile 
prosper^  and  your  properties  will  be  despoiled — your  lives 
insecure — all  law  struck  dead.  What  differs  Richard  of 
Warwick  from  Jack  Cade,  save  that  if  his  name  is  nobl^, 
so  is  his  treason  greater?  Commoners  and  Soldiers  ol 
England — Freemen,  however  humble — what  do  these  rebel 
lords  (who  would  rule  in  the  name  of  Lancaster)  desire  ? 
To  induce  yo(u  to  villeins  and  to  bondsmen,  as  your  fore- 
fathers were  to  them.  Ye  owe  freedom  from  the  Barons 
to  the  just  laws  of  my  Sires,  your  Kings.  Gentlemen  and 
Knights,  Commoners  and  Soldiers,  Edward  the  Fourt*i  upon 
his  throne  will  not  profit  by  a  victory  more  than  you:  This 
is  no  war  of  dainty  chivalry — it  is  a  war  of  true  men  against 
false.  No  quarter  I  Spare  not  either  knight  or  hilding. 
Warwick,  forsooth,  will  not  smite  the  Commons.     Truly 

♦The  suit  of  armour,  however,  which  the  visitor  to  the  Rojal 
Aratoary  is  expected  to  believe  King  Edward  could  have  worn,  is 
infinitely  too  small  for  such  csedulky.  Edward's  height  was  six 
feet  two  inches. 
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not — the  rabble  are  his  friends.     1  say  to  you '*  and 

Edward,  pansing  in  the  excitement  and'  sanguinary  fury 
of  his  tiger  nature — ^the  soldiers,  heated  like  himself  to  the 
thtret  of  blood,  saw  his  eyes  sparkle,  and  his  teeth  gnash,  as 
he  added  in  a  deeper  and  lower,  but  not  less  audible  voice, 
"  I  say  to  you,  slay  all  !♦  What  heel  spares  the  viper's 
brood  ?  " 

"  We  will — ^we  will  I  "  was  the  horrid  answer,  which  came 
hissing  and  muttered  forth  from  morion  and  cap  of  steel. 

"  Hark  1  to  their  bombards  I  "  resumed  Edward.  "  The 
enemy  would  fight  from  afar,  for  they  excel  us  in  their 
archers  and  gunners.  Upon  them,  then — ^hand  to  hand — 
and  man  to  man !  Advance  banners — sound  trumpets  I 
Sir  Oliver,  my  bassinet !  Soldiers,  if  my  standard  falls, 
look  for  the  plume  upon  your  King's  helmet !     Charge  r  " 

Then  with  a  shout  louder  and  wilder  than  before,  on 
through  the  hail  of  the  arrows — on  through  the  ^are  of 
the  bombards — ^rather  with  a  rush  than  in  a  march, 
advanced  Edward's  centre  against  the  array  of  Somerset. 
But  from  a  part  of  the  encampment  where  the  circum- 
vallation  seemed  strongest,  a  small  body  of  men  moved  not 
with  tht  general  body. 

To  the  left  of  the  churchyard  of  Hadley,  at  this  day, 
the  visitor  may  notice  a  low  wall ;  on  the  other  side  of  that 
wall  Is  a  garden,  then  but  a  rude  eminence  on  Gladsmoor 
Heath.  On  that  spot  a  troop  in  complete  armour,  upon 
destriers  pawing  impatiently,  surrounded  a  man  upon  a 
sorry  palfrey,  and  in  a  gown  of  blue — ^the  cc^our  of  royalty 
and  of  servitude — that  man  was  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  the 
same  space  stood  Friar  Bungey,  his  foot  on  the  Eureka, 
muttering  incantations,  that  the  mists  he  had  foretold,t 
and  which  had  protected  the  Yorkists  from  the  midnight 
guns,  might  yet  last,  to  the  confusion  of  the  foe.  And  near 
him,  under  a^gaunt,  leafless  tree,  a  rope  round  his  neck,  was 
Adam  Warner — Sibyll  still  faithful  to  his  side,  nor  shudder- 
ing at  the  arrows  and  the  guns — ^her  whole  fear  concen- 
trated upon  the  sole  life  for  which  her  own  was  prized. 
Upon  tMs  eminence,  then,  these  lookers-on  stood  aloof. 
And  the  meek  ears  of  Henry  heard  through  the  fog  the 
inexplicable,  sullen,  jarring  clash, — steel  had  met  steel. 

"Holy  Father  1"  exclaimed  the  Kingly  saint,  "and 
this  is  the  Easter  Sabbath,  thy  most  solemn  day  of  peace  I  " 

'*  Be  silent,"  thundered  the  Friar,  "  thou  disturbest  my 

♦  HaU. 
t  Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  that  the  importance  of  Friar 
Bungey  upon  this  bloody  day  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  narrator, 
we  must  dte  the  testimony  of  sober  Alderman  Pabyan :  '*  Of  the 
mists  and  other  impediments  which  fell  u^n  the  Lord's  party,  by 
reason  of  the  incantations  wrought  by  Fnar  Bungey,  as  the  fame 
went,  me  list  not  to  write." 
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spells.       Barabbarara — Santhinoa — Foggibus    increseebo — 
confusio  inimicis — Garabbora,  vapor  et  mistes  !  " 

We  must  now  rapidly  survey  the  dispositions  of  the  army 
under  Warwick.  In  the  right  wing,  the  command  was 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
tagu. The  former,  who  led  the  cavalry  of  that  division, 
was  stationed  in  the  van  ;  the  latter,  according  to  his  usual 
habit — surrounded  by  a  strong  bodyguard  of  knights  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  squires  as  aides-de-camp — ^remained 
at  the  rear,  and  directed  thence,  by  his  orders,  the  general 
movement.  In  this  wing,  the  greater  number  were 
Lancastrian,  jealous  of  Warwick,  and  only  consenting  to 
the  generalship  of  Montagu,  because  shared  by  their 
favourite  hero,  Oxford.  In  the  mid-space  lay  the  chief 
strength  of  the  bowmen,  with  a  goodly  nmi|ber  of  pikes  and 
bills,  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and  this  division  also 
was  principally  Lancastrian,  and  shared  the  jealousy  of 
Oxford's  soldiery.  The  left  wing,  composed  for  the  most 
of  Warwick's  yeomanry  and  retainers,  was  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Exeter,  conjointly  with  the  Earl  himself. 
Both  armies  kept  a  considerable,  band  in  reserve,  and 
Warwick,  besides  this  resource,  had  selected  from  his  own 
retainers  a  body  of  picked  archers,  whom  he  had  skilfully 
placed  in  the  outskirts  of  a  wood  that  then  stretched  from 
Wrotham  Park  to  the  coliunn  that  now  commemorates  the 
battle  of  Bamet,  on  the  high  Northern  Road.  He  had 
guarded  these  last  mentioned  archers  (where  exposed  in 
front  to  Edward's  horsemen)  by  strong  tall  barricades, 
leaving  only  such  an  opening  as  would  allow  one  horseman 
at  a  time  to  pass,  and  defending  by  a  formidable  line  of 
pikes  this  narrow  opening  left  for  communication,  and  to 
admit  to  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  need.  These  disposi- 
tions made,  and  ere  yet  Edward  had  advanced  on  Somerset, 
the  earl  rode  to  the  front  of  the  wing  under  his  special 
conmiand,  and,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
observed  by  his  royal  foes,  harangued  the  troops.  Here 
were  placed  those  who  loved  him  as  a  father,  and  venerated 
him  as  something  superior  to  mortal  man — here  the 
retaiaers  who  had  grovm  up  with  him  from  his  childhood — 
who  had  followed  him  to  his  first  fields  of  war — who 
had  lived  under  the  shelter  of  his  many  castles,  and  fed 
in  that  rude  equality  of  a  more  primseval  age,  which  he 
loved  still  to  maintain  at  his  lavish  board.  And  now  Lord 
Warwick's  coal-black  steed  halted,  motionless,  in  the  van. 
His  squire  behind  bore  his  helmet,  overshadowed  by  the 
eagle  of  Monthermer,  the  outstretched  wings  of  which 
spread  wide  into  sable  plumes  :  and  as  the  Earl's  noble  face 
turned  full  and  calm  upon  the  bristling  lines,  there  arose  not 
the  vulgar  uproar  that  greeted  the  aspect  of  the  young 
Edward.     By  one  of  those  strange  sympathies  which  pass 
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through  multitudes,  and  seize  them  with  a  common  feeling, 
the  whole  body  of  those  adoring  vassals  became  suddenly 
aware  of  the  change  which  a  year  had  made  in  the  face  of 
their  Chief  and  Father.  They  saw  the  grey  flakes  in  his 
Jove-like  curls — the  furrows  in  that  lofty  brow — the  hollows 
in  that  brcmzed  and  manly  visage,  which  had  seemed  to 
their  rude  admiration  to  wear  the  stamp  of  the  twofold 
Divinity — Beneficence  and  Valour.  A  thrill  of  tenderness 
and  awe  shot  through  the  veins  of  every  one — tears  of 
devotion  rushed  into  many  a  hardy  eye.  No — there  was 
not  the  ruthless  captain  addressing  his  hireling  butchers,  it 
was  the  Chief  and  Father  rallying  gratitude,  and  love,  and 
reverence,  to  the  crisis  of  his  stormy  fate. 

"  My  friends,  my  followers,  and  my  children,'*  said  the 
Earl,  "  the  field  we  have  entered  is  one  from  which  there  is 
no  retreat ;  here  must  your  leader  conquer,  or  here  die.  It 
is  not  a  parchment  pedigree — it  is  not  a  name,  derived  from 
the  ashes  of  dead  men,  that  make  the  only  charter  of  a  King. 
We  Englishmen  were  but  slaves,  if,  in  giving  etown  and 
sceptre  to  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  we  ask  not  in  return  the 
kingly  virtues.  Beset  of  old,  by  evil  counsellors,  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  was  obscured,  and  the  weal  of  the  realm 
endangered.  Mine  own  wrongs  seemed  to  me  great,  but 
the  disasters  of  my  country  not  less.  I  deemed  that  in  the 
race  of  York,  England  would  know  a  wiser  and  happier  rule. 
What  was,  in  this,  mine  error,  ye  partly  know.  A  Prince 
dissolved  in  luxurious  vices — a  Nobility  degraded  by 
minions  and  blood-suckers— a  People  plundered  by  pur- 
veyors, and  a  Land  disturbed  by  brawl  and  riot.  But  ye 
know  not  all :  God  makes  man's  hearth  man's  altar — our 
hearths  ware  polluted — our  wives  and  daughters  were 
viewed  as  harlots — ^and  lechery  ruled  the  realm.  A  king's 
word  should  be  fast  as  the  pillars  of  the  world.  What 
man  ever  trusted  Edward  and  was  not  deceived  ?  Even 
now  the  unknightly  liar  stands  in  arms  with  the  weight  of 
perjury  on  his  soul.  In  his  father's  town  of  York,  ye  know 
that  he  took,  three  short  weeks  since,  solemn  oath  of  fealty 
to  King  Henry.  And  now  King  Henry  is  his  captive,  and 
King  Henry's  holy  crown  upon  his  traitor's  head — 
*  traitors  '  calls  he  Us  ?  What  name,  then,  rank  enough 
for  him  ?  Edward  gave  the  promise  of  a  brave  man,  and  I 
served  him.  He  proved  a  base,  a  false,  a  licentious,  and  a 
cruel  king,  and  I  forsook  him ;  may  all  free  hearts  in  all 
free  lands  so  serve  kings  when  they  become  tyrants !  Ye 
fight  against  a  cruel  and  a  torcious  usurper,  whose  bold 
hand  cannot  sanctify  a  bladk  heart — ye  fight  not  only  for 
King  Henry,  the  meek  and  the  godly— ye  fight  not  for  him 
alone,  but  for  his  young  and  princely  son,  the  grandchild  of 
Henry  of  Agincourt,  who,  old  men  tell  me,  has  that  hero's 
face,  and  who,  I  know,  has  that  hero's  frank  and  royal  and 
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noble  soul — ^ye  figW  for  the  freedom  of  your  land,  for  the 
honour  of  your  women,  for  what  is  better  than  any 
Idng's  cause — for  Justice  and  Mercy — ^for  Truth  and 
Manhood's  virtues  against  Corruption  hi  the  laws,  Slaughter 
by  ih^  scaffold.  Falsehood  in  a  ruler's  lips,  and  shameless 
harlotry  in  the  councils  of  mithless  Power.  The  order  I 
have  ever  given  in  war,  I  give  now ; — we  war  against 
the  lead^^  of  evil,  not  against  the  hapless  tools — we 
war  against  our  oppressors,  not  against  ouc  mis^ded 
brethren.  Strike  dawn  eveiry  plumed  crest,  but  when  the 
strife  is  over  spare  evwy  oommon  man  1  Hark  I  while  I 
speak,  I  hear  the  march  of  your  foe  1  Up  standards  I — 
blow  trumpets  1  And  now,  as  I  brace  my  bassinet,  may 
God  grant  us  all  a  glorious  victory,  or  a  glorious  grave.  On, 
my  merry  men  I  show  these  London  loons  the  stout  hearts 
of  Warwickshire  and  Yorkshire.  On,  my  merry  men  1  A 
Warwick  1  a  Warwick  I  " 

As  he  ended,  he  swung  lightly  over  his  head  the  terrible 
battle-axe  which  had  smitten  down,  as  the  grass  before  the 
reaper,  the  chivalry  of  many  a  field  ;  and  ere  the  last  blast 
of  the  tirumpets  died,  the  troops  ol  Warwick  and  of  Gloucester 
met,  and  mingled  hand  to  hand. 

Although  the  Earl  had,  on  discovering  the  position  of  the 
enemy,,  moved  some  of  his  artillery  from  his  right  wing,  yet 
there  still  lay  the  great  number  and  strength  of  his  force. 
And  there,  therefore,.  Montagu,  rolling  troop  on  troop  to 
the  aid  of  Oxford,  pressed  so  overpoweringly  upon  the 
soldiers  under  Hastings,  that  the  battle  very  soon  wore  a 
most  unfavourable  aspect  for  the  Yorkists.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  the  success  which  had  always  hitherto  attended 
the  military  mov^n^its  of  Montagu,  was  destined  for  a 
crowning  triumph.  Stationed,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
rear,  with  his  light-armed  squires,  upon  fleet  steeds,  around 
him,,  he  moved  the  spring  of  the  battle  with  the  calm 
sagacity  which  at  that  moment  no  chief  in  either  army 
possessed.  Hastings  was  thoroughly  outflanked,  and 
though  his  men  fought  with  great  valour,  they  could  not 
resist  the  weight  of  superior  numbers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  in  the  centre,  Edward  reined 
in  his  steed,  as  he  heard  the  cry  of  victory  in  the  gale— 

"  By  heaven  I  "  he  exclaimed,  *'  our  men  at  the  left  are 
oravens — ^they  fly  I  they  fly  ! — Ride  to  Lord  Hastings,  Sir 
Humphrey  Bourchier,  bid  him  defile  hither  what  men  are 
left  him ;  and  now,  ere  our  fellows  are  wdl  aware  what 
hath  chanced  yonder,  charge  we,  knights  and  gentlemen, 
on,  on  1— -break  Somerset's  line ;  on,  on,  to  the  heart  of  the 
rebel  Earl  I" 

Then,  vizor  closed,  lance  in  rest,  Edward  and  his  cavalry 
dashed  through  the  archers  and  billmen  of  Somerset ;  clad 
in  complete  mail,  impervious  to  the  weapons  of  the  infantry, 
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they  slaughtered  as  they  rode,  and  their  way  was  marked 
by  corpses  and  streams  of  blood.  Fiercest  and  feUest  of 
ail,  was  Edward  himself  ;  when  his  lance  shivered,  and  he 
drew  his  knotty  mace  from  its  sling  by  the  saddle-bow,  woe 
to  all  who  attempted  to  stop  his  path.  Vain  alike  steel 
helmet  or  leathern  cap,  jerkin  or  coat  of  mail.  In  vain 
Somerset  threw  himself  into  the  melee.  The  instant 
Edward  and  his  cavalry  had  made  a  path  through  the  lines 
for  his  foot  soldiers,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  half 
retrieved.  It  was  no  rapid  passage,  pierced  and  reclosed, 
that  he  desired  to  effect,  it  was  the  wedge  in  the  oak  of  war. 
There,  rooted  in  the  very  midst  of  Somerset's  troops, 
doubling  on  each  side,  passing  on  but  to  return  again, 
where  helm  could  be  crashed  and  man  overthrown,  the 
mighty  strength  of  Edward  widened  the  breach  more  and 
more,  till  faster  and  faster  poured  in  his  bands,  and  the 
centre  of  Warwick's  army  seemed  to  reel  and  whirl  round 
the  broadening  gap  through  its  ranks, — ^as  the  waves  round 
some  chasm  in  a  maelstrom. 

But  in  the  interval,  the  hard-pressed  troops  commanded 
by  Hastings  were  scattered  and  dispersed ;  driven  from 
the  field,  they  fled  in  numbers  through  the  town  of  Bamet ; 
many  halted  not  till  they  reached  London,  where  they 
spread  the  news  of  the  Eari^s  victory  and  Edward's  ruin.'* 
Through  the  mist.  Friar  Bungey  discerned  the  fugitive 
Yorkists  under  Hastings,  and  heard  their  cries  of  despair : 
through  the  mist,  SibyU  saw,  dose  behind  the  intrench- 
ments  which  protected  the  space  on  which  they  stood,  an 
armed  horseman  with  the  well-known  crest  of  Hastings  on 
his  helmet,  and,  vrith  lifted  vizor,  calling  his  men  to  the 
return,  in  the  loud  voice  of  rage  and  scorn.  And  then,  she 
herself  sprang  forwards,  and  forgetting  his  past  cruelty  in 
.  his  present  danger,  cried  his  name — ^weak  cry,  lost  in  the 
roar  of  war  I  But  the  Friar,  now  fearing  he  had  taken  the 
wrong  side,  began  to  turn  from  his  spells,  to  address  the 
most  abject  apologies  to  Adam,  to  assure  him  that  he  would 
have  been  slaughtered  at  the  Tower  but  for  the  Friar's 
intervention  ;  and  that  the  rope  round  his  neck  was  but  an 
insignificant  ceremony  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  soldiers. 
"  Alas,  Great  Man,"  he  concluded ;  "  I  see  sUll  that  thou 
art  mightier  than  I  am ;  thy  charms,  though  silent,  are 
more  potent  than  mine,  though  my  lungs  crack  beneath 
them  I  Confusio  Inimicis  Taralarolu — I  mean  no  harm 
to  the  Earl,— Gorro^ora  mistes  et  nubes ; — Lord,  what  will 
become  of  me  1 " 

Meanwhile  Hastings,  vrith  a  small  body  of  horse,  who 

being  composed  of  knights  and  squires,  specially  singled  out 

for  the  sword,  fought  ¥rith  the  pride  of  disdainful  gentlemen, 

and  the  fury  of  desperate  soldiers — ^finding  it  impossible 

♦  Sharon  Turner. 
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to  lure  back  the  fugitives,  hewed  their  own  way  through 
Oxford's  ranks,  to  the  centre,  where  they  brought  fresh  aid 
to  the  terrible  arm  of  Edward. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   BATTLE 

The  mist  still  continued  so  thick  that  Montagu  was 
unable  to  discern  the  general  prospects  of  the  field.  But, 
calm  and  resolute  in  his  post,  amidst  the  arrows  which 
whiiied  round  him,  and  often  struck,  blunted  against  his 
Milan  mail,  the  marquis  received  the  reports  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  (may  that  modern  word  be  pardoned  ?)  as  one  after 
cne  they  emerged  through  the  fog  to  his  side. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  as  one  of  these  messengers  now  spurred 
to  the  spot,  "  we  have  beaten  off  Hastings  and  his  hirelings  ; 
but  I  see  not '  the  Silver  Star '  of  Lord  Oxford's  banner."* 

"  Lord  Oxford,  my  lord,  has  followed  the  enemy  he 
routed  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  heath." 

"  Saints  help  us  I  Is  Oxford  thus  headstrong  ?  He  will 
ruin  all  if  he  be  decoyed  from  the  field  I  Ride  back,  sir  I 
Yet — hold ! "  as  another  of  the  aides-de-camp  appeared. 
"  What  news  from  Lord  Warwick's  wing  ?  " 

*'  Sore  beset,  bold  marquis.  Gloucester's  line  seems 
countless  ;  it  already  outflanks  the  Earl.  The  Duke  him- 
self seems  inspired  by  hell  1  Twice  has  his  slight  arm  braved 
even  the  Earl's  battle-axe,  which  spared  the  boy  but  smote 
to  the  dust  his  comrades  I  " 

"  Well,  and  what  of  the  centre,  sir  ?  "  as  a  third  form  now 
arrived.  *'  There  rages  Edward  in  person.  He  hath 
pierced  into  the  midst.  But  Somerset  still  holds  on 
gaUanlly  I " 

Montagu  turned  to  the  first  aide-de-camp. 

"  Ride,  sir  1  Quick  I  This  to  Oxfofd— No  pursuit  I  Bid 
him  haste,  with  all  his  men,  to  the  left  wing,  and  smite 
Gloucester  in  the  rear.  Ride,  ride — ^for  life  and  victory  I 
If  he  come  but  in  time,  the  day  is  ours  I  "f 

The  aide-de-camp  darted  off,  and  the  mist  swallowed  up 
horse  and  horseman. 

**  Sound  trumpets  to  the  return  I  "  said  the  marquis  ; — 
then,  after  a  moment's  musing — *'  Though  Oxford  hath 

♦  The  "  Silver  Star  "  of  the  De  Veres  had  its  origin  in  a  tradition 
that  one  of  their  ancestors,  when  fighting  in  the  Holy  I^and,  saw  a 
falling  star  descend  upon  his  shield.     Fatal  to  men,  nobler  even  than 
the  De  Veres,  was  tha.t  silver  falling  star, 
•f  Fabyan. 
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drawn  off  our  main  force  of  cavalry,  we  have  still  some  stout 
lances  left ;  and  Warwick  must  be  strengthened.  On  to  the 
Earl  I  Laissez  alter  I  A  Montagu  I — a  Montagu  I  "  And 
lance  in  rest,  the  marquis  and  the  knights  hnmediately 
around  him,  and  hitherto  not  personally  engaged,  de- 
scended the  hillock  at  a  hand  gallop,  and  were  met  by  a 
troop  outnumbering  their  own,  and  conunanded  by  the 
Lords  D'Eyncourt  and  Say. 

At  this  time,  Warwick  was  indeed  in  the  same  danger 
that  had  routed  the  troops  of  Hastings ;  for,  by  a  similar 
position,  the  strength  of  the  hostile  numbers  being  arrayed 
with   Gloucester,  the-  I>uke's 
surrounded    him.*     And    Gloi 
approved  the  trust  that  had  c< 
the  flower  of  the  Yorkist  ami 
blood-red  manteline  he  wore  ov( 
of  the  boar's  head  which  cres 
gleamed  wherever  his  presence 
courage  the  flagging  or  spur 
seemed   to   both   armies   somj 
natural  in  the  savage  strengtl 
thus  startlingly  caparisoned,  ai 
uttering  its  sharp  war-cry — "  ( 
Down  with  the  rebels^  (* — ^  • ' 

Nor*  did  this  daring  p 
fury,  to  increase  the  ef] 
that  never  ceased  to  i 
*'  SeeJ  see  I  "  he  cried, 
rapk.  "  See — these  ar( 
mighty  Friar,  who  dela^ 
spells  to  the  Powers  tlia 
bards — their  enchanted 
dark  l^glpas  of  Air  fight 
the  fiend  shall  rend  his 
form  thus  screeching  f( 
grim  head-gear  ;  and  it 
the  sea  of  pikes,  cleavii 
•  But  still  the  untiring 
of  numbers  that  swept  n 
the  mists,  his  black  a 
gloomed  forth  like  one  t] 
heaven.  The  noble  chi 
animating,  guiding  all, 
the  racer  bears  its  puny 
less  terrible  to  encounte 
Protected  from  arrow  ai 
chaffron  or  pike  which 
dropped  with  gore  as  i 
however  serried,  could 

•  Sharon  Turner. 
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horseman.  And  vain  even  Gloucester's  dauntless  presence 
and  thi^ing  battle-cry,  when  the  stout  eari  was  seen  loom* 
ing  through  the  vapour,  and  his  cheerful  shout  was  heard, 
*'  My  merry  men,  fight  on  I  '* 

For  a  third  time,  Gloucester,  spurring  forth  from  his 
recoOing  and  shrinking  followers,  bending  low  over  his 
saddle-bow,  covered  by  his  shield,  and  with  the  tenth  lance 
(his  favourite  weapon,  because  the  one  in  which  skill  best 
supplied  strength)  he  had  borne  that  day,  launched  himself 
upon  the  vast  bulk  of  his  tremendous  foe.  With  that 
dogged ,  energy — that  rapid  calculation  which  made  the 
basis  of  his  character,  and  which  ever  dove  through  aH 
obstacles  at  the  one  that,  if  destroyed,  destroyed  the  rest,— 
in  that,  his  first  great  battle,  as  in  his  last  at  Bosworth, 
he  singled  out  the  leader,  and  rushed  upon  the  giant  as  the 
masti^  on  the  horns  and  dewlap  of  the  bull.  Warwick,  in 
the  broad  space  which  his  arm  had  made  around  him  in  the 
carnage,  reined  in  as  he  saw  the  foe,  and  recognised  the 
grisly  cognizance  and  scarlet  mantle  of  his  godson.  And 
even  in  that  moment,  with  all  his  heated  blood  and  his  re- 
membered wrong,  and  his  imminent  perfl,  his  generous  and 
lion  heart,  felt  a  glow  of  admiration  at  the  valour  of  the  boy 
he  had  trained  to  arms — of  the  son  of  the  beloved  York. 
"  His  father  little  thought,"  muttered  the  Earl,  "  that  that 
arm  should  win  glory  against  his  old  friehd's  life  I  "  And 
as  the  half-uttered  word  died  on  his  lips,  the  well-poised 
lance  of  Gloucester  struck  full  upon  his  bassinet,  and, 
despite  the  Earl's  horsemanship  and  his  strength,  made 
him  reel  in  his  saddle,  i^hUt  the  prince  shot  by,  and  suddenly 
wheeling  rbund,  cast  away  the  shivered  lance,  and  assailed 
him  sword  in  hand. 

"  Back,  Richard — ^boy  back  I  "  said  the  Earl,  in  a  Voice 
that  sounded  hollow  through  his  helmet—"  It  is  not  against 
thee  that  my  wrongs  call  for  bl  od — ^pass  on  I  '* 

"Not  so.  Lord  Warwick,"  answered  Richard,  in  a 
sobered,  and  almost  solemn  voice,  dropping  for  the  moment 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  raising  his  vizor,  that  he  might 
be  the  better  heard, — "  On  the  field  of  battle  all  memories, 
sweet  In  peace,  must  die  I  St.  Paul  be  my  judge,  that  even 
in  this  hour  I  love  you  well ;  but  I  love  renown  and  glory 
more.  On  the  edge  of  my  sword  sit  power  and  royalty,  and 
what  high  souls  prize  most — ambition  ;  these  would  hierve 
me  against  mine  own  brother's  breast,  were  that  breast  my 
barrier  to  an  illustrious  future.  Thou  hast  given  thy 
daughter  to  artother  I  I  smite  the  father  to  regain  my 
bride.  Lay  on  and  spare  not  I — for  he  who  hates  the  most 
Would  prove  not  so  fell  a  foe  as  the  man  who  sees  his  for- 
tunes made  or  matred^-his  love  crushed  or  yet  crowned,  as 
this  day's  battle  closes  in  triumph  or  defeat. — ^Rebeu 

DEFEND   THYSELF  I  " 
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No  time  was  left  for  further  speech ;  for  as  Richard's 
sword  descended,  two  of  Gloucester's  foUow^^  Parr  and 
Milwater  by  name,  dashed  from  the  halting  Ikies  at  t^e 
distance,  and  bore  down  to  their  young  prince's  aid.  At 
the  same  moment.  Sir  Marmaduke  NevUe  and  the  Lord 
Fitzhugh  spurred  from  the  opposite  line;  and  thus  en- 
couraged, the  band  on  either  side  came  boldly  forward, 
and  the  melee  grew  fierce  and  general.  But  still  Richard's 
sword  singled  out  the  Earl,  and  still  the  Earl,  parrying  his 
blows,  dealt  his  own  upon  meaner  heads.  Crushed  by  one 
swoop  of  the  axe,  fell  Milwater  to  the  earth— down,  as  again 
it  swung  on  high,  fell  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier,  who  had  just 
arrived  to  Gloucester  with  messages  trxxm  Edward,  never 
uttered,  in  the  world  below.  Before  Marmaduke's  lance  fell 
Sir  Thomas  Parr ;  and  these  three  corpses  making  a  barrier 
between  Gloucester  and  the  Earl,  the  Duke  turned  fiercely 
upon  Marmaduke,  while  the  Earl,  wheeling  round,  charged 
into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  line,  which  scattered  to  the 
right  and  left. 

**  On  I  my  merry  men,  on  I  "  rang  once  more  through  the 
heavy  air.  '*  They  give  way — the  London  tailors,— on  I  " 
and  on  dashed,  with  their  joyous  cry,  the  merry  men  of 
Yorkshire  and  Warwick,  the  warrior  yeomen  I  Separated 
thus  from  his  great  foe,  Gloucester,  after  unhorsing  Marma- 
duke, galloped  ofi  to  sustain  that  part  of  his  following 
which  began  to  waver  and  retreat  before  the  rush  of  War- 
wick and  his  chivalry. 

This,  in  truth,  was  the  regiment  recruited  fro^  the 
loyalty  of  London,  and  little  accustomed,  we  trow,  were  the 
worthy  heroes  of  Cockaigne,  to  the  discipline  of  arm^,  nor 
trained  to  that  stubborn  resistance  which  makes,  under 
skilful  leaders,  the  English  peasants  the  most  enduring 
soldiery  that  the  world  has  known  since  the  day  when  the 
Roman  sentinel  perished  amidst  the  falling  columns  and 
lava  floods,*  rather  than,  though  society  itself  dissolved, 
forsake  his  post  unbidden.  "  St.  Thomas  defend  us  1  " 
muttered  a  worthy  tailor,  who  in  the  flush  of  his  valour, 
when  safe  in  the  Chepe,  had  consented  to  bear  the  rank  of 
lieutenant — *'  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  men  of  pith 
and  substance  to  be  crushed  into  jellies,  and  carved  into 
subtleties  by  horse-hoofs  and  pole-axes.  Right  about 
face  I  Fly  !  " — and  throwing  down  his  sword  and  shield, 
the  lieutenant  fairly  took  to  his  heels  as  he  saw  the  charging 
column,  headed  by  the  raven  steed  of  Warwick,  come 
giant-like  through  the  fog.  The  terror  of  one  man  is  con- 
tagious, and  the  Londoners  actually  turned  their  backs, 
when  Nicholas  Alwyn  cried,  in  his  shrill  voice  and  northern 
accent, "  Out  on  you  I  What  will  the  girls  say  of  us  in  East- 
gate  and  the  Chepe  ?— Hurrah  for  the  bold  hearts  of 
•  At  Pompeii. 
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London  I — ^Round  me,  stout  'prentices  I  let  the  boys  shame 
the  men  I  This  shaft  for  Cockaigne  I  "  And  as  the  troop 
turned  irresolute,  and  Alwyn's  arrow  left  his  bow,  they  saw 
a  horseman  by  the  side  of  Warwick  reel  in  his  saddle  and  fall 
at  once  to  the  earth,  and  so  great  evidently  was  the  rank  of 
the  fallen  man,  that  even  Warwick  reined  in,  and  the  charge 
halted  midway  in  its  career.  It  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  whom  Alwyn's  shaft  had  disabled  for 
the  field.  This  incident,  coupled  with  the  hearty  address 
of  the  stout  goldsmith,  served  to  reanimate  the  flaggers,  and 
Gloucester,  by  a  circuitous  route,  reaching  their  line  a 
moment  after,  they  dressed  their  ranks,  and  a  flight  of 
arrows  followed  their  loud  "  Hurrah  for  London  Town  I  " 

But  the  charge  of  Warwick  had  only  halted,  and  (while 
the  wounded  Exeter  was  borne  back  by  his  squires  to  the 
rear)  it  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  Londoners,  threw  their 
whole  line  into  confusion,  and  drove  them,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  Gloucester,  far  back  along  the  plain.  This  well- 
timed  exploit  served  to  extricate  the  Earl  from  the  main 
danger  of  his  position ;  and,  hastening  to  improve  his 
advantage,  he  sent  forthwith  to  command  the  reserve 
forces  under  Lord  St.  John,  the  Knight  of  Lytton,  Sir  John 
Coniers,  Dymoke,  and  Robert  Hilyard  to  bear  down  to  his 
aid. 

At  this  time,  Edward  had  succeeded,  after  a  most  stub- 
bom  fight,  in  effecting  a  terrible  breach  through  Somerset's 
wing ;  and  the  fogs  continued  still  so  dense  and  mirk,  that 
his  foe  itself — ^for  Somerset  had  prudently  drawn  back  to 
reform  his  disordered  squadron — ^seemed  vanished  from  the 
field.  Halting  now,  as  through  the  dim  atmosphere  came 
from  different  quarters  the  many  battle  cries  of  that  feudal- 
day,  by  which  alone  he  could  well  estimate  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  those  in  the  distance,  his  calmer  genius  as  a 
general  cooled,  for.  a  time,  his  individual  ferocity  of  knight 
and  soldier.  He  took  his  helmet  from  his  brow  to  listen 
"with  greater  certainty  ;  and  the  lords  and  riders  round  him 
were  well  content  to  take  breath  and  pause  from  the  weary 
slaughter. 

The  c^  of  *'  Gloucester  to  the  onslaught  I  "  was  heard  no 
more.  Feebler  and  feebler,  scatteringly  as  it  were,  and  here 
and  there,  the  note  had  changed  into  "  Gloucester  to  the 
rescue  I " 

Farther  off  rose,  mingled  and  blent  together,  the  oppos- 
ing shouts—"  A  Montagu — a  Montagu  I  " — "  Strike  for 
D'Eyncourt  and  King  Edward  I  "— "  A  Say— a  Say  I  " 

"  Ha  I  "  said  Edward,  thoughtfully,  "  bold  Gloucester 
fails^ — ^Montagu  is  bearing  on  to  Warwick's  aid — Say  and 
D'Eyncourt  stop  his  path.  Our  doom  looks  dark  I  Ride 
Hastings — ^ride ;  retrieve  thy  laurels,  and  bring  up  the 
reserve  under  Clarence.     But  harkye,  leave  not  his  side — 
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he  may  desert  again  !  Ho  !  ho  !  Again,  *  Gloucester  to 
the  rescue  I '  Ah  I  how  lustfly  sounds  the  cry  of  '  War- 
wick I '  By  the  flaming  sword  of  St.  Michael  we  wfll  slacken 
that  haughty  shout,  or  be  evermore  dumb  ourself,  ere  the 
day  be  an  hour  nearer  to  the  eternal  judgment  I  *' 

Deliberately,  Edward  rebraced  his  helm,  and  settled 
himself  in  his  saddle,  and  with  his  knights  riding  close  each 
to  each,  that  they  might  not  lose  themselves  in  the  daric- 
ness,  regained  his  Infantry  and  led  them  on  to  the  quarter 
where  the  war  now  raged  fiercest,  round  the  black  steed  of 
Warwick  and  the  blood-red  manteline  of  the  fiery  Richard. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE     BATTLE 

It  was  now  scarcely  eight  in  the  morning,  though  the 
battle  had  endured  three  hours ;  and,  as  yet,  victory  so 
Inclined  to  the  Earl  that  naught  but  some  dire  mischance 
could  turn  the  scale.  Montagu  had  cut  his  way  to  War- 
wick ;  Somerset  had  re-established  his  array.  The  fresh 
vigour  brought  by  the  Earl's  reserve  had  well  nigh  completed 
his  advantage  over  Gloucester's  wing.  The  new  infantry 
under  Hilyard,  the  unexhausted  riders  under  Sir  John 
Goniers  and  his  knightly  compeers,  were  dealing  fearful 
havoc,  as  they  cleared  the  plain  ;  and  Gloucester,  fighting 
inch  by  inch,  no  longer  outnumbering  but  outnumbered, 
was  driven  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  town,  when 
suddenly  a  pale,  sickly,  and  gho^-like  ray  of  sunshine, 
rather  resembling  the  watery  gleam  of  a  waning  moon  than 
the  radiance  of  the  Lord  of  Light,  broke  through  the  mists, 
and  showed  to  the  Earl's  eager  troops  tlie  banner  and 
badges  of  a  new  array  hurrying  to  the  spot.  "  Behold," 
cried  the  young  Lord  Fitzhugh,  '^  the  standard  and  badge  of 
the  Usurper — a  silver  sun  I  Edward  himself  is  delivered 
into  our  hands  I  Upon  them — ^bill  and  pike,  lance  and 
brand,  shaft  and  bolt  1    Upon  them,  and  crown  the  day  I  " 

The  same  fatal  error  was  shared  by  HUyard,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  advancing  troop,  with  their  silvery  cognizance. 
He  gave  the  word,  and  every  arrow  left  its  string.  At  the 
same  moment,  as  both  horse  and  foot  assailed  the  fancied 
foe,  the  momentary  beam  vanished  from  the  heaven,  the 
two  forces  mingled  in  the  sullen  mists,  when,  after  a  brief 
conflict,  a  sudden  and  horrible  cry  of  "  Treason — Treason  I  " 
resounded  from  either  band.  The  shining  star  of  Oxford, 
returning  from  the  pursuit,  had  been  mistaken  for  Edward's 
cognizance  of  the  sun.*  Friend  was  slaughtering  friend, 
•  Cont  CroyL  655  ;  Fabyan,  Habington,  Hume,  S.  Turner. 
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and  when  the  error  was  detected,  each  believed  the  other 
had  deserted  to  the  foe.  In  vain,  here  Montagu  and 
Warwick^  and  there  Oxford  and  bis  captains  sou^t  to 
dispel  the  confusion,  and  unite  those  whose  blood  had  been 
fired  against  each  other.  While  yet  in  doubt,  confusion, 
and  dismay,  rushed  full  into  the  centre  Edward  of  York 
himself,  with  his  knights  and  riders ;  and  his  tossing 
banners,  scarcely  even  yet  distinguished  from  Oxford's 
starry  ensigns,  added  to  the  general  incertitude  and  panic. 
Loud  in  the  midst  rose  Edward's  trumpet  voice»  while 
through  the  midst,  like  one  crest  of  foam  upon  a  roaring 
sea,  danced  his  plume  of  snow.  Hark  I  again,  again — ^near 
and  nearer — the  tramp  of  steeds,  the  clash  of  ste^,  the  whiz 
and  hiss  of  arrows,  th^  shout  of  "  Hastings  to  the  on- 
slaught ! "  Fresh,  and  panting  for  glory  and  for  blood, 
came  on  King  Edward's  large  reserve :  from  all  the  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  field  spurred  the  Yorkist  knights,  where 
the  uproar,  so  much  mightier  than  before,  told  them  that 
tlie  crisis  of  the  wair  was  come.  Thither,  as  vultures  to  the 
carcase  they  flocked  and  wheeled ;  thither  D'Eyncourt  and 
LoveU,  and  Cromwell's  bloody  sword,  and  S^'s  knotted 
mace;  and  thither,  again  rallying  his  late  half -beaten 
myrmidons,  the  grim  Gloucester,  his  helmet  bruised  and 
dinted,  but  the  boar's  teeth  still  gnashing  wrath  and  horror 
from  the  grisly  crest.  But  direst  and  most  Ipatef ul  of  all  in 
the  eye^  of  the  yet  undaunted  Earl,  thither,  plainly  visible, 
riding  scarcely  a  yard  before  him,  with  the  cognizance  of 
Clare  wrought  on  his  gay  mantle,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and 
bravery  of  a  holiday  su^t,  came  the  perjured  Clarence. 
Conflict  now  it  covdd  scarce  be  called :  as  well  might  the 
Dane  have  rolled  back  the  sea  from  his  footstool,  as 
Warwick  and  his  disordered  troop  (often  and  aye,  dazzled 
here  by  O^ord's  star,  there  by  Edward's  sun,  dealing 
random  blows  against  each  other)  have  resisted  the  gener^ 
whirl  and  torrent  of  the  surrounding  foe.  To  add  to  the 
rout,  Somerset  and  theon-guard  of  his  wing  had  been 
marching  towards  the  Earl  at  the  very  time  th^t  the  cry 
of  "  treason  "  had  struck  their  ears,  and  Edw^d's  charge 
was  made:  these  men,  nearly  all  Lancastrians,  and  ever 
doubting  Montagu,  if  not  Warwick,  with  the  example  of 
Clarence  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  fresh  before  them, 
lost  heart  at  once— Somerset  himself  headed  the  flight  of  his 
force. 

"  All  is  lost  I "  said  Montagu,  as  side  by  side  with 
Warwick  the  brothers  fronted  the  foe,  and  for  one  moment 
stayed  the  rush. 

"  Not  yet,"  returned  the  Earl,  "  a  band  of  my  northern 
archers  still  guard  yon  wood — I  know  them — ^they  will 
fight  to  the  last  gasp  I  Thither,  then,  with  what  men  we 
may.     You  so  marshal  our  soldiers,  and  I  will  make  good 
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the  retreat    Where  is  Sir  Marmadnke  Ncvfle  ?  " 

"  Here  I '' 

"  Horsed  again^  young  cousin  I — I  give  thee  a  perilous 
commission.  Taice  the  path  down  the  hill;  the  mists 
thicken  in  the  hollows,  and  may  hide  thee.  Overtake 
Somerset— he  hath  fled  westward,  and  tell  him,  from  me,  if 
he  can  yet  rally  but  one  troop  of  horse — ^but  one — ^and 
charge  Edward  suddenly  in  the  rear,  he  will  yet  redeem  all. 
If  he  refuse,  the  ruin  of  his  King,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
brave  men  he  deserts,  be  on  his  head  I  Swift, — a  toute 
bride,  Marmaduke.  Yet  one  word,"  added  the  Earl,  in  a 
whisper, — "  If  you  faU  with  Somerset,  come  not  back, 
make  to  the  Sanctuary.  You  are  too  young  to  die,  cousin  I 
Away ;   keep  to  the  hollows  of  the  chase." 

As  the  knight  vanished,  Warwick  turned  to  his  comrades, 
"  Bold  nephew  Fitzhugh,  and  ye  brave  riders  round  me — 
so  we  are  fifty  knights  I  Haste  thou,  Montagu,  to  the 
wood  I — ^the  wood  I  " 

So  noble  in  that  hero  age  was  the  Individual  MAN,  even 
amidst  the  multitudes  massed  by  war,  that  history  vies 
with  romance  in  showing  how  far  a  single  word  could 
redress  the  scale  of  war.  While  Montagu,  with  rapid 
dexterity,  and  a  voice  yet  promising  victory,  drew  back 
the  remnant  of  the  lines,  and  in  serried  order  retreated  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  Warwick  and  his  band  of  knights 
protected  the  movement  from  the  countless  horsemen  who 
darted  forth  from  Edward's  swarming  and  momently 
thickening  ranks.  Now  dividing  and  charging  singly, 
— now  rejoining — and  breast  to  breast,  they  served  to 
divert  and  perplex  and  harass  the  eager  enemy.  And 
never  in  all  his  wars,  in  all  the  former  might  of  his  indomit- 
able arm,  had  Warwick  so  excelled  the  martial  chivalry  of 
his  age,  as  in  that  eventful  and  crowning  hour.  Thrice 
almost  alone,  he  penetrated  into  the  very  centre  of  Edward's 
bodyguard,  literally  felling  to  the  earth  all  before  him. 
Then  perished  by  his  battle-axe  Lord  Cromwell  and  the 
redoubted  Lord  of  Say — then,  no  longer  sparing  even  the 
old  affection,  Gloucester  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  The 
last  time  he  penetrated  even  to  Edward  himself,  smiting 
down  the  King's  standard-bearer,  unhorsing  Hastings,  who 
threw  himself  on  his  path  ;  and  Edward,  setting  his  teeth 
in  stern  joy  as  he  saw  him,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  for 
a  moment  the  mace  of  the  King,  the  axe  of  the  Earl,  met 
as  thunder  encounters  thunder ;  but  then  a  hundred 
knights  rushed  in  to  the  rescue,  and  robbed  the  baffled 
avenger  of  his  prey.  Thus  charging  and  retreating,  driving 
back  with  each  charge,  farther  and  farther  the  mighty 
multitude  hounding  on  to  the  lion's  death,  this  great  chief  and 
his  devoted  knights,  though  terribly  reduced  in  numbers, 
succeeded  at  last  in  covering  Montagu's  skilful  retreat; 
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and  when  they  gained  the  outskirts  of  the  wood/and  dashed 
through  the  narrow  opening  between  the  barricades^  the 
Yorkshire  archers  approved  their  lord's  trust,  and,  shouting 
as  to  a  marriage  feast,  hailed  his  coming. 

But  few,  alas  I  of  his  fellow-horsemen  had  survived  that 
marvellous  enterprise  of  valour  and  despair.  Of  the  fifty 
knights  who  had  shared  its  perils,  eleven  only  gained  the 
w^ood  ;  and,  though  in  this  number  the  most  eminent  (save 
Sir  John  Coniers,  either  slain  or  fled)  might  be  found — 
tlieir  horses,  more  exposed  than  themselves,  were  for  the 
most  part  wounded  and  unfit  for  further  service.  At  this 
time  the  sun  again,  and  suddenly  as  before,  broke  forth — 
not  now  with  a  feeble  glimmer,  but  a  broad  and  almost  a 
cheerful  beam,  which  sufficed  to  give  a  fuller  view,  than  the 
day  had  yet  afforded,  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  field. 
To  the  right  and  to  the  left,  what  remained  of  the  cavalry 
of  Warwick  were  seen  flying  fast — gone  the  lances  of 
Oxford,  the  bills  of  Somerset.  Exeter,  pierced  by  the  shaft 
of  Alwyn,  was  lying  cold  and  insensible,  remote  from  the 
contest,  and  deserted  even  by  his  squires. 

In  front  of  the  archers,  and  such  men  as  Montagu  had 
saved  from  the  sword,  halted  the  immense  and  murmuring 
multitude  of  Edward,  their  thousand  banners  ottering  in 
the  sudden  sun  ;  for,  as  Edward  beheld  the  last  wrecks  of 
his  foe,  stationed  near  the  covert,  his  desire  of  consummat- 
ing victory  and  revenge  made  him  cautious,  and,  fearing  an 
ainbush,  he  had  abruptly  halted. 

When  the  scanty  followers  of  the  Earl  thus  beheld  the 
immense  force  arrayed  for  their  destruction,  and  saw  the 
extent  of  their  danger  and  their  loss— here  the  handful, 
thCTe  the  multitude — a  simultaneous  exclamation  of  terror 
and  dismay  broke  from  their  ranks. 

"  Children  1 "  cried  Warwick,  "  droop  not  I — Henry,  at 
Agincourt,  had  worse  odds  than  we  I  " 

But  the  murmur  among  the  archers,  the  lealest  part  of 
the  Earl's  retainers,  continued,  till  there  stepped  forth  their 
captain,  a  grey  old  man,  but  still  sinewy  and  unbent,  the 
iron  relic  of  a  hundred  battles. 

"  Back  to  your  men,  Mark  Forester  I "  said  the  Earl, 
sternly. 

The  old  man  obeyed  not.  He  came  on  to  Warwick,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  beside  his  stirrup. 

*'  Fly,  my  Lord,  escape  is  possible  for  you  and  your  riders. 
Fly  through  the  wood,  we  will  screen  your  path  with  our 
bodies.  Your  children.  Father  of  your  followers,  your 
children  of  Middleham,  ask  no  better  fate  than  to  die  for 
you  I  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  and  the  old  man,  rising,  turned  to 
those  tn  hearing.  They  answered  by  a  general  acclama- 
tion. 

"  Mark  Forester  speaks  well,"  said  Montagu.     **  On  you 
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depends  tbe  last  hope  of  Lancaster,  We  may  yet  join 
Oxford  and  Sona^rset  I  This  way,  tlirough  the  wood — 
come  1  **  and  he  laid  his  band  on  Uie  Earl's  rein. 

"Knights  and  Sirs,"  said  the  Earl,  dismounting,  and 
partially  raising  his  vizor  as  he  returned  to  the  horsemen, 
"  let  those  who  wUl,  fly  with  Lord  Montagu  I  Let  those 
who,  in  a  just  cause,  never  despair  of  victory,  nor^  even  at 
the  worst,  fear  to  face  their  Maker,  fresh  from  the  glorious 
death  of  hesroes,  dismount  with  me  I "  Every  knight 
spirang  ixom  his  steed,  Montagu  the  first  "  Comrades  1  '* 
continued  the  Earl,  then  addressing  the  retainers,  "  whi^ 
the  diHdren  fight  for  a  .father's  honour,  the  fatiier  flies  not 
from,  the  perU  into  whicJ^  he  has  drawn  the  children.  What 
to  m^e  were  Ufe,  stained  by  the  blood  of  mine  own  beloved 
retainers,  v  basely  deserted,  by  their  diief  ?  Edward  has 
proclaimed  that  he  will  spare  nofie«  Fool  1  he  gives  us, 
then»  the  superhuman  mightiness  of  despair!  To  your 
bows  I— one  shaft — if  it  pi^ce  the  joints  of  the  tyrant's  mail 
—one  shaft  may  scatter  ywa  army  to  the  winds  I  Sir 
Marmaduke  has  gone  to  rally  noble  Somerset  and  his 
riders — ^if  we  make  good  our  defence,  one  little  hour — ^the 
foe  m9^  be  yet  snitten  in  the*  rear,  and  the  day  retrieved  ! 
Courage  and  heart  thjen  1  "  Here  the  Earl  lifted  his  vizor 
to  the  farthest  bar,  and  showed  his  cheerful  fac&^— "  Is  this 
the  face  of  a  man  who  thinks  all  hope  is  goo^e  ?  " 

In  this  interval,  the  sudden  sunshine  revealed  tp  King 
Henry,  Where  he  stood,  the  disp^sion  of  his  friends.  To 
the  rear  of  the  patistades,  whi^h  protected  the  spot  where 
he  was  placed,,  already  grouped  "  the  lookers*on,  and.  no 
fighters,'"^  as  the  Chromcler  words  it,  who,  as  the  guns 
slackened^  ventured  forth  to  learn  the  news,  and  who  now» 
filling  the  churchyard  of  Hadley,  strove  hard  to  catch  a 
peep  of  Henry  the  saint,  or  of  Bungey  the  sorcerer.  Attngled 
with  these,  gleamed  the  robes  of  the  tymbesteres,  pressing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  barriers,  as  w^ves,  in  the  instinct  of 
blood,  come,  nearer  and  nearer  round  the  circling  watch-fire 
of  some  northern  travellers.  At  this.  tini«  the  Friar, 
turning  to  one  of  the  guards  who  stood  near  him,,  said, 
"  The  mist». are  needed, no  more  now— King  Edward  hath 
got  the  day — eh  ?  " 

'*  Certes,  great  mast^,'?  quoth  the  guard,  "  nothing  now 
lacks  to  the  King's  triumph,  except  the  death  of  the  Eaii.'* 

**  Infamous  nigromancer,  hear  that  \ "  aried  Bungey  to 
Adam,  "  what  now  avail  thy  bombards  and  thy  talisman  t 
Harkye  I — tell  me  the  secret  of  the  last-— of  the  damnable 
engine  under  my  feet,  and  I  may  spare  thy  life." 

Adam   shrugged   his   shoulders  in   impatient   disdain: 
*'  Unless  L  gave  thee  my  science,  my  secret  were  profitless 
to  thee.    Villain  and  numskull,  do  thy  worst." 
♦  Pabjan. 
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The  Friar  made  a  sign  to  a  soldier  who  stood  behind 
Adam,  and  the  soldier  silently  drew  the  end  of  the  rope 
which  girded  the  scholar's  neck  round  a  bough  of  the  leafless 
tree.  "  Hold  T "  whispered  the  Friir,  "  not  till  I  give  the 
word. — The  Earl  may  recover  himself  yet,"  he  added  to 
himself.  And  therewith  he  began  once  more  to  vociferate 
his  incantations.  Meanwhile  the  eyes  of  Sibyll  had  turned 
for  a  moment  from  her  father ;  for  the  burst  of  sunshine, 
lighting  up  the  valley  below,  had  suddenly  given  to  her 
eyes,  in  the  distance,  the  gable  ends  of  the  old  farm-house, 
with  the  wintry  orchard, — ^no  longer,  alas  1  smiling  with 
starry  blossoms.  Far  remote  from  the  battle-field  was 
that  abode  of  peace — that  once  happy  home,  where  she  had 
watched  the  coming  of  the  false  one  I 

Lofti^  and  holier  were  the  thoughts  of  the  fated  King. 
He  bad  turned  his  face  from  the  field,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  tower  of  the  church  behind.  And  while  he  so 
gazed,  the  knoll  from  the  belfry  began  solemnly  to  chime. 
It  was  now  near  the  hour  of  the  Sabbath  prayers,  and 
amidst  hoiTor  and  carnage,  still  the  holy  custom  was  not 
suspended. 

"Hark  I"  said  the  King  mournfully— "  that  chhne 
sunmions  many  a  soul  to  God  I  '* 

Whtte  thus  the  scene  on  the  eminence  of  Hadley,  Edward, 
surrounded  by  Hastings, '  Gloucester,  and  his  principal 
captains,  took  advantage  of  the  unexpected  sunshine  to 
scan 'the  foe  and  Its  position,  with  the  eye  of  his  intuitive 
genius  for  an  that  can  slaughter  man.  "  This  day,"  he 
said,  "  brings  no  victory,  assures  no  crown,  if  Warwick 
escape  alive*  To  you,  Lovell  and  Ratcliffe,  I  entrust  two 
hundred  knights ;  your  sole  care — ^the  head  of  the  rebel 
Earl  I" 

"  And  Montagu  ?  "  said  Ratcliffe. 

"  Montagu  ?  Nay — ^poor  Montagu,  I  loved  him  as  well 
once,  as  my  own  mother's  son ;  and  Montagu,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  "  I  never  wronged,  and  therefore  him  I  can 
forgive  I  Spare  the  marquis — I  mislike  that  wood ;  they 
must  have  more  forde  within  than  that  handful  on  the 
skirts  betrays.     Come  hither,   D'Eyncourt." 

And  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Warwick  and  his  men  saw 
two  parties  of  horse  leave  the  main  body — one  for  the  right 
hand,  one  the  left- — followed  by  long  detachments  of  pikes, 
which  they  protected  ;  and  then  the  central  array  marched 
dowly  and  steadfly  on  towards  the  scanty  foe.  The  design 
was  obvioufr — to  surround  on  all  sides  the  enemy,  driven 
to  its  last  desperate  bay.  But  Montagu  and  his  brother 
had  not  been  idle  in  the  breathing  pause  ;  they  had  planted 
the  greater  portion  Of  the  archers  skOfully  among,  the  trees. 
They  had  placed  their  pikemen  on  the  verge  of  the  barri- 
cades, made  by  sharp  stakes  and  fallen  timber,  and  where 
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thdr  rampart  was  unguarded  by  the  pass  wbidi  had  heea 
left  free  for  the  horsemen,  Hilyard  and  his  stoutest  fdlows 
took  their  post,  filling  the  g;ap  with  breasts  of  iron. 

And  now,  as  with  horns  and  clarions — ^with  a  sea  of 
plumes,  and  spears,  and  pennons,  the  multitudinous  deaths- 
men  came  on,  Warwick,  towering  in  tlie  front,  not  one 
feather  on  his  eagle  crest  despoiled  or  shorn,  stood,  dis- 
mounted, his  vizor  still  raised,  by  his  renowned  steed.  Some 
of  the  men  had  by  Warwick's  order  removed  the  mail  from 
the  destrier's  breast ;  and  the  noble  animal,  relieved  from 
the  weight,  seemed  as  unexhausted  as  its  rider ;  save 
where  the  champed  foam  had  bespecked  its  ^ossy  hide,  not 
a  hair  was  turned ;  and  the  on-guard  of  the  Yorkists  heard 
its  fiery  snort,  as  they  moved  slowly  on.  This  figure  of 
horse  and  horseiftan  stood  prominently  forth,  amidst  the 
litUe  band.  And  Lovell,  riding  by  Ratdille's  side,  whis- 
pered— "  Beshrew  me,  I  would  rather  King  Edward  had 
asked  for  mine  own  head,  than  that  gallant  Eari's  !  " 

"  Tush,  youth,"  said  the  inexorable  Ratdiffe — "  I  care 
not  by  what  steps  the  ladder  of  mine  ambition  may  be 
made  I " 

While  they  were  thus  speaking,  Warwick,  turning  to 
Montagu  and  his  knights,  said — 

"  Our  sole  hope  is  in  the  courage  of  our  men.  And,  as  at 
Touton,  when  I  gave  the  throne  to  you  false  man,:  I  slew, 
with  my  own  hand,  my  noble  Maloch,  to  show  that  on  that 
spot  I  would  win  or  die,  and  by  that  sacrifice  so  fired  the 
soldiers,  that  we  turned  the  day — so  now — oh,  gentlemen, 
in  another  hour  ye  would  jeer  me,  for  my  hand  fails :  this 
liand  that  the  poor  beast  hath  so  often  fed  from !  Ssdadin, 
last  of  thy  race,  serve  me  now  in  death  as  in  life.  Not  for 
my  sake,  oh  noblest  steed  that  ever  bore  a  knight — ^not  for 
mine  this  offering  I  " 

He  kissed  the  destrier  on  his  frontal,  and  Saladin,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  coming  blow,  bent  his  proud  crest  humbly, 
and  licked  his  lord's  steel-clad  hand.  So'  associated 
together  had  been  horse  and  horseman,  that  had  it  been  a 
human  sacrifice,  the  bystanders  could  not  have  been  more 
moved.  And  when,  covering  the  charger's  eyes  with  one 
hand,  the  Earl's  dagger  descended,  bright  and  rapid — a 
groan  went  through  the  ranks.  But  the  eflfect  was  un- 
speakable !  The  men  knew  at  once  that  to  them,  and 
them  alone,  their  lord  entrusted  his  fortunes  and  his  life — 
they  were  nerved  to  more  than  mortal  daring.  No  escape 
for  Warwick — why,  then,  in  Warwick's  person  they  lived 
and  died  I  Upon  foe  as  upon  friend,  the  sacrifice  produced 
aU  that  covdd  tend  to  strengthen  the  last  refuge  of  despair. 
Even  Edward,  where  he  rode  in  the  van,  beheld  and  Imew 
the  meaning  of  the  deed.  Victorious  Touton  rushed  back 
upon  his  memory  with  a  thrill  of  strange  terror  and  remorse. 
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"  He  will  die  as  he  has  lived,"  said  Gloucester,  with 
admiration.  "  If  I  live  for  such  a  field,  God  grant  me  such 
a  death  I  " 

And  as  the  words  left  the  Duke's  lips,  and  Warwick,  one 
foot  on  his  dumb  friend's  corpse,  gave  the  mandate,  a 
murderous  discharge  from  the  archers  in  the  covert,  rattled 
against  the  line  of  the  Yorkists,  and  the  foe,  still  advancing, 
stepped  over  a  hundred  corpses  to  the  conflict.  Despite 
the  vast  preponderance  of  numbers,  the  skill  of  Warwick's 
archers,  the  strength  of  his  position,  the  obstacle  to  the 
cavalry  made  by  the  barricades  rendered  the  attempt 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  But  the  orders  of  Edward  were 
prompt  and  vigorous.  He  cared  not  for  the  waste  of  life, 
and  as  one  ranOk  fell,  another  rushed  on.  High  before  the 
barricades,  stood  Montagu,  Warwick  and  the  rest  of  that 
indomitable  chivalry,  the  flower  of  the  ancient  Norman 
heroism.  As  idly  beat  the  waves  upon  a  rock,  as  the  ranks 
of  Edward  upon  that  serried  front  of  steel.  The  sun  still 
shone  in  heaven,  and  still  Edward's  conquest  was  un- 
assured. Nay,  if  Marmaduke  could  yet  bring  back  the 
troops  of  Somerset  upon  the  rear  of  the  foe,  Montagu  and  the 
Earl  felt  that  the  victory  might  be  for  them.  And  often 
the  Earl  paused,  to  hearken  for  the  cry  of  "  Somerset "  on 
the  gale,  and  often  Montagu  raised  his  vizor  to  look  for  the 
banners  and  the  spears  of  the  Lancastrian  duke.  And  ever, 
as  the  Earl  listened  and  Montagu  scanned  the  field,  larger 
and  larger  seemed  to  spread  the  armament  of  Edward. 
The  regiment  which  boasted  the  stubborn  energy  of 
Alwyn  was  now  in  movement,  and  encouraged  by  the  young 
Saxon's  hardihood,  the  Londoners  march  on,  unawed  by 
the  massacre  of  their  predecessors.  But  Alwyn,  avoiding 
the  quarter  defended  by  the  knights,  defiled  a  little 
towards  the  left,  where  his  quick  eye,  inured  to  the  northern 
fogs,  had  detected  the  weakness  of  the  barricade  in  the  spot 
where  Hilyard  was  stationed ;  and  this  pass  Alwyn  (dis- , 
carding  the  bow)  resolved  to  attempt  at  the  point  of  the 
pike — ^the  weapon  answering  to  our  modern  bayonet.  The 
first  rush  which  he  headed  was  so  impetuous  as  to  effect  an 
entry.  The  weight  of  the  numbers  behind  urged  on  the 
foremost,  and  Hilyard  had  not  sufficient  space  for  the  sweep 
of  the  two-handed  sword  which  had  done  good  work  that 
day.  While  here  the  conflict  became  fierce  and  doubtful, 
the  right  wing  led  by  D'Eyncourt  had  pierced  the  wood, 
and,  surprised  to  discover  no  ambush,  feU  upon  the  archers 
in  the  rear.  The  scene  was  now  inexpressibly  terrific ; 
cries  and  groans,  and  the  ineffable  roar  and  yell  of  human 
passion  resounded  demon-like  through  the  shade  of  the 
leafless  trees.  And  at  this  moment,  the  provident  and 
rapid  generalship  of  Edward  had  moved  up  one  of  his  heavy 
bombards.    Warwick    and   Montagu,    and    most    of    the 
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knights,  were  called  from  the  bariicades  to  aid  tbe  atrchers 
thus  assailed  behind,  but  an  instant  before  that  defence 
was  shattered  into  air  by  the  explosion  of  the  bombard. 
In  another  minute  horse  and  foot  rushed  through  the 
opening.  And  amidst  all  the  din  was  heard  the  voice  <^ 
Edward,  **  Strike  I  and  spare  not ;  we  win  the  day  I  "  "  We 
win  the  day  I — ^victory  1 — ^victory  I  "  repeated  the  troops 
behind ;  rank  caught  the  sound  from  rank — and  file  from 
file— -it  reached  the  captive  Henry,  and  he  paused  in 
prayer  ;  It  reached  the  ruthless  Friar,  and  he  gave  the  sign 
to  the  hireling  at  his  shoulder ;  It  reached  the  priest  as  he 
entered,  unmoved,  the  church  of  Hadley.  And  the  bell, 
changing  its  note  into  a  quicker  and  sweeter  chime,  invited 
the  living  to  prepare  for  death,  and  the  soul  to  rise  above 
the  cruelty,  and  the  falsehood,  and  the  pleasure,  and  the 
pomp,  and  the  wisdom^,  and  the  glory  of  the  world !  And 
suddenly,  as  the  chime  ceased,  there  was  heard  from  the 
eminence  hard  by,  a  shriek  of  agony— a  female  shriek — 
drowned  by  the  roar  of  a  bombard  in  the  field  below. 

On  pressed  the  Yorkists  through  the  pass  forced  by 
Alwyn.  "  Yield  thee,  stout  fellow,"  said  the  bold  trader  to 
Hilyard,  whose  dogged  energy,  resembling  his  own,  moved 
his  admiration,  and  in  whom,  by  the  accent  in  which  Robin 
called  his  men,  he  recognised  a  n(»*th  countryman: — 
"  Yield,  and  I  will  see  that  thou  goest  safe  in  life  and  limb — 
look  round — ^ye  are  beaten." 

"  Fool !  "  answered  HHyard,  setting  his  teeth—"  the 
People  are  never  beaten."  And  as  the  words  left  his  lips, 
the  shot  from  the  i^echarged  bombara  shattered  him 
piecemeal. 

"  On  for  London  and  the  crown  I  "  cried,  Alwyn — "  the 
citizens  are  the  people  I  " 

At  this  time,  through  the  general  crowd  of  the  Yorkists, 
RatcliiTe  and  Lovell,  at  the  head  of  their  appointed  knights, 
galloped  forward  to  accomplish  their  crowning  mission. 

Behind  the  column  which  still  commemorates  "  the  great 
battle  "  of  that  day,  stretches  now  a  t^rilateral  patdi  of 
pasture-land,  which  faces  a  small  house.  At  that  time 
this  space  Miras  rough  forest  ground,  and  where  now,  in  the 
hedge  rise  two  small  trees,  types  of  the  diminutive  ofTspring 
of  our  niggard  and  ignoble  civilization,  rosQ,  then  two  nuge 
oaks,  coeval  with  the  warriors  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
They  grew  close  together,  yet,  though  their  roots  inter- 
laced— thou^  their  branches  mingled,  one  had,  not  taken 
nourishment  from  tl^  other.  They  stood,  equal  tn  height 
and  grandeur,  the  twin  giants  of  the  wood.  Before  these 
trees^  whose  ample  trunks  protected  them  from  the  falchions 
in  the  rear,  Warwick  and  Montagu  took  their  last  post.  In 
front  rose,  literally,  mounds  of  the  slain^  whether  ot  foe  or 
friend ;  for  round  the  two  brothers  to  the  last  had  gathered 
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the  brant  of  war,  and  they  towered  now,  almost  solitary 
in  valour's  sublime  despair,  amidst  the  wrecks  of  battle, 
and  against  the  irresistible  march  of  fate.  As  side  by  side 
they  had  gained  this  spot,  and  the  vulgar  assafilants  drew 
back,  leaving  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their  last  defence  from 
death,  they  turned  their  vizors  to  each  other,  as  for  one 
latest  fareweU  on  earth. 

"  Forgive  me,  Richard;"  said  Montagu — "  forgive  me  thy 
death ; — ^had  I  not  so  blindly  believed  in  Clarence's  fatal 
order,  the  savage  Edward  had  never  passed  alive  through 
the  pass  of  Pontefract." 

"  Blame  not  thyself,"  replied  Warwick.  *•  We  are  but 
the  instraments  of  a  wiser  WiH.  God  assofl  thee,  brother 
mine.  We  leave  this  world  to  tyranny  and  vice.  Christ 
receive  t)ur  souls  I  " 

For  a  moment  their  hands  clasped,  and  then  all  was  grim 
sflence. 

Wide  and  far,  behind  and  before,  in  the  gleam  of  the  sun, 
stretched  the  victorious  aormament,  and  that  hreathing- 
pause  sufficed  to  show  the  grandeur  of  their  tcsistance— the 
grandest  of  all  spcctades,  even  in  its  hopeless  extremity — 
the  defiance  of  brave  hearts  to  the  brute  force  of  the  Many. 
Where  they  stood  they  were  visible  to  thousands,  but  not 
a  man  stirred  against  them.  The  memory  of  Warwick's 
past  achlevements-^the  consciousness  of  his  feats  that 
day — all  the  splendour  of  his  fortunes  and  his  name,  made 
the  mean  fear  to  strike,  and  the  brave  a^amed  to  murder. 
The  gallant  D'Eyncourt  sprung  from  his  irteed,  and 
advanced  to  the  spot.     His  followers  did  the  same. 

"  Yield,  my  Lords — ^yield  1  Ye  have  done  all  that  men 
could  do." 

"  Yield,  Montagu,"  whispered  Warwick.  "  Edward  can 
harm  not  thee.     Life  has  sweets  ;  so  they  say,  at  least," 

"  Not  with  power  and  glory  gone.  We  yield  not,  Sir 
Knight,"  answered  the  marquis,  in  a  calm  tone. 

"  Then  die,  and  make  room  for  the  new  men  whom  ye 
so  have  scorned  1  "  exclaimed  A  fierce  voice  ;  and  Ratcliffe, 
who  had  neared  the  spot,  dismounted,  and  hallooed  on  his 
bloodhounds. 

Seven  points  might  the  shadow  have  traversed  on  the 
dial,  and,  before  Warwick's  axe  and  Montagu's  sword,  seven 
souls  had  gone  to  judgment.  In  that  brief  crisis,  amidst 
th'e  general  torpor  and  stupefaction  and  awe  of  the  by- 
standers, round  one  little  spot  centred  stUl  a  war. 

But  numT>ers  rushed  on  numbers,  as  the  fury  of  conflict 
urged  on  the  lukewarm.  Montagu  was  beaten  to  his  knee 
—-Warwick  covered  him  with  his  body— a  hundred  axes 
resotinded  on  the  Earl's  stooping  casque— -a  hundred  blades 
gleamed  round  the  joints  of  his  harness  :- — a  simultaneous 
cry  was  heard  :— over  the  mounds  of  the  slain,  through  the 
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press  into  the  shadow  of  the  oaks»  dashed  Gtoocestcr's 
charger.  The  conflict  had  ceased — the  executioners  stood 
mate  in  a  half-cirde.  Side  by  side,  axe  and  sword  stiH 
griped  in  their  iron  liands,  lay  Montagu  and  Warwidc 

The  young  Duke,  liis  vizor  raised,  contemplated  the  fallen 
foes  in  sflence.  Then  dismounting,  he  unbraced  with  his 
own  liand  the  Earl's  helmet.  Revived  for  a  moment  by  the 
air,  the  hero's  eyes  unclosed,  his  lips  moved,  he  raised,  with 
a  feeble  effort,  the  gory  battle-axe,  and  the  armed  crowd 
recofled  in  terror.  But  the  Earl's  soul,  dimly  conscious, 
and  aboyt  to  part,  had  escaped  from  that  scene  of  strife — 
its  later  thoughts  of  wrath  and  vengeance — to  more  gentle 
memories,  to  such  monories  as  fade  the  last  from  true  and 
manly  hearts ! 

"Wife— chad  I"  murmured  the  Earl,  indistincUy. 
"  Aline — ^Anne !  Dear  ones,  God  comfort  ye  I  '*  And  with 
these  words  the  breath  went — ^the  head  fell  heavily  on  its 
mother  earth — ^the  face  set,  calm  and  undistorted,  as  the 
face  of  a  soldier  should  be,  wh^i  a  brave  death  has  be^i 
worthy  of  a  brave  life. 

"  So,"  muttered  the  dark  and  musing  Gloucester,  uncon- 
scious of  the  throng ;  "  so  perishes  the  Race  of  Iron.  Low 
lies  the  last  Baron  who  could  control  the  throne  and  com- 
mand the  people.  The  Age  of  Force  expires  with  knight- 
hood and  deeds  of  arms.  And  over  this  dead  great  man  I 
see  the  New  Cycle  dawn.  Happy,  henceforth,  he  who  can 
plot,  and  scheme,  and  fawn,  and  smile  I "  Waking  with  a 
start,  from  his  reverie,  the  splendid  dissimulator  said,  as  in 
sad  reproof, — "  Ye  have  been  over  hasty,  knights  and 
gentlemen.  The  House  of  York  is  mighty  enough  to  have 
spared  such  noble  foes.  Sound  trumpets  I  Fall  in  file  I 
Way,  there — way.  King  Edward  comes  I  Long  live  the 
King  I  " 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE    LAST    PILGRIMS    IN    THE    LONG    PROCESSION    TO     THB 
COMMON   BOUIINB 

The  King  and  his  royal  brothers,  immediately  after  the 
victory,  rode  back  to  London  to  announce  their  triumph. 
The  foot-soldiers  still  stayed  behind  to  recruit  themselves 
after  the  sore  fatigue ;  and  towards  the  eminence  by  Hadley 
Church,  the  peasants  and  villagers  of  the  district  had  pressed 
in  awe  and  in  wonder ;  for  on  that  spot  had  Henry  (now 
sadly  led  back  to  a  prison,  never  again  to  unclose  to  his 
living  form)  stood  to  watch  the  destruction  of  the  host 
gathered  in  his  name — and  to  that  spot  the  corpses  of 
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Warwick  and  Montagu  -were  removed,  while  a  bier  was 
prepared  to  convey  their  remains  to  London* — and  on 
that  spot  had  the  renowned  Friar  conjured  th^  mists — 
exorcised  the  enchanted  guns — and  defeated  the  horrible 
machinatio^s  of  the  Lancastrian  Wizard. 

And  towards  the  spot,  and  through  the  crowd,  a  young 
Yorkist  captain  passed  with  a  prisoner  he  had  cs^tured, 
and  whom  he  was  leading  to  the  tent  of  the  Lord  Hastings, 
the  only  one  of  the  commanders  from  whom  mercy  might 
be  hoped,  and  who  had  tarried  behind  the  King  and  his 
royal  brothers  to  make  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the 
mighty  dead. 

"  Keep  close  to  me*  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  the  Yorkist ; 
"  we  must  look  to  Hastings  to  appease  the  King  ;  and  if  he 
hope  not  to  win  your  pardon,  he  may,  at  least,  after  such  a 
victory,  aid  one  foe  to  fly." 

"  Care  not  for  me,  Alwyn,"  said  the  knight ;  "  when 
Somerset  was  deaf,  save  to  his  own  fears,  I  came  back  to  die 
by  my  chieftain's  side,  alas,  too  late — too  late  I  Better 
now  death  than  life  I  What  kin,  kith,  ambition,  love,  were 
to  other  men,  was  Lord  Warwick's  smile  to  me  I  " 

Alwyn  kindly  respected  his  prisoner's  honest  emotion, 
and  took  advantage  of  it  to  lead  him  away  from  the  spot 
where  he  saw  knights  and  warriors  thickest  grouped,  in 
soldier-like  awe  and  sadness,  round  the  Hero-Brothers. 
He  pushed  through  a  humbler  crowd  of  peasants  and 
citizens,  and  women  with  babes  at  their  breast;  and 
suddenly  saw  a  troop  of  timbrel-women  dancing  round  a 
leafless  tree,  and  chanting  some  wild,  but  mirthful  and 
joyous  dog^el. 

"  What  obscene  and  iU-seasoned  revelry  is  this  ?  "  said 
the  trader,  to  a  gaping  yeoman. 

"  They  are  but  dancing,  poor  girls,  round  the  wicked 
wizard,  whom  Friar  Bungey  caused  to  be  strangled, — and 
his  witch  daughter." 

'  A  chill  foreboding  seized  upon  Alwyn ;  he  darted 
forward,  scattering  peasant  and  tymbestere,  with  his  yet 
bloody  sword.  His  feet  stumbled  against  some  broken 
fragments ;  it  was  the  poor  Eureka,  scattered,  at  last,  for 
the  sake  of  the  diamond  1  Valueless  to  the  great  Friar, 
since  the  science  of  the  owner  could  not  pass  to  his  execu- 

*  The  bodies  of  Montagu  and  the  Bad  were  exhibited  bareheaded 
at  St.  Paul's  church  for  three  days,  "  that  no  pretences  of  their 
being  alive  might  stir  up  any  rebellion  afterwards  ;  "  "  they  were  then 
carried  down  to  the  Priory  of  Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  where,  among 
their  ancestors  by  the  mother's  side  (the  Earls  of  Salisbury),  the 
two  unquiet  brothers  rest  in  one  tomb."  "  The  large  river  of  their 
blood,  divided  now  into  many  streams,  runs  so  small,  they  are 
hardly  observed  as  they  flow  by."  -f — Sic  transit  gloria  mundi, 

*  Hnhia^on'i  Lif§  of  Eiward  IV.,  one  of  the  moat  eloquent  compositions  in  the 
language,  though  incorrect  as  a  history. 
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tioner — ^valueless  the  mechanism  and  the  itvention,  the 
labonr  and  the  genius,  but  the  superstition,  and  the  folly, 
and  the  delusion,  had  their  value,  and  the  intpostor  who 
destroyed  the  engine  clutched  the  jerwel ! 

From  the  leafless  tree  was  suspended  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  beneath,  lay  a  female,  dead  too  ;  but  whether  by  the 
hand  of  man  or  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  there  was  no  sign  to 
tell.  Scholar  and  Child,  Knowledge  fuid  Innocence,  aMkt 
were  cold ;  the  grim  Age  had  devoured  them  as  it  devours 
ever  those  before,  as  behind,  fts  march — and  confounds,  in 
one  common  doom,  the  too  guileless  and  the  too  ^se  I 

"  Why  crowd  ye  thus,  knaves  ?  "  said  a  t^omtnanding 
voice. 

"  Ha,  Lord  Hastings ! — approach  I  behold  I  *^  «xdlaimed 
Alwyn. 

"  Ha — ^ha  I  "  shouted  Graul,  as  shfe  led  her  sisters  from 
the  spot,  wheeling,  and  screaming,  and  tossing  up  their 
timbres — *'  Ha  I  the  witch  and  her  lover  I — ^Ha — ^ha  I 
Foul  is  fair ! — Ha — ha  !  Witchcraft  and  death  go  together, 
as  thou  mayst  learti  at  the  last,  sleek  wooer." 

And  peradventure,  when  long  years  afterwards  accusa- 
tions of  witchcraft,  wantonness,  and  treason,  resounded  in 
the  ears  of  Hastings,  and,  at  the  si^al  of  doucestw,  rushed 
in  the  armed  doomsmen,  those  ominous  words  echoed  back 
upon  his  soul  1 

At  that  very  hour  the  gates  of  the  Tower  were  thrown 
open  to  the  multitude.  Fresh  from  his  victory,  Edward 
and  his  brothers  had  gone  to  render  thanksgivings  at  St. 
Paul's,  (they  were  devout^— those  three  Plantagenets  I) 
thence  to  Baynard's  Castle,  to  escort  the  Queen  and  her 
children  once  more  to  the  Tower.  And,  now  the  sound  of 
trumpets  stUled  the  joyous  uproar  of  the  multitude,  for,  in 
the  balcony  of  the  ca:sement  that  lo(^ed  towards  the 
diapel,  the  herald  had  Just  announced  that  King  Edward 
would  show  himself  to  the  people.  On  every  inch  of  the 
courtyard,  climbing  up  wrfl  and  paHiade,  soldier,  citizen, 
thief,  harlot,— ^age,  childhood,  all  the  various  Conditions 
and  epochs  of  multiform  life,  swayed,  dung,  murmured, 
moved,  jostled,  trampled  ; — ^the  beings  of  the  littie  Hour  I 

High  from  the  battlements  against  the  westering  beam 
floated  Edward's  conquering  flag— a  Sun  shining  to  the  Sun. 
Again,  and  a  t^ird  time,  rang  the  trumpets,  and  on  the 
balcony,  his  crown  upon  his  head,  btit  his  form  still  sheathed 
in  armour,  stood  the  King.  What  mattered  to  the  crowd 
his  falseness  and  his  perfidy — ^his  licehtlbtisness  and  crudty  1 
AU  vices  ever  vanish  in  success  I  Hurrah  for  King  Edward  I 
The  man  of  the  age  suited  the  age,  had  valour  for  Its  war 
and  cunning  for  its  peace,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Age 
was  with  him  t  So  there  stood  the  King ; — at  his  right 
hand,  Elizabeth,  with  her  infant  boy  (the  heir  of  England) 
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in  her  arms — ^the  proud  face  of  the  Duchess  seen  over  the 
Queen's  shoulder.  By  Elizabeth's  side  was  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  leaning  on  his  sword,  and  at  the  left  of  Edward, 
the  perjured  Qarence  bowed  his  fair  head  to  the  joyous 
throng  1  At  the  sight  of  the  victorious  King,  of  the  lovely 
Queen,  and  above  all,  of  the  young  male  heir,  who  promised 
length  of  days  to  the  line  of  York,  the  crowd  burst  forth 
with  a  hearty  cry — "  Long  live  the  King  and  the  King's 
son  1  "  Mechanically  Elizabeth  turned  her  moistened  eyes 
from  Edward  to  Edward's  brother,  and  suddenly,  as  with 
a  mother's  prophetic  instinct,  clasped  her  infant  closer  to 
her  bosom,  when  she  caught  the  glittering  and  fatal  eye 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (York's  young  hero  of  the 
day,  Warwick's  grim  avenger  in  the  future),  fixed  upon 
that  harmless  life — the  only  life,  save  the  despised  and 
powerless  Clarence,  whose  destiny  it  needed  no  wisdom  to 
foresee, — which  stood  between  the  ambition  of  a  ruthless 
intellect  and  the  heritage  of  the  English  throne  I 


THE     END 


SiOiardClay  dt  Bom,  Limited,  London  and  Bungay, 
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